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The BiLT-KiLLEXt. 

I N “ tho Brill," or rather ia Brill-place, 
Sqmers’-to\ra, thei'e is a variety of courts 
branching out into Chapel-street, and in 
one of the most angular and obscure of these is 
to bo found a perfect nest of rat-catchers — ^not 
altogether professional rat-catchers, but for 
tlie most part%poi*ting mechanics and coster- 
mongers. 'Bho court is not easily to be found, 
being inhabited by men not so well known in I 
tlio immediate neighbourhood as perhaps a 
mile or tiro away, and only to he discovered by 
the aid and direction of the little girl at the 
neighbou 2 ’iiig cat’s-meat shop. * 

My first exjjerience of this court was the 
usual disturbance at the entrance. 1 found 
one end or branch of it filled with a mob of eager 
listeners, principally women, all attracted to a 
particular house by the sounds of quan'elling. 
One man gave it as his opinion that the dis- 
turbers must have earned too much money 
yesffirday ; and a woman, speaking to another 
who had just come out, lifting up both her 
hands and laughing,, said, “ Here they ore — at 
it a.^ain i ’’ 

The rat-killer whom we were in search of 
Tvas out at his stall in Chapel-street when wo 
called, but his wife soon fetched him. He was 
a strong, sturdy-looldng man, rather above the | 
middle height, with light hair, ending in sandy 
whiskers, reaching mider his chin, sharp deep- 
set eyes, a tight-sMnued nose that looked as if 
the entitle had beCh stretched to its utmost on 
its bridge. Ho was d|essed in the ordinary 
corduroy costermonger habit, having, in- addi- 
tion, a dark blue Quemsey drawn over his 
waistcoat^ 

The man’s first anxiety was to show us that 
rats were not his only diversion ; and in con- 
sequence he took us into the yard of the house, 
where in a shed lay a bull-dog, a bull-bitch, 
and a litter of pupa just a week old. They did 
• 
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not belong to him, but he said he did a gooi 
deni in tlie way of curing dogs when he conic 
get 'em. 

On a shelf in this shed wore two large 
dishes, the one containing mussels without thb 
shells, and the other eels ; these are the com- 
modities in T^hich he deals at present, so that 
he is properly what one Watild call a “i>ickled- 
eel seller." 

We found his room on the first-floor clean 
and tidy, of a good size, containing two bed- 
steads and a large sea-chest, besides an old- 
fashionq^ rickety, mahogany table, while in a 
far corner of the room, perhaps waiting for tho 
cold weather and the winter’s fire, was an arm- 
chair. Behind the door hung a couple of dog- 
leads, made of strong leatlicr, and ornamented 
with brass. Against one side of the wall were 
two framed engravings of animals, and a sort 
of chart of animated nature, wlrile over the 
mantel-shelf was a variety of most character- 
istic articles. Among these appeared a model 
of a buU-dog’s head, cut out of sandstone, and 
painted in imitation of nature — a most mar- 
vellous piece of ugliness. “ He was the best 
dog I over sec," said llio host, “ and when I 
parted with him for a ten-pound note, a man 
as worked in the New Hoad took and made 
this model — ^he was areal beauty, was that dog. 
The man as carved that there, didn’t have no 
difficulty in holdin’ liira still, becos he was very 
good at that sort o' thing; and when he’d 
looked at hnytliing he couldn’t be off doin’ it." 

There were also a great many common 
prints about the walls, “ a penny each, frame 
and nil,” amongst which were foiur dogs — all 
ratting— a game cock, two Hobinson Cmsoes, 
and three scripture subjects. 

There was, besides, a photograph of another 
favourite dog which he’d “had give him." 

The man apologised for tlio bareness of the 
room, but said, “ You see, master, my brother 
I went over to ’Meriba contracting for a railway 
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under Veto’s, and they sends ta me aboi^'aj gone to America, and token a contract for a 
year ago, telling me to get together ^ nuonroilway at St. John’s, New Brunswick, British 
likely fellows as 1 could (about a dozen), IpVNortb America. I can do anything in the 
take them over as excavators ; and when 1 woP eshkewating way — 1 don’t core what it is. 
ready, to go to Peto’s and get what money I “After I left the Caledonian Sawmills I 
wanted. But when I’d got the men, sold off went to Billingsgate, and bought anythink I 
all my sticks, and went for tlie money, they could see a chance of gettin’ a shilling out on, 
told me my brother had got plenty, and that if, or to’ards keeping my family, 
he wanted me he ought to be ashamed of “ All my lifetime I’ve been a-dealing a little 
hisself not to send some over hisself; so I in rats; but it was not till I come to London 
just got together these few things again, and I that 1 turned my mind fhlly to that sort of 
ain't heard of nothing at all about it since." thing. My father always had a great notion 
After 1 had satisiiod him that I was not a of the same. We all like the sport. When 
. collector of dog>tax, trying to find out how any on us was in the country, and the farmers 
many animals he kept, he gave me what he wanted us to, we*d do it. If anybody hcerd 
evidently thought was “a treat" — a peep at tffll of my being an activish chap like, in that 
his bull-dog, which lie fetched from upstairs, sort of way, they’d get me to como for a day 
and let it jump about the room with a most or so. 

unpleasant liberty, informing me the while “If anybody has a place that’s eaten up 
how he had given five pound for him, and with rats, I goes and gets some ferruts, and 
that one of the first pups he got by a bull he tokos a dog, if I’ve got one, and manages to 
had got five pounds for, and that cleared him. kill ’em* Sometimes 1 keep my own ferruts, 
“ That Punch’’ (the bull -dog’s name), he said, but mostly I borrows $hem. This young man 
“ is as quiet as a lamb — w'ouldn’thurt nobody ; that’s with me, he’ll sometimes have an order 
I frequently takes him through the streets to go fifty or sixty mile into the *001111117, ^^^^d 
without a lead . Sai-tainly he killed a cat the then ho buys his ferruts, or gels them the 
t’other afternoon, but he couldn’t help that, best way he can. They charges a gpod sum 
^ausc the cat flew at him; though he took it for the loan of ’em — sometimes as niiieli ns 
as quietly as a man would a woman in a pas- you got for the job. 

Sion, and only went at her just tu .save his “ You can buy ferruts at Leadenhall-market 
eyes. But you couldn’t easy get him off, mas- for 6s. or 7 s. — it all depends: you can’t get 
ter, when lie once got a holt. Ho was a good them all at one price, some ’em is tojU 
one for rats, and, he believed, the stanchest and cowards to what others is ; some w6n’t even 
tricksiest dog in London." kill a rat. The way we tries ’em is, we puts 

"When he had token the brute upstairs, for ’em down anywhere, in a room maybe, ^^ith a 
which I was not a little thankful, JLhe man rat, and if they smell about and w^n't go uj) 
made the following statement : — to it, why tliey won’t do ; ’cause you see, 

“ I a’n't a Londoner. I’ve travelled oil sometime^he ferrut has to go up a hole, and 
about the countzy. I’m a native of Iver, in at the end there may be a dozen or sixteen 
Buckinghamshire. I’ve been three year heie rats, and if he hasn’t got the heart to tackle 
at these lodgings, lyid five year in London one on 'em, why he ain’t worth a farden. 
altogether up to lost September. “ I have kept ferruts for four or five months 

“ Before I come to London 1 was nothink, at a time, but Uiey’re nasty stinking things, 
sir — a labouring man, an csbkewator. I come I’ve bad them get loose; but, bless you, they 
to London the same as the rest, to do anythink do no harm, they're as hinnocent as cats ; they 
1 could. I was at work at the eshkewations at won’t hurt nothink ; you can play with 6iem 
King’s Cross Station. I work as hard as any like a kitten. Some puts things down to ketch 
man in London, I think. rats — sorts of pison, wh^li is their secret — 

“ When the station was finished, 1 , having a but I don’t. I relies upon my dogs and ferruts, 

large family, thought I’d do the best I could, and nothink else. 

so I went to be foreman at the Cnlodonian Saw- “ I went to destroy' a few rats up at Bussell- 
mills. I stopped tliere a twelvemonth; but square; there was a shore come riglit along, 
one day I went for a load and a-half of lime, and a few holeg— they was swarmed witK’em 
.and where you fetches a load and a-half of lime there — and didn’t know how it was ; but the 
they always gives yon fourpence. So os I was cleverest men in the world couldn’t ketch 
having a pint of beer out of it, my master come many there, ’cause you sec, master, they run 
by and naw me drinking, and give mo the down the hole into the shore, and no dog could 
sack. Then he wanted me to ax his pardon, get through a rat-hoA. 

, and I might stop ; but I told him I wouldn’t “ I couldn’t get my living, though, at that 
beg no one’s pardon for drinking a pint of beer business. If any gentleman comes to mo and 
as was give me. So I left there. says he wants a dog cured, or a few rats de- 

“ Ever since the Great Western was begun, stroyed, I does it. . 
my family has been distributed all over the “ In the country they give you fourpence a 
country, wherever there was a railway making, rat, and you can kill sometimes as many in a 

[My brothers were contractors for Peto, and I farmyard as you can in London. The most I 

igenerally worked for my brothers; but they’ve | ever got for destroying rats was four bob, and 
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then 1 filled up the brickwork and made the 
holes good, and there was no more come. 

I calls myself a coster ; some calls their- 
Bch cs general dealers, but I doesn’t. I goes to 
mai'ket, and if one thing don’t suit, why 1 buys 
another. 

“ I don’t know whether you've heerd of it, 
master, or not, but I’m the man as they say 
kills rats — that’s to say, 1 kills ’em like a dog. 
I’m almost ashamed to mention it, and I shall 
never do it any more, but Tve killed rats for 
a wager often. You see it’s only been done 
like for a lark ; we’i^ bin all together daring 
one another, and trying to do something as 
nobody else could. 1 remember the first time 

I did it for a wager, it wa.s up at , where 

they’ve got a pit. There was a bull-dog a 
killing rats, so 1 says, 

“ * Oh, that’s a duffin’ dog ; any dog couid 
kill quicker than him. I'd lull again him my- 
self.’ 

“Well, then they chaffed me, and I wam’t 
goin’ to be done ; so I says, ^ 

“ ‘ I’ll kill again that do® for a sov’rin.’ 

“ The sov’rin was stafed. I went down to 
kill eight raft again the dog, and 1 beat him. 
1 killed ’em like a dog, with my teeth. I went 
down hands and knees and bit ’em. I’ve done 
it three tiiues for a sov'rin, and I’ve won each 
time. I feels vciy much ashamed of it, 
though. 

“ On the hind part of my neck, as you may 
see, sir, there’si a scar ; that’s where I was bit 
by one thq rat twisted hisself round and 
held on like a vice. It was very bad, sir, for 
a long time; it festered, and broke out once 
or twice, J)ut it’s all right now." 


The rat, though small, weak, and contemp- 
tible ill its appearance, possesses properties 
that render it a more formidable enemy to 
mankind, and more injurious to the interests 
of society, than even those animals that are 
endued with the greatest strength and the 
moift rapacious dispositions. To the one we 
can oppose united powers oi^d superior arts; 
with regard to the other, experience has con- 
vinced us that no** art can counteract the 
effects of its 'amazing fecundity, and that 
force is ineffectually directed against an ani- 
mal possessed of such variety of means to 
elude it. 

“ There are two kinds of rats known in this 
country, — the black rat, which was formerly 
universal here, but is now very rarely seen, 
having* been almost extirpated by the large 
brown kind, which is ^nerally distinguished 
by the name of the Norway rat. • 

“ This formidable invader is now universally 
diffused^ through the whole country, from 
whence every method has been tried in vrin 
to exterminate it. This, species is about nine 
inches long, of a light-brown colour, mixed 
with tawny and ash ; the throat and belly are 


of a dirty white, inclining to grey ; its feet ore 
naked, and of a pale flesh-colour ; the tail is 
as long as the body, covered with minute 
^i^ky scales, thinly interspersed with short 
(airs. In summer it frequents the banks of 
rivers, ponds, and ditches, where it lives on 
frogs, fishes, and small animals. But its rapa- 
city is not entirely confined to these. It de- 
stroys rabbits, poultiy, young pigeons, &c. It 
infests the gtnnary, the bam, and the store- 
house ; does infinite mischief among com and 
fruit of all kinds ; and not content with satis- 
fying its hunger, frequently carries off large 
quantitiea to its hiding-place. It is a bold and 
fierce little anunal, and when closely pursued, 
will turn and fasten on its assailant. Its bite 
I is keen, and the wound it inflicts is painful 
and difficult to heal, owing to the form of its 
teeth, which are long, sharp, and of on iiTc- 
gular shape. 

“ The rat is amazingly prolifle, usually pro- 
ducing from twelve to eighteen young ones at 
one time. Their numbers would soon in- 
creaso beyond nil power of restraint, were it 
not for an insatiable appetite, that impels 
them to destroy and devour each other. The 
weaker always fall a prey to the stronger ; 
and a largo male rat, which usually lives by 
itself, is dreaded by those of its own species as, 
their most formidable enemy. 

“ It is a singular fact in the history of those 
animals,* that the skins of such of them as 
have been devoured in their holes have fre- 
quently been found curious.ly turned inside 
; out, every part being completely inverted, 
even to the ends of the toes. How the opera- 
tion is performed it W'ould bo difficult to ascer- 
tain; but it appears to he effected in some 
peculiar mode of eating out ilw contents. 

“ Besides the numbers that perish in these 
unnatural conflicts, they have many fierce and 
inveterate enemies, that take every occasion to 
destroy them. Mankind have contrived vari- 
ous methods of exterminating these bold in- 
truders. For this purpose traps are often 
found ineffectual, such being the sagacity of 
the animals, that when any are drawn into 
the snare, the others by such means leam to 
avoid the dangerous alluroment, notwith- 
standing the utmost caution may have been 
used to conceal the design. The surest me- 
thod of Killing them is by poison. Nux vomica 
ground and mixed with oatmeal, with a small 
proportion of oil of rhodium and musk, have 
been found from experience to be vexy effec- 
tual. 

“ The jrater-rat is somewhat smaller than 
the Norway rat; its head larger and its nose 
thicker; its eyes are small; its ears short; 
scarcely appearing through the hair ; its teeth 
are large, strong,, and yellow ; the hair on its 
body thicker and longer than that of the com- 
mon rat, and chiefly of a dark brown colour 
mixed with red*; the belly is grey; the tail five 
inches long, covered with short black hairs, 
and the tip with white. 
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“The water-rat genemlly frequents the 
I sides of rivers, ponds, and ditches, where it 
burrows and farms its nest. It feeds on £r<^s, 
sxnidl jlsh and spawn, swims and dives re- 
, nariiably fast, and can continue a long time 
under water.”* 

In Mr. Charles Fothergill’s Essay on Hie 
PhUoBOphyf Study ^ and Use of Natural Hlst^ 
,(181 8), we find some reflections which remind 
"us of Hay and Derham. We shall extract a* 
few paragraphs which relate to the subject in 
liand. 

“ Nothing can alFord a finer illustration of 
the beautiful order and simplicity of the laws 
v^hioh govern the creation, tbdn the certainty, 
precision, and regularity with wliich the na- 
tural checks in tlie superabundant increase of 
each tribe of animals ore managed ; and every 
family is subject to the operation of chocks 
peculiar to the species — whatever it may be— 
and established by a wise law of the Most 
High, to counteract the fatal cflects that might 
arise from an over-active populative principle. 
It is by the admirable disposition of these 
checks, the contemplation of which is alone 
sufficient to astonish the loftiest and most 
comprehensive soul of man, that the whole 
system of animal life, in all its various forms, 
is kept in due strength and equilibrium. 

• “ This subject is worthy of the naturalist’s 
most serious consideration.” ^ 

“ This great law,” Mr. F. proceeds, “ per- 
vades and affects the whole animal creation, 
and so active, unwearied, and rapid is the 
principle of increase over the moans of sub- 
sistence amongst the inferior animals, that it 
is evident W'hole genera of carnivorous beings 
amongst beasts, birds, fish, reptiles,* and in- 
sects, have been created for the express pur- 
pose (?) of suppressing the redundancy of 
I others, and restraining iboir numbers within 
I proper limits. 

I ^ “ But even the natural* checks are insuffi- 
cient to restrain the effects of a too-rapid 
populative principle in some animals, which 
have, tlierofore, certain destructive propensi- 
ties given to tliem by the Creator, that operate 
powerfully upon themselves and their off- 
spring, as may be particularly observed in the ^ 
' natural history of the rabbity but which is still | 
more evidently and strikingly displayed in the 
' life and economy of the rat. • * i 

« It has been calculated by Air. Pennant, 

. and there can bo no doubt of tlie tnitli of the 
Btofaement, that the astonishing number of 
1,274',840 may be produced from a single pair 
of rabbits in the short space of four, years, as 
' thAse animals in their wild state breed seven 
times ill a-yeor, and generally produce eight 
' young ones each time. They are capable of 

* procreation at the age of five or six months, 
and the doe carries her burthen no more tlian 

days. 

“ But the principle of incfcasc is much 

* BcwioklB Hutprff of Quadrupeds, 1790, 804 


more powerful, active, and effective in the 
common grey rat than in any other animal of 
equal size. This destructive animal is conti- 
nually under the furor of animal love. The 
female carries her young for one month only 
and she seldom or never produces a less num- 
ber than twelve, but sometimes os many as 
eighteen at a litter — ^the medium number may 
be taken for an average — and the period of 
gestation, though of such short continuance, is 
confined to no particular season of'the yeai*. 

“ The embraces of the male are admitted 
immediately after the birth of the vindictive 
progeny; and it is a fact which I have as- 
certained beyond any doubt, that tlie female 
suckles her young ones almost to llie very 
moment when another litter is dropping into 
the world as their successors. 

“A celebrated Yorkshire rat-catcher whom I 
' have occasionally employed, one day killed a 
largo female rat, that was in the act of suck- 
ling twelve young ones, which had attained a 
very considerable growth ; nevertheless, upon 
opening her swoUen body, ho found thirteen 
quick young, that wert within a few days of 
flieir birth. Supposing, therefoee, lliat the 
rat produces ten litters in the course of a 
year, and that no check on tlicir iuci-easo 
should operate destructively for the Space of 
four years, a number not far short of 3,000,000 
might bo x)roduced from a single pair in that 
time! 

“ Now, the consequence of f^ich an active 
and productive principle of increase, if Auftered 
continually to operate without c'heck, would 
soon bo fatally obvious. Wo have hcMvd of 
fertile plains devastated, and largo to^Mis un- 
dermined, in Spain, by rabbits; ofid even 
that a milibjjry force from Home was once re- 
quested of tne great Augustus to suppress tho 
astonishing numbers of tlie same animal over- 
runnii^ the island of Majorca and Minorca. 
This circumstance is recorded by Pliny. 

“ If, therefore, rats were suffered to mul- 
tiply without the restraint of the most power- 
M and positive natural checks, not only would 
fertile plains and rich cities bo undormiifed 
and destroyed, but tho whole surface of tho 
earth in a very fSw years would be rendered a 
barren and hideous waste!*, covered with my- 
riads of famished grey rats, against wliich man 
himself would contend in vain. But tho same 
iUmighty Being who perceived a necessity for 
their existence, has also restricted their num. 
hers within proper bounds, by creating to them 
many very powerful enemies, and still more 
effectually by establishing a propensity in 
themselves, the gratification pf which Ik^s con- 
tinually tho effect of leteening their numbers, 
even moi^ than any of their foreign enemies. 

“ The male rat has an insatiable thirst for 
the blood of his own offspring; the female, 
being aware of this passion, liides hef* young 
in such secret placed as she supposes Ukely to 
escape notice or discovery, till her progeny are 
old enough to venture forth and stand upon 
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their own energies ; bnt, notwithstanding this I keep them for the purpose of rat matches. I 


precaution, the male rat frequently discovers 
them, and destroys as many as he can ; nor is 
the defence of the mother any very effectual 
protection, since she herself sometimes falls' a 
victim to her temerity and her maternal ten- 
derness. 

“ Besides this propensity to the destruction 
of their own offspring, when other food fails 
them, rats hunt down and prey upon each 
other with the most ferocious and desperate 
aridity, inasmuch as it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, in a colony of these destructive animals, 
that a single male of more than ordinary 
powers, after having overcome and devoured 
all competitors with the exception of a few 
females, reigns the sole bloody and much- 
I dreaded tyrant over a considerable territoiy, 

I dwelling by himself in some solitary hole, and 
never appearing abroad without spreading 
terror and dismay even amongst the YemaZes 
whose embraces he seeks. In this relentless 
and hleody character may be found one^nf the 
most powerful and positive of the &ecks 
wliich operate tothorepifesBion of this species 
within propeP hounds; a character which at- 
taches, in a greater or less degree, to thq 
whole Mt/s genus, and in which we may readily 
perceive the cause of the extirpation of the 
old black rats of England, Afiis ralhm; for the 
largo grey rats, having superior bodily powers 
united to the same camivorous propensities, 
would easily conquer and destroy their 
black oflponents wherever they could be 
found, and whenever they mot to dispute the 
title of possession or of sovereignty.’’ 

When J[ho young rats begin to issue from 
• tlieir lioles, the mother watches, defends, and 
even fights with the cats, in order to save 
them. A large rat is more mischievous than 
a young cat, and nearly as strong : the rat 
uses her fore-teeth, and the cat makes most 
use of her claws ; so that tho latter requires 
both to he vigorous and accustomed to hght, 
in order to destroy her adversary. 

The weasel, though smaller, is a much more 
donghrous and formidable enemy to the rnt, 
because it can follow it into i|s retreat. Its 
strength being nearly e^ual to that of the rat, 
the combat ofben oontmues for a long time, 
but the method of using their arms by the 
opponents is very different. The rat wounds 
only by repeated strokes with his fore-teeth, ' 
whi&h are better formed for gnawing than , 
biting ; and, being situated at the eztreznity of | 
the lever or jaw, they have not much force. 
But the weasel bites orudly mth the whole 
jaw, and, instead of letting go its hold, sucks 
the blood from the wooded part, so that the 
rat is always killed. ^ 

, A Nioax AT Bat-Khuko. 

CoNsiPEitiNa the immense number of rats 
which form on artide of commere^witb many 
of the lower orders, whoso business it is to 


thought It necessary, for the full olacidatlon 
of my sutQeet, to vidt the well-known public- 
house in London, where, on a certain night in 
the week, a pit is built up, and regular rat- 
killing matches take place, and where those 
who have sporting dogs, and are anxious to 
test their qualities, can, after such matches aro 
finished, purchase half a dozen or a'dozen rats 
fbr them to practise upon, and judge for them- 
selves of their dogs' ** peiformanoes.” 

To quote the words printed on the pro- 
prietor’s cardf ** he is always at his old house 
at home, os usual, to discuss the vancy 
generally.” * 

I arrived at about eight o’clock at tho tavern 
where the performances were to take place. I 
was too early, but there was plenty to occupy 
my leisure in looking at the curious scene 
around me, and taking nates of the habits 
and conversation of the customers who were 
flocking in. 

The front of the long bar was crowded with 
men of every grade of society, oil smoking, 

{ drinking, and talking about dogs. Many of 
them had brought witii them their “fancy” 
animols, so that a kind of “canine exhibition” 
was going on ; some carried under their ann 
small bull-dogs, whoso flat pink noses rubbed 
against my arm as I passed ; others had Skyc- 
terriers, curled up like halls of hah, and 
sleeping like onildren, as they wore nursed by 
[ their owners. The only animals that seemed 
awake, and imder continual excitoment, were 
the Utile brown English terriers, who, despite 
the neat black leathern collars by which they 
I were held, struggled to get loose, as if they 
smelt the» rats in the room above, and weni 
impatient to begin tho fray. 

Tliere is a business-like look about ibis 
fevom which at onco lots you into tho cha- 
racter of the person who owns it. The drink- 
ing seems to havo been a secondary notion in 
its formation, for it is a low-roofed room with- 
j out any of those adornments which are now 
I gcnerolly considered so necessaiy to render a 
public-house attractive. The tubs whore tiio 
spirits are kept are blistered with the heat of 
the gas, and so dirty that tlie once biilUant gilt 
hoops aro now quite black. 

Sleeping on on old hall-chair lay an enor- 
mous white bulldog, “ a' great beauty,” as I 
was informed, with a head as round and 
smooth os a clenched boxing-glove, and seem- 
ingly too large for the body. Its forehead 
j appeared to protrudo in a manner significant 
of water op the brain, and almost overhung 
the short nose, through which the animal 
breathed heavily. When this dog, which was 
the admiration of all beholders, rose up, its 
legs were os bowed as a tailor’s, leaving a 
peculiar pear-shaped opening between .them, 
which, I was infomed, was one of its points 
of beauty. It was a white dog, with a gore look, 
frrom its being peculiarly pink round the eyes, 
nose, and indeed at all the edges of its body. 




On the other side of the fire-place was a 
white bull-terrier dog, with a black patch over 
Uie eye, which gave him rather a disreputable 
look. This animal was watching the move- 
ments of the customers in front, and occa^ 
sionally, when the entrance-door was swung 
back, would give a growl of inquii^ as to what 
the fresh-qpmer wanted. The proprietor was 
kind enough to inform me, as he patted this 
animal's ribs, which showed like the hoops on 
a butter-firkin, that he considered there had 
been a “ little of the greyhound in some of 
his back generations.” 

About the walls were hung^clusters of black 
leather collars, adorned with brass rings and 
clasps, and pre-eminent was a silver dog-col- 
lar, which, from tlie conversation of those 
about me, I learnt was to be the prize in a 
rat-match to be “ killed for” in a fortnight’s 
time. • 

As the visitors poured in, they, at the re- 
quest of the proprietor “ not to block up the 
bar,’* took their seats in the parlour, and, ac- 
corn ponied by a waiter, who kept shouting. 
“ Give yom* orders, gentlemen,” I entered the 
room. 

1 found that, like the bar, no pains had been 
taken to render the room attractive to the 
customers, for, with the exception of the sport- 
ing pictures hung against the dingy paper, it 
was devoid of all adornment. jOver Uie fire- 
place were square glazed boxes, iu ^^icb were 
the stuffed forms of clogs famous in their day. 
rre-eniineiit among the prints was that repre- 
sentmg the “Wonder" Tiny, ‘‘five pounds and 
a half in weight,” as he appeared killing 200 
rats. TJiis engi'aving had a singular look, 
fi:om its having been printed upcAi a silk 
handkerchief. Tiny had been a great fa- 
vourite with iho proprietor, and used to wear 
a lady’s bracelet as a collar. 

Among the stuffed heads was one of a white 
bull-dog, with tremendous glass eyes sticking 
out, as if it had died of strangulation. 3'ho 
proprietor’s son was kind enough to explain 
to me the qualities that had once belonged to 
this favourite. “ They’ve spoilt her in stuffing, 
sir,” he said ; “made her so short in the head; 
but she was the wonder of her day. There 
wasn’t a dog in England os would come Qigh 
her. There’s her daughter," he added, poiot- 
ing to another head, something like*that of a 
seal, but she wasn’t reckoned half as hand- 
some as her mother, though she was very 
much admired in lier time. 

“ That there is a dog,” he continued, point- 
ing to one represented with a rat in its mouth, 
“ it was as good as any in England, though 
so small. Ive seen her kill a dozen rats 
olXin>8t as big as herself, though they killed 
h$r at last; for sewer-rats are drea^ul for 
giiHbig dogd canker in the mouth, and she 
wore herself out with continuc^y killing them, 
though we always rinsed her mouth out well 
with peppermint and water while she were at 
work. T^en rats bite they are pisonous, and 


an ulcer is formed, which we are oblcegecl to 
lance ; that’s what killed her." 

The company assembled in “the parlour” 
consisted of sporting men, or those who, fro in 
curiosity, hod come to -witness what a rat- 
match was like. Seated at the same table, 
-talking together, were those dressed in the 
costermonger's suit of corduroy, soldiers with 
their uniforms carelessly unbuttoned, coacli- 
men in their livery, and tradesmen who had 
slipped on their evening frock-coats, and run 
out from the shop to see the sport. 

The dogs belonging to the company A^ ere 
standing on the different tables, or tied to the * 
legs of the formq, or sleeping in their owners’ 
aims, and were in turn minutely criticised — 
their limbs being stretched out as if they Avere 
being felt for fractures, and their mouths looked 
into, ns if a dentist were examining their teeth. 
Neai’ly aU the little animals were marked AA’ith 
scars from bites. “ Pity to bring him up to 
rat-killing,” said one, who had been admiring 
a ficrce-looking bull-terrier, although he did 
not mention at the some time wlint line in life 
the little animal ought to pursue. 

At another table one man Afas declaring 
that bis pet animal w'as the exact image of the 
celebrated rat-kiUmg dog “Billy,” at pic same 
time pointing to the picture against the Avail 
of that famous animal, “ as he performed his 
wonderful feat of killing 500 rats in five 
minutes and a half.” 

There were amongst the# visitors some 
French gentlemen, Avho had evidently Avit- 
nessed nothing of the Icind before ; and Avhilst 
they endeavoured to drink their hot gin and 
water, they made their interpreter ^translale 
to them the contents of a large placard hung 
upon u hatpeg, and headed — 

“ Eveey Man has his Fancy. 

BATTING SPOUTS IN BEALITY.” 

About nine o’clock the proprietor took llie 
chair in the parlour, at the same time giving 
the order to “abut up the shutters in the 
room above, and light up the pit." Thif an- 
nouncement seqmed to rouse the spirits of the 
impatient asscii^ly, and oven the dogs tied to 
the legs of the tables ran but to the length of 
their leathern thongs, and their tails curled 
like eels, as if they understood the meaning of 
the words. 

“ Why, that’s the little champion,” soid'tlie 
proprietor, patting a dog -with thighs like a 
grasshopper, and whose mouth opened back 
to its ears. “ Well, it is a beauty 1 I wish I 
could gammon you to Uke a ‘fiver’. for it.” 
Then looking round room, he added, 
“Well, |;ents, I’m glflRo see you look so 
comfortable.” 

The performances of the evening were some- 
what hurried on by the entering of*a young 
gentleman, whom the waiters called “ Cap’an.” 

“ Now, Jqpi, when is this match coming off?” 
the Captain asked impatiently; and despite 
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the assurance that they were getting ready, he 
threatened to leave the place if kept waiting 
much longer. This young officer seemed to 
be a great “ fancier’' of dogs, for he made the 
louiid of the room, handling each animal in 
its tuin, feeling and squeezing its feet, and 
scrutinising its eyes and limbs with such mi- 
nuteness, that the French gentlemen were 
forced to inquire who he was. 

There was no announcement that the room 
above was ready, though everybody seemed 
to understand it ; for all rose at once, and 
mounting tho broad wooden staircase, which 
led to what was once the drawing-room," 
dropped their shillings into the hand of the 
proprietor, and entered the rat-killing apart- 
ment. I 

“ The pit," as it is called, consists of a small 
circus, some six feet in diameter. It is about 
as large as a centre flower-bed, and is fitted 
with a high wooden rim that reaches to elbow 
height. Over it the branches of a gas lamp 
are arranged, which light up the white painted 
floor, and cveiy part of the little arena. On 
one side of the room is a recess, which the 
proprietor calls his “ private box,’* and this 
apartment the Captain and his frioud soon 
took possession of, whilst the audience gene- 
rally clambered upon the tables and forms, or 
hung over the sides of the pit itself. 

All the little dogs which the visitors had 
brought up vgth them were now squalling and 
barking, and struggling in their masters' arms, 
as if they 'were thoroughly acquainted with 
the uses of the pit; and when a rusty wire 
cage of^rats, filled with tlie dark moving mass, 
was brought forward, the noise of the dogs 
was so great that the proprietor was obliged to 
%hout out — Now, you that have dogs do \ 
make ’em shut up." | 

The Captain was the first to jump into the 
pit. A man wanted to sell him a buU-terrier, 
spotted like a fancy rabbit, and a dozen of 
rats was the consequent order. 

Tho Captain preferred pulling the rats out 
of^the cage himself, laying hold of them by 
their tails and jerking tUe^ into the arena. 
He was cautioned by one of the men not. to 
let them bito him*, for “ believe me," were the 
words, *• you'll never forget, Cap'an ; these 'ere 
are none of the cleanest.’’ 

Whilst the rats were being counted out, 
some of those that had been taken hrom the 
cage ran about tbe painted floor and climbed 
up tho young officer’s legs, maJdng him shake 
them off and exclaim, ** Get out, you vannint ! ” 
whilst others of the ugly little animals sat 
upon their hind legs, cleaning their ffices with 
their paws. ' • 

When the question was brought 

forth and sbqwn the dozen rats, he grew ex- 
cited, *and stretched himself in his owner's 
arms, whilst all the other animals joined in 
a ftill chorus of whining. 

** Chuck him iu,” said the Captain^ and over 
went the dog ; and in a second the rats were 


runninc round tho circus, or trying to hide " 
themselves between the small openings in the 
boards round the pit. ^ 

Although the proprietor of tho dog ondea- 
vourod to speak up for it, by doclai-ing “itwos 
a good *un, and a very pretty performer," still 
it was e\idently not worth much in a rat-kill- 
ing sense ; and if it had not ^en for his 
** second," who beat tho sides of the pit with 
his hand, and shouted “ Hi I hi I at ’em I" in 
a most bewildering manner, wo doubt if tho 
terrier would not have preferred leaving tho 
rats to themselves, to enjoy their lives. Some 
of the rats, when the dog advanced towards 
them, sprang up in his face, molJing him diaw 
back with astonishment. Others, as he bit 
them, curled round in his mouth aud fastened 
on his nose, so that ho had to carry them as a 
cat does its kittens. It (Uso requiicd many 
shouts of “Drop it — dead ’un,’’ before ho would 
leave those he had killed. 

Wo cannot say whether the dog was event- 
ually bought ; but from its owner's exclaiming, 
in a kind of apologetic tone, “ Why, ho never 
saw a rat before in all his life," ^YO fancy no 
dealings took placo. 

The Captain seemed anxious to sco as much 
sport as he could, for lie frequently a^ked 
those who carried dogs in their aims whether 
“ his little ’un would kill," and appeared soiry 
when such answers* were given as — “ My dog’s 
mouth’s a little out of order, Cnp'an," or “ Tve 
only tried him at very small ’uns." 

One little dog was put in the pit to amuse 
himself with the dead bodies. He seued liold 
of one almost as big os himself, shook it 
furiousiy till the head thumped tlie floor like 
a drumstick, making those oroimd shout with 
laughter, and causmg one man to exclaim, 

“ He’s a good ’un at shaking heads and tails, 
ain’t he?" 

I Preparations now began for tho grand match 
of the evening, in which flifl^ rota were to be 
killed. Tho “ dead ’Uns’’ wore gathered up by 
their tails and flung into the comer. The 
floor was swept, and a big flaiba^t produced, 
like those in which chickens are brought to 
market, and under whose iron wire top could 
be seen small mounds of closely packed rats. 

This match seemed to be between tthe pro- 
prietor and his son, and the stake to be gained 
was only a bottle of lemonade, of which the 
father stipulated he should have first drink. 

It was strange to observe the daring manner 
in which the 1^ introduced his hand into the 
rat cage^ sometimes keeping it there for more 
than a minute at a time, as he fumbled about 
and stirred up with his fingers the living moss, 
picking out, as he had been requested, “ only 
the big ’uns.” 

When tbe fifty animals had been flung into 

the pit, they gathered themselves together into 

a mou^ whidh .reached oue-thirdup tbe sides, 
and which reminded ouie of tho heap of hair- 
sweepings in a barber’s shop after a heavy 
day's cutting. These were all sewer and water- 
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ditch rats, and the smell that rose firom them 
was like that from a hot drain. 

The Captain' amused himadf by flicking at 
them \vith his pocket handkerchim, and offer- 
ing them the lighted end of his cigar, irhich 
the little creatures tamely snuffed at, and drew 
back from, as they singed their noses. 

It was also a favourite amusement to blow on 
the mound of rats, for they seemed to dislike 
the cold wind, which sent them fluttering 
about like so many feathers; indeed, whilst 
the match was going on, whenever the little 
animals collected together, andjformed a bani- 
. cade as it were to the dog, the cry of Blow on 
! blow on ’em ! '* was given by me spectators, 
and the dog's second puffed at them as if ex- 
tinguishing a fire, when they would dart off 
like so many sparks. 

The company was kept waiting so long for 
tlie match to begin that the impatient Captain 
again threatened to leave the house, and was 
only quieted by the proprietor’s reply of ** My 
dear friend, bo easy, the boy's on the stairs 
willi the dog;*’, and true enough we shortly 
heard a wheezing and a screaming in the pass- 
Qgo without, as if some strong-winded anunal 
were being 'Strangled, and presently a boy 
entered, carrying in his arms a bull-terrier in 
a perfect flt of excitement, foaming at the 
mouth and stretching its neck forward, so that 
the collor which held it back seemed to be 
culling its throat in two. 

The animal wa^ nearly mad with rage — 
scratching and struggling to get loose. ** Lay 
hold a little closer up to the head or he'll turn 
round and nip yer,” said the proprietor to his 
son. • 

Whilst the gasping dog was fastened up in a 
comer to writhe its impatience oway, the land- 
lord made inquiries for a stop-watch, and also 
for an umpire to decide, as he added, ** whether 
the rats were dead or alive when they’re 
* killed,’ as Paddy says/ 

When all the arrangements hod been made 
the ** second” and the dog jumped into the 
pit, and after “ letting him see ’em a bit,” 
the terrier was let loose. 

The moment the dog was ** free,” he be- 
came quiet in a most business-like manner, 
and rushed at the rats, buiying his nose in 
the mound till ho brought out one in his 
n^outii. In a short time a dozen rats with 
watted necks were lying bleeding on the floor, 
and the white paint of the pit became grained 
with blood. 

, In a little time the terrier had a nat hang- 
,ing'i^t6 his nose, which, despite his tossing, 
held on. He dashed up against the 
side^^ l<^aving a patch of blood as if a straw- 
b^y had been' smashed there. 

** Me doesn't squeal, that's one good thing," 
said one of the lookers-on. 

As the rats fell on their sides after a bite 
they were collected toga^er in the centre, 
where they lay quivering in their death- 
I gasps 1 


** Hi, Butcher! hi. Butcher!” shouted tlie 
seoondi good dog! hur-r-r-r-r-hl" and he 
beat the sides of the pit like a drum till the 
dog flew about with new life. 

**I)ead ’un! drop it!” he cried, when the 
terrier “ nosed" a rat kicking on its side, as it 
slowly expired of its broken neck. 

Time !” said the proprietor, when four of 
the eight minutes had expired, and the dog 
was caught up and held panting, his neck 
stretched out like a serpent’s, staring inteutiy 
at the rats which still kept crawling about. 

The poor little wretches in this brief inten-al, 
as if forgetting their danger, again commenced 
cleaning themselves, some nibbling the ends 
of their tails, others hopping about, going now 
to the legs of the lad in the pit, and sniffing 
at his trousers, or, strange to say, advancing, 
smelling, to within a few paces of their enemy 
the dog. 

The dog lost the match, and the proprietor, 
we presume, honourably paid the bottle of 
lemonade to his son. But he was evidently 
displeased with the dog's behav^ur, for he 
said, He won’t do for me — he's not one of 
I my sort! Here, Jim, tell Mr. G. he may 
have him if he likes ; I won’t give him house 
' room." 

A plentiful shower of halfpence was thrown 
into the pit as a reward for the second who 
had backed the dog. 

A slight pause now took plate in tlie pro- 
ceedings, during which the landload requested 
that the gentlemen would give their minds 
up to drinking ; you know the love I have for 
you,” he added jocularly, ** and thah I don't 
care for any of you;" whilst the waiter ac- 
companied the invitation with a cry of “ Givq 
your orders, gentlemen,” and the lad with the 
rats asked if any other gentleman would 
like any rats.” 

Several other dogs were tried, and amongst 
them one who, from the size of his stomach, 
had evidently been accustomed to large din- 
ners, and looked upon rat-killJng os a sj^rt 
and not as a business. The appearance of 
this fat animal w«s greeted witli reiu^ks such 
as “ Why don’t you feed your dog ?” and “ You 
shouldn’t give him more than five meals a- 
day." 

Another impatient bull-terrier was thwnvn 
into the midst of a dozen rats. He did his 
duty so well, that the admiration of the spec- 
tators was focussed upon him. 

** Ah,” said one, ** h^t'd do better at a hun- 
dred than twelve;" whilst another observed, 
** Bat-killing’s Am game, I call see;" while the 
landlord himself said, V He’s a veiy pretty 
creetur', a&d I'd back him to kill against any- 
body’s dog at eight and a half or nine.” 

The Captain was so stortledt with this ter- 
rier’s “ cleverness,” that he vowed tiiat if she 
could kill fifteen in a minute ** he'd give a 
hundred guineas for her.” 

It was nearly twelve o'clock before the even- 
ing's performance concluded. Several of the 
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spectators tried their dogs upon two or three them anything for what they ketch, but merely 
rats, either the biggest or the smallest that give them pemission to hunt them in their 
could be found : and many offers as to what stacks and bams, so that they no longer get 
** he wanted for the dog,” and many inquiries their 2d. in the country, though they get \he\r 
as to who was its father,” were made before 8d. in town. 

the company broke up. **1 have some twenty families depending 

At last the landlord, finding that no gen- upon me. From Clavering, inEsse:^ I suppose 
tleman would like a few rats,” an<Lthat his 1 have hundreds of thousands of fats sent to 
exhortations to give their mincb up to me in wire cages fitted into baskets. • From 
diinking” produced no farther effect upon the Enfield I have a great, quantity, but the 
company, spoke the epilogue of the rat tra- ketchers don't get them all there, but travel 
gedies in these words; — ^ round the country for scores of miles, for you 

“ Gentlemen, 1 give a very handsome solid see 3d. a-head is money ; besides, thero are 
silver collar to be killbd for next Tuesday, some liberal farmers who will still give them 
Open to all the world, only they must be a hal^enny a>head>into the bargain. Enfield 
novice dogs, or at least such as is not con- is a kind of head-quarters for rat-ketchers. 
sidered p/i«enomenons. We shall have plenty It's dangerous work, though, for you see 
of sport, gentlemen, and there will be loads there is a wonderfhl deal of differenco in the 
of rat-killing. 1 hope to see all my kind specie of rats. The bite of sewer or water- 
friends, not forgetting your dogs, likewise ; ditch rats is veiy bad. The water and ditch 
and may they be like the Irishman all over, rat lives on filth, but your bam-rat is a plump 
who had good trouble to catch and kill 'em, fellow, and he lives on the best of eveiything. 
and took good care they didn't come to life He’s well off. There's as much dijfference 
again. Gentlemen, there is a good parlour between the bam and sewer-rats as between a 
down-stairs, where we meets for harmony and brewer's horse and a costermonger’s. Sewer- 
entertaiument.’4 rats are very bad for dogs, their coats is poi- 

sonous. 

Jimmy Shaw. ** Some of the rats that ore brought to me 

are caught in the warehouses in the City. 

^ The proprietor of one of the largest sporting Wherever there is anything in the shape of 
public-houses in London, who is celebrated provisions, there you ore sure to find Mr. Eat 
for the rat-matches which come off weekly an mtrudor.t The ketchers are paid for ketch- 
at his establishnq^nt, was kind enough to fa- ing them in the warehouses, and then they arc 
vour mo with a few details as to the quality sold to me as well, so the men must m^e a 
of those animdls which are destroyed in his good thing of it. Many of the more courageous 
pit. His statement was certainly one of the kind of warehousemen will take a pleasure in 
most curious that I have listened to, and it hunting the rats themselves. 

• was given t9 me with a readiness and a courtesy I shoifid think I buy in the course of the 

of manner such as I have not often met with year, on tne average, from 300 to 700 rats 
during my researches. The landlord himself o-week.” (Taking 600 as the weekly average, 
is known in pugilistic circles as one of the this gives a yearly purchase of 20,000 live rats.) 
most skilful boxers among what is termed the ** That’s what I kill taking all the year round, 
“ light weights.** ^ you see. Some first-class chaps will come 

His statement is curious, as a proof of the here in the day-time, and they’ll tiy their dogs, 
large trade which is carried on in these ani- They’ll say, * Jimmy, give the dog 100.' After 
m(ds, for it would seem that the men who he’s polished them off they'E say, perhaps, 
makcAa business of catching rats ore not al- *Hang it, give him another 100.’ Bless you!*' 
ways employed as exterminators,” for they he added, in a kind of whisper, “I've had noble 
make a good living as “ purveyor ” for supply- ladies and titled ladies come here to see the 
ing the demands of* the sporting portion of sport— K>n the quiet, you know. When my wife 
London. was here they would come regular, but now 

“ The poor people," said the sporting land- she’s away they don’t come so often, 
lord, “ who supply me vdth rats, are what you “ The largest quantity of rats I’ve bought 
may call bam-door labouring poor, for they from one man was five guineas’ worth, or 
are the most ignorant people I ever come near, thirty-five dozen at 3d. a-head, and that’s a load 
Eeally you would not believe people could live for a horse. This man comes up from Claver- 
in such ignorance. Talk about Latin and ing in akind of cart, with ahorse that's aregular 
Greek, sir, why English is Latin to them — phenomena*,forit ain’t like a beast nor nothing, 
in fact, I have a diffioullv to understand them I pays him a good deal of money at tunes, and 
myself. When the harvest is got in,^ey go I'm sure I can’t tell what he does with it; but 
hunting the hedges and ditches for rats, they do tell me that he deals in old iron, and 
Once faimora had to pay 2d. a-head for goes buying it up, though he don’t seem to 
aU rats taught 'on their grounds, and they have much of a head-piece for that sort of 
nailed them up against- the Vail. But now that fancy neither. 

the rat-ketchers can get 3d, each by bringing “ During the harvest-tune the rats run 
the vermin up to town, the farmers don’t pay scarcer you see, and the ketcher turns up rat* 
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k6tol4fig^,|'Q|c jAift^r the hiksvBst 

rats je|» 

^'fyeSidcas ia«aiy .'as,2d00«at8:iii ihis^ry 
hjo^ise at^eae time.' XheyUl eonsome a sack of 
barley-meal a week, and the bnubea* if you 
dcm'tgive'em goodatu^they’lleatonatanother, 
bang ’em ! 

Xm the oldest eanine fanoier in London, 
and I’m the.fivat that started ratting; in fao^ 
Iknow I’m the oldest oaterer in,rat-kUlin$ih 
the metrotpolis. I began asalad,«nd X hadmany 
noble friends, and was as good a manthen as 
1 am now. In faot, when I was seventeen or 
eighteen years of age I was ^uat Iike<what my* 
boy is now. 1 used at that4ime to be a great 
public oharakter, and hadmany liberal^ends 
—very liberal fnends. I used to give them 
rat sports, and I have k^t to it ever since. 
My boy can.hondle rats now just as I used to. 
then. 

“ Have 1 been hit by. them? Aye, .hundreds 
of times. Now, some people will say, * Hub 
yourself .over with caraway and stuff, and 
then rats won't bite you.’ But I give you my 
word and honour it's all nonsense, sir. 

** As I said, 1 was the first in London to give 
rat sports, and I've kept to it ever since. Bless 
you, there’s nothing that a rat won’t bite 
througli. I’ve seen my lads standing in the pit 
^vith the rats running about Uiem, and if they 
haven't taken the precaution to tie their 
trousers round with a bit of ailing, at the hot- 
tom, they'd have as many as five or sIk rats 
run up their trouser-legs. They'll deliberately 
take off their clothes and pick them out from 
their shirts, and bosoms, and breeches. Some 
people is amused, and others is horror-struck. 
People have asked them whether they ain’t 
robbed ? They'll say ‘ Yes,’ but Siat's as a 
lark; 'cos, sometimes when my boy has been 
taking the rats out of the cage, and somebody 
has taken his attention off, tal^g to him, he 
has had a bite, and will turn to me with his 
finger bleeding, and say, *Ye8, I’m rubbed, 
ain’t I, father? look here !’ 

'*A rat's bite is very singular, it’s a three- 
cornered one, like a leech’s, only deeper, of 
course, and it will bleed for ever such a time. 
My b^s have sometimes had theix fingers go 
dreadmlly bad fr<m rat^bitea, so that ^ey turn 
all black and putrid like-^aye, as black as the 
horse-hair covering to my sofa. People have 
said to me, * You ought to send the lad to the 
hospital, and have his finger took off;* but 
I’ve always left it to the lads, and they’ve said, 
* ph, don't mind i1^ father ; it'U get all right by 
md by.' And so it has. 

«;rhe best thing I ever foundfcftr arat-bite 
wliB the thick bottomaof.porter casks puiou as 
apordrice. The only thing you con Ao is to 
pwtice, and these porter bottoms is so ^power- 
M ,aad draws sq, that they’ll actually take 
thoms out of hmas* hQo& and feet after 
steepleohasing. 

In handling rats, iUi nothing more in the 
world but nerve that does iU Ishonld feint 


now if a rat was to run up my breeches, but I 
have knawn the time when I’ve been kivered 
with 'em. 

I generally throw my dead rats away now ; 
but two oT'riixee years since my boys took the 
idea of ftlritining them .into their heads, and 
they did about 800 of them,:and their skins 
was very womiaing. The boys was, after all, 
obliged to give them away to a furrier, for my 
wife di^’t like the notion, and I said, ' Throw 
them away;' but the idea strikes me to he 
something, and one that is lost sight of, for 
the skins are warm and handsome-looking — a 
.beauriful grey. 

There's nothing turns so quickly as dead 
rats, so I am obleeged to have my dustmen 
come round every -Wednesday morning ; and 
regifiarly enough they call too, for they know 
where there is a bob and a pot. I generally 
prefers using the authorised dustmen, though 
the others come sometimes — the fiying dust- 
men they cidl ’em— -and if they’re first, they has 
the job. 

“ It strikes me, though, that to throw away 
BO many valuable shins is a good thing lost 
sight of. r 

“ The rats want a deal of watching, and a 
deal of sorting. Now you can’t i>ut a se>\er and 
abam-rat together, it’s like piitting aTloossliian 
and a Tnrk under the same roof. ^ 

I can tell a bom-rat from a ship-rat or a^ 
sewor^-rat in a minute, and 1 honre to loolc over 
my stock when they come in, gv tliey’d fight to 
the death. There’s six or seven difterent 
kinds of rats, and if we don’t soft ’em tliey tear 
one another to pieces. 1 think when I have a 
number of rats in the house, that I am a lucky 
man if I don’t find a dozen dead wfrbii I go up • 
to them in the morning ; and when 1 tell you 
that at times-.*- when I’ve wanted to make up . 
my number for a match — I’ve given 21s. for i 
twenty rats, you may think 1 lose something 
that way every year. Bats, even now, is occa- 
sionally 'Gsr a-dozen; hut that, 1 think, is most 
inconsistent. 

“ If I had my will, I wouldn’t allow sewer 
ratting, for the rats in the shores eats' up a 
great quantity of sewer filth and rubbish, and 
is another sp^e of scavenger in their own 
way." 

After finishing his statement, the landlord 
showed me some very curious specimens of 
tamo rate-— some piebald, and others quite 
white, ydth pink eyes, which he -kept in cages 
in Ms sitting-room. He took them out from 
their cages, and handled them without the 
least fear, and even handled them rather 
rudely, as he showednie ^the peculiarities of 
their colonm; yet theJittle tame creatures did 
not /oncp attempt to oHe him. Indeed, they 
appeared to have lost the ttoiion of regaining 
their .liberty, and when hear their cages 
struggdfiid toretom to theirnests. * 

In one of these *boxes a Mack and a white 
rat wm confined together,. and ihe pro^etor, 
pointing to them, renucked, h<^ theyB 
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breed, for ihot^li white rats is Yeiy scarce, 
only ooQiuxing in fact by a fireah of nataie, 
femoy I shall be able, wi^ time and tronMe, 
to 'breed ’em myselfi The old. English rat 
is a small jet-black rat ; but the hist white rat 
as I heard of come out of a bTinal<groimd« At 
one time 1 bred rats very largely, hut now I 
leaves that fancy to my boys, for Tve as- much 
as 1 can do continuing to serve my worthy 
patrons.'* 

JlCK Bxaok. 

As I wished to obtain the best infomation 
,about rat and vermin destroying, I thought 1 
could not do better now than* apply to that 
eminent authority ^*the Queen’s ratcatcher,” 
and accordingly I sought an interview widi 
Mr. “Jack” Black, whose hand -bills are 
headed — “ V.B. Bat and mole destroyer to 
Her Mcgesty.” 

1 had already had a statement from the 
royal bug-destroyer relative to tho habits and 
means of exterminating those offensive vermin, 
and 1 was desirous of pairing it with an account 
of the personal* experience of the Queen of 
England’s ratcatcher. 

In tlie sporting world, and among his regular 
customers, the Queen’s ratcatcher is better 
, known by the name of Jack Black. He ezyoys 
the reputation of being the most fearless 
handler of rats of any man liv^, playing with 
them— as one expressed it to me— “ as if 

they were so many blind kittens." 

The first time*l ever saw Mr. Black was in 
the streets of London, at the comer of Hart- 
street, where he was exhibiting the rapid effects 
of his rat poJbon, by placing some of it m the 
mouth of a living animal. ' He had a cart then 
with rats painted on the panels, and at the 
tailboard, where he stood lecturing, he had a 
kind of stage rigged up, on which were cages 
filled with rats, and pills, and poison packages. 

Here I saw him. dip his hand into this cage 
of rats and take out os many as he could hold, 
a feat which generally caused an “oh!” of 
^ wonde# to escape from the crowd, especially 
when they observed that his haa^ were un- 
I bitten. Women more particulariy shuddered 
I when they beheld hind place some half-dozen 
of the dusty-looking bmtes within his shirt next 
his skin; and men swore the animals had been 
tamed, as he let them run up his arms like 
squirrels, and the people gathered roux^ 
beheld them sitting on ms shoulders cleaning 
their faces with their fronlrpaws, or rising up 
on their hind legs like Uttle kangaroos, and 
sniffing about his earn and cheeks. 

But those who knew Mr. Blade bett^i ^are^ 
weU aware that the animito he todr up an hia 
hand were as wild ,as any of the rats in the 
sewers ofLondon^and tiiat the onlymyst^ 
the exlfibition was that of a man havings 
courage enough to undertake the work. 

I afterwards visited Jade 'Blacks his hoa»e 
in Battorsea. I'had some diffleullgr in dia- 


ooveriaghia oounb^Tendstice, and was indebted 
to a group of cbildien gadiered round and 
atarixkg^ at the b^-oage in the window of his 
cottage tor hia address. Thehr exclamations 
of delight at a my parrot climbing with Ms 
beak and daws about the zinc wires of his cage, 
and the hopping of the Ettie linnets there, in 
the square bossB aooroeiy bigger than a brick, 
made me glanoe itp attbe door to discover who 
the bird-moieir was ; when {minted on a bit of 
zmo«-«^ju8t large enough to fit the shaft of a 
i taxnairt— I saw the wmds, “ J. Black, Bat De- 
rtroyer to Her M^esty,” surmounted by the 
royal initials, Y.B., together with the painting 
of a white nut * 

Mr. Blade was out “ sparrer keiohing,” as 
his wife informed me, for he had an order for 
three dozen, “ which waa to be shot in a match ” 
at some tea^gardeus^dosa by. 

When I called again Mr, Black had re- 
turned, and I fonndhim kneeling before a big, 
rusty iron-wire cage, os large as a sea-chest, 
and transferring -the sparrows from his bird- 
catching apparatus to the more roomy prison. 

He transacted a little business before 1 spoke 
to him, for the boys about tho door were ask- 
ing, “ Can 1 have one for a penny, master?” 

There is evidently a great art in handling 
I birds ; for when Mr. Bla^ held one, ho took 
hold of it by tiie wings end tail, so that the 
little creature seemed to be sitting upright 
and had npt a' feather rumpled, while it 
stretched out its neck and looked around it ; 
the boys, on the contrary, first made them 
flutter their feathers as rough as a hair ball, 
and then half smothered them between their 
two hands, by holding them as if they wished 
to keep theip hot. 

1 was soon at home with Mr. Black. He 
was a very different moa Bum what I had ex- 
pected to meet, for there waa an expression of 
kindliness in his countenance, a quality which 
does not exactly agree with one's preconceived 
notions of ratcatchers. His face had a strange 
appearance, from his rough, uncombed hair, be- 
ing nearly grey, and his eyebrows and whiskers 
black, 80 that he looked as if he wore powder. 

Mr. Black informed me that the big iron- 
wire cage, in Which the sparrows were flutter- 
ing about, had been constructed by him for rats, 
and ^at it held over a thousand when full — 
for rats are. packed like cups, he said, one over 
the other. “ But;" he added, “ business is bod 
for rots, and it makes a splendid hav^ ; be- 
sides, imarrers is the rats of birds, sir, for if 
you look at ’em in a cage they always huddles 
up in a comcff like rats in a pit, and they are 
a'most vermin in colour and habits, and Cots 
anything.” 

The ratcatcher’s parlour was more like a 
diop than a tomily apartment. In a box, with 
iron bars before it, like a rabbit-hutob, was a 
white fenet, twisting its long thin 'body urith a 
snake-like motion up and down the length of 
its prison, os restlsssly as if it wore ammiature 
polar'bear^ 
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When Mr. Black called ''Polly” to the ferret, 
it eame to the bore and fixed its phik eyes on 
him. A 4shild lying on the floor poked its 
fingers into the cage, but Polly only smelt at 
them, and, finding them not good to eat, vent 
away. ' 

Mr. Black stud's animals and birds, and 
also catches fish for vivaria. Against the walls 
were the furred and feathered remains of de- 
parted favourites, each in its glazed box* and 
appropriate attitude. There was a famous 
polecat — ''a first-rater at rats” we were in- 
formed. Here a ferret ” that never was 
equalled.” This canary had earned pounds.” 
That linnet “ was the wonder of its day,” The 
enormous pot-bellied carp, with the miniature 
rushes painted at the hack of its case, was 
caught in the Begent's Park waters. 

"In another part of the room hnng fishing- 
lines, and a badger’s skin, and lead-bobs and 
curious eel-hooks— -the latter as big as the 
curls on the temples of a Spanish dancer, and 
from here Mr. Black took down a transparent- 
looking fish, like a slip of parchment, and told 
me that it was a fresh-water smelt, and that 
he caught it m the Thames — "the first he 
ever heard of.” Then he showed me a beetle 
suspended to a piece of thmod, like a hig 
spider to its web, and this he informed mo 
was the Thames beetle, " which either hve by 
land or water.” 

"You ketc^ *em,” contizfued .Mr. Black, 
"when they are swimming on their hacks, 
a Inch is their nature, and when they turns 
o\er you finds ’em beautifully crossed and 
marked.” 

Bound tho^ room were hung paper bags, like 
those in whicli housewives keep^their sweet 
lierbs. "All of them there, sir, contain cured 
fish for eating,” Mr. Black explained to me. 

"I’m called down here the Battersea otter,” 
he went on, “ for I can go out at four in the 
morning, and come home by eight with a 
barrowful of freshwater fish. Nobody knows 
how I do it, because 1 never takes no nets or 
hues with mo. 1 assure them 1 ketch ’em 
•with my -hands, wliich I do, but they only 
laughs increderlous like. 1 Imows the fishes’ 
hamts, and watches the tides. I sells fresh 
fish — perch, roach, dace, gudgeon, and such- 
like, and even smedl jack, at threepence a 
pound, or what they'll fetch ; and I’ve caught 
near the Wandsworth 'Black Sea,* as we 
calls it. half a hundred weight sometimes, 
and I never took less than my hondkeichey 
ftOl.” 

1 was inclined — like the inhabitants of 
, Battersea — to be incredulous * of the rat- 
catcher’s hand-fishing, until, under a promise 
of secrecy, he confided his process to me, and 
then not only was I perfeetty convinced of its 
truth, but startled that so simple a method 
had never before been taken advantage of. 

Later in the day Mr. Black became very 
communicative. We sat chatting together in 
his sanded bird shop, and he told me all his 


misfortunes, and how had luck had pressed 
upon him, and driven him out of London. 

"I was fool enough to take a pnblic-house 
in Eegent-street, sir,” he said. “ My daughter 
used to dress as the ' Batkctcher’s Daughter,' 
and serve behind the bar, and that did pretty 
well for a time: but it was a brewer's house, 
and they ruined pie.” 

The costume of the " ratketchor’s daughter” 
was shown to me by her mother. It was a 
red velvet bodice, embroidered wth silver 
lace. 

"With a muslin skirt, and her hair dovni 
her back, she looked wery genteel,” added the 
parent 

Mr. Black’s chief complaint was tliat he 
could not "make an appearance,” for his 
"unifoim” — a beautiful green coat and red 
waistcoat — were pledged.” 

Whilst giving me his statement, Mr. Black, 
in proof of his assertions of the biting powers 
of rats, drew my attention to the leathern 
breeches he wore, " as were given him twelve 
years ago by Captain B 

These were pierced in some places with the 
teeth of the animals, and 'in otheis were 
scratched and fringed liko the woshleather of I 
a btreet knife-seUer. 

His hands, too, and even his face, hod scars 
upon them from bites. 

Mr. Black informed me that ho had given 
up tobacco "since a haccident lie luet with from 
a pipe. 1 was smoking a pi^c,” ho said, " and 
a Bicnd of mine by chance jobbed it into my 
mouth, and it went right thiough to the back 
of my palate, and 1 nearly died.” 

Hero his wife added, " Theio’b^ hole there | 
to this day you could put your thumb into 
you never saw such a mouth.” 

Mr. Black informed me in secret that he 
had often, "unbeknoim to his wife,” tasted 
what cooked rats >^cre like, and he asserted 
that they wero as moist as rabbits, and quite as 
nice. 

"If they arc shewer-rats,” he continued, 
"just chase them for two or three cla>s befoie 
you kill them, and they are as good ak born- 
rnts, I give you my word, sir.” 

I Mr. Black’S statement was os follows : — 

I *'I should think I’ve been at ratling a’most 
for five-and-thirty year; indeed, I may say 
from my childhood, for T^e kept at it a’most 
I all my life. I’ve been dead near three times 
I from bites— as near as a toucher. I once had 
the teeth of a rat break in my finger, which 
was dreadful bad, and swole, and putnfied, so 
that I had to have the broken hits pulled out 
with tweezers. When the bite is a bad one, 
it festers and forms a hard core in the ulcer, 
which tis veiy painful, and throbs very much 
indeed; and alter that oo^e comes away, im- 
less you cleans 'em out well, the sores, even 
after they seemed to be healed, bre& out ovqy 
and over again,* and never cure perfectly. 
This core is as hig as a boiled fish's eye, and 
as hard aa a stone. 1 generally cuts the Mte 
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out clean with a lancet, and squeege the hu* 
mour well from it, and that’s the only way to 
cure it thorough — as you see my hands ia all 
covered with seal's from bites. 

<*Tho worst bite 1 over had was at the 
Manor House, Hoinsey, kept by Mr. Burnell. 
One day when I was there, he had some rata 
get loose, and he asked me to ketch 'em for 
him, as they was wanted for a match tliat was 
coming on that afternoon. ^^1 had picked up 
a lot— indeed, I had one in each hand, and 
another again my knee, when I happened to 
come to a sheaf of straw, which I turned over, 
and there was a rat there. I couldn’t lay hold 
on him 'cause my hands was full, and as I 
stooped down he ran up the sleeve of ray coat, 
and bit me on the muscle of the arm. 1 shall 
never forgot it. It turned me all of a sudden, 
and made me feel numb. In less than half- 
an-hour 1 was took so bad*I was obleeged to 
be sent home, and I had to get some one to 
drive my cart for me. It was terrible to see 
the blood that came from me — I bled awful. 
Burnell seeing me go so queer, says, * Here, 
Jack, tolco som(? brandy, you look so awful 
bad.' The arm swole, and went as heavy as a 
ton weight pretty well, so that I couldn’t even 
lift it, and so painful I couldn’t bear my wife 
,lo fement it. I was kept in bed for two 
months through that bite at Bumell’s. I wds 
so weak I couldn’t stand, and I was dreadful 
feverish — all warn^th like. I knew I was going 
to die, ’cause I remember the doctor coming 
and opening my eyes, to see if I was still 
alive. 

I've been bitten nearly everywhere, even 
^herc I cant name to you, sir, and right 
through my thumb nail too, which, as you see, 
fdways has a split in it, thojUgh it’s years since 
I was wounded. I suffei ^ag a s much from that 
bite on my thumb as an^ll|^g. It went right 
up to my ear. 1 felt the pain in both places 
at once — a regular twinge, like touching the 
nerve of a tooth. The thumb went black, and 
I was told 1 ought to have it off ; but 1 knew 
a yourlg chap at the Middlesex Hospital who 
wasn't out of his time, and he said, * No, I 
wouldn’t, Jack;' and no more I*did; and he 
used to strap it up foif me. But the worst of 
it was, I hod a job at Camden Town one after- 
noon after he had dressed the wound, and I 
got another bite lower down on the same 
tliumb, and that flung me down on my bed, 
and tliere I stopped, I should tliink, six 
weeks. 

I was bit bad, too, in Edwards-street, 
Hampstcad-road ; and that time I was sick 
near three months, and closo upon dying. 
Whether it was the poison of the bite,ior the 
medicine the doctor, give me, I can’t say ; but 
the flesh seemed to swell up like a bladder— 
regular blowed like. Alter all, I think I cured 
myrolf by cheating the doctor, as they calls it; 
for instead of taking the medicine, I used to go 
to Mr.— 'B house in Albany-street (the pub- 
lican), and he’d say, ‘ What’ll yer have, Jack? ’ 


and I used to take a glass of stout, and that 
seemed to give me strength to overcome the 
pison of the bite, for I began to pick up as 
soon as I lefb off doctor’s stuff, 

“ When a rat’s bite touches the bono, it 
makes vou faint in a minute, and it bleeds 
dreadfru— .ah,most terrible — just as if you 
had been stuck with a penknife. You couldn't 
believe the quantity of blood that come away, 
sir. ' 

** The first rats I caught was when I was 
about pine years of age. I ketched them at 
Mr. Strickland’s, a large cow-keeper, in Little 
Albany-street, Begent’s park. At that time it 
was all flelds and meaders in them parts, and 
I recollect there was a big orchEurd on one 
side of the sheds. 1 was only doing it for a 
game, and there was lots of ladies and gents 
looking on, and wondering at seeing me 
taking the rats out from under a heap of old 
bricks and wood, whore they had collected 
tbeirselves. I had a litBe dog — a little red 
'un it was, who was well known through the 
fancy — and I wanted the rats for to test my 
dog with, I being a lad what was fon^f the 
sport. 

“ I wasn’t afraid to handle rats e\^ then ; 
it seemed to come uat’ral to me. I very soon 
had some in my pocket, and some in niy 
hands, carrying them away as fast as I could, 
and putting jhenf into my wire cage. You see, 
the rats began to run as soon as wo shiftccl 
them bricks, and I had to scramble for them. 
Many of them bit. me, and, to* tell you the 
truth, I didn’t know the bites were so many, 
or I dare say I shouldn’t have been so ven- 
turesome osj was. 

“ After that I bought some femits — four of 
them — of a man of the name of Butler, what 
was ill the rat-ketching line, and afterwards 
went out to Jamaicer, to kill rats there. I was 
getting on to ten years of age then, and I was, 
X think, the first that regularly began hunting 
rats to sterminate them ; for all those before 
me used to do it with drugs, and perhaps 
never handled rats in their lives. 

“ With my femits I at first used to go out 
hunting rats round by the ponds in Begent’s- 
park, and the ditches, and in the cow-sheds 
roundabout. People never paid me for ketch- 
ing, though, maybe, if they was very much 
infested, toey might give me a trifle; but I 
used to make my money by selling the rats to 
gents as was fond of sport, and wanted them 
for their little dogs. 

** I kept to this till I was thirteen or four- 
teen year of age, always using the ferruts; 
and I bred from them, too, — indeed. I’ve still 
got the * atrain; (breed) of them same ferruts 
by me now. I've sold them ferruts about 
everywhere; to Jim Bum I’ve sold some of 
the strain; and to Mr. Anderson, the pro- 
vision-merchant; and to a man that went to 
Ireland. Indeed, that strain of ferruts has 
gone nearly all over the world. 

“ I never lost a ferrut out ratting. I al- 
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wpgra let them Ioomi aud put a bell on mine— 
MttDged in n peonhav manner, which is a 
ateret— *aad I men puts him into the mein 
fnm of the rate, and lets him go to work. 
But they must be feirats that's wcdl trained 
for working dwellings, or yoali lose them as 
eafs as death. Pve had 'em go away two 
hottses off, and come back to me. My fexrats 
is very tome, and so wdl trained, that Td put 
them into a house and guarantee that they'd 
come bade to me* In Grosvenor-street I was 
clearing once, and the ferruts went next d^r, 
and nearly cleared the house— ^whieh is the 
Honourable Mrs. F— *S — before+they came 
back to me. 

Ferruts are very dangerous to handle if not 
well trained. They are very savage, and will 
attack a man or a child as well as a rat. It 
was well known at Mr. Hamilton's at Hamp- 
stead — it's years ago this is — there was a 
femit that got loose what killed a child, and 
was foimd sucking it. The bite of 'em is very 
dangerous— not so pisonous as a rat’s — but 
very painM; and when the little tilings is 
hungry they’ll attack anythink. I’ve seen two 
of them k^ a cat, and then they'll suck the 
blood till they fills theirselves, after which 
they’ll fall off like leeches. 

“ I'he weasel and the stoat are, I think, 
more dangerous than the fezrut in their bite. 
I had a stoat once, which I caught when out i 
ratting at Hampstead for Mr. Cunningham, 
the butcher, and it bit one of my dogs — 
Black Bess by namo, the truest bitch in the 
world, sir — in the mouth, and she died three 
da3S orterwards at the Ball at Kilbum. I 
was along with Captain K — — ,ewho’d come 
out to see the sport, and whilst wo were at 
dinner, and tho poor bitch lying under my 
chair, my hoy says, f.a>s ho, ‘ Father, Black 
Bess is dying;’ and had scarce spoke the 
speech when she was dead. It was all; 
through the bite of that stoat, for I opened 
the wound in tho lip, and it was all swole, and 
dreadful ulcerated, and all down the throat it 
was inliamed most shocking, and so was the 
lungs quite red and fiery. She was hot with 
w ork when she got the bite, and perhaps that 
'made her take the pison quicker, 

“ To give you a proof, sir, of the savage 
nature of the ferruts, I was one night at 
Jimmy Shaw's, where there was a match to 
come off with rats, which the ferrut was to 
kill; and young Bob Shaw (Jim's son) was 
holding the ferrut up to his mouth and giving 
it spittle, when the animal seized him by the 
lip, and bit it right through, and hung on as 
tight as a vice, which shows the spitefiilness 
of the ferrut, and how it will attack tlie 
human frame. Young Shaw still hold the 
ferrut In his hand whilst it was fastened to his 
lip* and he was saying, * Oh, oh ! ’ in pain. You 
see, I think Jim kept it very hard to make it 
kiU the rats better. There was some noble- 
men there, and also Mr. George, of Eensal 
New-town, was there, which is one of the 


largest dog-fanciers wo have. To make the 
ferrut leave go of young Shaw, they bit its 
feet and and it wouldn’t, 'cos— os I could 
have told 'em —it only made it bite all tho 
more. At last Mr. George, says ho to me, 

‘ For God's sake, Jock, take tho fbrrut off’ 

I didn't Bkft to intrude myself upon the com- 
pany before, not being in my own placo, and 
I didn’t know how Jimmy would take it. E ve^- 
body in the room was at a standstill, quite 
horrerfied, and Jimmy himself was in a dread- 
M way for his boy. I went up, and quietly 
forced my thumb into his moufli and loosed 
him, and he killed a dozen rats after that. 
They oil said, ‘ Bravo, Jack, you are a plucked 
one;* and the little ^hap said, < Well, Jack, 

I didn't like to holla, but it was dreadful 
painful.' His lip swole up dirocUy as big as a 
nigger's, and the company modo a collection 
for the lad of sdme dozen shillings. This 
shows that, although a ferrut will kill a rat, 
yet, like the rat, it is always wicious, and will 
attack the human iVame. 

“When I was about fifteen, sir, I turned to 
I bird-fancying. I was very fdtid of the sombre 
linnet. I was very successful in raising them, 
and sold them for a deal of* money. I’ve got 
the strain of them by me now. I'v c ris them 
from some I purchased from a person in tho* 
Coal-yard, Drury-lane. I give him 2Z. for ono 
of the periwinkle strain, hut afterwards I 
heard of a person with, as I thought, a better 
strain — Lawson of Hollowly— and I w^ent 
and give him 30^. for a bird. I then ns 
them. I used to go and ketch the ncstlmgs 
off the common, and ris them qpder the old 
trained bfrds. * 

i. “ Originally linnets was tnnght to sing by a 
hird-organ — principally among the weavers, 
years ago,— but I used to make tho old birds 
teach the young ones. I used to molt them 
off in the dark, by kivering tho cages up, and 
then they’d learn from heaving the old ones 
Binging, and would take the song. If any 
did not sing perfectly I used to sell 'cm ab , 
cast-offr. * • 

** The liimet’s is a beautiful song. There 
are four-ana-twenty (‘hanges in a linnet’s song. 
It’s one of tho beautiikUest song-birds we’ve 
got. It smgs * toys,' os we call them ; tliat is, 
it makes sounds which wo distinguish in the 
fancy , as the * tollock eeke ceke quake le 
wheet; single eke eke quake wheels, or eek eck 
quake chow Is ; eege pipe chowl : laugh; eege 
poy c howls ; rattle ; pipe ; fear; pugh and poy.' 

“ This seems like Greek to you, sir, hut it’s 
the tunes we use in the fency. What we terms 
* fear* is a sound like fear, ns if they was 
frightened ; * laugh ' is a kind of shake, nearly 
the some as tlie ‘ rattle.' . 

“ I know the sounds of all tjio English 
birds, and wha^ they say. I could tell you 
I about the nighrao^e, the black cap, hedge 
warbler, gwden warbler, petty* chat, red start 
— a beoutifril song-bird— the willow wren— 
little warblers they are— linnets, or any of 
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them, for I have got their sounds in my ear 
and my mouth." 

As if to prove this, he drew from a side- 
pocket a couple of tin bird-whistlea, which 
wpro attached by a string to a button-hole. 
Ho instantly began to imitate the different 
biidb, commoQcing with their ctdl, and then 
explaining how, when answered to in such a 
way, they gave another note, and how, if still 
lespontlcd to, they uttered a different sound. 

Ill fact, he gave me the whole of the con- 
vcisation he usually corned on with the 
different kinds of birds, each one being as it 
were in a diifei-ent language. He also showed 
me how ho allured them to him. when they 
were in the air singing in the distance, and 
he (lid this by giving their entire song. ITis 
chei^ks and throat seemed to be in constant 
motion as ho filled the room with his loud 
imitatious of the lark, and so closely did he 
resemble the notes of the bird, that it was no 
longer any wonder how the little things could 
be dccehdd. 

Ill the same manner ho illustrated the song^ 
of ihe nightingale, and so many birds, that I 
did not recognise the names of some of them. 
He IviieW all their habits as well as notes, and 
repeated to me the peculiar chirp they make on 
rising from the ground, os well as the sound 
by which he distinguishes that it is “ uneasy 
With curiosity," or that it has settled on a tree. 
1 ndeed, ho appeared to he acquainted with aU 
llio chirps whAh distinguished any action in 
the burd up to the point when, as ho told me, 
it “ circles about, and then fulls like a stone 
to tli(^ ground with its pitch." 

« “ 'Pho ■higlitingale,’’ ho continued, ** is a 

beautiful song-bird. They’re plucky birds, too, 
and they hear a call and answer to anybody ; 
and when takeu inApnl they’re plucked enough 
to sing ns soon os put in a cage. 1 can ketch 
a niglitingalc in less than five minutes; as 
soon as he calls, I calls to him with my mouth, 
and he’ll answer me (both by night or day), 
either from a spinny (a little copse), a dell, 
or OAjnrood, wherever he may be. I make my 
scrapes, (that is, clear away the dirt), set my 
traps, and catch ’em almost bhfore I’ve tried 
mj luck. I’ve ketched sometimes thirty in a 
day, for although people have got a notion 
that nightingales is scarce, still those wHo con 
distinguish their song in the daytime know 
that they arc plentif^ enough — almost like 
the lark. You see persons fancy that them 
nightingales as sings at night is the only ones 
li\ing, but.itfs wrong, for many on them only 
sings in the day. , 

“ You see it was when I was about 
eighteen, 1 was beginning to get sucl^ a judge 
about birds, sir. I sold to a butcher, of .the 
name of Jacksem', the first young un that 1 
made money ouf of — for two pounds it was — 
agd Pyo sold loads of ’em since for thirty 
shillings or two pounds each, and I’ve got 
the strain by me now. I’ve also got by me 
now the bird that won the match at Mr. Lock- 


wood's in Drury-lane, and won the 
match at my own place in High-street, Mara- 
bun. It was in the presence of aU the fancy. 
He’s moulted pied <pie-bald) since, and gone 
a little white on the head and the back. We 
only sang for two pounds a side — it wasn’t a 
great deu of money. In our matches wo sing 
by both gas and daylight. He was a master- 
baker I sang against, but 1 forgot his name. 
They do call him ‘ lloly Face," but tliats a 
nick-iinme, because he’s very much pock- 
marked. 1 wouldn’t sell that bird at all for 
anythink; I’ve been ofibred ten xiounds for it. 
Oaptiun K— fiut ten sovereigns down on 
the counter for him, and I wouldn’t pick 'om 
up, for I’ve sold lots of his strain for a pound 
each. 

“ When I found I was a master of tlio 
birds, thou I turned to my rat business again. 
I had a little rat dog a black tau terrier of 
the name of BiUy — which was tlio greatest 
stock dog in London of that day. He is tho 
father of the greatest portion of the small 
black ton dogs in London now, winch Mr. 
Isaac, tho bird-fancier in Piinces-strcet, pur- 
chased one of the strain for six or seven 
pounds; which Jimmy Massey afterwards 
purchased another of tho strain, for a monkey, 
a bottle of wine, and three pounds. That was 
the rummest bargain I ever made. 

“ I’ve jis ahd trained monkeys by shoals. 
Some of mine is about now in shows ex- 
hibiting; one in particular — Jiuiiuy. 

“ One of the strain of thi^ little black tau 
dog would draw a badger twelve or fourteen 
lbs. to his six lbs., which was done for a 
wager, 'cq^ it was thought the badger had hjs 
tooth drawn, but ho hadn’t, as wos proved by 

his biting Mr. P from Birmingham, for ho 

took a piece clean out of his trouocrs, which 
was pretty good proof, and astonished them 
all in tho room. 

“ I’ve been offered a sovereign a-pound for 
some of my little terriers, but it wouldn’t pay 
me at that price, for they weren’t heavier than 
two or three pounds. I once sold one of this 
dogs, of this same strain, lur foui U‘cn pounds, 

to tho Austrian Ambassador. Mrs. H 

tho banker’s lady, wished to get my strain of 
terriers, and she give me five pounds for tlie 
use of him ; in fact, my terrier dog w^as known 
to oil the London fancy. As rai-killing dogs, 
there's no equal to that strain of black tan 
terriers. 

“ It’s fifteen year ago since I first worked 
for Goverment, I found tlial llie parks was 
much infested with rats, which had under- 
minded the bridges and gnawed the drains, 
and I made application to Mr. Westlcj^, who 
was superintendent of the park, and ho spoke 
of it, and then it was wrote to me that I w as 
to fulfil the siterwation, and I was to ha\o 
six pounds a-year. But after that it was 
altered, I was to have so mucli n-hcad, 
which is threepence. After thai, Newton, 
what was a warmint destroyer to her ^lojesly, 
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dyinijfj 1 iirrote in to the Board of Hordnance, 
when they appointed me to each station in 
London— that was, to Beg^ntsey-park>har- 
racks, to the Knightsbridge and Foi^and 
barracks, and to all the other barracks in tlie 
metropolis. Tve got tho letter now by me, in 
which Ihcy says * &ey is proud to appint me.' 

** I've t^en thirty-two rats out of one hole 
in the islands in Begentsey-park, and found in. 
it fish, birds, and loads of eggs — duck-eggs, 
and every kind. 

It must be fourteen year since I first went 
about the streets exhibiting with rats. I be- 
gan with a cart and a’most* a donkey ; for 
it was a pony scarce bigger; but I've had 
three or four big horses since that^ and ask 
anybody, and they’ll tell you I'm noted for my 
cattle, I tliought that by having a kind of 
costume, and the rats painted on the cart, ami 
I going round the coimtiy, I should ge' my 
name about, and get myself knowed; and so 
I did, for folks 'ud come to me, so that some- 
times I’ve had four jobs of a-day, from people 
seeing my cart. I found I was quite the 
master of the rat, and could do pretty well 
what I Uked with him ; so I used to go round 
Finchley, Highgate, and all the sububs, and ; 
show myself, and how I handled the warmint. 

** I ased to wear a costume of white leather 
breeches, and a green coat and scarlet waist- 
kit, and a goold band round my h|it, and a 
belt across my shoulder. I used to^make a 
first-rate appearance, such as was becoming 
I the uniform of the Queen's rat-ketcher. 

I “ Lor’ bless you I I’ve travell’d all over 
London, and I’U kill rats again anybody. 
I'm open to all the world for any sum, from 
one pound to fifty. I used to have toy bdts 
painted at first by Mr. Bailey, tho animal 
painter — witli four white rats ; but tho idea 
come into my head that I'd cast the rats 
i.i nictfll, just to make more appearance for 
the belt, to come out in the world, 1 was 
nights and days at it, and it give me a deal of 
bother. I ceuld monage it no how ; but by my 
own ingenuity and porsewerance I succeeded. 
A man axed me a pound a-piece for casting the 
rats — that w oiUd ha' been four pound. I was 
very certain that my belt, being a handsome 
one, would help my business tremeigous in 
the solo of my composition. So 1 took a 
mould from a dead rat in plaster, and then 
I got sojpe of my wife’s sarsepons, and, by 
G — t I o(ibted 'em with some of my own 
pewter-pots." 

The wife, who was standing by, hero ex- 
claimed — • 

** Oh, my poor sarsepans ! I remember ’em. 
There was bcarco one left to cook our wittels 
with.” 

** Thousands of moulders,” continued Jack 
Black, " used to come to see me do the casting 
of the rats, and they kept saying, 'Youll never 
do it, Jack.’ The great difilculty, you see, was 
casting the heye— which is a black bead-— into 
the metal. 


"When the belt was done, I had a groat 
success; for, bless you, 1 couldn't go a yard 
without a crowd after me. 

" When I was out with the cart selling my 
composition, my usual method was this. I 
used to put a board across the top, and form a 
kind of coimter. T always took with mo a iron- 
wire cage — so big a one, that Mr. Barnet, a 
Jew, laid a wager that he could get into it, and 
he did. I used to form this cage at one end of 
the cart, and sell my composition at the other. 
There were rats painted round the cai’t — tliat 
was the only show I had about the wehicle. 1 
used to take out the rats, and put them outside 
the cage ; and used to begin the show by putting 
rats inside my shirt next my buzzum, or in my 
coat and breeches pockets, or on my shoulder 
— in fact, all about me, anywhere. The people 
would stand to seo me take up rats Mithont 
being bit. I never said much, but I used to 
handle the rats in eveiy possible manner, 
letting ’em run up my arm, and stroking tbeir 
bocks and playing with 'em. Most of tho 
people used to fancy they had been tamt d on 
purpose, until they’d see me takg fresh ones 
from the cage, and play with them in the same 
manner. 1 all this time kept on selling my 
composition, which my man Joe used to oiler 
about; and whenever a packet was sold, I 
always tested its wirtues by kilhng a rat with 
it afore the people’s own eyes. 

" I once went to Tottenham to sell my com- 
position, and to exhibit witli mprals ofoie tlio 
country people. Some countrymen, w'hich 
said they were rat-ketchers, came up to me 
whilst I was playing with some rats, and said 
— * Ugh, you're not a rat-kotcher ; that’s not 
the way to do it.’ They were startled at seeing 
me selling tiro pison at such a rate, for the 
shilhng packets was going uncommon well, sii*. 
I said, * No, I ain't a rat-ketchcr, and don't know 
nothink about it. You come up and show me 
how to do it.' One of them come up on the 
cart, and put his Land in the cage, and curout, 
enough he got three bites directly, and afore 
he could take his hands out they was nopyly 
bit to ribands. My man Joe, says he, * I tell 
you, if wo oin’t jat-ketchers, who is ? 'lYe ore 
the regular rat ketchers; ipy master kills ’em, 
and then I eats 'em’ — and ho takes up a live 
one an^ puts its head into his mouth, and I 
puts my hand in tho cage and pulls out six or 
seven in a cluster, and holds 'em up in tho air, 
without even a bite. The countrymen bust out 
laughing ; and they said, ‘ Well, you're the best 
we e\er see.’ I sold near 4/. worth of compo- 
sition that day. 

” Another day, when I’d* been out flying 
pigeons as well— caxrieis, which I fancies to — 

1 drove tfie cart, after selling the composition, 
to the King’s Ams, HonwelL and there was a 
feller there — a tailor by trade — w^at had 
turned rat-ketcher. JEIe had got with him some 
fifty or sixty rats — tlie miserablest maugoY 
brutes you ever seed in a tub— taking 'em up 
to London to sell. I, hearing of it, was deter- 
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imned to have a lark, 6o I goes up and takes 
out ten of them rats, and puts them inside my 
shirt, next my buzzum, and then I walks into 
the parlour and sits do^ni, and begins drinking 
my ale as right as if nothink had happened. 
I scarce had seated mysdf, when the landlord 
— who was in the lay — says, ‘ I know a man 
who'll ketch rats quicker than anybody in the 
world.’ This put the tailor chap up, so he 
offers to bet half-a-gollon of ale he would, and 
I takes him. He goes to the tub and brings 
out a very large rat, and walks ^rith it into the 
room to show to the company. * Well,’ says I 
to the man, * why I, who ain’t a rat-ketcher, Tve 
got a bigger ono here,’ and I pulls one out 
from my bUzzum. ‘ And here’s another, and 
another, and another,’ says I, till I had placed 
the whole ten on the table. ‘ That's the way 
I ketch ’em,* says I, — 'they comes of their 
own accord to me.’ He tried to handle the 
warmints, but the poor fellow was bit, and his 

* hands was soon bleeding fhr'ously, and I with- 
out a mark. A gentleman as knowed me said, 

* This must be the Queen's rat-ketchsr, and that 
sp ilt the fun. •The poor fellow seemed regular 
done up, and said, ' I shall give up rat-ketching, 
you’ve beat me ! Here I’^e been travelling 
with rats all my life, and I never see such a 
thing afore.’ 

“ When I've been in a mind for tiwrelling 
I’ve never sold less than ten shillings’ worth 
of my composition, and I've many a time sold 
five pounds’ worth. Ten shillings’ worth was 
the least I ever sold. During my younger 
career, if I’d had a backer, I might, one week 
with another, have made my clear three pounds 

• a -week, after paying all my expenses and 
feeding my horse and all. 

“ I challenge my composition, and sell the 
art of rat- destroying, against any chemicol rat- 
destroyer in the world, for any sum — ^I don't 
care what it is. Let anybody, either a medical 
or druggist manufacturer of composition, come 
and test with rats again me, ancl they’ll pretty 
soon find it out. People pay for composition 
insteSd of employing the Queen’s rat ketcher, 
what kills the wormint and lays^down his com- 
position for nothink into .the bargain likewise. 

** I also destroy bfack beedles with a com- 
positioiv which I always keep with me again it’s 
wanted. I often have to destroy the beedles in 
wine-cellars, which gnaw the paper off the 
bottles, such as is round the champagne and , 
French wine bottles. I’ve killed lots of! 
beedles too for bakers. I’ve olso sterminated 
some thousands of beedles for linen-drapers 
and pork-sassage shops. There’s two kinds of | 
beedles, the hard-shell and the soft-shell! 
boedle. The hard-shell one is the worst, rad 
that will gnaw cork, paper, and any^ink, 
woollen. The soft-shell’d one will gnaw bread 
or food, ahd it also lays its ^eggs in the food, 
which is dreadftil nasty. . 

" There’s the house rat too, which there is 
some thousands of people as never saw — 

, sterminate. them as well. There’s a Mrs. B. 

• 


I at the 'William the Fourth public-house, 
Hampstead; she couldn’t lay her child’s clothes 
down without getting ’em ftill of ants. They’ve 
got a sting something in feel like a horse-fiy’H, 
rad is more annoying than dangerous. It’s 
cockroaches that are found in houses. They’re 
dreadful nasty things, and will bite, rad they 
are equal to the Spanish flies for blistering. 
I’fe tried all insects on my fiesh to sec how 
they bite me. Cockroaches will undermine 
similar to the rat, and loosen the bricks the 
same as the cricket. It’s astonishing how so 
small an insect as them will scrape away such 
a quantity of mortar as they do — which thing 
infests grates, floorings, and such-like. 

** The beedle is a most ’strordinary thing, 
which will puzzle most people to sterminate, 
for they lays sitch a lot of eggs as I would 
never guarantee to do away with beedles — only 
to keep them clear; for if you kills the old 
ones the eggs will rewive, and young ones come 
out of the woinskittingrad sitch-like, and then 
your employers will say, ' Why you were paid 
for sterminating, and yet here they are.’ 

“ One night in August — the night of a very 
heavy storm, which, maybe, you may remem- 
ber, sir — I was sent for by a medical gent as 
lived opposite the Load of Hay, Hampstead, 
whoso two children had been attacked by rats 
while they was, sleeping in their little cots. 1 
traced the *blood, which had left lines from 
their tails, through the openings in the lath 
and plaster, which I follered to where my 
ferruts come out of, and they must have come 
up from the bottom of the house to the attics. 
The rats gnawed the hands and feet of the 
little children. The lady heard them crying, 
and got out of her bed and called to the servant 
to know what the child was making such a 
noise for, when they struck a light, and then 
they see the rats running away to the holes ; 
their little night-gownds was kivered with 
blood, as if their throats had been cut. I asked 
the lady to give me one of the night-fpwnds to 
keep as a cur’osity, for I considered it a phcfi- 
nomenon, rad she give it to mo, but I never 
was so vexed in all my life as when I was told 
the next day that a maid liad washed it. I went 
down the next morning and stenninated them 
rats. I found they was of the specie of rat 
which we term Ihe blood-iat, which is a dread- 
ful spiteful feller — a snake-headed rat, and 
infests the dwellings. There may have been 
some dozens of ’em altogether, but it’s so long 
ago 1 a'most forget how many I took in that 
house. Th0 gent behaved uncommon hand- 
some, and said, ‘ Mr. Black, I can never pay 
you for this;* and ever arterwards, when I 
used to pass by that #ieire house, the little 
dears when they see me used to call out to 
their mamma, ‘0, here's Mr. Batty, ma!’ 
They were very pretty little fine children— 
uncommon handsome, to he sure. 

“ I once went to Mr. Hollins’s, in Edward- 
Btreet Begent’s-park— a cow- keeper he was— 
where he was so infested that the cows could 
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in to the Board of Hordnance, 
^vheh they appointed me to each station in 
London— that was, to Begentsey-park-bar- 
racks, to the Enightsbridge and Portland^ 
barracks, and to all the other barracks in the 
metropolis. Pve got the letter now by me, in 
which they says * they is proud to appint me.' 

“ I’ve t^en thirty-two rats out of one hole 
in the islands in Begentsey-park, and found in. 
. it fish, birds, and loads of eggs — duck-eggs, 
and every kind. 

It must be fourteen year since I first went 
about the streets exhibiting with rats. I be- 
gan with a cart and a'most* a donkey; for 
• it was a pony scarce bigger; but I’ve had 
threo or four big horses since that, and ask 
anybody, and they’ll tell you I’m noted for my 
cattle. I thought that % having a kind of 
costume, and the rats painted on the cart, and 
going round the country, I should ge*: my 
name about, and got myself knowed ; and so 
I did, for folks 'ud come to me, so that some- 
times I've hod four jobs of a-day, firom people 
seeing my cart. I found I was quite the 
master of the rat, and could do pretty well 
what I liked with him ; so I used to go round 
Finchley, Highgate, and all the sububs, and 
show' myself, and how I handled the wormint. 

I used to wear a costume of white leather 
breeches, and a green coat and scarlet waist- 
kit, and a goold band round my hpt, and a 
belt across my shoulder. 1 used to 'make a 
i' first-rate appearance, such as was becoming 
the uniform of tlie Queen's rat-ketcher. 

“ Lor’ bless you ! I’ve travell’d all over 
London, and I’ll kill ruts again anybody. 
I'm open to all the world for any sum, from 
one pound to fifty. I used to have fny belts 
painted at first by Mr. Bailey, tlio animal 
painter — with four w'hite rats ; but the idea 
come into my head that I’d cast the rats 
ill metal, just to make more appearance for 
tlie belt, to come out in the world. I was 
nights and days at it, and it give me a deal of 
bother. I could manage it no how ; but by my 
own ingenuity and persewerance I succeeded. 
A man axed me a pound a-piece for casting the 
rats — that would ha’ been four pound. I was 
very certain that my belt, being a handsome 
one, would help my business tremenjous in 
tlie sale of my composition. So I took a 
mould from a dead rat in plaster, and then 
I got some of my wife’s sarsepons, and, by 
Cl—, I ousted ’em with some of my own 
pewter-pots.” 

The wife, who was standing by, here ex- 
claimed — • 

^^Oh, my poor sarsepans ! I remember ’em. 
There was scarce one left to cook our wittels 
with.” 

” Thousands of moulders,” continued Jack 
Black, ” used to come to see me do tho casting 
of the rats, and they kept saying, ’You’ll never 
do it, Jack.' The great difficulty, you see, was 
casting the heye— which is a black bead— into 
the met£il. 


“When tho belt w'as done, I had a great 
success; for, bless you, I couldn’t go a yard 
without a crowd after me. 

“ When I was out with the cart selling my 
composition, my usual method was this. 1 
used to put a board across the top, and form a 
kind of counter. I always took with me a iron- 
wire cajSQ — so big a one, that Mr. Barnet, a 
Jew, laid a wager that he could get into it, and 
he did. I used to form this cage at one end of 
the cart, and sell my composition at tlie other. 
There were rats painted round the carl — that 
was the only show I had about the wehicle. I 
used to take out the rats, and put them outside 
the cage ; and used to begin the show by putting 
rats inside my shirt next my buzzum, or in my 
coat and breeches pockets, or on my shoulder 
— ^in fact, all about me, anywhere. The people 
would stand to see me take up rats without 
being bit. I never said much, but I used to 
handle the rats in every possible maniieiv 
letting ’em run up my arm, and stroking their 
backs and playing witii ’em. Most of tho 
people used to fancy they had been tamed on 
purpose, until they’d see me tak^ fresli ones 
from the cage, and play with them in the same 
manner. ^ I all this time kept on selling my 
composition, which my man Joe used to offer 
about; and whenever a packet was sold, I 
always tested its wirtues by killing a rat with 
it afore the people’s own eyes. 

“ I once went to Tottenham to sell my com- 
position, and to exhibit with m* rats afore tho 
country people. Some countrymen, which 
said they were rat-ketchers, came up to me 
whilst I was playing with some rats, and said 
I — Ugh, you’re not a rat-ketcher ; that’s not 
the way to do it.’ They were startled at seeing 
me selling the pison at such a rate, for the 
shilling packets was going uncommon well, sir. 
I said, * No, I ain't arat-ketchcr, and don’t know 
nothink about it. You come up and show' me 
how to do it.’ One of them come up on the 
cart, and put his hand in the cage, and curoiis 
enough he got three bites directly, and afore 
he could take his hands out they was neprly 
bit to ribands. My man Joe, says he, ‘ I tell 
you, if we ain’t rat-ketchers, who is ? We ore 
the regular rat ketchers ; master kills ’em, 
and then I eats ’em’ — and he takes up a live 
one on^ puts its head into his mouth, and I 
puts my hand in the cage and pulls out six or 
seven in a cluster, and holds ’em up in the air, 
without even a bite. The countrymen bust out 
laughing ; and they said, ‘ Well, you’re the best 
we ever see.’ I sold near 4/. worth of compo- 
sition that day. 

“Another day, when I'df been out flying 
pigeons os well— carriers, which I fancies to — 

I drove tlio cart, after selling the composition, 
to the King’s Ams, HoiiwelU and there was a 
feller there — a tailor by trade — w^at had 
turned rat-ketcher. .‘He had got with him some 
fifty or sixty rats — tiie miserablest maugej 
brutes you ever seed in a tub — taking ’em up 
to London to sell. I, hearing of it, was deter- 
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mined to have a lark, so I goes up and takes 
out ten of them rats, and puts them inside my 
shirt, next my buzzum, and then I walks into 
the parlour and sits down, and begins drinking 
my ale as right as if nothink had happened. 
I scarce had seated myself, when the landlord 
—who was in the lay — says, ‘ I know a man 
who'll ketch rats quicker than uiybody in the 
world.' This put the tailor chap up, so he 
offers to bet half-a-gallon of ale he would, and 
1 takes him. He goes to the tub and brings 
out a very large rat, and walks "vrith it into the 
room to show to the company. ‘ Well,' says I 
to the man, * why I, who ain't a rat-ketcher, I’ve 
got a bigger one here,' and I pulls one out 
from my bilzzum. ‘ And here’s another, and 
another, and another,’ saj's I, till I had placed 
the whole ten on the table. ' That's the way 
I ketch 'em,' says I, — 'they comes of their 
own accord to me.’ He tried to handle the 
warmints, but the poor fellow was bit, and his 

• hands was soon bleeding fur’ously, and I with- 
out a mark. A gentleman as knowed me said, 

* This must bo the Queen's rat-ketc^r, and that 
sp ilt the fun. ^he poor fellow seemed regular 
done up, and said, ‘ I shall give up rat-ketching, 
you've beat me! Here I've been travelling 
with rats all my life, and I never see such a 
thing afore.' 

“ ’VMicn I’ve been in a mind for travelling 
I’ve never sold less than ten shillings' worth 
of my composition, and I’ve many a time sold 
live pounds’ worth. Ten shillings’ worth was 
the least I ever sold. During ray younger 
career, if I'd had a backer, I might, one week 
with anotW, have made my clear three pounds 

• a -week, after paying all my expenses and 
feeding my horse and all. 

“ I challenge my composition, and sell the 
art of rat-destroying, against any chemical rat- 
destroyer in the world, for any sum — I don't 
care what it is. Let anybody, either a medical 
or druggist manufacturer of composition, come 
and test with rats again me, and they’ll pretty 
soon find it out. People pay for composition 
insteld of employing the Queen’s rat-ketcher, 
what kills the warmint and lays down his com- 
position for nothink into the bargain likewise, j 

" I also destroy bfack beedles with a com- 1 
position which I ^ways keep with me again it's 
wanted. I often have to destroy the beedles in 
wine-cellars, which gnaw the paper off the 
bottles, sucht^s is round the champagne and 
French wine bottles. I’ve killed lots of 
beedles too for bakers. I’ve also sterminated 
some thousands of be riles for linen- (papers 
and pork-sassage shops. There's two kinds of 
beedles, the hard-shell and the soft-shell 
beedle. The hard-shell one is the worst, rad 
that will gnaw cork, paper, and anythink 
wnollen. The soft-shell'd one will gnaw bread 
or food, ahd it also lays its ^eggs in the food, 
which is dreadlhl nasty. . 

*' There's the house ant too, ‘which there is 
some thousands of people as never saw — 

, sterminate. them as well. There's a Mrs. B. 


at the William the Fourth public-house, 
Hampstead; she couldn't lay her child's clothes 
down without getting ’em full of ants. They’ve 
got a sting something in feel like a horse-dy's, 
and is more annoying than dangerous. It’s 
cockroaches that ore found in houses. They’re 
dreadful nasty things, and will bite, and they 
are equal to the Spanish flies for blistering. 
I'fe tried all insects on my flesh to see how 
they bite me. Cockroaches will undermine 
similar to the ant, and loosen the bricks the 
same as the cricket It's astonishing how so 
small an insect as jhem will scrape away such 
a quantity of mortar as they do— which thing 
infests grates, floorings, and siich-liko. 

" The beedle is a most 'strordinary thing, 
which will puzzle most people to storrninate, 
for they lays sitch a lot of eggs as I would 
never guarantee to do away with beedles — only 
to keep them clear; for if you kills the old 
ones the eggs will rewive, and young ones come 
out of the wainskitting and sitch-like, and then 
your employers will say, ‘ Why you were paid 
for sterminating, and yet here they are.’ 

“ One night in August — the night of a vei 7 
heavy storm, which, maybe, you may remem- 
ber, sir — I was sent for by a medical gent as 
lived opposite the Load of Hay, Hampstead, 
whoso two children had been attacked by rats 
while they was, sleeping in their little cots. I 
traced the 'blood, which had left lines from 
their tails, through the openings in the lath 
and plaster, which I foUered to where my 
ferrnts come out of, and they must have come 
up from the bottom of the house to the attics. 
The rats gnawed the hands and feet of the 
little children. The lady heard them ciyiiig, 
and got out of her bed and colled to the servant 
to know what the child was making such a 
noise for, when they struck a light, and then 
they see the rats running away to the holes ; 
their little night-gownds was kivered with 
blood, as if their throats had been cut. I asked 
tbe lady to give me one of the night-gownds to 
keep os a cur’osity, for I considered it a p/t^- 
nomenon, and she give it to me, but I never 
was so vexed in all my life as when I was told 
the next day that a maid h ad washed it. I went 
down the next morning and stenninated them 
rats. I found they was of the specie of rat 
which we term the blood-rat, which is a dread- 
ful spiteful feller — a snake-headed rat, and 
infests the dwellings. There may have been 
some dozens of ’em altogether, but it's so long 
ago I a’most forget how many I took in that 
house. Thf} gent behaved uncommon hand- 
some, and said, ' Mr. Black, I can nevf r pay 
you for this;* and ever arterwords, when I 
used to pass by that liiere house, the little 
dears when they see me used to call out to 
their mamma, *0, here’s Mr. Batty, ma!’ 
They wera very pretty little fine children— 
uncommon handsome, to be sure. 

" I once went to Mr. Hollins’s, in Edward- 
street Begent’s^park — a cow-keeper he 
where he was so infested that the cows could 
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not U» clown or eat their food, for the rats used 
to go into the monger, and ^ht at *em. Mr. 
lEiollins said to me, * Block, what shall 1 give 
you to get lid of them rots ? ' and 1 said to him, 
leys I, * Well, Mr. HoUind, you're a poor man, 
and I leave it to you/ (He's got awlhl rich 
since then.) I went to work, and I ootnally 
took out 300 rots from one hole in the wall, 
which 1 had to carry them in my mouth ahd 
hands, and under my arms, and in my buzzum 
and pockets, io take them to the cage. I was 
hit dreadful by them, and suffered greatly by 
the bites; but nothink to lay up for, though 
^ery painful to the hands, lo pervont the rata 
from getting out of the hole, 1 hod to atop it 
up by pultiug my breast again it, and then they 
was jumping up again me and gnawing at my 
waistkit. I should think I sterminated 500 
fkom them premises. Ah! I did wondors 
round there, and everybody was talking of my 
feats. 

“I’ll toll you about another cow-kecpei*’s, 
which Mr. llollins was so gratified with my 
skill what I had done, that he pays me liand- 
some and generous, and gives me a recom- 
mondatiou to ^Ira. Brown’s, of Oomden-town, 
and tliero I sterminated above 700 rats ; and I 
was a>nenr being killed, for I was stooping 
down under tlie manger, when a cow hecr<l the 
rats squeak, and she butts at me and si'udsme 
up again tlio hull. The bull was Very savage, 
and 1 fainted ; but I was picked up ond washed, 
and then I come to. 

“ Whilst doing that job at Mr»^. Brown’s I 
had to liu down on the gi'ound, and push my 
naked arm inlo tho hole till I could reacli th(> 
rats as I'd driven up in the coruerf and then 
pull them out with my hand. I was dreadful 
liit, for I wfiB ohleegod to handle them any- 
how ; my flesh was cut to ribands and drcadM 
lacerated. 

“ There was a man Mrs. Brown had got of tho 
name of John, and ho wouldn't believe about 
tho rats, and half thought I brought ’em with 
miie. So 1 showed him how to ketch rots. 

“ Yon Hoe rats havo always got a main nin, 
and from it go the branch runs on each side 
like on u herring-bone, and at the ond of the 
branch runs is tlie bolt-holes, for coming in 
.and out at. I instantly stopped up all the 
bolt-holes and >vorkod the rats down to tho 
end of the main. run, then 1 broke up the 
branch runs and stopped the rats getting back, 
and then, when I’d got ’em all toother at the 
end of the main nin, I put my aim down and 
lifted them up. I have had at times to put 
iMdf my body into a hole and thrust down my 
arm just like getting rabbits out of their bur- 
rers. ^ 

** Sometimes I have to go myself into tho 
holes, for the rats make such big ones, there’s 
plenty of room. There was a Mrs. Pony in 
Albany-street, that kept an oil and coke shop 
-*osb6 were infested with rats dreadfbl. Three 
of her 'shop-boys had been sent away on sus- 
picion of stealing fat, instead of which it was 


the rats, for between tlio walls and the vault 
1 found a hundred and a half of fat stowed 
away. The rats was veiy savage, and I should 
think there was 200 of them. I made a good 
bit of money by that job, for Mrs. Perry give 
the fat to me. 

“ 1 have had some good finds at times, rat- 
hunting. I found under one floor in a gent's 
house a great quantity of table napkins and 
silver spoons and forLi, which the rats had 
carried away for the grease on ’em — shoes 
and boots gnawed to pieces, shifts, aprons, 
gownds, pieces of silk, and I don’t know what 
not. Sarvants had been discharged accused of 
stealing thorn there things. Of course I had 
to give them up ; but tliere they was. 

“ I was onoo induced to go to a mews in 
Tavistock-place, near Bussell-square, ’which 
was reg’lai* infested by rats. They had sent to 
a man before, and ho couldn’t do nothink with j 
’em, but I soon sterminated them. Tho ratn^ i 
there had worried a pair of beautiful chestnut ^ 
horses, bj gnawing away their lioofs and 
nearly driving them mad, which I saw mysi'lf, 
and there was all their teetlf-marks, for T 
could scarcely believe it myself till I see it. I 
found them near a cart-lo.id of coiumoii 
bricks, under the floor, and near the pnrtitiou 
of the j^j>tabh*, which, when the men pulled a 
the wood-work down, the coaelimnn, says he, 

‘ Well, rat-ketcher, if you’d been cniployo(l years 
ago a deal more corn wouldfhave gone inlo 
the horses.’ , 

“ This coachman give me a rci*ominoiida- ' 
lo a mufhu-mnkev in Hanwny yard, iind I went 
there and killed tlie ruts. But a n»ost siie^’lor 
thing took pluco there; my femt got .Mway 
and run through into a liouse in Oxford-street 
kept by a linen-draper, for the young men 
come to say that the rnt-ketcher's ferret was 
in their shop, and had bit one of their Indy 
customers. I worked the ferrut through three 
times to make sure of this ; and each lime iny 
little dog told mo it was true. You see a well-’ 
trained dog will watch and stand and point to 
tho ferrut working under ground jusras a 
pintcr does to, game ; and although he’s above 
ground, yet he’ll track the fonrut tlirougli the 
runs undemoatli by the Well. If the ferrut 
is lost — wliich I tell by the dog being uneasy 
—I say to tho dog, ‘ Hi, lost and then he in- 
stantly goes on scent, and smells about in 
every direction, and I follors him, till he 
stands exactly over tho spot where it may be, 
and then I have either to rise a stone or lift a 
hoard to get him out. 

“•Ive ratted for years 4br Mr. Hodges, of 
Hodges and Bowman’s, in Hegeiit-street ; and 
he on(5d saad to me, that lie was infested 
dreadful with rats at the house, which he took 
for the children, at Hampstead; so I went 
there, and witnessjed, certainly, the most oiir’- 
ous circumstance, which puzzles me to this 
day. I had to lay on my belly half in tho hole 
and pull out the rats; and, on looking at 
them, as I brings them up, 1 am «stoni8bed 
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to find that neaidy eveiy one ef them is blind, 
and has a speck in the 0 }'c. I was never so 
much astonished in my life, for the^ was as a 
wall-eyed dog^ might be. I supposed it to be 
firom lightning (i couldn't account ibr it no 
other ways), for at that time there was very 
heavy lightning and floods up there, which 
maybe you might remember, sir. They was 
chiefly of the blood-rat specie — smtdl snake- 
headed* rats, with a big, fine tail. They was 
very savage with me, and I had them run all 
over me before I ketched thini. • 

“ Rats aro everywhere about London, both 
. p, in rich and poor places. Tve ketched rats in 
44 Portland -place, at a clergyman’s house 
there. There was 200 and odd. They had un- 
denuiiided the oven so, that they could nei- 
ther bile nor bake ; they had under-pinioned 
the stables, and let every stone down through- 
out the promises, pretty well. I had to crawl 
I under u big leaden cistern which the rata had 
I under-pin inned, and 1 expected it would come 
down upon me every minute. I had one litdu 
^ ferrut kill thirty-two rata under one stone, and 
I 1 lifted the dead ones up in the presence of 
I the cook and the butler. He didn't behave 
I well to me — the gent didn't — for I had to go 
I to ni} lawyer’s afore 1 could get paid, and 
. after the use of my skill ; and I had to tell tlio 
* lawyer I’d pawn my bed to stick toihim and 
I get my earning'^ ; but, after all, I had to take 
I oiie-third less than my bill. This, thinks I, 
isu’t tlio right filing for Portlond-ploco. 

I “ Ruts witl eat each other like rabbits, 

I •tthieli 1 \e watched them, and seen them turn 

I the dead on( 's skins out like pusses, and cat 
f the flo^h^df bountiful clean. I’ve got cages of 
I irc>n-wire, ivliith I made myself, which will 
, liold lOOO rats at a time, and I’ve had these 

cages piled up with rats, solid like. No one 
I A\oahl ever btlieve it ; to look at a quantity of 
rats, and see how they will fight ond tear one 
another about, — it’s astonishing, so it is I I 
never found any rats smothered, by putting 
them in a cage so full; but if jou don’t feed 
thelfti every day, they'll fight and eat one ano- 
ther — they will, like cannibals. 

I general contracts with my customers, by 
the year, or monHi, or job. There's some 
gents I’ve worked for these fifteen years — 
sitch as Mr. Robson, tho coach - builder, 
Mivort's Hotel, Shoulbreds’, Mr. Lloyds, the 
large tobacconist, the Commercial Life Assu- 
rance, Lord Duncannon’s, and 1 can’t recollect 
how many more. My terms is from one 
guinea to five pounds per ojqnum, according 
to the premises. ^ Besides this, I have ^1 the 
rats that I ketch, and they sell for threepence 
each. But Tve done my work too^well, and 
wherever I went I’ve cleared the rats right 
out, and so my (fiistomers have fell ofT. I have 

S ot the* best testimonials of any man in Lgn- 
on, and 1 oould get a hatful more to-morrer. 
Ask anybody Tve workbd for, and they'll tell 
yon about Jack Black. 

** One. night I had two hiaidred rate in a 


cage, placed in my aitUng^room, and a gent's •' 
dog happened to got at the cage, and undid 
the doozv snuffing about, and let 'em all loose. 
Directly I come in I knew they was loose by 
the smell. I had to go on my knees and sto- 
maoh under the beds and sofas, and all over 
the hottse, and before twelve o'dodc that night 
I had got 'em all hack again into the cage, and 
spld them after for a match. I was so fearfhl 
they'd get gnawing the children, having ster- 
minated them in a house where children bod 
been gnawed. 

“Tve turned my attention to eveiything 
connected vdtU nnimals. I’ve got tho best 
composition for curing the mango in a horse 
or a dog, which has reglar astonished medical 
gents. I've also been bit by a mad dog — a 
black retriever dog, that died raving mad in a 
cellar afterwards. The only thing I did was, 

I wa<«hed the woimd with salt and water, and . 
used a turpentine poultice." | 

Mrs. Block here interposed, exclaiming,-- i 

" 0 dear me ! tho salt and water bn’s had to | 
his flesh, it ought to be as hard os iron. r\o j 
seen him put lumps of salt into his wounds." 

Mr. Black then continued : — 

I never bad any uneasiness from that bite 
of a mad dog ; indecM, I never troubled myself 
about it, or even thought of it. 

** I’ve caught some other things besiilcs rats 
in my tinje. • One night, I saw a littbi South 
Aftioan *cat going along the New -road. I 
thought it was a curious specie r^f rat, and 
chasod it, and brought it homo ^vitU ; but 
it proved to belong to Mr. Hening’s mena- 
gerie in tho New-road, so I let him have it 
bock again. 

"Another time I met with two racoons, whicit 
I found could handle mo juH us well us I could 
handle n rnt, for they did bite nnd scratch 
awful. I put ’em in the cart, and brought 
them homo in a basket. I never found out to 
whom they belonged. I got them in Katcliffe- 
highway, and no doubt some sailors had 
brought them over, and got drunk, and let 
'em loose. 1 tried them at killing rats, but 
they weren't no good at that. 

" I’vo leamt a monkey to kill ratsi but ho 
wouldn’t do much, and only give them a good 
shaking when they bit him. After I found the 
racoons no good, 1 trained n badger to kill 
rats, and he was superior to any dog, but very 
difficult in training to get him to kill, though 
tlicyll kill rabbits fast enough, or any other 
kind of game, for they're rare poachers are 
badgera. I used to coll her Polly. She killed 
in my o#n pit, for 1 used to obleege my 
friends that wouldn’t believe it possible with 
the sight. She won several matches — the 
largest wee in a hundred match. 

'* I olso eterminate moles for her Meyesty, 
and the Woods and Forests, and I've stermi- 
nated some hundreds for difibrent farmers in 
the country. iVa a cur*ou8 thing, but a mole 
will kill a rat and eat it afterwaids, and two 
moles will fight wonderftiL They’ve got a 
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mouth exactly like a shark, and teeth like A little tenies was jumping playfully about 
saws ; ah, a wonderfhl saw mouth. They^ a the room, a much more acceptable companion 
Teiy shax|»-bitmg little animal, and reiy pmn- than the bull-dog whose acquaintance we had 
fuL A rat is frightened of one, and don’t like been invited to make (in the same court) by the 
' dghting them at all. ‘ rat-killer." 

“ Tve bred the finest collection of pied rats The furniture and appointments of the 
which has ever been knowed in the world. I “parlour" were extremely humble — ndt to 
had above eleven hundred of them— all warie- say meagre in their character. After some 
gated rats, and of a different specie aiyl trouble in getting sufficiently lucid answers, 
colour, and all of them in the first instance the following was the result : — 
bred from the Norwegian and the white rat, “ There are not so many rats about as tlicre 

and afterwards crossed with other specie. used to be or* nett; a five-hundredth port so 
** 1 have ris some of the largest tailed rats many. I've seen long ago twenty or thirty in 
ever seen. I’ve sent them to all parts of the a row near where the slaughter-houses are, 
globe, and near every town in England. When and that like. I ketch them all down the ' 
1 sold ’ein off, three hundred of them went to shores. I run after them and pick them up 
France. 1 ketched the first white rat I had with my hand, and I take my lantern with 
at Hampstendj and the black ones at Messrs, mo. 

Hodges and Lowman’s, in Begent-street, and , “ I have caught rats these six or seven 
them I bred in. I have ’em fawn and white, years. When the money got to be lowered, I 
black and white, brown ^d white, red and took to ketching on them. One time X used 
white, blue-black and white, black-white and to take a dog with me, when I workejjL down 
red. St. John’a-wood way. ^ 

“ People come from all parts of London to “ They fetches all prices, does rats ; some I 
see them rats, and I supplied near all the get threepence a-piece for, sogie twopence, 
‘happy families’ with them. Burke, who some twopence halfpenny — ’cordin’ wlio has 
had the ‘ happy family ’ showing about Lon- ’em. 

don, has had hundreds ftom me. They got “ I works on the shores, and our time to 
very tame, and you could do anythink with leave off is four. I comes home and gets my 
them. ^ I’ve sold many to ladies for keeping ten, and if there's sale for them, why I goes • 
in squin’el cages. Years ago I sqld ’em for out and ketches a few rats. When I goes out 
five and trtti shillings n-piece, but towards the I can kotch a dozen ; but, years ago, I could 
ond of my breeding them, I let ’em go for ketch two or three dozen without going so 
two-and-six. At a shop in Leicester-square, far, and that shows there’s not sc many now 
where Cantello’s hatching- eggs machine was, about. 

I sold a sow and six young ones for ten shil- “ I finds some difficulty in kotching on 
lings, which formerly I have had five pounds them. If -they gets into thci drain «you can’t 
for, being so docile, like a sow su(fi<ing her get ’em. Where the drains lay low to the 
^ shore it’s most difficult, but where the drain 

The Seweuman. is about two feet and a-half from the shore 

you gets a better chance. 

I He is k broad-shouldered, strongly-built man, “ Three or four dozen I used to ketch, but 
I with a stoop in his shoulders, and a rather I haven’t ketched any this last two or three 
dull cast of features ; from li^’ing so much in weeks. In this hot weather people don't like 
the “ shores ’’ (sewers), hiS eyes have assumed to be in a room where ‘ killing ’ is going on ; 
^peering kind of look, that is quite rat-like in but in the "winter time a man will haveLhis 
its fbrtiveness. pint of beer and see a little sport that way. 

He answered our questions with great good Three or four f'ear ago I did ketch a good 
humour, but in short monosyllabic terns, pe- many ; there was a sale for ’em, I could go 
culior to men who have little communion with and ketch two dozen in three hours, and that 
their fellows. sooner than I can do a dozen now. It’s var- 

The “ parlour ’’ in which the man lives was mint as wants to be destroyed, 
literally swarming with children when we paid “ Bats’ll turn round when they finds their- 
him a visit' (they were not all “belonging ’’ to selves beat, and sometimes fly at your hand, 
him). Nor was it quite pleasant to find that Sometimes IVe got bit— not very badly, 

^ smell of the tea, which had just been made, though. To tell the truth, I don’t like it. 

rX over^wered by the odour of the rats When they grip, they do holt so tight before 
* ivhloh he keeps in the same room. they’ll let go. 

< The week’s wash was hanging across the “I’ve been a shoreman these fifteen or six- 
, apartment, and gave rather a slovenly aspect teen yeAr, ever since this flushing com- 
to the room, not otherwise peculiar for its un- menced. I was put on by the Commissioners 
tmysess ; against the wall were^ pasted some in Hattiim Garding ; but the ‘Commissioners 
ohuoron’s “ characters,” which his second son, is all done away with since Gov^pnment took 
who is at the coal-shed, has a taste for, and to it< Tm employed by the parish now, 
which, as the ** shoreman” observed, “is Every parish has to do its own flusUng. 
better than Sweet-stuff for him, at all events.'* We cleanses away all the soil what’s down 
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below, and keeps the shore os' sweet as what 
we possibly can. 

Before I took to this life I was what they 
call a navvy; 1 used to help to make the 
shores, and before that, 1 was in the country 
at farmers* work. ^ 

** Retching them rats' ain't a]l profit, 'causb 
you have to keep 'em and feed *em. I've 
some here, if I was to get sixpence a-piece 
for, why it wouldn’t pay me for their feed. I 
give them barley generally, and bits of bread. 

There's a many about now ketchin* who 
does nothink else, and who goes down in the 
shores when Ihey have no business tiiere at 
oil. They does well by rats when they've 
good coll for ’em. They can go down two or 
three times a-day, and ketch a dozen and a 
half a time ; but they can't do much now, 
there’s' no killing going on. They takes 'em 
to beer-shops, and sells ’em to the landlords, 
who gets their own price for ’em if there’s a 
pit. 

**Time ago you couldn’t get a rat under 
sixpence. But the tax on dogs has done 
away wonderfal with rat-killing. London 
would swarm with rats if they hadn’t been 
kotched as they has been. 1 can go along 
shores and only see one or two now, some- 
times see none. Times ago I’ve drove 
away twenty or thirty afore me. Bound 
Newport-markct I've seen a hundred together, 
and now I go ro^d there and perhaps won't 
ketch one. * 

*‘A3 for peftsonin' ’em under buildings, 
that’s wrong; they’re sure to lay there and 
rot, and then they smells so. No, pisoning 
• a’n’t no gooft, specially where there’s many on 
’em. 

** I’ve sold Jack Black a good many. He 
don’t ketch so many as he gets kilLed. He’s 
what they call rat-ketcher to her Mf^esty. 

**When I goes ratketching, I generally 
takes a bag with me ; a trap is too much to 
lug about. 

** Some parts of the shores I can find my 
way A)out better than I con up above. I 
could get in nigh here and come out at High 
Park ; only the worst of it is, yod* re always on 
the stoop. I never heerd talk of anybody 
losing theirselves in the shores, but a stranger 
might. 

“ There's some what we calls * gully-hun- 
ters ’ as goes about with a sieve, and near the 
gratings find perhaps a few ha’pence. Years 
ago we used to find a little now and then, but 
we may go about now and not find twopence in 
a week. I don’t thinly any shoreman ever finds 
much. But years ago, in the city, perhaps a 
robbery might be committed, and thep toey 
might be a&aid of being found out, and chuck 
the things down U^e drains. 

**I comeffrom Oxfordshire, about four miles 
from Henley-*pon-Thames. I haven’t got now 
quite so many clods to tramp over, nor so 
many hills to dimb. 

I gets tgnro shillings a-^ozen if I sells the 


rats to a dealer, but if I takes ’em to the pit 
myself I gets three shillings. Bats has cumo 
down lately. There’s more pits, and tliey 
kills ’em cheaper; they used to kill ’em at six 
shillings a-dozen. 

«rve got five children. These here are 
not all belonging to me. Their mother’s 
gone out a-nussing, and my wife’s got to mind 
’em. 

I ** My'oldest son is sixteen. He’s off for a 
{ sailor. I had him on me for two years doin’ 
nothink. He couldn’t get a place, and to- 
wards the last he ^didn’t care about it. He 
would go to sea; so he went to the Marine 
School, and now he’s in the East Ingy Sarvice. 
My second is at a coal-shed. He gets three 
shillings a-week; but, Lord, what’s that? He 
eats more than that, let alone clothes, and he 
wears out such a lot of shoe-leather. There’a 
a good deal of wear and tear, I can tell yer, in 
carrying out coals and such-like.” 

The Penny Movbe-tbap Makek. 

This man lived in a smalt cottage at tlie 
back of Bethnal Green-rood, and tho little 
railed space in front of the humble dwelling 
was littered with sundry evidences of the in- 
mate’s ingenuity. Here was a mechanical 
carriage the crippled father had made to drive 
himbelf alpBg, *and a large thaumatrope, or 
disc of painted figures, that seemed to move 
while revolving rapidly before the eye; and 
this, I afterwards learnt, the ingenious cripple 
had made, as a street exhibition, for a poor 
man, whom he was anxious to put in tho way 
of doing sosnething for himself. 

The principal apartment in tho little two- 
roomed house was blocked up with cai’penters’ 
benches, and long planks were restiug against 
the wall, while tho walls themselves were partly 
covered witli tools and patterns of ^e craft 
pursued ; and in one corner there were heaps of 
the penny mouse-traps and penny money-boxes, 
that formed the main articles of manufacture. 

In a little room a(]i)oining this, and about the 
size of a hen-house, I found the cripple him- 
self in bed, but still sitting up with a small 
desk-like bench before him, and engaged in the 
act of cutting and arrangpg the wires for the 
little wooden traps in which he dealt. And as 
I sat by his bedside he told mo the following 
story:— 

** I am,” he said, ** a white-wood toy-maker, 
in a small way ; that is, I make a vaiiety of 
cheap articles — nothing beyond a penny, — in 
sawed and ^aned pine-wood. I manufac- 
ture penny and hol^enny money-boxes, 
penny and hal^enny toy bellows, penny carts, 
penny garden-rollers, penny and ha%enny 
dolls’ tables and washhand-stands, chiefly 
for baby-houses ; penny dressers, with drawers, 
for the same purpose; penny wheelbarrows 
and bedsteads; penny crossbows; and tlie 
mouse-trap that I am about now. I make 
the things I have named for warehouses— for, 
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what aard called the cheap Birmingham and 
Sheffield houses. I am paid the same price ! 
for whatever I make, wUh the exception of 
the mouse-trap. For the principal part of 
the penny ortides that X make I get 7«. 
for twelve dozen, that is Id. a - dozen ; 
and for the hal^nny artides 1 get 3«. 
at the rate of a-dozen. For the penny 
mouse-traps, however, I am paid only 1/. for 
thirty-six dozen, and that’s a shilling less thah 
1 get for the same quantity of the other 
shUling artides ; whilst for the penny boxes 
I'm paid only at the rate of a halfpenny each. 

“ You will please to look at.that, he said, 
handing me his account-book with one of his 
employers for the last year ; “ you will see 
there that what 1 am saying is perfectly cor- 
rect, for there is the price put to every article; 
and it is but jight that you should have proof 
that what I’m a-telling you is the truth. I 
took of one master, for ponny mouse-traps 
alone, you perceive, 86/. 10«. from Januaiy to 
December, 1840; but that is not all gain, 
you'll understand. Out of that I have to pay 
above one half for material. I think, altoge- 
ther, my receipts of the different masters 1 
worked for last year came to about 120/. — ^I 
can't lay my hands on the bills just now. — 
Yes, it's about 120/. 1 know, for our income, — 
that is, my dear gains is about XI. to 1/. Oj. 
every week. So, calculating zqore than one 
half what I take to go for the oxpeftse for ma- 
terial, that will bring it to just about to what 
I state. To eai^i the 255. a- week, you'll under- 
stand, there are four of us engaged, — myself, 
my wife, my daughter, and son. My daugh- 
ter is eighteen, and iny son eleven : that is my 
boy, sir ; he’s reading the Fcanily Rriend just 
now. It’s a little work I take in for my girl, 
for her future benefit. My girl is as fond of 
rp^ing as I am, and always was. My boy 
' gdiiM to school eve^ evening, and twice on a 
Sunday. I am willing that they should find 
as much pleasure from reading as 1 have in my 
illness. I found hooks often lull my pain. 
Yes, I have, indeed, for many hours. For I 
nine months I couldn’t handle a tool ; and my | 
only comfort was the love of my family, and 
my hooks. I can't afford them now, for I have 
no wish to incur any extranedus expense, 
while the weight of the labour lies on my 
family more &an it does on myself. Over 
and over again, when I have been in acute 
pain with my thigh, a scientific book, or a 
work on histoxy, or a volume of travels, would 
cany xny thoughts far away, and I should he 
happy in all my miseiy— hardly conscious 
tha;t i had a trouble, a care, or a pang to vex 
me. I always had love of solid works. For 
an hour’s reading, I have often turned to 
a troik of imagination, such as Milton's Para- 
d^ ZofI, and Shakspeare's Plays; hut I pre- 
nMcience to poetty. 1 think eveiy working 
man ought to be acquainted with genenS 
scSoEiCe. > If he is a mechanic -^let his station 
be^ieiHi^sO sinqpler^he will be sure to find the 


benefit of it. It gives a man a greater insight 
into the world and creation, and it makes his 
labour a pleasure and a pride to him, when he 
can work with his head as well as his hands. 

1 think I have made, altogether, about one 
hundred and six gross of mouse-traps for the 
master whose account I haiia given you, and 
as many more for oth^ amploj'ers, in the 
course of the last year. 1 calculate that 1 made 
more than thirty thousand mouse-traps from 
January to December, 1849. There are three 
or four other people in London making p<mny 
mouse- tr^, besides myself. I reckon they may 
make among them near upon half as many as 
d do ; and that would give about forty-five or 
fifty thousand penny mouse-traps made in 
London in the course of the year. I myself 
brought out the penny mouse-trap in its im- 
proved shape, and with the improved lever 
spring. I have no calcifiations as to the num- 
ber of mice in the country, or how soon we 
should have caught them if we go on at this 
rate ; but I think my traps have to do w||h that 
They are bought more fbr toys tlian for use, 
though they are good for mice as well as chil- 
dren ; and Ih ougli we have so manf dozen m ouse- 
traps about the house, I can assure you we are 
more troubled with mice here than most people. 
The four of us here can make twenty-four 
dozen traps in the day, hut that is all we eon 
get through comfortable. For eighteen dozen 
we get about IO 5 . at the warehouse, and out of 
that I reckon our clear gaii^ are near upon 
45., or a little less than I 5 . a he^. Take one 
with the other, we can earn about a penny an 
hour; and if it wasn't for mo having been a 
tailor originally, and applying som^of my old 
tools to the business, we shouldn't get on 
so quick as we do. With my shears I can 
cut twenty-fbur wires at a time, and with my 
thimble I thread the wires through the holes 
in the sides. I mako the springs, cut the 
wires, and put them in the traps. My daughter 
planes the wood and gauges out the sides and 
bottom, bores the wire-holes and makes the 
door as well. My wife nails the frames ready 
for wiring, and my son fixes the wires inSlieir 
places when I have entered them ; th«a the 
wife springs them, after which the daugli^er 
puts m the doors and *so completes them* ' 
I can’t form an idea as to how many penny 
and hal^enny money-boxes I made last year. 

I might have made, ^together, eight thousand, 
or five thousand h^^nny and three thousand 
penny ones. I was originally brought up to 
the tailoring business, but my master f^ed, 
and my sight kept growing weaker every year ; 
so, as 1 found a good deal of trouble in getting 
employment at my own trade, I thought I would 
take to the bird-cage making^l had been doing 
a little at it before, as a pastime. I was fond of 
birds, and fonder still of mechanics, so 1 was 
always practising pay hands at sonfe craft or 
other in my over-time. I used to nmke 
dissected maps and puzzles, and so, when 
standing for employment, I managed togfet 
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thi’ough the slack of the year. 1 think it is 
solely due to my taste for meobanics and my 
love of reading sdentUic books that I am able 
to live so comfortably as I do in my affliction. 
After I took to bird-cage making, 1 found tiie 
employment at it so casual that I could not 
support my family at it. This led my mind to 
toy making, for I foimd that cheap toys were 
articles of more general sale. Then I got 
my children and my wife to help me, and 
we managed to get along somehow, for you 
soe they were learning the business, and I 
myself was not in much of a condition to 
toach them, being almost as inexperienced at 
the trade as they were ; and, besides that, we 
were continaolly changing ihe description of 
toy that we manufactured, so we hod no time 
to perfect oui’selves. One day we were all at 
work at garden-rollers ; the next, perhaps, wo 
should be upon little carts ; then, may-be, we 
should have to go to dolls’ tables or wheel- 
' barrows : so tliat, mth the continual changing 
' the (lei^prion of toy that we manufactured 
I . from thing to another, wo had a great 
difflculty in getting practised in anything. 
While we werew all learning you may imagine 
that, not being so quick then as we are now, 
we found a great difflculty in making a living 
af the penny- toy business : often we had merely 
diy hr^ for break&st, tea, and supper, but we 
* ate it. with a light hei^ for 1 knew repining 
wouldn't aT end it, and I always taught my self 
and those about me to bear our trials witli 
fortitude. At IdKt I got to work regularly at 
tho mouse-traps, and having less changing we 
loamt to turn them out of hand quicker, and 
to make more money at the business : that 
, v as about Ibur years ago, and then 1 was laid 
up with a stiumous abscess in the thigh. 
This caused necrosis, or decay of the thigh- 
bone, to take place, and it was neoessimy tbat 
1 should be conlinod to my bed until such 
time as a new thigh-bone was foimed, and tlie 
old decayed one had sloughed away. Before 
1 lay up 1 stood at tho bench until I was ready 
to drop, for I had no one who could plane the 
boanho for me; and what could I do? If 1 didn’t 
keep up, T thought we should all starve. The 
pa^^ was dreadful, and the am^iety of mind 
I suffered for my wife and children made it 
I . a thousand times worse. I couldn’t bear the 
idea of going to the workhouse, and X kept on 
my feet untU 1 couldn't stand no longer. My 
daughter was only sixteen then, and I saw no 
means of escape. It was at that time my offlee 
to prepare the boards for ihy fkmily, and with- j 
out tbat they could do nothing. Well, sir,] 
1 saw utter ruin and starvation before us. 
The doctor told md it would take four years 
b( foro a now bone would be formed, and that 
I must lay up all the while. Wliat^vns to 
become of us all in the mean time I could not 
tell. Th«n it was tbat my daughter, seeing 
the pain 1 suffered both iajbody and mind, 
came to me, and told me not to grieve, for that 
she would do all the heavy work for me, and 


as 


plane up the boards and cut out the work as 
I had done; but I thought it impossible for 
her to get through such hard v ork, even for 
my sake. X knew she could do almost any. 
thing that she set her mind to, but 1 httle 
dreamt that she would be ablo to compass that. 
However, with the instinct of her adection — 
I can’t call it anything else (for she Icamt at 
once what it had taken me months to acquire), 
shq planed and shaped the boards as well as 
I myself could have done after years of practice. 
The first board she did was os clcon^' done as 
she can do it now, and when you think of the 
difficulties she had to overcome, what a mere 
child she was, and that she had ne^or handled 
a plane before, how she had the grain of tho 
wood to find out, to legm the riglit handling 
of her tools, and a many little niceties of touch 
that workmen only can understand, it does 
seem to me aA if some superior Power had 
inspired her to aid me. I have often heard of 
birds building their nests of the most beautiihl 
structure, without ever having seen one built 
before, and my daughter’s handiwork seemed 
to mo exactly like that. It was a thing not 
learnt by practice, but done in an instant, 
without teaching or experieuco of any kind. 
She is the best creature I ever knew or ever 
hoard toll of on earth — at least, so she lias 
been to me all her life ; eye, witliout a single 
I exception. If it hadn’t been for )ier devotion 
I must have gone to the workhouse, and 
perhajpB never been able to have got away 
from it, and had my children brought up as 
paupers. Where she got the &ti*ongt]i to do it 
is as much a mystery to me as liow she did 
it Though she was but a mere clidd, so to 
speak, she did tho work of a grown man, and 
I assure the labour «of working at the 
bench all day is heavy, even for the strongest 
workman, and my girl is noto^er-strong now; 
indeed she was always delicate from a baby : 
nevertheless she went through tho labour, and 
would stand to tho bench the whole of the day, 
and with such cheerful good liumour too that 
I cannot but see the band of the Almighty in 
I it all. 1 never knew her to complain of fatigue, 

I or ever go to her work without a smile on her 
face. Her only anxiety was to get done, and 
to afford me every comfort in my affliction that 
she could, for three years and two montlis 
now have X been confined to my bed, and for 
two years and a half of that time T havt^ not 
h'fi it, even to breathe the fresh open air. 
Almost all that period I have been suffering 
i intense and continued pain from tho formation 
of abscesses in my thigh previous to the slough- 
I ing away of 4he decayed bones. I have taken 
I out of the sores at least two hundred pieces, 
some as small os needles and some not less 
than an inch and a half long, wliich required 
to be pulled out with tweezers from the wound. 
Often, when I was getting a bit better and ablo 
to go about in the cart you see there outside, 
with the gravel in it — (I made Uiat on this bed 
here, so as to be able to move about on it ; the 
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two front wlieds 1 made myself, and the two 
bock were old ones that 1 repaired here. 1 made 
the whole of the body, and my daughter planed 
up the boards for mu ) — well, often when I could 
just got along in that, have I gone about with 
a large piece of decayed bone projecting through 
my &igh, in hopes that the jolting would force 
it through the wound. The pain before the 
bone came away was often intense, especially 
when it had to work its way through the thick 
of tho musclo. * Night after night have 1 laid 
awake here. I didn’t wish, of course, to distress 
the minds of my family any more than I could 
help. It would not have been fair; so I bore 
all with patience, and since *I have been here 
I have got Uirough a great deal of work in my 
little way. In bed, as* 1 sit with my little 
bench, 1 do my share of eight dozen of these 
penny traps a-day. Lost August 1 made a 
* thaumatroi)o * for a young man that 1 bed 
known since a lad of twelve years of age ; he 
got off work and couldn’t And anything to turn 
his hand to, so I advised him to get up an 
exhibition : anything was better than starving, 
llu had a wife and two children, and I can't 
bear to seo any one want, let alone the young 
ones ; and so, cripple as 1 was, I set to work 
here in my bed and made him a large set of 
magic circles. I pointed all tho figures myself 
in Qiis ])laco, though I had never handled a 
brush before, and that has kept him in bread 
up to this time. I did it to*causp him to 
exert himself, but now he has got a sitantion, 
and is doing middling to what ho has been : 
there's one thing though, a Utile money, with 
care, will go faithcr than a great deal with- 
out it. 1 shair never bo able to get about as 
I used, for you see ^e knee is set stj^ and the 
tlugli-boiio is orchca with tlie hip, so that tlie 
0110 leg is threo inches shorter than the other. 
Tho bone broke spontaneously, like a bit of 
not^ wood, tlie other day, while 1 w%s rubbing 
my naiid down my thigh, and in growing to- 
gether again it got out of straight J am just 
able to stir about now with a crutch and stick. 
I can sometimes treat myself to a walk about 
the house and yard, but that is not often, and 
last Saturday night I did make a stiiiggle to 
get out in the Bet! mol Greon-rood, and there, 
as I was coming along, my stick tripped against 
a stone and 1 felL If it hadn't been for my 
omteh tlirowing me forward, 1 might have 
fallen on my now bone and broken it again. 
But as it was, the crutch tlirew me forward and 
saved mo. My doctor tolls me my now bone 
would bear a blow, but I shouldn’t like to try 
after all I have gone through. 1 shall not be 
about again till I get my carriage done, and 
that I intend to construct so as to dri>e it 
with one hand, by moans of a new ratchet 
lever motion." 

The daughter of tho toy-maker, with whom 
1 snoke afterwards, and who was rather '* good- 
lowng," in the literal sense of the word, than 
beoutinil, said that she could not describe bow 
it was that she had learnt to plane and gauge 


the boards. It seemed to come to her all of 
a sudden^ quite natural-like, she told mo ; 
though, she added, it was most likely her 
affection for her poor father that made her 
take to it so quick. “ I felt it deeply ” she said, 

** to seo hiwi take to his bed, and knew that 
1 alone could save him from the workhouse. 

No 1 I never felt tired over the work," she con- 
tinued, in answer to my questions, ** because 
I know that it is to make him comfortable." 

I should add, that 1 was first taken to this 
man by the surgeon who attended him during 
his long suffering, and that gentleman not only 
ftiUy corroborated all I heard from his in- 
genious and heroic patient, but spoke in the l 
highest possible terms of both father and 
daughter. > 

Flies. 


Thebe winged tormentors are not, like most of 
our apterous enemies, calculated to excite dis- 
gust and nausea when we see or speak of 
them; nor do they usually steal upon 
during the silent hours of repose (thouah the 
gnat or mosquito must be hero exceptoa), - 
are many of tliem very beautiful, and boUfiy * 
make their attack upon iis in onen day, When 
we arc best able to defend oursmves. 

The active fly, so ftequentiy nn nfibklj^ 
guest at your table (MoufiH lAjE^se 
delicate palato selects yw'ehoicest vndw et 
one time extending l^smdbesciatotheniBi^n 
of a drop of wine, am inen|($By flying to twke 
a more solid repast a peach » 

now gambolling in the air, 

now gracefully carrytBMKa jwqd irings w itli 
Ms taper feet — ^was bwwo otber ^ay a dis- 
gusting grub, without wings, witliuut legs, 
without eyes, wallowing, well pleased, in the 
midst of a mass of excrement. 

“The common house-fly,” sajs Kirby, “is 
witli us suiiiciently annoying at the duso of 
summer, so as to have led the celebrated linluii 
Ugo Foscolo, when residing here, to call it one 
of the * three miseries of life.’ " But w e Know 
nothing of it as a tormentor, compared SArith 
tlie inhabitants of southern Europe, “ I met," 
says Arthur YcAmg, in Ms interesting TravA$ 
though France, between Pradelles and Thurytz, 

“ mulberries and flies at the same time. By 
the tenn^ies, X mean those myriads of tliem 
wMoh form the most disagreeable circum- 
stances of the southern climates. They ai*e 
the first torments in ^poin, Italy, and the olno 
district of France; it is not that they bite, 
sting, or hurt, but they buzz, teaze, and worry ; 
jour mouth, eyes, ears, and noso are full of 
them: they swarm on every eatable — fruit, 
sugar, everything is attacked by them in such 
myriads,* that if uey are notincessantlj driven 
away by a person who has ndthing else to do, 
to eat a meal is impossible. ' They are, how- 
ever, caught on prepared paper, and other' 
contrivances, with so Much ease and in such 
quantities, that were it not for negligence Uiey 
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could not abound in such incredible quantities. 
If I fanned in these countries, I should manure 
four or five acres every year with dead fliea. 1 
have been much surprised that the learned 
Mr. Harmer should think it odd to find, by 
writers who treated of southern climates, that 
driving away flies was of importance. Had he 
been with me in Spain and in lianguedoo in July 
and August, he would have been very far from 
thinking there was anything odd in it.**^ 
( Young's Travels in France, L 298.) 

It is a remarkable, and, as yet, unexplained 
fact, that if nets of thread or string, with 
meshes a full inch square, be stretched over 
tho open windows of a room in summer or 
autumn, when flies arc the greatest nuisance, 
not a single one vrill venture to enter from 
witliout ; so that by this simple plan, a house 
may be kept free from these pests, while tlie 
adjoining ones which have not hod nets applied 
to their windows >\ill swarm with them. In 
order, howt'ver, that the protection should bo 
efficient, it is necessary that the rooms to 
Wok it is applied should have the Imbt enter 
only; for in those which have a 
gh 11 jhf, the flies, strange to say, pa^s 
ikie oi^shes without scruple, 
r filler teopunt of these singular facts, 
thejrea4ef is nUernd to a paper by W. Spence, 

* ' iBnt. If and also to one 

ev. E. Stanley, late 
having made 
lated by Mr. 

. J over the out- 
i very fine pack- 
L and a quarter to 
paratively invisible 
Dt dmiiuutiou either 
ilt view, he was enabled 
ihe summer and aiitunui 
to f'lijoy the fresh air with open window^, 
witliout the annoyance he had previously ex 
perii'iiced from the intrusion of flies— -often so 
troublesome that he was obliged on the hottest 
days to forego the luxury of admitting the air 
by even nartially raising the sashes. 

“ftutTao sooner,” he observes, “had I set 
my nets than I was relieved from my disagree- 
able visitors. I could perceive *and hear them 
hovering on the otbdr side of my barriora ; but 
though thef now and then settled on the 
meshes, I do not recollect a single instance of 
one venturing to cross the boundary.'’ 

“ The number of house-flies,’’ he adds, “ might 
be greatly lessened in large towns, if the stable- 
dung in which their larvae are chiefly supposed 
to feed were kept in pits dosed by trap-doors, 
so that the females could not deposit their 
eggs in it. At Venice, where no horses are 
kept, it is said there are no hou^-flies; a 
statement wliich. I regret not hqiring heard 
before being there, that I might have inquired 
as to it^ truth .” — {Kirby and Bpette^a Eniont, 
i.l02.S.) • 

This short account of flies wotua be ioccsm-l 
plete without a description of their mode ofl 

— ^ 


spcone, 
side of hie 
thread, wiffi 
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proceeding when they regale themselves upon 
a pmee of loaf-sugar, and an account of the 
apparatus with which the Creator has furnished 
them in order to enable them to walk on 
bodies possessing smooth surfaces, and m luiy 
position. 

“ It is a remark* which will be found to bold 
^ood, both in animals and vegetables, lliat no 
important motion or feeling can take placo 
without tho presence of moisture, lu man, 
tho part of the eye which is the seat of vision 
is always bedew^ with moisture ; the skin is 
softened with a ddioato oil ; the sensitive pari 
of tim ear is filled with a liquid; but moistiuv 
is still more abundmit in our otgans of taste 
and smell than in any of the other souses. In 
the caee of taste, moisture is supplied to our 
mouth and tongue from several reservoirs 
(glands) in their neighboqrkoodt whence pipes 
are laid and run to the m^pth. The wholo 
surface, indeed, of tho moutn and tongue, as 
well as tho other internal pai-ts of our body, 
give out more or less moisture; but besides 
this, the mouth, as we have just menlioued, 
has a number of fountains expressly for its own 
use. The largest of these fountains lies as 
far off as the ear on each side, end is Ibnnod 
of a ^reat number of round, soft bodies, about 
tbe size of gorden-peas, from each of which a 
pipe goes out, and all of these uniting together, 
form a common channel on each side. This 
runs across Jhe cheek, nearly in a line with tho 
lap of the 'ear and the comer of tho moutli, and 
enters the mouth opposite to the second or 
third of tile double teeth {snolares) by a hole, 
into which a hog’s bristle can be introduced. 
There are, besides, several other paiis of foun- 
tains, in diflbreot parts oiVaceut^ for a biiuilar 
purpose. * 

“ Wc have been thus particular in our de- 
scription, in order to illustrate an analogous 
structure in insects, for tlicy also seem to be 
furnished with salivary fountains for moisten- 
ing their organs of taste. One of the circum- 
stances tliat first awakened our curiosity with 
regard to insects, was the manner in which a 
fly contrives to suck up through its narrow 
sucker {hausUUum) a bit of dry lump-sugar ; 
for the small crystals are not only unfitted to 
pass, from their angularity, but adhere too 
firmly together to be separated by any force 
the insect can exert. Eager to solve the difli- 
rulty, for there could be no doubt of the fly's 
sucking the dry sugar, we watched Us proceed- 
ings with ne Uttle attention ; but it was not 
till we fell upon the device of idacing some 
sugar on the outside of a window, while we 
lo(^ed thrdhgh a magnif))ring-glaM on the in- 
side, that we had the satufaction of repeatedly 
witnessing a fly let fiaU a drop of fluid upon 
the Bu^ar, in order to melt it, and thereby 
render it fit to be sucked up ; on precisely the 
same principle that we moisten with saliva, in 
the process of mastication, a mouthful of dry 
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bread, to fib it for being swallowed— ibe action soon bn impaired without this prevention/ 
of the jaws, by a beauufhl contrivance of Pro* (Bpeet. de la Nat, vol. i. p. 110.) * Its ability 
vidence, preparing the moisture along the to walk on glass/ says S. Shaw, * proceeds 
channels at the time it is most wanted. parUy fhnu some litue ruggedness thereon, 
Headers who may be disposed to think the but chiefly from a tarnish, or dirty, smoky 
circumstance of the fly thus moistening a bit substance, adhering to the surface; so that, 
of sugar fanciful, moy readily verify the fact though the sharp points on the sponges can* 
themselves in the way we have described. At not penetrate the surface of the glass, it may 
the time when we m^e this liUle experiment, easily catch hold of the tarnish.' {Nature 
we were not aware that several natoraliBts*of Ditpl, vol. iii p. 98, Lond. 1823.) But," adds 
high authority had actually discovered b^ dis- Be^e, is singular that none of these 
section the vessels which supply the saliva in fanciers ever took the trouble to ascertain tho 
more than one species of insect." existence of either a gluten squeezed out by 

**lu the case of their drinking fluids, like the fly, or ofthe smoky tarnish on glass. Even 
water, saliva is not wanted; and it may be the shrewd B^aumur could not give a satis- 
remarked, when we drink cold water it ac- factoiy explanation ofthe circumstance." 
tually astringes and shuts up the openinus of ** The earliest correct notion on this curious 
the salivary pipes. Hence it is that drinking subject was entertained by Dorham, who, in 
does not quench thirst when the saliva is mentioning the provision made for insects that 
rendered viscid aipl scanty by heat, by fatigue, hang on smooth surfaces, says, ‘ I might here 
or by the use of stimulant food and liquor; name divers flies and other insects who, besides 
* and sometimes a draught of cold water, by tlieir sharp-hooked nails, have also skinny 
carrying oif all the saliva from the mouth, and palms to their feet, to enablo them to stick to 
at the same time astrinsing the oriflees of the glass and other smooth bodies by means of 
ducts, may actually produce thirst. Ices pro- the pressure of the atmosphere — after the 
duce this effect on many persons. It is, no manner os I have seen boys can*^ heavy stones 
doubt, in consequence of their laborious ex- with only a wet piece of leather clapped on 
ertions, os well as of the hot nature of their the top ofthe stone.' {Physico-Theologp, vol. 
acid fluids producing similar effects, that ants ii. p. 104, note b, 11th edit.) The justly- 
^ are so fond of water. We have seen one quaff celebrated Mr. White, of Selborne, apparenUy 
a drop of dew almost as large as* its whole without the aid of microscopical investigation, 
body; and when we present those in our glass adopted Derham’s opinion, adding the in- 
formicaries with water, they seem quite in- teresting illustration, that in ihe &dine of 
satiable in drinking it."* the year, when the flies crowd toyrindows and 

Bennie, in his Inscci Miscellaniet, after de- become sluggish and toi^pid, they ore scarcely 
scribing the pedestrian contrivances with which able to lift Uieir legs^ wh;ich seem glued to the 
vaiious insects are furnished, The glass, where many actuary stick till^hcy die; 

most perfect contrivance of this kin^however, whereas they are, during worm weather, so 
occurs in the domestic fly {Muaca dometlica), brisk and aler^ that they easily overcome the 
Iiiid its congeners, as well as in several other pressure of the atmospnere." — {Nat. Hist, of 
insects. Tew can have failed to remark that Selborne^ vol. ii. p. 274.) 
flies walk with the utmost 4ase along the This singular mechanism, however," con- 
ceiling of a room, and no less so upon a per- tinues Bennie, " is not peculiar to flics, for 
pendicular looking-glass ; and though this some animals a hundred times as large con 
were turned downwards, the flies would not walk upon glass by the samef means." St. 
fall off, but could maintain Iheir position Pierre mentions ** a very small lizard, about a 
undisturbed wtth their books hanging dovn- finger’s length, which climbs along tliS w ails, 
wards. Tho coiyectures devised by naturalists and even along glass, in pursuit of flies and 
to account for this singular circumstance, other insects " {Voyage to the I»le of France, 
previous to the ascertaining of the actual p. 73); and Sir Joseph Bahks noticed another 
facts, are not a little amusing. * Some sup- Uzi^ named the Gecko (Xacerte(»t!cAa, Linn.), 
pose,' says the Abb6 de la Flucho, * that when which could walk against gravity, and which 
{lie fly marches over any polished body, on made him desirous of having the subject 
which neither its daws nor its points can thoroughly investigated. On mentioning it 
fasten, it sometimes compresses her sponge to Sir Everard Home, he and Mr. Bauer 
and causes it to evacuate a fluid, which fixes commenced a series of researches, by which 
it in such a manner as prevents ^ falling they proved incontrovertibly, that in climbing 
vdthout diminishing the facility of its pro- upon glass, and walking ^ng tho ceiUngs 
gms; but it is much more probable that the with l£e back downwards, a vacuum is pio- 
spongescorrespond with the fleshy balls which duced by. a particular apparatus in the feet, 
accompany the daws of dogs and cats, and sufficient lo cause atmospherip pressure upon 
that they enable the fly to proceed with a their exterior surface, 
softer pace, and contribute to the preservation ** The apparatus in the feet of the fly con- 
of ifte daws, whose pointed extremities would sists of two^ thi^e membranous suckers, 
' connected with the last joint rf the foot by a 

* “Insoot UisQeUaniea" p. 38. t Ibid. p. SOS. narrow neck, of a funnel-shape, immediate 
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under the base of each jaw, and moyable in 
all directions. These suckers are oonyex 
above and hollow below, the edges being 
margined with minute serratuies, and the 
hollow portion covered with down. In order 
to produce the vacuum and the pressure, these 
membranes are separated and expanded, and 
when the fly is about to lift its foot, it brings 
them together, and folds them up, as it were, 
between the two claws. IBy means of a com- 
mon microscope, these interesting movements 
may be observed when a fly is confined in a 
wine-glass." {Phil. Tram, for 1810, p^ 826.) 

*‘It must have attracted the attention of the 
most incurious to see, during the summer, 
swarms of flies crowding about the droppings of 
cattle, so as almost to conceal the ^nuisance, 
and presenting instead a display of their 
shining corslets and twinkling ^gs.^ The 
object of all this busy bustle is to deposit their 
eggs where their progeny may find abundant 
food ; and the final cause is obviously both to 
remove the nuisance, and to provide abimdont 
food for birds and other animals whiebTprey 
upon flies or thej^ larvae. 

“The same remarks apply with no less force 
to the * blow-flies,’ which deposit their eggs, and 
in some cases their young, upon carcases. The 
common house -fly (the female of which gene- 
•rally lays 144 eggs) belongs to the first division, 
the natural food of its larvie being horse-dung ; 
consequently, it is always most abundant in 
houses in the vifinityof stables, cucumber- 
beds, <kc., to which, when its numbers become 
annoying, attention should be primarily di- 
rected, rather than having recourse to fly- 
waters.”— .(BiiJNNiE’sJfMcc/JtfMcc/fawy, p.208.) 

* Besides the common house-fly, and the other 
genera of the dipterous order of insects, there 
is another not imfrequent intruding visitor of 
the fly kind which we must not omit to men- 
tion, commonly known as the^ hlue-hottle 
{Musca vomitoria^ Liem.). The disgust with 
which these insects are gencredly viewed will 
perhaps be diminished when our readers ore 
informed that they are destined to perform a 
very important part in the economy of nature. 
Amongst a number of the insect ,tribe whose 
offtce it is to remove npisances the most dis- 
gusting to the eye, and the most offensive to 
the smell, the varieties of the blue-bottle fly 
belong to the most usefhl. 

“ 'V^en the dead carcases of animals begin 
to grow putrid, every one knows what drea&ul 
miasmatirexhale from them, and taint the air 
we breathe. But no sooner does life depart 
firom the body of any creature— at least from 
any which, from its size, is likely to become a 
nuisance — than myriads of different sorts of 
insects attack it, and in various ways. % First 
come the histers, and pierce the skin. Next 
follow the Jlesh-jUe9, covering it with millions 
eggs* whence in a day or, two proceed in. 
numerable devonrers. An idea of tbt despatch 
made by these gourmands maybe gained firom 
the combined consideration of their numbers, 
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voracity, and ra^id development. The larvaa 
of many flesh-flies, as Bedi ascertained, will in 
twenty-four hours 'devour so much food, and 
gnaw so quickly, as to increase their weight 
two hundred-fold 1 In five days after being 
hatched^ they arrive at their full growth and 
tize, which is a remarkable instance of the care 
of Ihrovidenoe in fitting them for the part they 
are destined to act; for if a longer time was 
requifed for their growth, their food would not 
be a fit aliment for them, or they would ho 
too long in removing the nuisance it is given 
them to dissipate. Thus we see there was 
some ground for Liijnflcus's assertion, under 
Musea vomitoria, that three of these flics will 
devour a dead horse as quickly as would a 
lion.’’— (Kirbv and Spekcs, i.) 

The following extraordinaiy fact, given by 
Kirby and Spence, concerning the voracity of 
the larvffi of the blow-fly, or blue-bottle {Afttsco, 
vomitoria), is worth while appending 

“ On Thursday, June 26th, died at As- 
bomby, Lincolnshire, John Page, a pauper 
belonging to Silk-Willoughby, under circum- 
stances truly singular. He being of a rest- 
less disposition, and not choosing to stay in 
the parish workhouse, was in the habit of 
spoiling about the neighbouring villages, sub- 
sisting on the pittance obtained from door to 
door. The support he usually received from 
tho benevolent w(^ bread and meat; and after 
satisfying thd cravings of nature, it was his 
custom to deposit the surplus provision, par- 
ticularly the meat, between his shiri and skin. 
Having a considerable portion of ibis provision 
in store, so deposited, he was taken rather 
unwell, and laid himself down in a field in 
the parish wf Stredington; when, from tho 
heat of the season at that time, tho moat 
speedily became putrid, and was of course 
struck by the flies. These not only proceeded 
to devour the inanimate pieces of flesh, but 
also literally to prey upon the living substance; 
and when the wretched man was accidentally 
found by some of the inhabitants, ho was so 
eaten by the maggots, that his death seemed 
inevitable. After clearing awayi as well as 
they were able, these shocking vermin, those 
who found Page conveyed him to Asbomby, 
and a surgeon was immediately procured, who 
declared that his body was in such a state that 
dressing it must be little short of instantaneous 
death ; and, in fact, the man did virvivo the 
operation but for a few hours. Wlien first 
found, and again when examined by the sur- 
geon, he presented a sight loathsome in tho 
extreme. White maggots of enormous size 
were crawling in and upon hia body, which 
they had most shockingly mangled, and the 
removal of the external ones served only to 
render the sight more horrid." Kirby adds, , 
“ In passing through this parish last spring, I 
inquired of the mau-coachman whether he had 
heard this stoiy; and he said the fket was well 
known,” 

One species of fly infests our houses 
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(SMkHfgm ^alcitranar)^ sa neoarly resem- 
btet'tfca eommon house-fly (Jlfuaea domestim), 
iktA iik% difference iBrnot ea^y detected 
oept by on entomologist; iitdeed lAie resem> 
blaace is so close as to have led to the vulgar 
error ihet the common house-fly oceasion^l^ 
indulges itself by a feast upon our blood} alter 
it has fed to satiety upon the delicacies which 
it picks flrom onv tables. It is even a greater 
torment than the horse-fly. 

“ This little pest/' says Ki^^by, referring to 
the Stf/nioxysy ** 1 speak fedihgly} incessantly 
interrupts our studies and comfort in showery 
weather, making us even stamp like the cattle 
by its attacks on our legs, and if we drive it 
away ever so often, returning ogain and again 
to the charge." In Canada they are inflmtely 
worse. “ i have sat down to write," says Lam- 
bert} (who, thou^ he calls it the house-fly, is 
evidently speaking of the Stomozys), “and 
have been obliged to throw' away my pen in 
consequence of their irritating bite, which has 
obliged mo every moment to raise my hand to I 
my eyes, nose, mouth, and’^eors, in constant 
succession. When I could no longer write, 1 
bcgnn to read, imd was always obliged to keep i 
one hand constantly on the move towards my 
head. Sometimes, in the course of a few 
minutes, 1 would take half-a-dozen of my tor- 
nientoi’s from my lips, between which I caught i 
them just as they perched*"— ( Travels^ <fec. 
i. 120.) 

Butof all the insect^tormentors of man, none i 
are so loudly and universally complained of as 
the species of the genus Cidex^ L., whether 
known by the name of gnats or mosquitos. It 
has been generally supposed by naturalists 
til At the mosquitos of America belong to the 
Lirincean genus Calex; but Humboldt asserts 
that the term niosquito, signifying a Utile is 
applied there to a SenicUium, Lath. {Seniciliat 
Mbio.), and that the Ca/ices, which are equally 
numerous and annoying, are called Zancudoex, 
which means long lege. The former, he says, 
are what the French call Mbustiqvesj and the 
latter Maringouins, (Personal Narrativct £. T., 
Y. 93.) 

Humboldt's remark, however, refers only to 
South America. Mr. Westwood informs us 
that Mosquito is certainly applied to a species 
of Otilex in the United States, the inhabitants 
giving the name of k/ucA-fly to a small SenU 
cilium, liflny, after Aristotle, distinguishes 
well between Jffgmenoptera and JMptera, when 
he says the fmrmer have their sting in the 
Mf and tlie latter in the mouth ; and that to 
the one this instrument is giveo as the instm- 
. ment of vengeance, and to the other of avidity. 

But the instrument of avidity in the genus of 
which I am speaking is even more terrible than 
that of vengeance in most insects that are 
Alarmed with it. It instils into its wound a 
poison (an appears fkom the consequent in* 
Itommatinn and tumour), the principal nee of 
which is to render the blood more fluid and 
fitter fl][r snotloa. This weapon, which is more 


complex then' the sdng of liymenopteroUB in- 
.seots, consisting of five pieces besides the ex- 
sheaib-^some of which seem simply 
IsMcetS} wldle others are barbed like the 
spicoiiw of ff bee’s sting— is at once calculated 
fbr, piercing the flesh and forming a syphon 
adbipted'to^ imbibe the blood. There are several 
species of tibia genns whose bile is severe ; but 
none is to be compared to the common gnat 
(Culex pipienst L.), if, as has been generally 
affirmed, it be synonymous with the mosquito, 
though, ip all probability, sevei’al species are 
confounded under both names. 

In this country they are justly regarded as 
no trifling evil ; for they follow us to all our 
haunts, intrude into our most secret retire- 
ments, assail us in the city and in the country, 
in o\\r houses and in our fields, in the sun and 
in the shade ; nay, they pursue us to our 
pillows, and keep us awake by the eease- 
less hum of their rapid wings (which, accord- 
ing to the Baron C. dc Latour, are vibrated 
3000 times per minute), and their incessant 
endeavours to fix themselves upon our face, or 
some uncovered part of our body ; whilst, if in 
spite of them we fall asleep, they awaken us by 
the acute pain which attends the insertion of 
their oral stings, attacking with most a>idity 
the softer sex, and trying their temper by dis- 
figuring their beauty. 

In Marshland in Norfolk, the inhabitants 
are 9.aid to be so annoyed by the gnats, that 
the better sort of them;' as in many hot 
climates, have reoourse to a gauze covering for 
their beds, to keep them off duiing the nigiit. 

CaTCH-’EJJI-AlIVE " SEttEBS. 

1 1 MSCOVEHEI) a colony of “ catch* -em- alive” 
boys residing in Pheasant-court, Gray’s-inn- 
lane. 

From the pleasing title given to this alley, 
one might almost bo led to imagine it was a 
very delightfifl spot, though it is only neces- 
sary to look do\Mi the little bricken archway 
that marks its eBtrance, and see the hmses — 
dirty as the sides of a dust-bin, and with the 
patched counterpanes and yellow sheets hang- 
ing from the windows*— to feel assured that it 
is one of the most squalid of the many 
wretched courtv that branch out from Gray’s- 
inn-lane. 

I found the lads playing at pitch and toss’* 
in the middle of the paved yard. They were 
all willing enough to give me their state- 
ments ; indeed, the only difficulty I hod was 
in maldng my choice among the youths. 

“ Please, sir, Pve beUn at it longer' than 
him," cried one with teeth ribbed like celery. 

“ Eleaee, sir, he ain’t been out this year 
wHh the papers,” said anoth^, who was hiding 
a handful of hnUons behind his bi|ck. 

He’S been at shoe-blacking, inr; Pm the 
onlr reg’lar fly-boy," shouted a tlnrd, eating 
a piece of bread m dirty as London snow. 

A big lad vtith a' dirty imd hair like 
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hemp, was the first of the ** cateh-'eia-iiUva'* 
boys who gave me bis aocotmt of the trade. 
He was a swarthy- featured boy, with a broad 
nose like a negro’s, and on bis temple wa^ a 
big half-healed scar, whioh he aeoounted for 
by saying that “ he had been Tunned over** 
by a cab, though, judging finom the blackness 
of one eye, it seemed to have been the result 
of some street-fight. He said: — 

** Tm on Irish boy, and near turned sixteen, 
and Tve been silling %-papers for between 
eight and nine year, i must have begun tb 
sill them when they first come out. Another 
boy first tould me of them, and he’d been 
silling them about three weeks before me. 
He used to buy them of a party as lives in a I 
back-room near Drury-lane, what boys paper 
and makes tho catch 'em alive himself. When 
they first came out they used to charge six- 
pence a-dozen for ’em, but now they’ve got 
’em to twopence ha’penny. When I first took | 
to silling 'em, there was a tidy lot of boys at 
tho business, but not so many as now, for all 
the boys seem at it. In our court olono I 
should think there was above twenty boys 
silling the tilings. 

“ At first, when there was a good time, we 
used to buy tlireo or four gross together, but 
now we don’t do more than half a gross. As 
* we go along the streets we call out different 
cries. Some of us says, ‘ Fly-papers, fly- 
papers, ketch ’em all alive.’ Others moke a 
kind of song of ^t, singing out, ‘ Fly-pa]?er, 

. ketch ’em all alive, the nasty flies, tormenting 
the baby’s eyes. Who’d be fly-blow’d, by all 
the nasty blue-bottles, beetles, and flies?’ 

• “ People likes to buy of a boy as sings out 
well, ’cos it makes 'em laugh. 

** 1 don’t think I sell so many in town ^ I 
do in the borders of the countiy, about High- 
bury, Croydon, and Brentford. I’ve got some 
regular customers in town about City- 
prison and the Galedonian-road; and after 
I’ve served them and the town custom begins 
to fall off, then I goes to the country. 

“ goes two of us together, md we takes 
about three gross. We keep on silling before 
us all the way, and we comes back the same 
rood. Last year we sould very well in Croy- 
don, and it was the best place for gitting a 
price for them; they’d give a penny a-piece 
for ’em there, for Aey didn’t know nothing 
about them. I went off one day at tin o’clock 
and didn’t come home till two in the morning. 
I sould eighteen dozen out in that d’recUon the 
other day, and got rid of them before I had 
got hedf-way. 

** But flies are very searee at Croydon this 
year, and we haven’t done so wdl. There ain’t 
half as many flies this summer as last.^ 

** Some people shys thn papers draws more 
flies than* they ketches, and’ that when one 

S eta in, there’s twenty others wiU come to see 
im; 

“ It’s according to the weather as the flies 
is about. we have a fine day it Ihtchea 


them out, hut a-oold day kills more than our 
papers. 

“ We sills«.the most papers to little cook- 
shops and ^weetmeat-ehops. We don’t sill 
sn many at piivate^liouBeB. The public- 
houses is pretty good customers, 'cos the beer 
draws the flies. I sould nine dozen at one 
house a school — ait* Highgate, the other 
day. ^ I sould ’em two for three-ha’pence. 1 
I That was a good hit, but then t'other days I 

we loses. If me can make a ha’penny each ; 

we thinks we oKs well. 

** Those that sills their papers at tliren j 
a -penny buys' them at St. Giles’s, and pays 
only three-ha’pence a dozen for them, but they 
an't half as big and good as those -we pays 
tuppence-ha’penny a dozen for. i 

Barnet is a good plaee for fly-papers ; 
there’s a good lot of flies down there. There I 

used to be a man at Barnet as mode 'em, but ‘ 

I can’t say if he do now. There’s another at 
Brentford, so it ain’t much good going that way. 

** In cold we^er the papers keep pretty 
well, and will ]a#for months with just a little 
warming at the Are ; for they tears on opening 
when they are dry. Yo»i see we always carry 
them with the sticky sides doubled up together • 
like a sheet of writing-paper. In hot wither, 
if you keep them folded up, they lasts veiy 
well; but if you opens them, they dry iip. 

It’s easy opening them in hot weather, for 
they comes apart as easy as peeling a borrange. 

“ We generally carries the papers in a bundle 
on our arm, an(L we ties a paper as is loaded 
with flies round our cap, just to show tlio 
people the way to ketch ’em. We get a loaded 
paper given to us at a shop. 

** When tBo papers come out first, wc used 
to do Very well with fly-papers ; but now it’s 
hard work to make our own money for ’em. 
Some days we used to make six shillings a-day 
regular. But then wo usen’t to go out every 
day, but take a rest at homo. If we do well 
one day, then we might stop idle another day, - 
resting. You see, we had to do our twenty or 
thirty miles silling them to get that money, 
and then the next day we was tired. 

“ The silling of papers is gradual fallen off. 

I could go out and sill twenty dozen w»inst 
where I couldn’t sill one now. 

“I think I does a very grand-day’s work if I 
yearns a shilling. Perhaps some days I may 
Icise by them. You see, if it’s a very hot day, 
the papers gets dusty; and beside, the stuff 
gets ihelted and oozes out ; though that don’t 
do much harm, 'cos we gets a bit of whitening 
and mbs ’enr over. 

^ Four years ago we might make tenshillings 
Si^day at the papers, but now, taking &om one 
end of the fly-paper * sason to the o^er, which 
is about three months, I think we makes 
about one shilling a-day out of papers, though' 
even that aint quite certain. 1 never goes out 
without getting rid of mine, somehow or an- 
other, but then I am obleeged to walk quick and 

look about me. 
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it*s a l)ad time for siUiiigthe papers, 
sueb as a wet, could day, then most of the dy- 

K boys goes 'out with brushes, cleaning 
. Host of the boys is now out hopping. 
They goes reglar every year after the sason is 
give over for flies. 

**Tho stuff as they puts on the paper is 
made out of boiled oil and turpentine and resin. 
It’s seldom as a fly lives more than flve 
minutes after it gets on the paper, and then 
it's as dead as a house. blue-bottles is 
tougher, but they don't last long, though^ they 
keeps on fizzing as if they was trying to make 
a hole in the paper. The stuff is only p'isonous 
for flies, though I never heard of any body as 
ever eat a fly-paper." 

The second lad I chose from among the 
group of applicants was of a middle age, and 
mthough the noisiest when among his com- 
panions, had no sooner entered the room with 
me, than his whole manner changed. He sat 
himself down, bent up like a monkey, aud 
scarcely ever turned his eyes Arom me. He 
seemed as nervous as if in w witness-box, and 
kept playing with his gnibby Angers till he 
had almost made them white. 

“ They calls me ‘ Curley.’ I come from 
Ireland too. I’m about fourteen year, and have 
been in this line now, sir, about five year. 1 
goes about the borders of the country. We 
general takes up the line about the beginning 
of Juno, that is, when we gets a good summer. 
When wc gets a good close dull day like this, 
wo does pretty well, but when wo has first one 
day hot, aud then another rainy and could, a’ 
course we don't got on so weU. 

The most I sould was one day when I w’ent 
to Uxbridge, and then I sould a gr(^s and a half. 
I paid half-a-crown a gross for them. ' I was 
living with mother then, and she give me 
the money to buy 'em, but I had to bring her 
back again all as I took. 1 al’us give her oil 
I makes, except sixpence ns I wants for my 
dinner, which is a kipple of pen’orth of bread 
and cheese and a pint of beer. 1 sould that 
gross and a half 1 spoke on at a ha’penny each, 
and I took nine shillings, so that I made flve 
and sixpence. But then I'd to leave London 
at three or four o'clock in the morning^ and to 
stop out till twelve o'clock at night. I used 
to live out at Hammeremith then', and come 
up to St. Giles’s every morning and buy the 
papers. I had to rise by half-past in the 
morning, and I'd get back again to Hammer- 
smith by about six o'clock. I couldn’t sill 
none on the road, 'cos the shops wasn’t open. 

“The flies is getting had ev«iy summer. 
This year they a’n't half so good' as they was 
last year or the year before. Pm ’sure I don’t 
know why there aint so many, but they aintso 
plentiful like. The best year was three year 
ago* I know that by the quantity as my cus- 
tomers bought of roe, and in three days the 
pai)era was swarmed with flies. 

“ I've got regular customers, where I calls 
two or three times a week to 'em. If 1 was to 


walk rounds over I could at the lowest sell 
fh>m six to eight dozen at ha'penny each at 
wonst If it was nice wither, like to-day, so that 
it wouldn’t come wet on me, 1 should make ten 
shillings a-week regular, but it depends on the 
wither. If I was to nut my profits by, I'm 
sure 1 should And I make more than six 
shillings a-week, and nearer eight. But the 
season is only for three months at most, and 
then we takes to boot-cleaning. Near all the 
poor boys about here is fly-paper silling in the 
hot weather, and boot-cleaners at other times. 

“ Shops buys the most of us in London. In 
Barnet I sell sometimes as much as six or 
seven dozen to some of the grocers as buys to 
sell again, but I don’t let them hove them only 
when I can't get rid of 'em to t’other customers. 
Butchers is very fond of the papers, to catch 
the hlue-bottles as gets in their meat, though 
there is a few butchers as have said to me, 

‘ Oh, go away, they draws the flies more than 
they ketches ’em.' Clotlics-shops, again, is 
very fond of 'era. ‘ I can’t tell why they is fond 
of ’em, but I suppose 'cos the flies spots the 
goods. ® 

** There’s lots of boys going silling * ketch 
’em alive oh’s’ from Golden-lane, and White- 
chapel, and the Borough. There’s lots, too, 
comes out of Gray’s-inn-lane and St. Giles’s.^ 
Near every boy who has nothing to do goes * 
out with fly-papers. Perhaps it aint that the 
flies is failed off that we don’t sill so many 
papers now, but because thiro’s so many boys 
at it." • 

^ The most intelligent and the most gentle in 
his demeanour was a little hoy, who was 
scarcely tall enough to look on^'the table at 
whicli I was writing. If his face had been 
washed, he would have been a pretty-looking 
lad; for, despite the black marks made by his 
knuckles during his last At of crying, he had 
large expressive eyes, and liis features were 
round and plump, as though he were accus- 
tomed to more food than his companions. 

Whilst taking his statement 1 was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a woman,«Vv'hose 
fears had been aroused by the idea that I 
belonged to the Bagged School, and had come 
to look after the scholars. “It’s no good 
you’re coming here fbr him, he’s off hopping 
to-morrow with his mother, as has asked me 
to look after him, and it’s only your saxpenco 
he’s wanting." 

It was with great difficulty that T could get 
rid of this lady's company; and, indeed, so 
great appeared to be the fear in the court that 
the object of my visit was to prevent the young 
gentlemen flrom making tKeir harvest trip into 
the country, that a murmuring crowd began 
to assdtaible round tiie house where I was, 
determined to oppose me by force, should I 
leave the premises aceompaiiied by any of the 
youths. • 

“ I've been longer at it than that last boyi 
though Pm only getting bn for thirteen, and 
he’s older than I’m ; 'cos I'm little and he'f 
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big, getting a man. But I can sell them quite sells no more than tliat; I wish I could 
as well as ho can, and sometimes better, for People won’t buy ’em now. When Tin at it 
I can holler out just as loud, and Ive got I makes, taking one day with another, about 
regular places to go to. I was a veiy little ton shilling a-week. You see, if I sold sight 
fellow when I first went out with them, but I dozen,' Pd make four shillinga. I sell them 
could sell them pretty well then, sometimes at a penny each, at two for three-ha’pence, 
^ree or four dozen a-day. I've got one plwe, and three for twopence. When they gets 
in a stable, where I can sell a dozen at a time stede 1 sells ’em at th'ree a-penny. I always 
to countrypeople. begin by asking a penny each, and perhaps 

“ I calls out in the streets, and I goes into they’ll ^ay, ‘ Give me two for tbree-lia’pence.’ 
the shops, too, and calls out, ‘ Ketch ’em alive, 111 'say, ‘ Can’t, ma’am,’ and then they pulls | 
ketch ’em alive ; ketch all the nasty black- out a purse full ctf money and gives a penny? 
beetles, hlue-bottles, and flies ; ketch ’em from ** The police is very kind to us, and don't 
teazing the baby's eyes.’ That's what most interfere with its. If they sees anoUier boy : 
of us boys cries out. Some boys who is stupid hitting us they’U take off their belts and hit 
only says, ‘ Ketch 'em alive,’ but people don’t ’em. Sometimes I've sold a ketch ’em alive 
buy so well from them. to a policeman ; he’ll fold it up and put it in 

“ Up ill St. Giles’s there is a lot of fly-hoys, his pocket to take homo with him. Perhaps 
but they're a bad set, and will fling mud at he’s got a kid, and the flies teazes its eyes, 
gendemeu, and some prigs the gentleineu's ** Some ladies like to buy fly-cages better 
pockets. Sometimes, if 1 sells more than a than ketch ’em alive's, because sumeUnies 
big boy, he’ll get mad and hit me. llcll when they're putting ’em up they falls in their 
tell mo to give him a halfpenny and he won’t faces, and then they screams.” 
touch me, and that if I don’t ho’il kill me. 

Some of tlio boys Jakes an open fly-paper, and 

makes me look another way, and then they Tiin PLY-rAPEU Ma.keii. 

sticks the ketch ’em alive on my face. The 

stuff won’t come off without soap and hot Ij? a small attic-room, in a house near Drury- 
water, and it goes black, and looks like mud. lane, I found the “ catch ’em alive " manufac- 
®ne day a boy had a broken fly-paper, and I turer and liis family busy at their trade, 
was taking a drink of water, and he come be- Directly I entered the house where I had 
liind me and slapped it up in my face. A been told ho lodged, I know that I had come 
gentleman as saw hjm give him a crack with to the right address ; for the staircase smelt 
a stick and nie« twopence. It takes your of tuipoutine as if it had been newly painted, 
hreatli away, until a man comes and takes it the odour growing more and more powerful 
off. It all sticked to my hair, and I couldn’t as I ascended. 

rtwk (comb) right for some time. The little room where the man and his 

“ When wc are selling papers we have to family worked was as hot as an oven ; for 
walk a long way. Some boys go as for os although it was in the heat of summer, still 
Croydon, and all about the country; but I his occupation forced him to have a fire 
don’t go much further than Copenhagen fields, burning for the pti^)Ose of melting and 
and straight down that way. I don't like keeping fluid the different ingredients ho 
going along with other boys, they take your spread upon his papers, 
customers away ; for perhaps they'll sell ’em When I opened the door of his room, I was 
at three a-penny to ’em, and spoil the cus- at first puzzled to know how I should enter 
tomers jpr you. I won’t go with the big boy tlie apartment ; for the ceiling was completely 
you saw 'cos he's such a blackgeyard ; ivlien hidden by the papers which had been hung 
he’s in Die country he’ll go up to a lady and up to dry from the many strings stretched 
say, * Want a fly-paper,^ marm ?’ and if she across the place, so that it resembled a washer- 
says * No,* he’ll perhaps job his head in her woman’s back-yard, with some thousands of red 
face — butt at her like. pocket-handkerchiefl) suspended in the air. 

** When there’s no flies, and the ketch ’em I could see the legs of the manufacturer 
idive’s is out, then I goes tumbling. 1 can walking about at the further end, but the 
turn a cat'enwhecl over on one hand. I’m other p^t of his body was hidden from mo. 
going to-morrow to tiie country, harvesting On his crying, **Come in!” I had to duck 
and hopping — for, as we says, * Go out hoi>- -my head down, and creep under the forest of 
ping, come in jumping.* We start at three paper strips rusBing above us. 
o’clock to-morrow, and we shall get about The most curious characteristic of the aparU 

twelve o’clock at night at Dead Man’s Bom. ment was the red colour with which every- 
It was left for poor people to sleep iuj^and thinp^ was stained. The walls, floor, and « 
a man there was buiiea in a comer. The tables were all smeared witli ochre, like the 
man had goj six farms of hops ; and if his TOckots of a drover. The papers that were 
son hadn’t buried him there, hq wouldn’t have drying were as red as the pages of a gold-leaf 
had noner of the riches. ‘. book'. This -itoious apitearance was owing 

The greatest number of fly-papers I've to part of the ^proc&ss of catch 'em f live ” , 

sold in a day is about eight dozen. I never malung consisting in 'first covering the|(apcr j 
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vrith eploured sue, to frevent the stickj solu- 
titnt from oodOiing Into it. 

'^e #oom Was so poorly farmt^eS, that it 
was evident the tirade was not a lucrative one. 
An odd Bntch clock, witli a pendulum as long 
as a waUdng-stick, was the only thing in the 
dwelling which wgs not indiapensable to the 
calling. The ohimneypiece — that test of 
** well-to-do " in the houses of the poorer 
dasscs— had not a single ornament upon it. 
The long board on which the family worked 
served likewise as the table for the family 
meals, and the food they ate had to be laid 
upon the red-smeared surface. There was 
hut one chair, and that the wife occupied; 
and when the father or son wished to sit 
down, a tub of size was drawn out with its 
trembling contents from under the work- 
table, and on this they rested themselves. 

*‘We are colled in the ti'ade," said the 
fatlier, “ fly-paper makers. They used to put 
a nice name to the things once, and call ’em I 
Egyptian fly-papers, but now they use merely 
the word ‘fly-papers,’ or ‘fly-destroyers,’ or 
‘ fly-catchers,’ or * catch ’em alive, oh.’ 

“ I never made any circulation about flies, 
and how often they breeds. You seo, it 
depends upon so many things liow they're 
produced : for instance, if 1 was to put my 
papers on a dung-heap, I might catch some 
thousands ; and if I was to nut a paper in on 
ice-well, 1 don’t auppo.se I should catch one. 

“1 know the flies produce some Uiousonds 
each, because if you look at a paper well 
studded over with flies, you'll seo — that is, if 
you look very carefully — where each fly has 
! blown, as we coll it, there’ll be some millions 
I on a paper, small grubs or littte mites, like ; 
for whilst struggling the fly shoots forth tho 
blows, and eventually these blows would turn 
to flies. 

“ I have been at fly-catchcr making for the 
last nine years. It’s almost impossible to 
make any calculation as to tho number of 
papei*s I make during the season, and this is 
the season. If it's fine weather, then flies 
are plentiful, and tho lads who sell the papers 
in the streets keep me busy ; but if it’s at all 
bad weather, then they turn their attention 
to blacking boots. 

“It’s (piito a speculation, my business is, 
for all depends upon the. lads coming to me to 
buy, and there’s no certainty beyond. I every 
season expect that these lads wlio bought 
papers of me the last year will come back and 
deal with me again. First of all, these lads 
will come for a dozen, or a kipide of dozen, of 
papers; and so H goes on till perhaps they 
are able to sell hall* a gross a day, and then 
from that they will, if the weather is fine, get 
np to ten dozen, or perliaps a gross, but 
seldom or never over that. 

“In the very busiest and hottest time as is, 
I have, for about two or three weeks, made as 
many as thirty-six gross of papers in a week. 
We generally begins about tlie end of June or 


the beginning of July, and then for five or 
I six weeks we goes an veiy busy ; after that it 
I dies out, and peojde gets tired of laying out 
I their money.* 

"It’s almost impossible to get at any cal- 
culation of the quantity'! make. You see, to- 
day I haven’t sold a gross, and yesterday 1 
didn’t sell more than a gross; and the last 
three days 1 haven’t sold a single paper, it’s 
been so wet. But last week I sold more tlian 
five gross a-day,-^it varies so. Oh yes, I 
sell more than a hundred gross during the 
season. Ydu may say, that for a mouth I 
make about five gross a-day, and that — taking 
six days to the week, and thirty days to Uie 
month — mokes a hundred and thirty gross : ' 
and then for another month I do about tliree 
gross a-day, and that, at the same calculation, 
makes seventy-eight gross, or altogether one 
hundred and ninety-eight gross, or 26,512 
single papers, and that is as near as I can 
tell you. 

“Sometimes our season lasts more than 
two months. You may reckon it from the 
latter end of June to the eivl of August, or if 
the weather is very hot, then we begins early 
in June, and runs it into September. The 
prime time is when the flies gets heavy and 
stings — that's when the papers sells most. 

** There’s others in the business besidesF 
myself; they lives up in St. Giles’s, and they 
sells ’em rather cheaper. At one time tho 
shopkeepers used to make<the papers. When 
they first commenced, they was sold at two- 
pence and threepence and fourpence a-piece, 
but now they’re down to three a-penny in the 
streets, or a halfpenny for a singlo one. Tlip 
boys when they've got back the money they 
l^aid me for their stock, will sell what papera 
they have left at onything they’ll fetch, be- 
cause the papers gets dusty afid spiles with 
the dust. 

“ I use tho very best * Times’ i)ni)er for my 
‘ catch ’em alives.’ I gets them kept for me 
at stationers’ shops and liberaries, and such- 
like, I pays threepence a-pound, or twenty- 
eight shilling.s tlie himdred weight. That’s a 
long price, but you must have good paper if 
you want to make a gqpd article. I could get 
paper at twopence a-pound, but then it’s only 
the cheap Sunday papers, and they're too 
slight. 

“ The moraing papers are tlie best, and ivill 
stand the pulling in opening the papers ; fur 
we always fold the destroyers with the sticky 
sides together when finished. The comjiosi- 
tion I use is very stiff; if the paper is bad, 
they tear when you force them open for use. 
Some in the trade cut up their newspapeis 
into twelve for the full sheet, but I cut mine 
up into only eight. 

“ The process is this. First of al} tlie paper 
is sized and cokiured. We colour tliem by- 
putting a little red lead into the size, bec«^use 
if the sticky side is not made apparent the 
people wont buy ilem, ’cause they might spile 
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the fitnutnre puttSag* fhe compositi^^ 

down^ ards. Ait& eizhig the papers, they 
hung up to dry, and then the eotnposition ie 
laid on. This composition is a secret) told 
I'm obligated to keep it so, fbr of coOrsa all 
the boys who come here WonM he trying to 
make 'em, and not on^ would it itijure 
but I'd warrant they'd ii]jnxe thdrsehes as 
well, by setting the house on fire. Tou may 
say that my comporition is made from a mix- 
ture of resmous substances. Eveiyth^g in 
making it depends upon using the proper pro- 
portions. There's some men who deal wx^ 
mo who know the substances to make the 
composition from, but because they haven't 
got the exact proportions of the quantities, 
they can’t make it lig^t. 

“ The great difficulty in making them is 
drying the papers after they are sized. Some 
da} 3 when It's fine they'll dxy as fast as vou 
can hang 'em up amost, and other days they 
won’t diy at all — in damp weather 'specially. 
Thoio IS some makers who sizes and colours 
their papers in the winter, and then puts 'em 
to dry ; and when the summer comes, then 
they has only to put on the composition. 

I’m a veiy quick hand in the trade (if you | 
can call it one, for it only lasts three months ! 
at most, and is a very uncertain one, too ; in- 
* deed, I don't know what jpxi can style our 
business— it ain't a purfession and it ain't a 
tiade, I suppose it's a calling) : Tm a quick 
hand I say at spitading the composition, and 
I can, taking tiie day through, do about two 
gross an hour ^ that is, if the pii^ers was sized 
ready for me ; but as it is, having to size ’em 
I can’t^do more than tliroe gross a-day 
m}belf, but with my wife helping me we can 
do such a thing os five gross a-day. 

*’It’s most important that tlie size should 
diy. Now those papers (producing soifte 
coveied with a dead red coating of tlie size 
prcpaiation) have been done four days, and 
}et they’re not dry, althougli to you they ap- 
pear so, but I can tell that they feel tough, 
and net ensp os they ought to. "When the 
sizo IS damp it makes them adhere to one 
another when I am laying the stuff on, and it 
sweats through and makes them heavy, and 
then tliey tears when I opens them. 

“ When I’m working I first size tiie entire 
sheet. We put it on the* table, and then we 
Lave a big brush and plaster it over. Then I 
gives it to my wife^ and she bangs it up on a 
line. We con hangup a gross at a time here, 
and then the room is pretty foil, and must 
seem strange to anybody coming in, though to 
us it's ordinary enou^.” 

The man was abwt to exhibit to us bis 
method of proceeding, when hie ottentioA was 
drawn off by a smeU. which the moving of the 
different puts had doused!^ strong this 

size smells, Charlotte !" he ettid to his wife. 

** It's the damp and heat of the room does 
the wife replied; and then the narrative 
went on. 




** Before putting on the composition 1 cut 
the papers into slips as fast as possible, 
tint dwa take Iouk.” ' ’ 

** We can cut 'em xa first style,” intommied 
ihewifri. 

^1 can cut up Ibur gross an hoar;* said a 
bqy^who was present 

** 1 don't tbmk you could, Johnny,” said the 
mah. ^ Two gross is naerer the maik^ to cut 
'em evenly.” 

*<It’s only seventy sheetSi'' reihonstrated 
the lad, ^ and that's only a little more tha* 
one a minute.” 

A pile of entire newspapers was here 
brought out, and all of them coloured red on 
oniS sidei like the leaves of the books in which 
gold-leaf is kepi. 

Judging from the trial at cutting which fol- 
lowed, we should oondttde that tne lad was 
correct in his calooktSon. 

When we put on the oomposition,” conti- 
nued the catch-'em-slive maker, "we has the 
cut slips piled up in a tall mound like, and 
then we have a big brush, and dips it in tiie 
pot of stuff and rubs it in ; we folds each 
catcher up as we does it, like a thin slice of 
bread and butter, and put it down. * As 1 said 
before, at merely putting on the competition 
1 could do about two gross on hour. 

" Myprice to the boys is twopenoe-halfpenny 
a dozen, or two-and-bixpence a gross, and out 
of that I 'don't gel m6re than niiicpcnco 
profit, for the paper, the resin, and the filing 
for melting the sim and oomposition, all takes 
Off the profit 

" This season nearly all my customers have 
been bom ^st season I had a few men who 
dealt with mo. The prinoipol of those who 
buys of mo is Irish* A boy will somotinice 
sell liis papers for a halipenny each, but the 
usual price is throe a-ponny. Many of the 
blacking boys deal with me. If it's a fine day 
it don’t suit them at boot-cleaning, and then 
thoy’U run out witli my papers ; and so they 
have two trades to their l)ack8<^M>no for fine, 
and tlie other for wet weather. 

" The first man as was the inventor of these 
fly-papers kept a barber’s shop in St. Andrew- 
streot. Seven Dials, of tlie name of Greenwood 
or Greonflnoh, X forget which. I expect ho 
diskivered it by accident, using vonush and 
stuff, for stale varnish has nearly the sama 
effect as our compositloh* He made ’em and 
sold ’em at first at threepence and fourpenco 
a-piece. Then it got down to a penny. Ho 
sold the receipt to some other parties, and 
Aen it got outf through their having to employ 
men to help 'em. I worked fbr a party as 
made 'em, and then X set to work making 
'em'for myself, and afterwards hawking them. 
They was a greater novelty then than they ore 
now, and sold pretty well. Then men in the 
streets, w^h^ nothing to do, used to ask mo 
where I bought ’em, and then I used ti give 
’em my own address, and they’d come on find 
me»” 
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Of Buas akd Fleas. 

A NUlnsnouB family of a large order of insects 
is l)Ut too ^vell known, both in gardens and 
houses, under the general name of Bugs 
{Cimidda) most, if not all, of the species 
being distinguished by an exceedingly disa- 
greeable smell, x^orticulaiiy when pressed or 
bruised. 

The sucking instrument of these insects 
has been so admirably dissected and deli- 
neated by M. Savigny, in his ** Theory of the 
flVIouth of Six-legged {Jt^xwpod) Insects,”* 
that we cannot do better than follow so excel- 
lent a guide. 

The sucker is contained in a sheath, and 
this sheatli is composed of four pieces, whicli, 
according to Savigny’s theory, represent an 
under-lip mucli prolonged. The edges bend 
downwards, and form a canal receiving tlie 
fotur bristles, which he supposes to correspond 
with the two mandibles and the two lower 
jaws. Tt is probable that the two middle of 
these bristles net as piercers, while the other 
two, being curved at the extremity (though 
not at (ill times naturally so), assist in the 
lu'ocess of suction. 

Tho plant-bugs are all furnished with 
wings and membranous wing-cases, many of 
them being of considerable size, and decked 
in showy colours. ' These differ in all those 
points from their congeal, tlje bed-bug 
{Cimex lectularivs)t which is small, without 
wings, and of a dull uniform brown. The 
name is of Welsh origin, being derived from 
the same root os fiKy-beor, and hence the pas- 
sage in the Psalms, ^Hhou shnlt not be afraid 
for the (etror by night,” + is rendgrod in Mat- 
thew's Bible, “thou shalt not iiede to be 
afraide of any buffs by night.” 

In earlier times this insect was looked upon 
with no little fear, no doubt because it was not 
so abundant ns at present. “In the year 
1503,” says Mouflet, “ Dr. Penny was called 
in great haste to a little village called Mort- 
lake, near the Thames, to visit two noblemen 
who wei!6"Tnuch frightened by the appearouco 
,oftbug-biteB, and were in fear of 1 Imow not 
'what contagion; but when the matter wa| 
known, and the insocts caught, he laughed 
' them out of all fear,” J This fact, of course, 
disproves the statement of Southall, that bugs 
were not known in England before 1670, 

linmeus was of opinion, however, that the 
bug w'as not originally a native of Europe, but 
had been imported fr om America. Be this as 
it may, it seems to tlirive but too well in ou|^ 
4 cUmate, though it multiplies less in Britain 
than in the warmer regions of the Continent, 
where it is also said to grow to a larger size, 
and to bite more keenly. This insect, it is 
said, is never scon in Ireland.^ 

“ Commerce,” says a learned entomologist, 
“ with many good things, has also introduced 

* ” M6m. Auim. sans Yort^brat.” i. 36. 

t Ps. xcU S. t Tkeatr. Insect.” 270. § J. R. 


amongst us many great evils, of which noxious 
insects form no small part; and one of her 
worst presents was, doubtless, the disgusting 
animals ce^ed bugs. They seem, indeed,” 
he adds, “ to have been productive of greater 
alarm at first than mischief, — at least, if we 
may judge from tho change of name which 
took place upon their becoming common. 
Their original English name was ChincItCj or 
Wall -louse) and the terra fti/y, which is a 
Celtic word, signifying a ghost or goblin, was 
applied to them after Bay's time, most pro- 
bably because they were considered as ‘ ten'ors 
by night. Hence our English word bug-henr. 
The word in this sense often occurs in Sbak- 
speore, Winter*s Talet act iii. sc. 2, 3 ; Henry VI. 
act V. sc. 2 ; Hamlet^ act v. sc. 2. See Douce's 
! Illustrations of Shakspearc, i. 320.” 

Even in our own island those obtrusive in- 
sects often banish ^leep, “ The night,” says 
Goldsmith, in his Animated Nature, “ is usually 
the season when the wretched have rest from 
their labour ; but this seems the only sonson 
when the bug issues from its rotreats to make 
its depredations. By day it juries, like a rob- 
ber, in the most secret ports of tho bed, takes 
the advantage of every chink and cranny to 
make a secure lodgment, and contiiies its 
habitation with so much art that it is no easy 
matter to discover its reteeat. It seems to « 
avoid the light with great cunning, and even if 
caudles be kept burning, this fonnidable in- 
sect will not issue from its l 4 iding-i)lace. But 
when darkness promises sei'urity, it then 
I issues from every corner of the bed, drops 
from the tester, crawls from behind tho arras, 
and travels with great assiduity, to tho iin- 
happy patient, who vainly wishes for rest. It* 
is generally vain to desUoy one only, a'5 there 
are hundreds more to revenge their compa- 
nion's fate; so that the person who thus is 
subject to be bitten (some individuals are ex- 
empt), remains the whole night lilcc a sentinel 
upon duty, rather watching the approach of 
fresh invaders than inviting the pleasing ap- 
proaches of sleep,” • ^ 

Moutfet assures us, that against these ene- 
mies of our rest in the night our niercifiil God 
hath funiished us witji remedies, which we 
may fetch out of old and new writers, either 
to diive them away or kill them.t The fol- 
lomng is given as the best poison for bugs, by 
Mr. Brande, of the Boyal Inslitution: — Be- 
diice an ounce of corrosive sublimate (p<?r- 
chhride of mercury) and one ounce of wljiie- 
arsenic to a fine powder; mix with it one 
ounce of muiiate of ammonia in xiowdcr, tw’o 
ounces each of oil of tmi^entine and yellow 
wax, and eight ounces of olive oil; put all 
these into a pipkin, placed in a pan of boilhig 
w^ater, and when the wax is melted, stir the 
whole, till cold, in aTnortar.J A strong solu- 
tion of corrosivcb sublimate, indeed* applied as 
a wash, is a most efficacious bug-poison. 

I * Goldsmith’s “Animat. Nature," iv. 198. 

[ f ’<Theatr. Insect.” t ** Materia Medioa,” Index. 
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Though most people dielike this insect, 
others have been known to regard it with 
protecting care. One gentleman would never 
suffer the hugs to be ^sturbed in his house, 
or his bedsteads removed, till, in^the end, Uiey 
swaimed to an incredible degree, crawling up 
even the walls of his drawing-room ; and after 
his death millions were found in his bed and 
cliamber furniture.* 

In the Banian hospital, at Surat, the over- 
seers are said frequently to hire beggars from 
the streets, at a stipulated sura, to pass the 
night among bugs and other vermin, on the 
express condition of suffering them to epjoy 
their feast without molestation. -f 

The bed-bug is not the only one of its con- | 
peuors which preys upon man. St. Pierre 
niomions a hug found in the Mauritius, the 
bile of which is more venomous than the sting 
of a 'scorpion, being succeeded by a swelling 
as big as the egg of a pigeon, which continues 
fir four or five days.J Bay tells us that his 
fiiond ’NVilloughhy had suffered severe tempo- 
rary pain, in l)ie same way, from a water-hug. 
{yoionccta gkuuch, Linn.) § 

The wiuged insects of the order to which 
the l^etl-bug belongs often inflict very painful 
wounds, and it is even stated, upon good au- 
thority, that an insect of the order, commonly j 
* known in the West Indies by the name of the | 
el. bug, can communicate an clecbic shock 
to the person whose flesh it touches. TJic 
late Mnjor-Generifl Davies, II.A. (well known 
as a most acjcrtrate observer of nature and 
an indefatigable collector of her treasures, as 
Well ns a mMst admirable painter of them), 
Jia\ ing tnkorf up this animal and placed it upon 
his Imnd, osMircs us that it gave him, with its 
legs, a considerable shock, as if from an elec- 
tri<" jar, which he felt as high as his shoulders ; 
and Ihi'n dropping tlio creature, ho observed 
si'L marks upon his hand where tho six feet 
had stood. 

Bugs are very voracious, and seem to bite 
mo^t furiously in tho autumn, as if delcr- 
miiiedto feast themselves before they retire to 
tlieir winter quarters. 

I'here is another pernicious bed insect — 
the flea {Pulex irritnns\ Linn.), which, being 
without wings, some of o\ir readers may sup- 
pose to be nearly allied to the bed-bug, though 
it does hot belong even to tho same order, but 
to a new one {Aphaniptera, KimiY), establish* 
cd on the principle that the wings are obsole- 
scent or inconspicuous. 

Fleas, it may be worth remarking, are not 
all of one species : those which infest animals 
and birds differing in many particulars from the 
common bed-flea {Pulex irritans). As many 
as twelve distinct sorts of fleas have* been 
found in Britain alqlie.|| The most annoying 
• 

* Nicholson’s ” Journal/’ Sevii. 40. 
t Forbes, “Oriental Mem.” i. 
t Voyage to the Ide of France.” 

I ’’Hist. Insect.” 58. 
n “lasect Transformattona’* P> 308. 


species, however, is, fortunately, not indi're. 
nous, being a native of the tropical latitudes 
and variously named in Uie 'West Tiulies, chi- 
goe, jigger, nigua, tungua, and pique {Pulex 
ptfnetrans, Linn). According to Stedman, “ this 
is' a kind of small sand-flea,^ which gets in he- 
tween the skin and the flesh without being felt, 
and generally under the nails of the toes, 
whe&e, while it feeds, it keeps growing till it be- 
comes of the size of a pea, causing no furtlier 
pain than a disagreeable itching. In process 
of time its operation appears in the form of a 
small bladder, in which ore deposited tliou- 
sands of eggs, or pits, and which, if it breaks, 
produce so many young chigoes, which in 
course of time create running ulcers, offen of 
very dangerous consequence to the patient. So 
much so, indeed, that 1 knew a soldier, the 
soles of whose feet were obliged to be out a- 
w^ay before he could recover; and some men 
have lost their limbs by amputation, nay, oven 
their lives, by having neglected, in time, to 
root out these abomiuablo vermin. Walton 
mentions that a Capuchin fiiar, in order to 
study the history of tho chigoe, permitted a 
colony of them to estaldish themselves in his 
feet: hut before he could accomplish his ob- 
ject his feet mortified and Invl to be amputa- 
ted.* No wonder that Cardan calls the insect 
“ a very shrewd plague,”+ 

Several extraordinary feats of strength have 
been recorded of fleas by various authors, J 
and we shall here give our own ichtimony 
to a similar fact. At the fair of Charlton, in 
Kent, 1830, we saw a man exhibit tlireo' 
fleas harnessed to a carringo in tiio form 
of an omnibus, at least fifty limes their 
I own bulk, Vhich tlley pulled along with 
great ease ; another pair drew a chariot. The 
exhibitor showed tho whole first through a 
mognifying glass, and then to the nuked eye, 
so tha^^^^^^sficd tlicro was no decep- 

were ^ 

I fleas in tlie w'ay of ^ 

of the singular humour of theolM^Hfeu^^; 
tioned by Kirby and Spence, who haa^H|H|| 
to them ; because,” I the^|P 

are tlie prettiest 

world; I never in all my life.” 

When Bay MflfWillifiighhy were travelling, 
they found “ aCWenice and Augsburg fleas for 
sale, and at a small price too, decorated with 
steel or sjUver collars round their necks, Wlicn 
fleas are kept in a box amongst wool or cloth, 
in a warm plafte, and fed once a-day, they will 
live a long lime. When these insects begin 
to suck they erect themselves almost perpen- 
dicularlyy thrusting their sucker, wldch orid- 
nates in the middle of the forehead, into the 
skin. The itching is not felt immediately, 

* Walton’s “Hispaniola.” 

t “8ubtma,”Ub. ix. 

t “ Insect ’Pransformations,” p. 181 

I Introduction, i. 102.— J. B. | 
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but a Utile afterwards. As soon as they are 
fuU of bloody they be^ to void a portion of 
it; 'fmd thus, if peimittedy they eontimic 
for many hours sucking and voiding. After 
tile I3rst itching no uneasiness is subsequently 
felt. Willoughby had a flea that lived for 
three months^ sucking in this manner the blood 
of his hand; it was at length killed by tlicj 
cold of winter/'* 

According to Mouffet’s account of the fiuck- 
er of the flea, “ the point of his nib is some- 
what hard, that he may make it enter tlic bet- 
ter ,* and it must necessarily be hollow, tliat he 
may suck out tbo blood and cony it in/’f 
Modem atitliors, particularly Straus and Kir- 
by, sliow that JWsel was mistaken in supposing 
this sucker to consist of two pieces, as it is 
really made tip of seven. First, there is a pair 
of tiiaiignlar instruments, somewhat resem- 
bling the beak of a bird, inserted on each side 
of the moiiib, under the iiarts which are geue- 
I’olly regarded as the antenna*. Next, a pair 
of long sIiHip piercers {»calp(Ua, Kiroy), 
which cnicrgG from the head below tlie preced- 
ing iusU-urnents; whilst a pair of feelers 
(pa/pi), oonsi;tmg of four joints, is attached 
to these near tlieir base. In fine, there is a 
long, slender tongue, like a bristle, in the 
mivhlle of tlicso sew mil pieces. 

Mouiiet sa^s, “ the lesser, leaner, and 
younger the llem ai’e, the shaiper they bite, — 
tlio fat ones being more inclined to tickle and 
l)lav. I’liey molest men that are sleeping,” he 
adds, “ and trouble wpundtid and sick persons, 
fr’om whom they escape by skipping; for as 
soon as they find thqy are aiTaignod to the, 
and foci th<j finger coming, on a sudden they 
are gone, and leap here and tlieroi an<l so es- 
cape the danger ; but so soon as day brooks 
they forsake the bed. They then creep into 
the rough bliuikets, or hide themselves in 
rushes and dust, lying in ambush for pigeons, 
hens, and other birds; also^for^aen and dogs, 
moles and h pass by. 

Our him faxes are of full 
them, andi^^cf^teU "ti pretty stoiy how they 
getqi^tcjf-thtm. The fox,” say they, “ ga- 
BOtno handfuls of wool from thonis and 
‘ Briers, and wrapping it up, holds it fast in his 
mouth, then ho goes by degrees into a cold 
river, and lUps Ifimself dowm by little and 
little; when hu finds that all the fleas arc 
crept so high as liis head for fear of droivuing, 
and ultimately for slioUer crept into the wool, 
ho barks and spits out the wool, full of Hens, 
and tlius very froliqudy being delivered from 
their rnolestatums, he swims to land.” J 

This is a little more doubtful even tlian tlie 
story tob^nf CJuisfino, queen of Sweden, 
who is reporte^) have fired at the fleas that 
troubled her a piece of artiUeiy, still ex- 
hibited in the lioyal Arsenal nt Stockholin.§ 
Nor are fleas confined to the old continent, for 

• J. Ik t “ The itro of [asccto," p. 1102, 

t “ 'J hcatro of Insot ts," p. H02. 

I Liiu'ieas, “ LRchc!»is Lupau.” fi, 82, noto. 


\ Lewis and Clarke found them exceedingly ha- 
* rassing on the banks of the Missouri, 'where 
it is said the native Indians are sometimes 
comjpelled to shift, their quarters, to esoapo 
their annoyance. They arc not acquainted, it 
would therelBre seem, with the derico of the 
shepherds in Hungary, who gi*ease their clothes 
with hog's-lnrd to deter' tlie fleas nor with 
the old English preventive : 

** Wliilc wormwood hath seed, get a handful or twaiiie. 

To &'ivo agiiinst Kaiveli, to makju fleas lY^froiu. 

llVhere chaaiber is swept, aud wormwood is strowm, 

Ne’er Ilea for his life dare abide to be known.”! 

Linnams was in error in stating that the do- 
mestic eat (Felia maniculatm^ Teemmikck) is 
not infested w'ith fleas ; for on kittens in par- 
ticular they alxiund as numerously as upon 
dogs.J 

Her Majesty's Bug-Destroyer. 

The vending of bug-poison in the London 
streets is seldom follow'ed as a regular source 
of li\ing. "We have met with i^rsons w’ho 
remember to have seen men selling penny 
packets of venniii poison, but to find out the 
vendors themselves w’a.s next to au impos- 
sibility. The men seem merely to take to 
the business as a liriijg wdicn all other souices , 
have failed. All, however, agree in arknor/- 
Icdging tluit there is such a slrret trade, but 
that the living it affords is i)recavious that 
fow men stop at it longer tliqn tw'o or three 
wetdes. 

Perhaps the most eminent firm of the bug- 
destroyers in London is that of 'I’illin 

and Son; but they have pursued tlu*ir cfdling 
ill the streets, and rejoice in the fith? of “ Mng- 
Destroyers to Her Majesty and lire Uoyal 
Family.” 

IMr. Titfin, the senior partner in this house, 
most kindly obliged me wdth the fwllow'ing 
statement. It may be as well to say that Mr. 
Tiilin appears to have paid much atkntirm to 
the subject of bugs, and has studied with nuicli 
camcstiioss the natural history of this vermin. 

“ We can trace our business bacl:,” he said, 

“ as far as 10U5, when ono of our ancestors 
fir.'.t turned his attention to the destruction of 
bugs. He was a lady’s stay-maker — men 
used to make them in those days, though, ns 
far as that is concerned, it was a man that 
made my mother’s drosses. This ancestor 
found some bugs in his house — a young 
colony of them, that had introduced thom- 
sclve.s without his permission, and he didn’t 
like their company, so ha tried to turn them 
out of doors again, 1 have heard it said, in 
vaiions^ ways. It is in history, and it has 
been hand^ down in my qwn family as welL 
that bugs were fii*st introduced into England 
after the fire of London, in tlie tifiiber thai 

* •*Tmvcle.” ^ ’ 

t Tuj'ser, ** Points of Goodo Hushoadry.* 
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was brought fi)r rebuilding the city, th^ 
years after the fire, 'and it was about that time 
that my ancestor first discovered the colony 
of bugs in his house. I can't say whether he 
studied the subject of bug-destroying, or whe- 
tlier he found out bis stuff by aoe^eut, but he 
certainly did invent a compound which com- 
pletely destroyed the bugs, and, having been 
so successful in his own house, he named it 
to some of his customers who were similarly 
plagued, and that was the commencement of j 
tlie present connexion, which has continued 
up to this time. 

** At tlie time of the illumination for tlie 
Peace, I thought I must have something over 
my shop, that would bo both suitable for the 
event and to my business ; so 1 had a trans- 
])avt'ncy done, and stretched on a big frame, 
und lit up by gas, on which was written— 

MAY THE I 

DESTTIOYERS OP PEACE 

BU m'.STltOYED BY US. 

TIEPIN & SON, 

BUG-DESTROYERS TO HER MAJESTY. 

“ Our business was formerly carried on in 
the Strand, whore botli my father and nii'self 
^were born ; in fact, I may say 1 was born to 
the hug business. 

“ 1 remember my father ns well as possible ; 
indeed, I worked with him for ten or eleven 
} oars. He used, #hcn I was ti boy, to go out 
to his work kifiing bugs at his customers’ 
houses with a sword by Ids side and a cocked- 
hat and bag- wig on bis head — in fact, dressed 
like n regular dandy, I remember niy 
grandmother, too, when sho was in the busi- 
ness, going to tlie different houses, and seat- 
ing lierself in a chair, and telling the men 
wlmt lli(.y wore to do, to clean the furniture 
and wash the woodwork. 

“ I have customers in our books for whom 
our house has worked these 100 years ; that is, 
niy father and self have worked for them and 
their fJbhers. We do the work by contract, 
exainiidng the house every year. It’s a pre- 
caution to keep tho place comfortable. You 
see, servants ore apt tb bring bugs in their 
boxes ; and, though there may be only two or 
tliree bugs perhaps hidden in tho woodwork! 
and the clothes, yet they soon breed if left 
alone. 

“ We generally go in the spring, before the 
bugs lay their eggs; or, if that time passes, 
it ought to be done before June, before their 
eggs are hatched, thoijgh it’s never too late to 
get rid of a nuisance. 

** I mostly find the bogs in the bedsteads. 
But, if tiiey are left unmolested, they get 
numerous and climb' to the tops of the rooms, 
and about Ike comers of the ceilings. They 
colonize anywhere th^ con, 'though they're 
j very hi^h-minded and prefer lofty places. 

I Wliere iron .bedsteads ore used the bugs are 
i more in the room*, and that’s why such things 


are IhwU They don't keep a bug away from 
the petson sleeping. Bugs ’ll come, if they’re 
thirty yards off. 

** 1 knew a case of a bug who used to come 
eveiy night about thirty or forty feet — it was 
an immense large room — from a comer of 
the room to visit an old lady. There was only 
one bug, and he'd been there fbr a long time. 
I wa» sent fi^r to find him out. It took me a 
long time to catch him. In that instance I 
had to examine every part of the room, and 
when I got him I gave him an extra nip to 
serve him out. The reason why I was so 
bothered was, the bug had hidden itself near 
the window, the last place I should have 
thought of looldng for him, for a bug never 
by choice faces the light; but when 1 come 
I to inquire about it, I found tliat tliis old Indy 
never rose till three o’clock in the day, and 
the window-curt mils were always drawn, so 
that there was no light like. 

** Lord! yes, 1 am often sent for to catch 
a single bug. Tve bad to go many, many 
miles — even lOi) or ‘-iOO — into the country, 
and perhaps catch oidy half-a-dozen bugs 
after all; but then that's nil that are there, 
so it answers our employer’s purpose as well 
as if they were swarming. ^ 

“1 work for the upper classes only; that 
is, for carriage company and such-like ap- 
proaching it, yoti know. I have noblemen’s 
names, the first in England, on my books. 

“ M^.work is more method; and I may 
call it a scientific treating of the bugs mthcr 
than wholesale murder. We don’t eni'e about 
the thousands, it’s the fast hug ive look for, 
whilst your c^qienters au<l upholslerei's leave 
as many belimd tliciu, perhaps, as they man- 
age to cutcli. 

“ The bite of tho bug is very curious. They 
bite all persons tho same(?) but tho differ- 
ence of effect lays in the constitution of the 

1 )arties. I’ve never noticed that a differont 
dnd of slcin makes any difference in being 
bitten. Whether the skin is moist or dry, 
it don’t matter. Wherever bugs arc, the per-, 
son sleeping in the bed is sure to be fed on, 
whether they are marked or not; and as a 
proof, wlien nobody lias slept in the bed for 
hoiiic lime, tlio bugs liecome quite fiat; and, 
on tlic contrary, w'hen tho bed is always occu- 
pied, they are round as a * lady-bird.' 

The fiat bug is more ravenous, tliough 
even he will allow you time to go to sleep before 
he begins with you ; or at least until ho thinks 
you ought to b® asleep. When they find all 
quiet, not even a light in the room will prevent 
their biting ; but they are seldom or ever found 
under the bed-clothes. They like a clear 
grpund to get off, and generally bite round the 
edges of the niglitcap or the nightdress. When 
they ore found in the bed, it’s because the 
parties have been tossing aboift, and have curled 
the sheets round the bugs. 

“ The finest and the fattest bugs 1 o\er saw 
were those I found in a black man’s bed. He 
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was the favourite servant of an Indian general. 
He didn't want his bed done by me ; he didn't 
want it touched. His bod was full of 'em, 
no beehive was ever fuller. The walls and all 
were the same, there wasn't a patch tliat wasn't 
crammed with them. Hu must have taken 
them all over the house wherever ho went. 

“ I’ve known persons to bo loid up for 
months through bug-hites. There was a'veiy 
handsome fair young lady I knew once, and 
she was much bitten about the arms, and neck, 
and face, so that her eyes wore so swelled up 
she couldn't sec. Tlie spots rose up like blis- 
ters, the same ns if* Rtutig with a nettle, only 
on a very hu'ge scale, 'flie bites were very 
much inilomod, nnd afttU’ a time tliey had the 
nppeai*anco of buiis. 

“Some i)eo[Je fancy, and it is historically 
reoordLMi, iJnit tfie hug Kineils because it has 
no vent ; hut this is (abulous, for they have a 
vent. It is not the human blood neither that 
makes them smell, because a young bug who 
has never toiu hod a drop will smell. They 
breathe, I believe, through their sides ; but I 
can’t answer for that, thaugh it’s not through 
th(i head. They haven’t got a mouth, but they 
irisnit into the skin the point of a tube, whhdi 
is quilu us lino as^a hair, through which they 
draw up tho Idood, T have many a iiino put a 
bug on the hack <if my hand, to see how they 
bite ; though 1 never felt the, bite but once, and 
th(?n I suppose tho hug luul i)itohcd upon a 
v<Ty (omlcr part, for it was a shall) piick, 
somcihing like that of a leech-bite. 

“ I once luul a. case <*f lice -killing, for my 
proL'osa will anaw«*r as well for them as for 
hugs, though it’s a tiling I should never follow 
by choice. Ijice S(»eiri to Jiiu'boiir i)retty much 
the same as hugs do. I found them hi the fur- 
niture. It was a nurse that brought them into 
tin* house, thougli she was as nice and clean a 
looking Avoman ns ever 1 saw. I should almost 
imagine the lice must have been in her, for 
they say there is a disease of that kind; and if 
tho lit*s breed in sheep, why should not lice 
brood in us? for we’re but live matter, too. I 
didn’t like myself at nil fur two or three days 
after that licc-killingh)!*, T can assure you; it’s 
tho only ease of the kind 1 ever had, and I can 
promise you it shall be the last. . 

“ .1 was once at w’ork on the rrincess Char- 
lotte’s «)wn hedbtead. I was in the room, and 
she asked me if I had found anything, and 
I told her no; but just at that minute I did 
happen to catch one, ami upon that she sprang 
- up on the hod, and put her hand on ray 
shviihlcr, to look at it. She had been tor- 
mented by the creature, because I was ordered 
to come directly, and that was the only one I 
.found. ^Vlieu the Princess saw.it, she said, 
* Oh, the nasty thing 1 That’s what tormented 
mo last night ; tlon’t let him escape.’ I think 
he looked nil tho %ettpr for having tasted royal 
blood. 

“ I also profess to kill beetles, though you 
can never destroy tliem so effectually as you 


can bugs ; for, you see, beetles run from one 
house to another, and you can never perfectly 
get rid of them ; you can only keep them 
under. Beetles will scrape their Avay and 
make their road round a fireplace, but liow 
they manage to go from one house to another 

I can’t say, but they do, 

“ I never had patience enough to nnd 
kill fieas by my process ; it would be too much 
of a chivey to please me. 

“ I never heard of any but one man who 
seriously went to work selling bug- poison in the 
streets. I was told by some persons that he | 
was selling a first-rate thing, and X spent several { 
days to find him out. But, after all, his secret 
proved to be nothing at all. It was train-oil, 
linseed nnd hempseod, crushed up all together, 
and the bugs Averc t<3 cat it till they hurst. 

“ After all, secrets f«)r bug-puisoiis ain’t 
worth much, for all depends upon the apiilica- 
tion of them, h’or instance, it is ofleji the 
case that I am sent for to find out one bug in 
a room large enough for a school. J’ve dis- 
covered it when the creature had been tlircM* or 
four months there, as I could tell by lj is]ia\iiig 
changed his jiu'ket so often — for hugs shed 
their skins, you know. No, there Avns no rea- 
son that ho should have bred ; it might ha\o 
been a single gentleman or an old maid. 

“A married couple of hugs Avill lay frim 
forty to fifty eggs at mie laying. The eggs are 
oval, and m'e each as Isrgo f/s thothirty-hccund 
part of an inch ; and Avhoii togetlior n»’e in the 
shape of a caraway comfit, and of a hluisli- 
white colour. I’hey’ll lay tliis quantity of eggs 
three times iu a season. The young ones are 
hatched direct from the egg, and, like young 
paj’tndgcs, wdll often can’y the broken eggs 
about with them, clinging to their back. I’hey 
get their fore-quarters out, and thi'ii they niu 
about before tlie other legs aic complciely 
cleared. 

“As soon as the bugs are born they are 
of a cream colour, and will take tn blood di- 
rectly; indeed, if they don’t get it in two or 
three days they die; hut after one feed they 
will live a considerable time Avithout a second 
meal. I have knoAvn old bugs to bo frozen 
over in a horse-pond— w^hen the furniture has 
been throwm in the Avater — and there they 
liaA'c remained for a good three Aveoks ; still, 
after they have got a little bit wami in the 
sun’s rays they have returned to life again. 

“ I have Anyself kept bugs for five years and 
a half without food, and a housekeeper at Lord 
H *s informed me that an old bedstead that 

I I was then moving from a store-room Avas 
I taken doAvn forty-five years ago, and had not 

been jiised since, but the bugs in it were still 
numerous, though as thin as living skeletons. 
They couldn’t haA'e lived upon the sap of the 
wood, it being A^orm-eaten and dr^ as a bone. 

“A bug Avill live, for a number of years, and 
we ftod that when bugs are put away in old 
furniture without food, they don't increase in 
number; so that, according to my belief, the 
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bag» I just mentioned must have existed forty- j 
five yeiu's ; besides, they were large ones, and i 
very daik-coloured, which is another proof of | 
age. I 

“ It is a dangerous time for bugs when they 
aiv sliediling their skins, which they do about 
, four times in the course of a year; then they 
j tlii'ow oft’ tlieir hard shell and have a soft coat, 
so that the least touch will kill them ; whereas, 
at other times they will take a strong pressure. 
I have plenty of bug-skins, which I keep by 
me as curiosities, of all sizes and colours, and 
sometimes I have found the young bugs col- 
lected inside the old ones* skins for warmth, as | 
if they had put on their father’s great-coat. 
There are white bugs — albinoes you may call 
’em — freaks of nature like," 

j Black-Ijeetles. 

I Coc'KiioAC'iri'.s arc oven more voracious than 
I criekot^.. A siiuill spccicr* {Blaita Lapponica^ 

I I UNN .). < ii i’asLoiiully met with about London, is 
j said lo swnmi numerously in the huts of Uio 
Laplanders, and will sometimes, iu conjunc- 
' tion willi a carrion-beetlo (Silpha Lapponica^ 

, J.iNS.), devour, wo aro told, in a single day, 
their whole store of dried fish. 

, Ju !.(»ndoii, and many other parts of the 
couniry, cockroaches, originally introduced 
from abroad, ha>o multiplied so prodigiously] 
as to 1 m' a groat nuisance. They are often so 
I iiiiiuoiMus in kitchens and lower rooms in 
the mciropolis as literiiUy to cover tho floor, 
and ]'eiuler it impossible for them to move, 
except over eych other’s bodies. This, in- 
d«!od, tJiily happens after dark, for they arc 
btrictly night insects, and theinstont a caudle 
is inlruih d upon tlio assembly they rush 
t()^^Mrds tln'ir hiding-places, so that in a few 
i seconds not one of the countless multitudo is 
1 t<» lai seen. 

Ju consoquenco of their numbers, inde- 
‘ j)i‘ndonQy of their carnivorous propensities, 
they anv driven to eat anything that comes 
in their* way; and, besides devouring eveiy 
species of kitchen-stuff, they gnaw clothes, 
leather, and books. They likewise pollute 
everything they crawl over, with an unpleasant 
nauseous smtdl. 

These " bhick-bectles," however, os they are 
commonly called, fire harmless when compared 
with the foreign species, the giant cockroach 
{Blatta gigantea), which is not content with 
devouring the stores of the larder, but will 
attack human bodies, and even gnaw the ex- 
U-emities of tha dead, and dying. — (Drury's 
Illustrations of Nat, Hist, iii, Pref) 
Cockroaches, at least the kind that is yiost 
abundant in Britain, hate the light, and never 
come foith from their hiding-places till the 
lights are reihoved or extinguisjied {the Blatta 
Germanica, however, which {thdun^ in some 
houses, is )>oldey, making its appearance in 
the day, andi running up the waUs and over 
the tables, to* the great annoyance of the in- 


habitants). In the London houses, especially 
oh the ground-floor, they arc most abundaiu, 
and consume everytliing they can And — Hour, 
bread, meat, clothes, and even shoes. As soon 
as light, natural or artiftcial, appeai-s, tliey all 
scamper off as fast as tlicy caii^ and vauish in 
an instant. 

These pests are not iniligeuous to this 
country, and perhaps nowhere in Eui'opo, but 
are one of the evils which commerce has im- 
ported. In Captain Cook's last voyage, the 
ships, while at Husheino, were infested with 
iheredible numbei-s of tlieso creatures, whicli 
it was found impossible by any moans to 
destroy. Every kind of foci, when exposed 
only for a few minutes, was covered with 
them, and pierced so full of holes, that it 
resembled a Iioneycomb. They wove so fond 
of ink that they ale out the writing on labels. 
Captain Cook’s cockroaches ware of two lands — 
the Blatla Oricntalis and Germanica, — (Encgc, 
Britan,) 

The following fact wo give from Mr. Douglas’s 
IForld of Insects • — 

“ Everybody has heard of a haunted house ; 
nearly eveiy house in and about London is 
haunted. Let the tU>ubters, if they have tho 
courage, go 'stealthily down to tho kitchen at 
miilnight, oi'med with a light and whatever 
other weapon they like, and they will see that 
beings of which Tam o’Shautor never dreamed, 
whose presence at daylight was only a myth, 
have hero ^ a local habitation and a name.’ 
Scared from their noctiinial revels, the crea- 
tures run and scamper in all djrecti»)ns, until, 
in a short time, tho singe is clear, and, as in 
some legend diablerie^ notliiiig remains but 
a most peculiar odour. 

“ TJjese were no spirits, bad notJiing even of 
the fairy about tiiem, but wore veritable cock- 
roaches, or ‘ black-beetles ’ — us they are more 
commonly but erroneously termed — for they 
are not beetles at all. Tlicy have j»rodigious 
pow'ers of increase, and aro a cori espoiuling 
nuisance. Kill as many us you will, oxcopt, 
perliops, by poison, and you cannot exUrpato 
them — tJie cry is, * Still Ihoy come,’ 

“ One of the best ways to be rid of them is to 
keep a hedgehog, to which creatin*e they are 
a favourite food, and his nocturnal habits make 
him awake to theii’s. I havo known cats eat 
cockroaches, but they do not thrive upon 
them." 

** One article of their food would liardly 
havo been suspected," says Mr. Newiran, in 
a note communicated to the Entomological 
Society, at the meeting in February, 1833. 
<** There is nothing new under the sun;’ so 
says the proverb. 1 believed, until a few 
days back, that 1 possessed the knowledge of 
a fact in the dietary economy of the cockroach 
of which entomologists were not cognisant, 
but 1 find myself forestalled ; tlie fact is * os 
old as the hills.’ It is, that the cockront^li 
seeks with diligence and devours with grc^i 
gusto the common bed-bug. 
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I Tirill not mention names, but I am so con- 
fident of the veracity of the nairator, that I 
TriUin^ly tohe the entire responsibility of the 
following narrative : — 

•( * Poverty makes one acquainted with strange 
bedfellows f and my informant bears willing 
testimony to tlie truth of the adage. He had 
not been prosperous, smd had sought shelter 
in a London boarding-house ; every night he 
saw cockroaches ascending his bed-curtoins'; 
every morning he complained to bis very 
respectable landlady, and invariably received 
the comforting assurance that there was not a 

* black-beetle in the house.' Still he pursued 
his noctiumal investigations, and he not only 
saw cockroaches running along the tester of 
the hed, but, to his great astonishment, he 
positively observed one of them seme a bug, 
and he Uierefore concluded, and not without 
some show of reason, that the cockroach 
ascended tlie curtains with this especial object, 
and that the more odoriferous insect is a 
favourite food of the major one. 

“ The following extract from Mr. Webster’s 

* Narrative of Foster’s Voyage,' corroborates 
tliis recent observation, and illustrates the 
proverb wliicb X have taken as .my text ; 

* Cockroaches, those nuisances' of ships, ore 
Xdeniiful at St. Helena, and yet, bad os tlicy 
are, they are more endurable than bugs. 
I'revious to our arrival here in the Chanticleer 
we hod suffered great inconvenience from the 
latter ; but tlie cockroaches no sooner made 
their appeorimce tlian the bugs entirely dis- 
appeared. The fact the cockroach preys 
upon them, and leases no sign or vestige 
of where they have been. So far, the latter 
is a most valuable insect.’ " 

So great is the annoyance and discomfort 
arising from these insects in Cockney house- 1 
holds, that the author of a paper in the Daily 
News discusses the best means of effecting 
tlicir extirpation. The writer of the orticlo 
referred to avows his conviction, that tlic 
ingenious individual who shall devise the 
means of eifeciuolly ridding our houses of 
tliese insect pests wiU deserve to be ranked 
amongst the benefactors of mankmd. The 
writer details the various expedients resorfed 
to — hedgehogs, cucumber-peel, red wafers, 
phosidionc paste, glazed basins 'or pie-dislies 
mied with beer, or a syrup of beer ond sugar, 
with bits of wood set up from the floor to the 
edge, for the creatures to run up by, and then 
be precipitated into the fatal lake, but believes 
that “none of these methods oi'e fundamental 
enough for the eril,” whicli, so far os ho is yet 
awm*, can only be effectually cured by beating 
our houses by steam I j 

I 

Beetle BEsinoYEas. 

A FIUM, which has been established in London 
seven years, and which manufactures ex- 
clusively poison known to the trade as the; 
“ rhosplior Paste for the destruction of black- 


beetles, eockroacbes, rats, mice,” &c., were 
kind enough to give me the following infor- 
mation: — 

“ We have now sold this vermin poison for 
seven years, but we have never ha<l an applica- 
tion for our composition from any street-seller. 
We have seen, a year or two since, a man 
about London who used to sell beetle-wafers ; 
but as we knew that kind of article to be 
entirely useless, we were not suriuised to liud 
that he did not succeed in making a living. 
We have not heard of him for some time, and 
have no doubt he is dead, or has taken up 
some otJier lino of employment. 

It is a strange fact, perhaps ; but wo do 
not know anytliing, or scarcely anything, as to 
the kind of people ond tradesmen who pur- 
chase our poison — to speak the tnitli, we do 
not like to make too many impiiries of our 
customers. Sometimes, when tliey have used i 
more tlian their customary quantity, we liave 1 
asked, casually, how it was and to w hat kind of i 
business-people they disposed of it, and we lun o 
always been met with an evasive sort of answer. 
You see tradesmen don’t 'like to divulge too 
much ; for it must bo a poor kind of profession 
or colling that there are no secrets in ; and, 
again, they fancy wo w^ant to know wdiat de- 
scription of trades use tlio most of our coip- 
position, so that we might supply them direct 
from ourselves. i 

“ From tliis cause wo have made it a rule ' 
not to inquire curiously iAo Uio mattei*s of oiu* | 
customers. Wc ai-e quite Content to dispose i 
of the quantity wu do, for wo employ six 
travellers to coll on chemists ^nd oilmen fur 
the town trade, and four for tlie country. * i 

“ The oUier day on elderly lady from High- 
street, Camden Town, called upon us: she ' 
stated Uiat she was overrun with black-beetles, | 
and wished to buy some of our paste from our- 
selves, for she said she always found things 
hotter if you purchased them of the maker, ns ^ 
you were sure to get them stronger, and by ■ 
that means avoided the adulteration of the | 
shopkeepers. But as we have said Ve would 1 
not supply a single box to any one, not wishing | 
to givo our agents any cause for complaint, w'o I 
were obliged to refuio to sell to the old lady. , 

“We don’t care to say how many boxes we j 
sell in the year ; but we can tell you, sir, Uiat : 
we sell more for beetle poisoning in the ! 
simimer than in the winter, as a matter of 
course. When w'e find that a particular district | 
uses almost an equal quantity all the year { 
round, we make sure that that is a rat district ; 
for whei*o there is not the hqat of summer to 
breed beetles, it must follow that the people 
wish to get rid of rats. 

, “^Brixton, Hackney, Ball’s Pond, and Lower 
Boad, Islin^on, are the places that use most 
of our paste, tliose districts lying low, and 
being consequently damp. Camden Toavii, 
though it is in a high situation, is veiy much 
infested Tivith beetles ; it is d cleyey soil, you 
understoud, which retains moisnire, and wiU 
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not nllo\f it to filter through Ifite gmvel. This 
is why in some very low districts, where the 
houses are built on gravel, we sell scarcely any 
of our paste. 

“ As the farmers say, a good fruit year is a 
good fly* year; so we say, a good dull, wet 
summer, is a good beetle summer ; and this 
has been a very fertile year, and we only hope 
it will bo as good next year. 

“ We don’t believe in rat destroyers ; they 
profess to kill with weasels and a lot of things, 
and sometimes even say they can charm them 
away. Captains of vessels, when they niTivo 
in tlie docks, will employ these people ; and, 
as we sfiy, they generedly use our composition, 
but ns long as their vessels are cleared of tlie 
vermin, they don’t care to know how it is done. I 
A man wlio drives about in a cart, and does a 
, great business in this W'ay, W'o have reason to 
believe uses a great quantity of our Phosphor 
Paste. He conies from soniewhoro down the 
East-end or Whitechapel way. 

“ Our prices are too high for the street- 
sellers. Your street-seller can only aflbrd to 
sell an article ^nade by a person in but a very 
little belter position than himself. Even our 
small boxes cost at the trade price two shillings 
a dozen, and when sold will only produce three 
shillings ; so you can imagine the profit is not 
^ enough for the itinerant vendor. 

“ lialcers don’t use much of our paste, for 
they seem to think it no use to destroy the 
venniii — bectl& and bakers’ shops generally 
go together.’** 

, CniCKETS. 

$ 

Till-: house-cricket may iierhaps be deemed 
a still more annoying insect tlian the common 
eoeki'oiicli, adding an incessant noise to its 
raviiges. Tliough it may not be unxdeasont 
to iicav for a short time “ the cricket 
chirrup in the hearth,” so constant a din 
every evening must greatly interrupt comfort 
and conversation. 

'J'ftese gaxTulous animals, which live in a 
kind of ailificial torrid zone, are veiy thirsty 
souls, and ai‘o frequently found drowned in 
pans of water, inUlf, broth, and the like. 
Whatever is moist, even stockings or linen 
hung out to diy, is to thorn a bonne honche ; 
they will eat the skimmings of pots, yeast^ 
crumbs of bread, and even salt, or anything 
within their reach. Sometimes they are so 
abundant in houses as to become absolute 
pests, tiding into the candles and even into 
people’s faces. — (I^irby and Spence’s Ent, i. 
200, 7.) 

The house-cricket (Acheia domesHca'^ is well 
known for its habit of picking out the*mortar 
of ovens and firo-places, where it not only 
enjoys warmth, but can i>rocure abundance of 
food. It is usually supposed that it feeds on 
bread. M. Latreille says' it only eats insects, 
and it certainly thrives well in houses infested 
by the cockroach ; but we have also known it 


eat and destroy lamb’s-wool stockings, and 
other woollen stuffs, hung near a fire to dry. 
Altliottgh the food of crickets consists chietty 
of vegetable substances, tliey exhibit, a pro. 
pensity to carnivorous habits. The house- 
cricket thrives best in the vicinity of a balccr's 
oven, where there are plenty of broad cnirabs. 

lilouffet marvels at its extreme hinkiiess, 
inasmuch as there is not “ found in the belly 
any superfluity at all, although it food on tlio 
moisture of flesh and fat of brotli, to which, 
either poured ont or reserved, it nins in the 
night ; yea, although it feed on broad, yet is 
the belly always lank and void of superfluity.” 
— ( Theatre of Insects, p. 00.) 

White of Selbome, again, snys, “as one 
W'ould suppose, from the burning atmosplicre 
which tliey inhabit, they aro a thirsty race, 
and show a great projiensity for liquids, being 
frequently found dead in pans of water, milk, 
broth, or the like. Whatever is moist they 
are fond of, and therefore they often gnaw 
holes in wet woollen stookiiigs and aprons 
that are hung to the fire. Those crickets aro 
not only very thii-sty, but very voracious ; for 
they will eat the scUmminga of pots, yeast, 
brciul, and kitchen ofthl, or sweepings of 
almost every description.” — (Nat, I/isi, of 
Selborne.) 

Tlie cricket Is evidently nf>t fond of hard 
labour, bpt prefers those places where the 
mortar is already loosened, or at least is new, 
soft., and cosily scooped out ; and in this way 
it trill dig covert channels from room to room. 
Tn summer, crickets often make cxcurflions 
from the house to the neighbouring flolds, 
and dwellvin the crevicc.s of rubbish, or the 
cracks made in the groiintl by dry weather, 
where llioy cliiip as merrily as in llio snuggest 
chimney-corner. Whether they over dig re- 
treats in such circumstances w'o have not 
ascertained, though it is not improbable they 
may do so for the purpose of making neNts. 

“Tliose,” says Mr. fiougU of Manchester, 
“ who have attended to the manners of the 
hearth-cricket, know that it passes lliu hottest 
pai't of the summer in sunny situations, con- 
cealed in the crevices of wails end heaps of 
rubbish. It quits its summer abode about 
' the end of August, and fixes its residence by 
the fireside of kitchens or cottages, whore it 
multiplies its species, and is as merry at 
Chrislmas as oilier insects in the dog-days. 

I Thus do the comforts of a wann hearth afi’ord 
the cricket .a safe refuge, not from death, but 
from tempoBory Uupidity, though it can .siqi- 
port this for a long time, when dcpiived by 
accident of artificial warmth. 

“ I came to a knowledge of Ibis fact,” con- 
.tinues Mr. Gough, “ by planting a colony of 
tlieso insects in a kitchen, where a constant 
firetfWas kept through the summer, but which 
is discontinued from November till Juno, nifh 
the exception of a day once in six or eight 
weeks. The crickets were brought from a 
distance, and let go in this room, in the be- 
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ginning of September, 1800; here they in- 
creased considerahly in the course of two 
months, but were not heard or seen after the 
fire was removed. Their disappearance led 
me to conclude that tho cold had killed them ; 
but in this X was mistaken ; for a brisk firo 
being kept up for a whole day in the winter, 
the warmth of it iri\ited my colony from their 
hiding-plttco, but not before the evening ; ofter 
which they continued to skip about and chirp 
tho greater part of the following day, when 
they again disappeared — being compelled, by 
the reluming cold, to take refuge in their 
former rctreuls. They left the chimnoy- 
comor on the 25tli of May, 1807, after a fit of 
very hot weather, and revisited their winter 
residence on tlie 31 st of August. Here they 
spent tho sun}mer merely, and at present 
(Jonuary, 1808) Ho torpid in tlie crevices of 
the chimney, with the exception of those days 
on which they are recalled to .a temporary 
existence by the comforts of tho fire.” — (Reeve, 
Essay on ific Torpidity of Animals, p. 84.) 

M. Bery St. Vincent tells us that the 
Spaniards are so fond of crickets that they 
keep them in cages like singing-birds.— 
Classique d‘IIisL Nat. Art.^ GrUlon. ^Bennie’s 
Insect Architecture, 4th edit. p. 242.) 

Associated as is the chirping song of the 
cricket family of insects with the snug chimney- 
corner, or tho suhshine of summer, it affords 
a pleasure which certainly does not arise from 
tlie intrinsic quality of its music. Sounds,” 
says White, “ do not always give us pleasure 
according to their sweetness and melody ; nor 
do harsh sounds always displease. Thus, 
the shrilling of the fiold-crickct ( Acheta cam- 
pcstris), though sliaip and striUulous, yet 
murvcUously delights some hearers, filling 
their minds with a train of summer ideas of 
everything that is rural, verdurous, aad joyous.” 
‘-‘{Nat. Hist. ofSelbome, ii. 73.) 

Sounds inharmonious in thcinsolvcs. and harsh, 

Yot hvai'd in scones whoro peace for ever roiffue^ 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 

CovrrEB, Tixak, Book I. 

This circumstance, no doubt, causes tho 
Spaniai'ds to keep them in cages, as we do 
singing-birds. White tells us that, if sup- 
plied with moistened leaves, they will sing as 
merrily and loud in a paper cage as in the 
fields ; but he did not succeed in planting a 
colony of them in the teiTace of his garden, 
though he bored holes for them in the turf to | 
save them tho labour of digging. | 

The heni'th-cricket, again, though we hear | 
it occasionally in the hedge-banks in summer, | 


prefers tho warmth of an oven or a good fire, 
and thence, residing as it were always in the 
torrid zone, is ever aleri and merry — a good • 
Christmas fire being to it what the beat of tlio 
dog-days is to others. 

Though crickets are frequently heard by 
day, yet their natural time of motion is <}nly 
in tho night. As soon as darkness prevails 
the chirping increases, wdiilst tlio hearth- 
crickets come running forth, and are often to 
be seen in great numbers, from the size of a 
flea to that of their full stature. 

Like the field-cricket, the hearth- crickets 
are sometimes kept for their music ; and the 
learned Scaliger took so great a fancy to their 
song, that he was accustomed to keex) them 
in a box in his study. It is reported that in 
some parts of Africa they are kept and fed in 
a kind of iron oven, and sold to the natives, 
who like their chirp, and think it is ii good * 
soporific. — (Moufiet, Theat, Insect. 13G.) 

ISIilton, too, chose for his contcmplativo 
pleasures a spot where crickets n sorted ; — 

, Wiero glowing embers throiigh the room 
Teach light to counbirfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Sec tho cricket on tho hearth. ”—// lensa'oso. 

I Rennie, in his Insect Miscellanies, says, « 
“We have been as unsuccessful in transplant- 
ing tho hearth-cricket as While was with tho 
field-crickets. In two ditf^voni houses wo 
have repeatedly introduced crickets, but could 
not prevail on them to stay. One of onr 
trials, indeed, w*as mado in summer, witli 
insects brought from a garden-wrll, and it is 
probable they thought tin* kitchen fire-side ‘ 
too hot at that season,” — (p. 82.) 

The so-called chirp of the cricket is a vulgar 
error. Tho instrument (for so it may ho 
styled) upon which tho male cricket plays 
(the femide is mute) consists of strong ner- 
vures or rough strings in the wing-cases, by 
tho friction of wdiich against <'nch other a 
sound is produced and communicated the 
membranes stretched between them, iii the 
same manner as the vibrations caused by llie 
friction of the finger np^n tlie tambourine are 
dirtUsed over its surface. It is ciToneously 
stated in a popular work, that “ the organ is 
a membrane, which in contracting, by means 
of a muscle and tendon placed under tbo 
wings of the insect, folds down somewhat like 
a fkn ; ” and this, being “ always dry, yields by 
its motion a sharp piercing sound.” — (Bing, 
Anim, Biog, iv. tSth edit. Rennie’s Insect 
Miscellanies, p. 62.) 
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OUR STREET FOLK. 


I.— STEEET EXHIBITORS. 

Punch. 

The performer of Punch that 1 saw was a 
short, dark, pleasant-looking man, dressed in 
a very gre^y and very shiny green shooting- 
jacket. Tms was fastened togetlior by one 
button in frotft, oil the other button-holes 
having been burst through. Protruding from 
his bosom, a comer of the pandean pipes was 
just visible, and as he told me the story of his 
adventures, he kept playing with the band of 
his very limp and very rusty old beaver hat. 
He had formerly been a gentleman’s servant, 
and was espcciidly civil in his manners. Ho 
came to me mth his hair tidily brushed for 
the occasion, but apologised for his appear- 
ance on entering the room. Ho was very 
communicative, and took great delight in talk- 
ing like Punch, with his call in his mouth, 
while some young children were in the room, 
and who, hearing the well-known sound of 
Punch’s voice, looked oil about for the figure. 
Not seeing the show, they fancied the man 
had the figure in his pocket, and that the 
sounds came from it. Tho change from 
Punch’s ’^oice to the man's natural tone was 
managed without an effort, and instanta- 
neously. It had a very peculiar effect. 

“ I M the proprietor of a Punch’s show,” 
he said. “ I goes about with it myself, and 
performs inside tho frame behind tho green 
baize. I have a pardner what plays tlie 
music — tlie pipes and drum; him as you 
see’d with me. I hove been five-and-twenty 
year now at the business. I wish I'd never 
seen it, though it's been a money-making busi- 
ness — indeed, the best of all the street hex- 
hibitions 1 may say. I am fifty years old. I 
took to it for money gains — that was what I 
done it for, I formerly lived in service— 
was a footman in a gentleman's family. When 
I first took to it,*! could make two and three 
pounds a-day — I could so. You see, the way 
in which I took first to the business was this 
liere — there was a party used to come and 
< cheer* for us at my master's house, and her 
son having a hexhibition of his own, and being 
in want of a pardner, axed me if so be Pd go 
out, which was a thing that I degraded at the 
time. He gave me information as to what the 
money-taking was, and it seemed to me that 
pood, that it would pay me better yor service. 
I had twenty pounds a-year in my place, and 
my board and lodging, and two suits of clothes, 
but the young man tol^ me as how I could 
make one pound a-d&y the Punch-ond- 
J udy business, after a little practice. I took 
n deal tf persuasion, though, before I'd join 
him— it was beneath my dignity to fidl from 


a footman to a showman. But, you see, the 
French gennelman as I lived with (he were a ; 
merchant in the city, and had fourteen clerks | 
working for him) went back to his own I 
country to reside, and left me with a ^Titten 
kerrackter ; but that was no use to me : though 
Pd fine recommendations at tlie back of it, 
no one would look at it ; so I was five months 
out of employment, knocking about — Uving 
first on my wages and then on my clothes, till 
all was gone but the few rags on my back. So 
I began to think tliat Ihe Punch-and-Judy 
business was better than starving after all. 
Yes, 1 should tliink anything was better than 
that, Uiough it*s a business that, after you\a 
onco took to, you never can get out of— 
people fancies you know too much, and won't 1 
have nothing to say to yim. If I got a situa- I 
Uon at a tradesman's, why ihe boys would bo { 
sur^ to recognise me behind the counter, and I 
begin a shouting into the shop (tlieymvsf ' 
shout, you know) ; * Oh, there’s Punch and 
Judy — tliere’s Punch a-sarving out the cus- 
tomers!' Ah, it’s a great annoyance being a i 
public kerrackter, I can assure you, sir; go i 
where you will, it’s ‘ Punchy, Punchy ! ’ As for 
the Iwys, they’ll never leave me alone tiU I ; 
die, 1 know ; and 1 suppose in my old age I i 
shall have to take to the parish broom. All 
our forefathers died in the workhouse. I don’t 
know a Punch’s showman that hasn’t. One 
of my pordners was buried by the workhouse ; 
and even, eld Pike, tho most note<l showman 
as ever was, died in the workhouse — Pike 
and Pox’siui. Porsini was the first original 
street Punch, ami Pike was his apprentice ; 
their names is handed down to posterity 
among the noblemen and footmen of tho 
land. They both died in the workhouse, and, 
in course, 1 shall do the same. Something 
else might turn up, to be sure. \Vc can't say 
what this luck of the world is. I’m obliged to 
strive very hard — very hard indeed, sir, now, 
to get a thing ; and then not to get it after all 
— at timaB, compelled to go short, often. 

** Pimch, you know, sir, is a dramatic per- 
formance in two hacts. It’s a play, you may 
say. I don't think it can be cidled a tragedy 
hcxactly; a drama is what we names it. 
There is •tragic parts, and comic and senti- 
mented parts, too. Some families where I 
perfoims will have it most sentimental— in 
the original style ; them families is generally 
sentimental theirselves. Others is all for the 
comic, and then I has to kick up all tlie games 
I can. To the sentimental folk 1 am obliged 
to perform worry steady and worry slow, and 
leave out all comic words and business. They 
won’t have no ghost, no coffin, and no devil; 
and that’s what I call spiling the performance 
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entirely. It’s t^e march of hintellect wot's a 
* doing all this— it is, sir. But 1 was a going 
to tell you about my first jining the business. 
Well, you see, after a good deal of persuading, 
and being drew to it, I may say, I consented 
to go out with tlie young man as I were a- 
speaking about. He was to give me twelve 
shillings a-week and my keep, for two years 
certain, till I oould get my own show things 
together, and for that I was to cairy the show, 
and go round and collect. Collecting, you 
know, sounds better than begging ; the pro- 
nounciation’s better like. Sometimes the peo- 
ple says, when they sees us a coming round, 

‘ Oh, here they comes a-begging but it 
can^t be bogging, you know, when you’re a 
hexerting yom’selves. I couldn’t play the drum 
and pixies, so the young man used to do that 
himself, to call the peox)lo together before he 
got into the show. 1 used to stand outside, 
and patter to the figures. The first time that 
ever I went out with Bunch was in the be- 
ginning of August, 1825. 1 did all 1 could to 
avoid being seen. My dignity was hurt at 
being hobligatcd to take to the streets for a 
Uving. At fust I fought shy, and used to feel 
queer somehow, you don’t know how like, 
whenever the people used to look at me. I 
remember weri-y well the first street as ever 
1 performed in. It was off Gray’s Inn, one of 
them quiet, genteel streets, and when the mob 
began to gather round 1 felt all-overish, and 
I turned my head to the frame instead of the 
people. We hadn’t had no rehearsals afore- 
liaiid, and I did the patter quite permiscuous. 
Tliere was not mucli talk, to be sure, required 
llien ; and what little there was, (y3nsisted 
merely in calling out the names of the figures 
as they came up, and these my master 
prompted me with from inside the frame. 
But little as there was for mo to do, I know I 
never could have dono it, if it hadn’t been for 
the spirits — the false spirits, you see (a little 
drop of gin), as my master guv me in the 
morning. The fii’st lime as ever I made my 
appoai'ance in x>ublic, 1 collected os much as 
eight shillings, and my master said, after the 
perlbmiance was over, ‘You'll do!* You see 
1 was poi tly in Ihery, and looked a little bit 
decent like. After this was over, I kept on 
going out with my master for two years, as I 
had agreed, aud at the end of that time 1 had 
saved enough to start a show of my own. 1 
bought tlio show of old Porsini, the man as 
first brought Punch into the streets of Eng - 1 
land. To bo sure, there was a woman over j 

here with it before then. Her name was 

I can’t tiiink of it just now, but she never per- 
formed m the streets, so we ponsider Porsini 
as our real forefather. It isn’t much more nor 
seventy years since Porsini (he was a werry 
old man when he died, and blind) showed 
the hexhibition in the streets of London. I’ve 
heerd tell that old Porsini used to take very 
often as much as ten pounds a-day, and he 
used to sit down to his fowls aud wine, and 


the very best of everything, like the first 
gennelman in the land; indeed, he made 
enough money at the business to be quite a 
tip-top gennelman, that he did. But he never 
tofJc core of a halfpenny he got. Ho was that 
independent, that if he was wanted to perform, 
sir, he'd come at his time, not your’n. At 
last, he reduced himself to want, and died in 
St. Giles’s workhouse. Ah, poor fellow Mie 
oughtn’t to have been allowed to die where he 
did, after amusing the public for so many 
years. Every one in London ^owed him. 
Lords, dukes, princes, squires, and wagabonds 
■—all used to stop to laugh atfhis perforinaiico, 
and a funny clever old fellow he was. He w as 
past performing when I bought my show of 
him, and w'crry poor. He was living in the 
Goal.yard, Drury-lane, and had scarcely a bit 
of food to eat. He had spent all he had got 
in drink, and in treating friends, — aye, any 
one, no matter who. He didn’t study the 
world, nor himself neither. As fast as the 
money came it went, and when it was gone, 
why, he’d go to work and get more. His 
show was a very inferior ono, though it were 
the fust— nothing at all like them about now 
* — nothing near as good. If you only had four 
sticks then, it was quite enough to make 
plenty of money out of, so long as it was 
Pimch. I gave him thirty-five shillings for 
the stand, figures and all. 1 bought it cheap, 
you see, for it was thrown on one side, ami 
was of no use to any ono but such as mysi-lf. 
There was twelve figures and the other happa- 
raius, such as the gallows, ladder, horse, bell, 
and stuffed dog. The characters was Thin ch, 
Judy, Child, Beadle, Scaramouch, Nobody, 
Jack Ketch, the Grand Senoor, the Doctor, 
the Devil (there was no Ghost used then), 

I Merry Andrew, and the Blind Man. These 
lost two kerrackters are quite dono with now'. 
The heads of tlie kerrackters was all carved in 
wood, and dressed in the proper costume of 
the country. There was at that time, and is 
now, a real carver for the Punch business. 
He was dear, but w'erry good and hexceUeiit. 
His Punch’s head was the best as I ever seed. 
The nose and chin used to meet quite close 
together. A set of new fi^es, dressed and 
all, would come to about fifteen pounds. Each 
head costs five shillings for the bare carving 
alone, and every figure that we bos takes at 
least a yard of cloth to dress him, besides 
ornaments and things that comes w'eiry ex- 
pensive. A good show at the present lime 
will cost three pounds odd for the stand alone 
— that’s indudmg baize, the Jfrontispiece, the 
back scene, the cottage, and the letter cloth, 
or what ^is called the drop-scehe at tlie 
theatres, *In the old ancient style, tho bock 
scene used to pull up and change into a gaol 
scene, but that’s all altered now. 

We’ve got more upon the comic business 
now, and tries to do more with Toby than 
I with the prison scene. The prison is what 
we calls the sentimental style. Formerly 
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ToY^y was only a stuped figure. It was Pike 
who first hit upon hintroducing a live dog, 
and a great hit it were— it made a grand 
alteration in the hexhibition, for now the per- 
formance is called Punch and Toby as well. 
There is one Punch about the streets at 
present that tries it on with three dogs, but 
that ain’t much of a go — too much of ‘a good 
thing I calls it. Punch, as 1 said before, is 
a drama in two hacts. We don't drop tiie 
sceno at the end of the first — the drum and 
pipes strikes up instead. The first act we 
consider to end with Punch being taken to 
prison for the murder of his wife and child. 
The great difficulty in performing Punch 
consists in the speaking, which is done by a 
call, or whistle in’ the mouth, such as this 
here." (He then produced the call from his 
waistcoat pocket. It was a small flat instru- 
ment, made of two curved pieces of metal 
about the size of a knee-buckle, bound toge- 
ther with black thread. Between these was a 
plate of some substance (apparently silk), 
which he said was a secret. The cfdl, he told 
me, was tuneif to a musical instiument, and 
took a considerable time to learn. He after- 
wards took from his pocket two of the small 
metallic plates unbound. Ho said the compo- 
, sition they were made of was also one of the 
“ secrets of the purfession." They were not 
tin, nor zinc, because “ both of them metals 
were poisons in the mouth, and hinjurioiis to 
the constitution.”) “These calls,” he con- 
tinued, “we often sell to gennelmen for a 
sovcreign^-piece, and for that wc give 'em a 
receipt hoy to use them. They ain’t whistles, 

* but calls, or unknown tongues, os we some- 
times names ’em, because with them in the 
nu)uth we can pronounce each word as plain 
as any parson. We have two or three l^ds 
— one for out-of-doors, one for in-doors, one 
for speaking and for singing, and another fur 
selling. I ve sold many a one to gennelmen 
going along, so I generally keeps a hextra one 
will vine. Porsini brought the calls into this 
country >vith him from Italy, and we who are 
now in the purfession have all learnt liow to 
make and use them, either from him or those 
as he had taught ’end to. I lamt the use of 
mine from Porsini himself. My master 
whom I went gut with at first would never 
teach me, and was worry partickler in keeping 
it all secret from me. Porsini taught me the 
call at the time I bought his show of him. I 
w'as six months in perfeeting myself in the 
use of it. I kept practising away night and 
morning with it, until I got it quite perfect. 
It was no use trying at home, ’cause it sounds 
quite different in the hopen hairl Often 
when I’ve made [em at home, I’m offiiged to 
take the calls to 'pieces after tiying ’em out 
in the streets, they’ve been m^e upon too 
weak a scale. When I was* practising, I used 
to go into the parks, and fields, and out-of- 
the-way ]fiaces, so as to get to know how to 
use it in tlie hopen hair. Nqw I'm reckoned 


one of the best speakers in the whole piu-fes- 
sion. When I made my first appearance as a 
regular performer of Punch on my own 
account, 1 did feel uncommon narvou s to be 
sure : though I know’d the people couldn’t see 
me behind the baize, still 1 felt as if nil the 
eyes of the country wero upon me. It was us 
much as hever I could do to get tlie words 
out, and keep the figures from shaking. 
When I struck up tlie first song, my voice 
trembled so as I thought I never should he 
able to get to the bend of the first hact. I 
soon, how'over, got over that there, and at 
present I’d play before the whole bench of 
bishops as cool as a cowcumber. We alwa}s 
have a pardner now to play the dnim and 
pipes, and collect the money. This, however, 
is only a recent dodge. In older times we 
used to go about ivitli a trumpet — that was 
Porsini’s ancient style ; but now that’s stopped. 
Only her majesty’s mails may blow trumpets 
in the streets at present. The fust iiersrin 
who went out with me was my w'ife. Sho 
used to stand outside, and keep the hoys from 
peeping through the baize, whilst I was per- 
forming behind it; and she used to c«)llcct 
tlie money afterwards as ivcll. I carried the 
show and trumpet, and she the box. She’s 
been dead these five years now, 'J’ake one 
week with another, all through tho yeai*, 1 
should say I made then five poupds regular. 
I have taken as much as two pounds ten 
shillings in one day in the streets ; and 1 used 
to think it a bad day’s business at that lime 
I took only one pound. Yon can seo Ihmcn 
has been good work — a monoy-iriaking busi- 
ness — and^beat all mechanics right out. If 1 
I could take as mucli as I did when 1 first 
began, what must my forefathers have done, 
when tho business w'us five times as gocxl as 
ever it were in my tirno ? Why, I leaves you to 
judge what old Porsini and XUko must have 
made. Twenty years ago I havo often and 
often got seven BbilUngs and eight shillings 
for one hexhibition in the streets : two shillings 
and three shillings 1 used to think low to get 
at one collection ; and many times Pd perform 
eight or ten times in a day. Wc didn’t care 
much about work then, for we could get money 
fast enough; but now 1 often show twenty 
times in t^e day, and get scarcely a hare 
living at it arter all. That shows tho times, 
you know, sir — ^what things was and is now. 
Arter performing in the streets of a day^ we 
used to attend private parties in the hevening, 
and get somptimes as much as ivrey pounds for 
the hexhibition. This used to be at the juve- 
nile parties of the nobility; and the perform- 
ance lasted about an hour and a half. For a 
•short performance of half-an-hour at a gennel- 
man’s bouse we never had less than, one 
pound. A performance outside the house 
was two shillings and sixpence ; but we often 
got as much as ten shillings for it. I have 
performed afore almost all the nobility. Lord 
— was particular partial to us, and one of 
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our greatest patrouizers. At the time of the 
Polke Bill I met him at Cheltenham on my 
travels) and he told me as he had saved 
Punch's neck once more; and it's throi^h 
him principally that we are allowed to exhibit 
in the streets. Punch is exempt fram the 
Police Act If ];ou read the hact throughout, 
you won't ftnd Punch mentioned in it But 
all I've been telling you is about the business 
as it was. What it is a werry different 
consom. A good day for us now seldom gets 
beyond five shillings, and that's between 
myself and my pardiier, who plays the drum 
and pipes. Often we are out all day, and get 
a mere uuifing. Many days w(U:iavo been out 
and taken nutting at all — that’s weny common 
when wo dwells upon borders. By dwelling 
on borders, 1 means looking out for gennelmen 
what want us to play in fi^nt of their houses. ; 
Wlien we strike up in the hopen street we take | 
upon a hnverage only threepence a show. In I 
course we may do more, but tliat's about the | 
sum, take one sti'eet performance with another. 
Them kind of performances is what we calls 
‘ short shoAving.* We gets the halfpence and 
hooks it. A *long pitch' is the name we gives 
to performances that lasts about holf-an hour 
or more. Thom long pitches we confine 
solely to street comers in public thorough- 
fares ; and riien we toko about a shilling upon 
a haverage, and more if it’s to bo got — wo 
never turns away nuffing. ‘Boys; look np 
your fardeus,' says tlie outside man ; ‘ it ain't 
half over yet, u'e’!! show it all tlirough.' Tlic 
fttort shows we do only in private by-strcets, 
wd of tliem we can get through about twenty 
in the day ; that’s os much as >vc can tackle 
—ten in tho juorning, and ten in^ tlio after- 
noon. Of the long pitches we can only do 
eight in the day. We start on our rounds at 
nine in the morning, and remain out till dork 
at nighl We gets a siiack at the publics on 
our road. The best hours for Punch ore in 
tlie morning from nine till ten, because then 
tlio children ore at home. Arter that, you 
know, they goes out witli tho maids for a 
W'alk. Prom twelve till throe is good again, 
and then from six till niue; that's because 
the children are mostly at home at them 
hours. We moke much more by borders for 
performouce liouiside the gcnuelmen’s 'houses, 
than we do by performing in public in the 
hopen streets. Monday is the best day for 
street business;- Priday is no day at all, 
because then the poor people has spent all 
their money. If wo was to pitch on a Priday, 
wo shouldn't toko a halfpenny in* the streets, 
so wo in general on that day goes round for 
'borders. Wednesday, Thursday, and Priday 
is the beat days for us witli borders at gennel- 
men's houses. Wo do much better in the 
spring than at any other time in the year, 
excepting holiday time, at Midsummer and 
Christmas. That’s what we coll Punch’s 
season. We do most at hevening parties in 
the holidi^ time, and if there’s a pin to choose 


between them, I should say Christmas b.oli- 
days was the best. Po/ attending hevening 
parties now wo generally get one pound and 
our refreshments — as much more as they like 
to give us. But tho business gets slaclccr and 
slacker every season. Where I went to ten 
parties twenty years ago,l don’t go to two now. 
People isn’t getting tired of our performances, 
but stingier— that’s it Eveiybody looks at 
their money now afore they parts with it, and 
gennelfolks haggles and cheapens us down to 
shillings and sixpences, as if they was guineas 
in tho holden time. Our business is worry 
much like haokney-coach work ; we do best in 
vet vether. It looks like rain tliis evening, 
and I’m uncommon glad on it, to be sure. 
You see, the vet keeps the cliildren in-tlooi's 
Ml day, and then tliey wonts soinctbing to 
quiet ’em a hit ; and the mother.-; and fathers, 
to pacify the dears, gives us a border to per- 
foim. It mustn’t rain cats and dogs — thnt's 
as bad as ho rain at all. What we likes is a 
regular good, steady Scotch mist, for tlieu wo 
takes double wliat w’O takes on other doys. 
In summer wo does little or •nothing; the 
cluldren are out all day enjoying themselves 
in tile parks. Tho best pitch of all in London 
is Loicesler-squore ; iliere’s all sorts of cla-sses, 
you see, passing there. Then conics Kegciit- 
strcct (the comer of Burlington-strect is un- 
common good, and there’s a good publican 
there besides). Bond-street ain’t no good 
now. Oxford-street, up by Old Cavondi'sli- 
sti-eet, or Oxford-inoi’ket, or Wells- street, aj o 
all favoiuito pitches for Punch. We don’t do 
much in ilie City. People has thei^hcaJs all 
full of business there, and th«‘m a^ is greedy , 
arter the money ain’t no friend of Punch's. 

I Tottenham-court-road, tho. New-road, and all 
the henvirons of London, is pretty good. 
Hampstead, tho’, ain’t no good ; tlicy’vc gut 
too poor there. I’d sooner not go out at all 
than to Hftinpstoad. Belgrave-squarc, ami all 
about that part, is uncommon good ; but where 
tliere's many chapels Punch won't do at all. 

I did once, though, strike up hoppositiorf-to a 
street preacher wot was a holding forth in tho 
New-road, and did uncommon well. AH his 
fiock, as he called ’em, left him, and come 
over to look at me. Punch and preaching is 
tw'o different creeds — hopposition parties, I 
may say. We in generally w'diks from twelve 
to twenty mile every day, and carries tlio 
show^, which weighs a good half-hundred, at 
tho least. Arter great exertion, our woico 
werry often fails us; for speaking all day 
through the ‘ call ’ is werry trying, ’specially 
when wc are chirruping up so as to bring tho 
children to the viudei-s. The hoys is tho 
greatest(*nni8ancGS we has to contend with. 
Wherever we goes we ore sure of plenty of 
boys for a hindrance; but’ they’ve, got no 
money, bother *enr! and they’ll follow us for 
miles, so that we’re often compell<d to go 
miles to awoid 'em. Many parts is sw'arming 
with hoys, such as ViteqhapeL Spitalfields, 
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that’s tlio worst place for boys I ever come 
a-uear; they’re like flies in stonmer there, 
only much more thicker. 1 never shows my 
face within miles of them parts. Chelsea, 
again, has an uncommon lot of boys ; and i 
wherever we know the children swarm, there’s 
the spots we makes a point of awoiding. ; 
'Why, the boys is such a hobstriiction to our i 
perfonuanco, that often we are obliged to drop j 
the curtain for ’em. They’ll throw one ono- 
tlier’s caps into the frame while I’m inside on 
it, and do what we will, we can’t keep 'em from 
poking their fingers through the baize and 
making holes to peep through. Then they wUl 
keep tapping the drum ; but the worst of all 
is, the most of ’em ain’t got a farthing to bless 
themselves ivitli, and they mil shove into the 
best places. Soldiers, again, we don’t like, 
they’ve got no money — ^no, not even so much 
as pockets, sir. Nusses ain’t no good. Even 
if the mothers of the door little children has 
given ’em a penny to spend, why the misses 
takes it from ’em, and keeps it for ribhins. 
Sometimes wo can coax a penny out of the 
children, but thz nusses knows too much to 
be gammoned by us. Indeed, serv'ants in 
generally don’t do the thing what’s right to 
us — some is good to us, hut tlie most of ’em 
will have poundage out of what we gets. 

• About sixpence out of every half-crown is 
what the footman takes from us. We in 
generally goes into the country in the summer 
time for two ora throe months. Watering- 
places is uerry good in July and August. 
Punch mostly goes down to the sca-sidc 
uitli the quality. Brighton, though, ain’t no 
Recount; Pavilion’s done up with, and 
therefore Punch has discontinued his visits. 
We don’t ]mt up at the tramiicrs’ houses on 
our travels, but in generally inns is where we 
slays; l)ccause we considers ourselves to bo 
above the otlicr showmen and mendicants. 
At one lodging-house as I stopped at ouce in 
Warwick, there was as many as fifty staying 

* there what got their liring by street perfonu- 
ancGS-irthe greater part were Italian boys and 
girls. There are altogether as many as six- 
teen Pnneh-and-Judy frames in England. 
Eight of these is at work in London, and the 
other eight in the country; and to each of 
these frames there are two men. Wc are all 
acquainted with one another ; are all sociable 
together, and know where each other is, and 
what they are a-doing on. When one comes 
home, another goes out; that's the way woj 
proceed through life.* It wouldn't do for! 
two to go to the same place. If two of us 
happens to meet at’ one town, wo Jine, and 
shift pardners, and share the money. One 
goes one way, and one another, and we* meet 
at nigiit, and reckon up over a sociable pint 
or a gloss. ^ We shift pardners so as each may 
know l|ow 'much the other has taken. It's 
the commoli practice for the man what per- 
forms Puncji to share with the one wot plays 
the drum ^d pipes — each has half wot is 


collected; but if the pardner can't play Um 
drum and pipes, and only carries the framo, 
and eoHeots, then his sh'are is but a third of 
what is taken till he learns how to peribnn 
himself. The street performers of London 
lives mostly in little rooms of their own ; they 
has generally wives, and one or two children, 
who ore brought up to the business. Somo 
livea about tho Westminster-read, and St. 
George’s East. A great .many ore in Lock’s, 
fields— they are all the old school that way. 
Then some, or rather the principal part of 
the showmon, are to be found about Lisson- 
grove.. Li this neighbourhood thero is a 
house of call, where they all assembles in tlie 
evening. There are a very few in Brick-laue, 
Spitulfiolds, now ; tliat is mostly deserted by 
showmen. The West end is tlie gi eat resort 
of all ; for it’s there the money lays, and thero 
the showmen abound. We aU know one 
another, and con tell in what part of tlie 
country tho others are. ^Ve have intelligence 
by letters from all parts. There’s a Punch I 
knows oil now is either in tlie Isle of Mon, or 
on his way to it.” 

Punch Talk. 

“ * Bona paiiore* means language; name of 
pat ter. * Yeutc munj are * — no food. * Ycuto 
lento’— -no bed, * Yeute bivaro ’—no drink. 
I’ve ‘ yeutc mui^aro,’ and * yeutc bivaro,’ an<l, 
what’s worsp, ‘ yeute lente.’ This is better th an 
the costers’ tallc, because that ain’t no slung 
at all, and this is a broken Italian, and much 
higher than tho costere’ lingo. Wc kiiq|y whut 
o’clock it is, besides.’’ 

Scene with two Panchmen, 

** ‘ How nib you getting on ?' I might say to 
another Punchinan. ‘ Ultra catevo,* he’d say. 
rr I was doing u little. I’d say, ‘ Bonnr.’ Let us 
have a ‘sUant a bivaro’ — pot 0’ beer. If wo 
bos a good i»itch we never tell one another, for 
bubiuess is business. If they know wo've a 
‘ boiiar ’ iiitcb, they'll oppose, which makes it 
bad. 

“ * Co. and Co,’ is our term for partner, or 
‘ questa quesUi,’ as well. ‘ Ultray cutiva,’ — no 
bona. ‘Slmnareys’ — figures, frame, scenes, 
properties. * Slum ’ — call, or unkuoim tongue. 

* Ultray cativa slum’ — not a good call. ‘ Tain- 
bora’— drum; that’s Italian. * Pipares’ — 
pipes. * Qiiestra homa a vordring tlie slum, 
scapar it, Orderly’ — ^there’s someono a looking 
at the slum. Bo off quickly. ^Fielia’ is a 
child; *Homa' is a man; 'Dona,' a female; 
'Ghorfering-homa’— talking-man, policeman. 
Policeman can^t interfere with us, we're sanc- 
tioned. Punch is exempt out of the Police 
Act. Some’s very good men, and somo on 
’em oro tyrants ; but generally speaking they're 
all worry kind to us, and allo^ us every privi- 
lege. That’s a flattery, you know, because 
you’d better not meddle with them. Civility 
always gains its esteem." 

The man hero took a large clasp-knife out 
of his breeches pocket. 
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This here knife is part cf Punch’s tools 
or materials, of great utility, for it cannot be 
done -without. The knife serves for a 
hammer, to draw nails and drive them in 
again, and is very handy on a country ruad to 
cut a beefsteak— not a mistake — Well, ye can- 
not cut a mistake, can ye ? — and is a real poor 
» man’s friend to a certainty. 

“ This here is the needle that completes'our 
tools {iak€» out a needle from inside his waistcdcU 
collar f) and is used to sew up our cativa stumps, 
that is, l*unch’s breeches and .Tudy's petticoats, 
and his master’s old clothes when they’re in 
holes. I likes to have everything tidy and re- 
spectable, not knowing where I’m going to per- 
form to, for every day is a new day that we never 
see afore and never shall see again ; wo do not 
know the prodneo of tliis world, being luxurant 
(that’s moral), being humane,, kind, and 
generous to all our society of life. We mends 
our cativa and slums when they gets tcearey (if 
you was to show that to some of our lino thoy’d 
be iiomfied ; they can’t talk so allluent, you 
know, in all kinds of black slums). Under the 
hedgeores, and were no care varder us 
questa — ‘ quesla' is a shirt — pronimciation 
for qiioslra lioma. 

“ Once, too, when I was scarpering with my 
culling in tho monkey, I went to mendare the 
cativa slums iu u churchyard, and sat down 
under tlio tombs to stitch ’em up a bjt, thinking 
no ono would varder us there. But Mr. 
Crookshnnk took us olV there as we was a 
silting^ I know I’m tho same party, 'cos Joo 
seen tSo jirint you know and draw’d quite 
nat’rol, as now in piint, mtli the slumares a 
laying about on <ill tho tombstones round us.” 

7%e Pttnehman at the Theatre, 

“ I used often ^hen a youth to be very fond 
of xdays and romances, ami frequently went to 
theatres to leani knowledge, of which I think 
there is a deal of knowledge to he learnt from 
those places (that gives the theatres a touch 
— helps them on a hit). I was very partial 
and fond of seeing llomoau and Juliet; 
OtUellor; and tho Knights of St. John, and 
tho Pretty Gal of Peerlosspool ; Macbeth and 
tho Three I>aiicing Witches. j3on Goovamoy 
pleased me best of all though. What took me 
uncommon were tho luuoral luireessioii of 
Juliet— it affects the heart, and brings us to 
our nat’ral feelings. I took my ghost from 
Bomeau and Juliet; the ghost comes from 
the grave, and it’s beautiful. I used to like 
Kean, the principal perfonnor. Oh, admirable ! 
most admirable ho were, and especially in 
Otheller, for then ho was like my Jim Crow 
here, and was always a great fricud and sup. 
porter of his old friend Punch. Otheller 
murders his wifes ye know, like Punch does. 
Otheller kills her, ’cause the green-eyed 
monster has got into his ’art, and he being so 
extremely fond on her; but Punch kills his’n 
by aeddent, tliough he did not intend to do it, 
for the Act of Parliament against husbands 


beating wives was not known in his time. A 
most excellent law that there, for it causes 
husbands and wives to be kind and natural 
one with the other, all through the society of 
life. Judy irritates her husband, Punch, for 
to strike the fatal blow, vich at the same time, 
vith no intention to commit it, not kno\ring 
at the same time, being rather out of his mind, 
vot he vas about. I hope this here will bo a 
good example both to men and wives, always 
to be kind and obleeging to each other, and 
that -will help them tl^ugh the mainder with 
peace and happiness, and will rest in peace 
with all mankind (that’s moral). It must be 
well worded, ye know, that’s my beauty.” 

Mr, Punch's Refreshment. 

“ Always Mr. Punch, when he iierforms to 
any nobleman’s juvenile parties, he requires a 
little refreshment and spenits before com- 
mencing, because the performance will go for 
superior. But where teetotallers is he plays 
very mournful, and they don’t have the best 
parts of the dramatical performauco. Cos 
pump-vater gives a person no licort to exhibit 
his performance, where if any sperrits is given 
to him ho woold be sure to give the best of 
satisfaction. I likes whore I goes to perform 
for the geniielman to ring the bell, and say to , 
the butler to bring this hero party up whatever 
he chooses. But Punch is always moderate ; 
he likes ono eye wetted, ihen tlic tother 
after; but he likos tho best : , not particular 
to brandy, for fear of his noso of fading, 
and afeerd of his losing the colour. All thea- 
trical people, and even tho grt^t Edmund 
Kean, used to take a drop before commencing' 
pertbnnnnce, and Punch must do tlie same, 
for it enlivens his spenits, cheers his heart 
up, and enables him to give the best of satis- 
faction imaginable.” 

The History of Punch. 

** There ai*o hoperas and romamccs, A 
romanice is far different to a hopern, you Jenow ; 
for ono is interesting, and the other is dull and 
void of apprehension. Tlie romance is the in- 
teresting one, and of the two I likes it the best; 
but let eveiy one speak as they find— that’s 
moral. J ack Sheppa^, you know, is a romamcc, 
and a fine one ; but Punch is a hopera — a hup- 
roar, we calls it, and the most pleasing and most 
interesting of idl as was ever produced, Punch 
never was beat and never will, being the oldest 

erfurraance for many hundred yeai-s, and now 

anded down to prosperity (there's a fine moral 
in it, too). 

“ The history or origination of Punch — (never 
put ymelf out of yer way for me, I’m one of 
the happiest men in existence, and gives no 
troublo) — ^is taken from Italy, and brought over 
to England by }^orsini, and exhibited in the 
streets of London fqr the first tim^ffodi sixty 
to seventy years ago ; though he vf as not tlie 
first man who exhibited, for there ^os a female 
here before him, but not to perfoim at all in 
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pablic — name unknown, but banded down to 
prosperity. She brought the figures and 
frame over with her, but never showed 
’em— keeping it an unknown secret. Porsini 
came from Hitoly, and landed in England, 
and exhibited his performanco in the streets 
of London, and realized an immense sum 
of money. Poraini ' always carried a rum- 
bottle in his pocket (’cause Punch is a 
rum fellow, ye see, and he’s very fond of rum), | 
and drinked out of this imbeknown behind the 
baize afore he went into the frame, so that 
it should lay in his power to give the audience 
a most excellent pe^ormance. He was a man 
as gave th(3 greatest satisfaction, and he was 
the fii-st man that brought a street horgan into 
England from Hitaly. His name is handed 
down to prosperity among all classes of society 
in life. 

“At first, the performance was quite dif- 
ferent then to what it is now. It was all sen- 
timental tlien, and very touching to the feelings, 
and full of good morals. The first part was 
only mode up of the killing of his wife end 
habby, and the ^second with the execution of 
the hangman and killing of the devil — that 
was the original drama of Punch, handed down 
to prosperity for 800 years. The killing of 
the devil makes it one of the most moral plays 
« as is, for it stops Satan's career of life, and 
then we can all do as we likes afterwards. 

“I*orsini lived like the first nobleman in 
i}ie land, and realized an immense deal of 
money during Jus lifetime ; we all considered 
him to be our forefather. He was a very old 
man when he died. I’vo heard tell he used 
to take veryjofton as much as 10/. a-day, mid 
•'now it’s come down to little more than 
10(/. ; and ho used to sit down to his fowls 
and wine, and the very best of luxuriousiiess, 
like the first nobleman in the world, such as 
a bottle of wine, and cetera. At last he re- 
duced himself to w'ant, and died in the work- 
house. Ah ! poor fellow, ho didn’t ought to 
have been let die where he did, but misfortunes 
will happen to all — that’s moral. Every one 
in London kuowed him ; lords, dukes, squires, 
princes, and wagabonca, all used to stop and 
laugh at his pleasing ai^ merry interesting per- 
formance ; and a funny old fellow he was, and 
so fond of his snuiT. His name is writ in the 
annuals of history, and handed down as long 
as grass grows and water runs — ^for when grass 
ceases to grow, ye know, and water ceases to 
run, this world will be no utility ; that’s moral. 

I “ Pike, the second noted street performer of 
Punch, was Porsini’s apprentice, and he suc- 
ceeded him after his career. He is handed down 
as a most clever exliibitor of Punch and show- 
man — ’cause he used to go about the qpuntiy 
with waggons, too. He exhibited the per- 
formanco W many- years, and at last came to 
decay, and^ died in the workhouse. Ho was 
the first iifventor of the live dog called Toby, 
and a greaj invention it was, being a great un- 
dertaking of a new and excellent addition to 


I Punch’s perfonnance— that’s w'ell worded— 
we must place the words in a superior manner 
to please the public. 

“ Then if, as you see, all our forefathers 
went to decay and ditnl in tlio workliouse, 
what prospect have we to look forward to 
before us at the present time but to share the 
same fate, unless we meet with sufficient en- 
couragement in this life ? 13ut hoping it will 
not be so, knowing that thcrois a new generation 
and a new exhibition, we hope the public at large 
will help and assist, and help us to keep oin* 
head above water, so that we shall never float 
down the river Thames, to bo picked up, 
carried in a shell, coroner’s inquest lield, 
tolceu to the workhouse, popped into the 
pithole, and there’s an end to another poor old 
Punch— that’s inond. 

“ A footman is far superior to a showman, 
’cause a showman is held to bo of low degrade, 
and are thought as such, and so circumstan- 
tiated as to bo looked upon as a mendicant ; 
but still wc are not, for collecting ain't begging, 
it’s only selliciting ; 'cause piiraons, you know 
(I gives Ihcm a rub here), preaches a sermon 
and collects at the doors, so I i)uls myself on 
tho same footing as they — that’s moral, and 
it’s optional, yc know. If I takes a hat round, 
they has a plate, and they gets sovereigns 
where we has only browns ; but we are thank- 
fill for all, and always look for encouragement, 
and hopes, kind support from all classes of 
society in life. 

“ Punch has two kind of perfomances— 
short shows and long ones, according to 
denare. Short shows are for cativa deiiuro, 

I and loiig pitches for the bona denare. At 
tho short shows wo gets the lia’pcnce and 
steps it — scafare, as wo say ; and at tJio 
long pitches vo keeps it up for half an 
hour, or an hour, maybe — not particular, if 
the browns tumble in well — for we never 
leave off while there’s a major solde ( that’s a 
halfpenny), or even a quartcreen (that’s a 
farden), to bo made. The long pitches we 
fixes at the principal sircoUcoruers of Loudon. 
We never turn away riolhink. 

** ‘ Hoys, look up yourfardens,’ says the out- 
side man ; * it ain’t half over yet, and we’ll show 
it all through.’ 

“ Punch is like the income-tax gatherer, 
takes all we can get, and never turns away 
nothiuk — that is our moral. Punch is like 
the rest of tho world, he has got biul morals, 
but very few of thorn. Tho showman inside 
the frame says, while he’s a working the 
figures, ‘CuUey, how are you a getting on?’ 
* Very inferior indeed, I’m sorry to say, master. 
The company, though very respectable, seems 
ta have no pence among ’em.’ * What quanta 
denare have you chafered ? ’ I say. * Soldi 
major quartereen;’ that means, three half- 
pence three fardens ; * that is all I have accu- 
mulated amongst this most respectable and 
numerous company.' * Never mind, master, 
the showman will go on ; try the generosity of 
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tho public once again.' ^ Well, I think it’s of 
very little utility to collect round again, for 
I’ve met with thatpoor encouragement.' 'Never 
nund^ master, show away, ril go round again 
aadc^Lanoe my luck ; the ladies and gentlemen 
have not seen sufficient, I think. Well, 
master, I've goitres moyor'— that is, three half- 
pence — ‘more, and now it’s all over this time. 
Boys, go home and say your prayers,' we pays, 
and steps it. Snch scenes of life we see ! No 
person would hardly credit what we go 
through. Wo travel often yeute munjaro 
(no food), and oftentimes we're in duence, ao- 
cordirg as luck runs. 

“Wo now principally dwells on orders at 
noblemen’s houses. The sebubs of London 
pays us far better than tho busy town of Lon- 
don. When we are dwelling on orders, w’C 
goes along tlio streets chirripping ‘ lloo- 
tootTovey ooey -ooey-oocrovoy ; ’ that means, 
Any more wantetl? liiat’s tho pronounciation of 
the call in tho old Italian style. Toorovey-to- 
roo-to-roo-toi'oo-toroocy ; that we does when 
wo are dwelling for orders mostly at noble- 
men’s houses. It brings tho juvenials to the 
window, and causes the greatest of attractions 
to tho children 'of noblemen’s families, both 
rich and poor : lords, dukes, earls, and squires, 
and gentlefolks. 

“‘Gall-hunting,* — that’s another term for 
dwelling on orders — pays better than pitch- 
ing ; but orders is wery casual, and pitching 
is a certainty. We’re sure of a brown or 
two in the streets,, and noblemen’s work don’t 
come often. We must have it authentick, for 
wo travels many days and don’t sueboed in 
getting one j at other times wo are nnjro fluent; 
hut when both combine logetheiS it’s merely 
a living, after all's said and doiio, by great 
exertion and hard i)orseverance and asidity, 
for the business gets slacker and slacker every 
year, and 1 expect at last it will come to the 
dogs — not Toby, because he is dead and gone. 
Pcoijle isn’t getting tired with our per- 
formances ; they’re more delighted than ever ; 
but they’re stingier. Everybody looks twice 
at their money afore they parts with it. — That’s 
a rub at tbo mean ones, and they wonts it un- 
common bad. 

“And then, sometimes ihe blinds is all 
drawed down, on account of the sun, and that 
cooks our goose ; or, it’s too hot for people to 
stop and vurdcr — that means, see. In the 
cold days, when we pitch, people stops a few 
minutes, drops their browns, and goes oway 
about their business, to moke room for more. 
The spring of the year is the bfist of the fom 
seasons for us. 

“ A sailor and a lass half-seas over we like 
best of all. lie will tip his mag. We always 
ensure a few ponce, and sometimes a shilling, 
of them. Wo ai’e fond of sweeps, too; tliey're 
a sure brown, if they’ve got one, and they’ll give 
before many a gentleman. But what we can't 
abide nohow is the shabby genteel — them 
altray cativa, and no mistake : for they'll stand 


with their months wide open, like a nut- 
cracker, and is never satisfied, and is too grand 
even to laugh. It’s too much trouble to carry 
ha’pence, and they've never no change, or 
else they’d give ns some ; in fact, they've no 
money at aU, they wants it all for, &c.” 

Mr. Punches Figures. 

“This isPnnch; this his wife, Judy. They 
never was married, not for this eight hundred 
years— in the original drama. It is?*^ drama 
in two acts, is Punch. There was a Miss 
Polly, and she was Punch’s mistress, and dressed 
in silks and satins. Judy catches Punch with 
her, and tliat there causes all tlie disturbance. 
Ah, it’s a beautiful history ; there’s a deal of 
morals with it, and there’s a large volume 
wrote about it. It’s to be got now. u 

“ This here is Judy, their only child. She’s 
three years old come to-morrow, and heir to all 
his estate, which is only a saucepan without a 
handle. 

“ Well, then I brings out the Beadle. 

“ Punch’s nose is the homament to his face. 
It’.s a great walue, and the hump on his back 
is never to be got rid on, being bom with him, 
and never in be done without. ^ Punch was 
silly and out of his mind — which is in tho 
drama — and the cause of his throwing his 
child out of mndor, vich ho did. Judy went 
out and loft him to nume tho child, and tlie 
child gets so terrible cross ho gets out of 
patience, and tries to sing fa song to it, and 
ends by chucking it into the stveet. 

“ Punch is cunning, and up to all kinds of 
antics, if he ain’t out of his mind. Artful like 
My opinion of Punch is, lie’s vhfy inceutiic, 
with good and bad morals aliaclied. Very 
good he was in regard to benevolence ; be- 
cause, you see, in the olden st^de there was 
a blind man, and he used to come and ax cha- 
rity of him, and Punch used to pity him and 
give him a trifio, you know. This is in tho 
olden stylo, from Porsini you know. 

“ The carving on his face is a great art, and 
there’s only one man as does it rcglai^i His 
nose and chin, by meeting together, we thinks - 
.the gi’eat beauty. Oh, he's admirable ! — He was 
very fond of hisself when he was olive. His 
name was Punchinello, and we calls him Punch. 
That’s partly for short and partly on account 
of tho boys, for they calls it Punch in hell 0. 

‘ Oh, there's Punch in hell,' they'd sny, and gen- 
nelfolks don’t like to hear them words. 

“ Punch has very small legs and small anus. 
It’s quite out of portion, in course ; but still it’s 
nature, for folks with big bellies generally has 
tliiq pins of their own. 

“ His dress bos never been altered ; the use 
of bis> high hat is to show his half-foolish • 
head, and the other ports is after the best 
oiden fashion. 

“Judy, you see, is very ugly. Sh^'represents 
Punch ; cos, you see^ if the two com together, 
it generally happens that they*^ summat 
{dike ; and you see it’s because his wife were 
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00 Ugly that he had a mistress. You see, 
a head like that there wouldn't please mast 
people. 

The mistress, Polly, dances with Punch, just 
like a lady in a drawing-room. There ain’t 
no grievance between him and Judy on ac- 
count of Miss Polly, as she’s called. That's 
the olden style of all, cos Judy don’t know 
nothing about it. • 

“ Miss Polly w’as left out because it wasn’t 
exactly moral ; opinions has changed : we ain't 
better, I fancy. Such things goes on, but 
people don’t like to let it be seen now, that’s 
the difference. 

“ Judy’s dress, you see, is far different, bless 
you, than Miss Polly's. Jud>’s, you see, is 
bed-fiimiture stuff, and Polly’s all silk and 
satin. Yes, that’s the way of the world, — tlio 
wife comes off second best. 

“ 'J'lie baby's like his lather, he’s his pet all 
over an<l the pride of his licait; wouldn’t take 
oil the wovhl for it, you know, though he does 
throw him out of window. He’s got his father s 
nose, and is his daddy all over, from the top of 
his head to th(j tip of his loo. lie never was 
weaned. 

“ l*nucli,you know, is so red through drink. 
He’d look nothing if his no'^o tvero not deep 
scarlet. Punch used to drink hard one time, 
» and so he does now if he can get it. llis 
bahby is red all the same, to correspond. 

This is the Beadle of tho i)arisli, which 
tries to quell a^l disturbances but finds it iin- 
lX)=?sihle to (k) it. The Beadle has got a very 
reddish nose. He is a veiy' severe, hai-sli man. 
but Punch conquers him. Ye see, he’s dressed 
in the oldoA style — a hroun coat, with gold lace 
and cock’d hat ami all. lie has to take J*unch 
up for killing his wile and hahhy ; but Punch 
beats the Beadle, for every time he comes up 
he knocks him diovn. 

“ This next one is the merrj’ Clown, what 
tries his rig with Punch, up anel down — that’s 
a rhyme, you see. This is the merry Cbuvn, 
that tries liis tricks all round. This here’s 
thecuiew style, for wo dwells more on the 
comical now. In the olden time we used to 
have a scaramouch with a chalk head. He 
used to torment Punch and dodge him about, 
till at last Punch used to give him a crack on 
the head and smash it all to iiicces, and then 
cry out — ‘ Oh dear. Oh dear; I didn’t go to 
do it — it was an accident, dono on purpijse.’ 
But now we do with Clm^m and tho sniisagrs. 
Scaramouch never talked, only did the ballet 
business, dumb motions ; hut tho Clown speaks 
theatrical, comic business and hcntimentaU 
Punch being silly and out of his mind, tho 
Clown persuades Punch that ho wants some- 
thing to eat. The Clown gets into tlv public- 
house to try what he can steal. He pokes his 
head out of the “window and says, ‘Here you 
are, lierl you are ; ’ and then he a^ks launch 
; to give liim a helping hand, and so makes 
I I’uiich steal the sausages. Tliey’re the very 
best pork-wadding sausages, made six years 


ago and warranted fresh, and 'U keep for 
ever. 

“ This here’s tho poker, about wldcli tho 
Clown says, ‘Would you like something hot?* 
Punch says ‘ Yes,’ and then Hie Clown bums 
Punch’s nose, and sits down on it himself and 
burns his breeches. Oh, it's a jolly lark when 
I shows it. Clown says to Punch, ‘Don’t 
make a noise, you’ll wake tho landlord up.* 
Th5 landlord, you see, pretends to lje 
asleep. 

“ Clown says, ‘ Y’ou mustn’t hollar.’ ‘ No,* 
says Punch, ‘I wont;’ and still he hollars all 
llie louder. 

“ This is Jim Crow : j e see he’s got a (‘liain 
hut he's lost his watch. Ho let it fall on 
street Hill, the t)thcr day, and broke it all to 
pieces, lie’s a nigger. He says, ‘ iMe like 
ebery body not ‘ every,’ but ‘ ebor}',’ cos that’s 
nigger. Instead of Jim Crow wc used formerly 
to show the Grand Turk of Sinoa, caJh'd 
Shtdlaballah. Sinoa is nowhere, for lu»’s only 
a substance yer know. I can't find Sinoa, 
idthough I'vo tried, and thinks it’s at tlio 
bottom of the sc-a where the idack fish lays. 

“Jim Crow sprung from Hi ce from America, 
he brouglit it over here. Then, ye see-, being 
a novelty, all classes of society is pleuseil, 
Evory'body liked to licar‘ Jim Crow’ sung, and 
so w'c hud to do it. The people used to stand 
round, and I, used to take some good money 
with it too, sir, on Hay-hill. Everybody’s 
[ funny now-a days, and they like comic biisi- 
I ness. They won’t listen to anything simsible 
or scntimcntul, hut they wants foolishness. 
Tho bigger fool gets tho most money. Many 
])coplo says, ‘ What a fool, you must look!* 
at that I put my head back. ‘ Como on.' ‘ I 
shan’t. 1 shall stop a little longer.' 

“This is tlie Ghost, that appears hi Punch 
for destroying liis wife and child. She’s the 
ghost of the two together, or else, by rights, 
then*, ought to be a little ghost as well, but W'O 
should ha\e such a lot to caiTy about. But 
Punch, being sm*priscd at the- ghost, falls inU> 
exstericks — represented as such. Punch is 
really terrified, for ho trembles like a lia^pcm 
leaf, cos he never killed his wife. He’s got 
no eyes and no teeth, and can’t see out of his 
mouth; or cawjiof, rather. Them cant words 
ain’t grammatical. When Pmicli sees the 
Ghost he lays down and kicks the bucket, and 
represents he’s death 

“ Th(i Ghost is very effective, w'hcn it comes 
up very sohunii and iiioumful-liko in Bomcau 
and Juliet. J took it from that, yer know : 
there’s a ghost in that when she comes out of 
the grave. Punch sits do^vn on his sciat and 
sings his merry arng of olden times, and don’t 
see the Ghost till bo gets a tap on the chec‘k, 
and then he thinks it’s somehocly else ; instead 
of that, when he turns round, he’s most ter- 
rible alanned, putting his arms up and out. 
The drum goes very shaky when the Ghcjst 
comes up. A little bit of ‘ The Dead Mnn h in 
Saul,’ or ‘ Home, sweet Home anything like 
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that, slow. We none on us lilccs to he burned 
to the grave. 

“ I now takes up the Doctor. This is the 
Doctor that cures all sick maids and says, 
* Taste of my drugs before you die, you’ll say 
they are well made.* The Doctor always wears 
a white ermine wig: rabbit skin W’ouldn’tdo, 
Vr'c can’t go so common as that; it’s most costly, 
cos it was made for him. , 

After the Ghost has appeared Punch 
down, and calls loudly for the Doctor, and 
offers 50,000/. fur one ; then the Doctor feels 
his pulse and says, * Very unfortunate misfor- 
tune ! 1 have forgot my spectacles, cos 1 never 
had none. 1 can see all through it — the man’s 
not dead. 

“ Th(i Doctor gives Punch physic. That’s 
stick -lickerish wot ho subscribes for him; 
but Punch don’t like it, though it’s a capital 
subscription for a cure for th<3 hcad-achc. (I 
dare suy, Mr. JMayhuw, sir, you thinks mo a 
very funny fellow.) Punch tries to pay the 
Doctor back with his own physic, but he 
misses him every time. Doctors don't like 
to take their own stuff anyhow. 

“ This is the Publican as Punch steals the 
sausages from ; ho used to be the Grand Turk 
of Senoa, or Shnllahidlah, afore the fashion 
changed — for a now world always wants new 
things : the people are like babies, they must 
have a frcsli toy ye know, and every day is 
u new day that wo never seed before. — There’s 
Ji moral for you ; it’ll make a beautiful book 
when you comes to have the morals explained. 
Ye sec you might still fancy Punch was the 
Grand Turk, for lie’s got his moustoches still ; 
but they’re getting so fashionable that oven 
the publicans wears ’em, so it don’t matter. 

** This tall figure is the hangman and finisher 
of the law, as does tlio business in the twink- 
ling of a bcd-po&t. He’s like tlio income-tax 
gatherer, he lakes all in and lets none out, for 
a guilty eoiiseicnce needs no accusing. Ihinch 
being condemned to suffer by the laws of his 
country, makes a misfako for once in his life, 
and always did, and always will keep a-doing 
it. Therefore, by cunningness auid artfhlness, 
J*unch persuades Jack Ketch to show him 
the W'ay — which ho very ‘ willingly doeth’ — to 
slip his head into tlio noose, when Punch 
takes the opportunity to pull the rope, after 
he has shown him the way, and is exempt for 
once more, and tiuite free. 

** Now this is the coflin, and this is the pall. 
Punch is in n great way, after he's hung the 
man, for assistance, when he calls his favour- 
ite friend Joey Grimaldi, the clowji, to aid and 
assist him, because he’s afeard that he’ll be 
t.aken for the crime wot he’s committed. Then 
the body is placed in the coffin ; hut as the un- 
dettoker ain’t made it long enough, they have 
to double him up. The undertaker requests 
permission to git it altered. Ye see it’s a royal 
coffin, with gold, and silver, and copper nails ; 
with no plates, and scarlet cloth, cos that's 
royalty. The undertaker's forgot the lid of 


the coffin, ye sec : we don't use lids, cos it 
makes them lighter to cairy. 

“ This is the pall that covers him over, to 
keep the flies from biting him. We call it 
St. Piuirs. Don’t yon see, palls and Paul’s is 
the same word, with a s to it: it’s comic. 
That ’u(l make a beautiful play, that would. 
Then we take out the figures, as I am doing 
now, from the box, and they exaurit with a 
dance. ‘ Here’s somebody a-comiiig, make 
haste!’ tlie Clown says, and then they exaunt, 
you know, or go off. , 

“ This here is the Scaranionch that dances 
without a head, and yet has got a head that’ll 
reach from here to St. Paul’s; but it’s scarcely 
ever to bo seen. Cos his father was my 
motlier, don't ye see. Punch says that it's a 
beautiful figure. I’ve only made it lately. 
Instead of him we used to have a nobody. 
The figure is to be w'orked with four heads, 
that’s to say one coming out of each arm, one 
from the body, and one from the neck. ( Ho 
touches each part us he speaks.) Scara- 
mouch is old-fashioned newly rcivived. Ho 
comes up for a finish, yer know. This figure’s 
all for dancing, the same as the ghost is, and 
don’t say nothing. Punch being surprised to 
s**e such a thing, don’t know what to make 
on it. He bolts away, for yo see (whispering 
and putting up two hands first, and then 
using the other, ns if working Scaramouch), 
I wants my two hands to work him. After 
Punch goes away the figure dances to amuse 
the public, then he exaunts, anfi Punch comc» 
up Again for to finish the remaindiJr part of his 
performance. He sings as if he’d forgot all 
that's gone before, and wishes only to amuse 
the public at large. That’s to show liis silli- 
ness and simplicity. He sings comic or sen- 
timental, such as ‘God save the Queen;’— 
til at’s sentimental; or ‘Getting up stairs and 
playing on the fiddle;’ or ‘ Dusty Dob;’ or 
‘ Rory O’More, with the chill off';' — ^them’s all 
comic, hut ‘ the Queen’s ’ sentimental. 

“ Tins here is Satan, — we might say the 
devil, hut that ain’t right, and gcnnelfolks don’t 
like such w^ords. He is now commonly cafied 
‘Spring-heeled Jack;' or the ‘Roosian Bear,* 
— ^that’s since the war. Ye sec he’s chained up 
for ever ; for if yer read^, it says somewhere 
in the Scripture that he’s hound down for 
two thousand years. I used to read it myself 
once; (uid the figure shows ye that he’s 
chained up never to be let loose no more. 
He comes up at the last and shows himself to 
Punch, but it ain't continued long, yer know, 
the figure being too frightful for people to see 
without being frightened; unless w'o are on 
comic business and showing him os Spring- 
heeled Jack, or tlie Roosian Bear ; and then 
we kce^ him up a long time. Punch kills 
him, puts him on the top of his stick, and 
cries, ‘ Hooray ! the devil’s dead, and we can 
all do as we like ! "Good-by, farewelll and it's 
all over ! ' But the curtain don’t come down, 
cos we haven’t got none. * 
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" This here’s the hell. Stop a minute, I 
forgot: this is Punch's comic music, com- 
monly called a pcanner sixty, — not peanner 
forty, cos Punch wants something out of the 
common way, — and it plays fifty tunes all at 
once. This is tlio bell which he uses to rattle 
in the publican’s ears when he's asleep, and 
wakes his children all up after tho miss as 
put ’em to bed. All this is to show his fool- 
ishness and simplicity; for it’s one of his 
foolish tricks and frolics for to amuse him- 
self : but he’s a chap ns won’t stand much 
nonsense from other people, because his 
morals arc true, just, right, and sound ; al- 
though he does kill his wife fuid baby, knock 
down the lieadlo, Jack Ketch, and the Grand 
Signor, and puts an end to tho very de\il 
himself.’’ 

Description of Frame and BroscenUtm. 

“ * Ladies and g§nts,’ the man says outside 
the show, afore striking up, ‘ I’m now going 
to exhibit a preformanco worthy of your no- 
tice, and far superior to anythink you hover 
had a hopportunity of ivitnessing of before.’ 
(I am a doing it noiv, sir, as if I was address- 
ing a company of ladies and gentlomon, lie 
added, by way of parenthesis.) ‘ This is 
the original preformanco of Punch, ladies 
and gents ; and it will always gain esteem. I 
am going to hiiitroduco a preformanco worthy 
of your notice, which is the dramatical pre- 
Ibrmanci) of th§ oiiginal and old-established 
preformanco «of Punch, experienced many 
}^ear. I merely call your attention, ladies and 
gents, to the novel attraction which Pm now 
, about to liifltroduce to you. 

“ ‘ I only merely place this happyratus up 
to inform you what I am about to prefonn to 
you. Tbo preform ance will continue for up- 
wards of one hour — pravisimj as we meets 
with sujfirient encouragement. (That's business, 
ye know, master ; just to give ’em to under- 
stand that we wants a little assistance afore 
we begins.) It will suipass anythink you’ve 
had the hopportunity of witnessing of before in 
all the hannuals of history. I hope, ladies and 
gents, 1 am not talking too grammatical for 
some of you.’ • 

“ That there is the address, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “ what I always gives to tho audience 
outside boforo I begins to preform — just to 
let the respectable company Imow that I am n 
working for to get my living by honest 
industry. 

“‘Those ladies and gents,’ he then went 
on, os if addressing an imaginary crowd, 

* what are a-standidg round, a-looking at the 
preformance, will, I hope, be as willing to give 
as they is to see. There’s many a la^y and 
gent now at ther present moment standing 
around me, perhaps, whoso hearts might be 
good though not in their ^ower.* (This is 
Punch's pVitter, yer know, outside ; and wlien 
you has t<l say all that yourself, you wants the 
a£3aency x>f a metho^t parson to do the 


talk, I can tell ye.) ‘Now boys, look up ver 
ha’pence ! Who’s got a favden or a ha’penny ? 
and I’ll be tho first brown towards it. { ain't 
particular if it’s a half-crown. Now, my lads 
feel in your pockets and see if you’ve got an 
odd copper. Here's one, and who'll be the 
next to make it even ? We means to show it 
all through, provising we meets with sufficient 
encouragement,* (I nilways sticks to them 
words, ‘sufficient encouragement.’) ‘You’ll 
have tho pleasure of seeing Spring-heeled 
Jack, or the lloosian Bear, and the comical 
scene with Joey the clown, and tho fryingpan 
of sassages!’ (That’s a kind of gaggery.) 

“ I’ll now just explain to you, sir, tJic difie- 
rent parts of the fnuue. This Jiero’s tlio 
letter-cloth, which shows you all what we per- 
foms. Sometimes we has wrote on it — 

THE DOMINION OF FANCY, 

. or, 

Punch’s OrERA : 

that fills up a letter-cloth; and Punch is 
a fancy for every person, you know, who- 
ever may fancy it. I stands inside licro on 
this footboard ; and if there’s any one up 
at tho winders in the street, 1 puts iny 
foot longways, so as to keep my nob out of 
sight. This hero is tho stage front, or 
proceedings (proscenium), and is painted over 
witJi fiags and banners, or any dill'crent things. 
Sometimes there’s George and tho Dragging, 
fuid the Ilile Queen’s Anns, (we can have tliem 
up when ive like, cos wo are sanctioned, and 
I’ve played afore tho rile princes). But any- 
thing for fi’cslincss. People’s tired '-i looking 
at the Kile Arms, and wants something new 
to cause attraction, and so on. 

“ This here’s the play board, where sits Punch. 
The scenes behind are rei>rcscnting a garding 
scene, and tho sido-scenes is a iiouso and a 
cottage — they’re for tljo oxaunts, you know', 
just for convenience. Tlio back scene draws 
up, and shows the x^rison, with tho wimlers 
rU cut out, and the bars showing, the same as 
there is tc) a gaol; though I never was in 
one in my life, and I'll take good care 1 never 
shall be. 

“ Our speaking instrument is an unknown 
secret, cos it’s an ‘ unknown tongue,’ that's 
known to none except those in our own piir- 
fession. It’s a hinstrument like this which I 
has in my hand, and it’s tuned to music. 
Wo has two or three kinds, one for out-doors, 
one for in-doors, one for spoakirg, one for 
binging, and one that’s good for nothing, ex- 
cept selling oft the cheap. They ain’t whistles, 
but ‘ calls,' or ‘ unknown tongues ; ’ and with 
.them in the mouth we can pronounce each 
word as plain as a parson, and witli as much 
affiuency. 

“ The great difficulty in preforming Punch 
consists in speaking with this caU in tho 
mouth — cos it's produced from the lungs : it’s 
aU done from there, and is a great strain, and 
requires sucktion— and that’s brandy-oiid- 
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water, or summat to moisten the whistle 
with. 

“ We’re bound not to drink water by our 
purfession, when we can get anything >tronger. 
It weakens the nerves, but we always like to 
keep in the bounds of propriety, respectability, 
and decency. I drinks my beer with my call 
in my mouth, and never takes it out, cos it ex- 
poses it, and the boys (hang ’em I) is so in- 
quisitive. They runs after us, and look^ up 
m our ftice to see how we speaks ; but we drives 
'em away with civility. 

** Punch is a dramatical performance, sir, in 
two acts, patronised liy the nobility and gentry 
at large. We don’t drop the scene at the end 
of the first act, the drum and pipes strikes up 
instead. The first act wo consider to end 
with Punch being took to prison for the 
murder of his wife and baby. You can pick 
out a good many Puncli pro formers, without 
getting one so well versed as I am in it; they in 
general makes such a muffing concern of it. 
A drama, or dromalicnl preform ance, we calls 
it, of the origiind preforniance of Punch. It 
ain't, a tragedy ; it’s both comic and sentimental, 
in which way we think proper to preform it. 
There’s comic parts, as with the Clown and 
Jim Crow, and cetera-^ that's including a 
deal more, ycr know. 

“ It's tt pretty play Punch is, when preformed 
V ell, iind one of the greatest novelties in the 
world ; and most ancient ; handed down, too, 
lor many liundi*ed years. 

“ The prison scene and the baby is W'hat 
wo cdls the aeutiniental touches. Some folks 
where T nreforuis will liuve it moMt scri- 
timentui, iii the original style. Them families 
is generally sentimental theirsedves. To 
tlieso sentimental folks I’m obliJeJ to pre- 
form werry steady and werry slow ; they 
won’t have no ghost, no cofiiu, and no devil ; 
and that's what I call spiling the preform ance 
entirely. Ila, lia ! ” he added, with a Jeep sigli, 

it’s the miu'ch of intellect that’s a doing all 
this : it is, sir. 

“ Other folks is all for the comic, specially 
the street people ; and then we hiis to dw'cll on 
the bell scene, and the nursing the baby, and 
the frying pan, and the sussages, and Jim 
Crow. 

“ A few years ago Toby was all the go. 
I’oimcrly tlic dog was only a stullbd figure, 
and it was Mr. Pike what first hit upon intro- 
ducing a live animal ; and a great hit it war. 
Itmade asuiiirising alteration in the exhibition, 
for till lately the preformance was called Punch 
and Toby as well. Wo used to^go about the 
Blxects with three dogs, and that was ad- 
mirable, and it did uncommon well as a new 
novelty at first, but we can't get three dogs to 
do it now. The mother of them dogs, ye see, 
was a singer, and had two pups what was 
singers too. Toby was wanted to sing and 
smoke a pipe as well, shake hands as well as 
seize Punch by the nose. When Toby was 
quiet, ye see, sir, it was the timidation of 


Punch’s stick, for directly he put it down he 
fiew at him, knowing at the same time that 
Punch was not his master. 

“ Punch commences with a song. He does 
roo-too-rooey, and sings the * Lass of Gowrie' 
down below, and then he comes up, saying, 
‘Ooy-ey; Ob, yes, I’m a coining. How do 
you do, ladies and gents ?’ — ladies always first ; 
and then he bows many times. * I’m so happy 
to see you,’ he says ; ‘ Your most obedient, 
most humble, and dutiful servant, Mr. Punch.* 
(Ye see 1 can talk as affluent as can be with 
the call in ray mouth.) ‘ Ooy-ey, I wishes you 
all w'ell and happy.’ Then Punch says to the 
drum-and-pipes man, as he puts his hand out, 

‘ How do you do, master? — play up ; play up a 
hornpipe : I'm a most hexceUent dancer ;’ and 
then Punch dances. Then yo see him 
a -dancing the hornpipe; and after that 
Punch says to tlio pipes, ‘ Master, I shall 
call iny iviie up, and have a dance ; so he sings 
out, ‘Judy, Judy! my pratty creetur! come uij 
stairs, my darling! I want to speak to you' — 
and he knocks on the play-board.— ‘ Judy 1 
Here she comes, bless her little heart!* 

t 

Enter Judy. 

Punch. ^Vhat a sweet creature ! what a 
haruNome nose and chin ! {He pats her on 
Uw face very gently.) 

Judy. {Slapping him.) Keep quiet, do! 

Punch. Don’t be cross, my dear, but give me 
a kiss. 

Judy. Oh, to be sure, my lotre. \_Thpy kiss. 

Punch. Bless your sweet lips ! {Hugging 
her.) This is melting moments. I’m very 
fond of my wife ; we must have a dance. 

I Judy. Agreed. \_The{[*l»o1h dance. ^ 

Punch, (jet out of the W'ay ! you don’t danco 
well enough for me. {He hits her on the nose.) 
Go and fetch the baby, and mind and take 
care of it, and not hurt it. [Jwdy exaunts. 

Judy. {Returning hack with bahy.) Told) 
care of tho baby, while I go and cook the 
dumplings. 

Punch. {Striking Judy with his right hand.) 
Get out of tho way ! I'll take care of the %aby. 

{Judy exaunts. 

Punch {sits donm and sings to tlie baby ) — 

*‘nu8li-a-by, baby, upon the treo-toi>, 

When tho wind blows tho cradle will rock ; 

When tho bough breaks the cradle vrill fall, 

Down comes the baby and cradle and all.’* 

{Baby cries. 

Punch. {Shaking it.) What a cross boy! 
{He lays it down on the play-board, and rolls it 
backwards and forwards, to rock U to sleep, and 
sings again.) 

”Oh, slumber, my darling, tby sire Is a knigbt. 

Thy mother's a lafly to lovely and bright ; 

The hills and the dales, and the tjpw’rs which you see. 
They all shall belong, my doarerpature. to theo." 

(Punch continues rocking the child. It stiU 
cries, and he takes it up in his arrfj, saying. 
What a cross child! I can't a-ljew cross 
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eliildren. Then he vehemently shakes it, and 
knocks its head vp against the side of the pro- 
ceedings several timeSt representing to kill it, and 
he then throws it out of the winder,) 

Enter Judy. 

Judy, Where's the hahy ? 

Punch. {In a lemoncholy tone.) I have had 
a misfortune ; the child was so terrible cross, 
1 throwed it out of the winder. {Lemontation 
of Judy for the loss of her dear child. She goes 
into asterisks, and then excites and fetches a cudgel, 
and commences beating Punch over the head.) 

Punch. Don't be cross, my dear : I didn’t go 
to do it. 

Judy. I’ll pay yer for throwing the child 
out of the winder. (SAe keeps on giving him 
knocks of the head, but Punch snatcht's the stick 
away, and commences an attack upon his wife, 
and heats her severely.) 

Judy. I’ll go to tlio constable, and have 
you locked up. 

Punch, tio lo tho devil. I don't cave w'hcrc 
you go. (let out of th(? way ! {Judy exaunts, 
and Punch tkai^ sings, “ Chcri'y ripe,*' or “ Cheer, 
hoys, cheer.** All before is sentimental, now this 
lu’re's comic. Punch goes through his roo4oo-to~ 
rooey, and then the Beadle comes up.) 

Beadle. Hi ! hallo, my boy ! 

Punch. Hello, iny boy. {He gives him a wipe 
over the head with his slick, which knocks him 
down, but he gels np again.) 

Beadle. Do jyu know, sir, that I’ve a special 
order in my pocket to take you up ? 

Punch. And I’vo a special order to knock 
you down. ( He kiweks him down with simplicity, 
but not wiidt brutality, for the juvenial branches 
don't like to see severity practised.) 

Beadle. {Coming vp again.) D’ye know, ray 
boy, that I’ve an order to taktJ you up ? 

Punch. And I’ve an order I tell yo to knock 
you down. {lie sticks him. Punch is a tyrant 
to the Beadle, yc know, and if he was took up he 
wouldn't go through his rambles, so in course he 
isn't.) 

Beadle, I’ve a warrant for you, my boy. 

Punch. {Striking him.) And that’s a wairant 
for you, my boy. ( The Beadle's a determined 
man, yc know, and resolved to go to the ends of 
justice as far as possible in his power by special 
aullwrity, so a quarrel enshoos between them.) 

Beadle. You arc a blackguard. 

Punch. So are you. 

( The Beadle hits Punch on the nose, and takes 
the law in his own hands. Punch takes it up mo- 
mentary; strikes the Beadle, and a JiylU enshoos. 
The Beadle, Jaint and exhausted, gets vp once 
more ; then he strikes Punch over the nose, which 
is returned wo and con. 

Beadle. That’s a good 'an. • 

Punch, That’s a better. 

Beadle, That’s a topper. (He hits him Jolly 
hard.) \ . 

Punch. ( With his cudgel.) That’s a wopper. 
{He knocks him out cf hU senses, and the Beadle 
exaunts.) 


Enter Meruy Clown. 

Punch sings “ Getting up Stairs," in quick time 
while the Clown is coming up. Clown dances 
round Punch in all directions, and Punch with 
his cudgel i5 determined to catch him if possible. 
Clown. No bono, allez tooti sweet, Mounseer. 
Look out sharp ! Make haste! catch ’em alive ! 
Here we ai-o! how aro you? good morning! 
don’t you wish you may get it ? Ah ! coward, 
strike a white man ! ( Clown keeps bobbing up 

and down, and Punch trying to ItU all the time 
till Punch is exhausted nearly.) 

(The Clown, ye see, sir, is the best friend 
to Punch, he carries him through all his tricks, 
and ho’s a great favoiito of Punch's. He’s too 
cunning for liiin though, and knows too much 
for him, so they both shake hands and make 
it up.) 

Clown. Now it’s all fair ; ain’t it, Punch ? 
Punch, Yes. 

Clown. Now I can begin again. 

(You see, sir, tho Clown gets over Punch 
altogether by his artful ways, and then ho be- 
gins tho same tricks over ngaiii ; that is, if we 
wants a long performance ; if not, we cuts it 
off at the other pint*. But I’m tolling you the 
real original style, sir.) 

Clown. Good! you can’t catch mo. 

{Punch gives him one whack tf the head, and 
down exaimts, or goes off.) 

Enter Jim Crow 

Jim sings Buffalo Gnls,** while coming up, and 
on enlering Punch hits him a whack of the 
nose backhanded, and almost breaks Ut 
Jim. AVhat for you do that? Mo nigger! 
mo like de wliite man. Him did break my 
nose. • 

Punch. Humbly beg yoiu* pardon, I did not 
! go to hejj) it. 

( For as it li ad been done, you know, it wasn’t 
likely he could help 4 ke’d done it — he 
couldn’t take it away from him again, could 
he?) 

Jim. ]ile beg you do pardon. (For yo see, 
sir, ho thinks he’s offended Puncli.) Nebbor 
mind, Punch, come , and sit down, and we’ll 
liab a song. 

J IM Crow prepares to sing. 

Punch. Bravo, Jimmy ! sing away, my boy— 
give us a stunner while you’re at it. 

Jim sings, 

*' I'm a rcMTor on tho flddle, 

Down in tho olo Virgiuny; 

And 1 ploys it sidontiRc, 

Hke Piaster Pagaiimaf.” 

Punch. {Tapping him on the head.) Bravo! 
well done, Jimmy ! give us another bit of a 
song. 

Jim, Yes, me will, • again. 

**Oh. lubly Boss, Sambo como; 

Don't you hear tho banjo ? 

Tam, turn, turn ! " 

Jim hits Punch with his head over the 
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nose, as if butting afc him, while he repeats 
turn -turn -turn. Punch offended, beats him 
■with the stick, and sings — 

** Lnbly Rohr, Bambo entno ; 

Jjwii’t you hoar the biuuo ? 

Turn, turn, turn I ’* 

Jim, (Risinff.) Oh mi ! what for you strike 
a nigger ? {Holdoiy up his ley.) Mo will poke 
youi* eye out. Peady — shoot — bong — fire. 
(^Shoves his ley into Punch’s eye,) 

Punch. He’s poked iny eyo out! I’ll look 
out for liim for the future. 

Jim Crow excites, or exaunts. Kxaunt 
we calls it in our purfession, sir, — that’s going 
away, you know. He’s done his part, you 
know, and ain't to appear agjiin. 

.ludy lias died through Punch’s ill usage 
nfler going for the Headle, for if slic'd done so 
before she could’nt ha’ f(3tched the constable, 
3 ’ou know, — certainly not. The beholders 
only bi'lu'vo li(*r to be dead though, for she 
comes to life again afterwards, because, if she 
was dead, it would do away with Punch’s wife 
altogether — for Punch is doatingly fond of’ 
her, though it’s only his fun after all’s said 
and done. 

The Ghost, you see, is only a ropersenta- 
tioii, as a lirnidation to aoft,en his bad morals, 
so that he shouldn’t do the like again. The 
Ghost, to be sure, shows that she’s really dead 
for a time, but it's not in the imitation ; for 
if it was, .liidy’s ghost (the figure) would be 
made like her. 

The babby’s lost altogether. It's killed. 
It is sujiposed to bo destroyed entirely, but| 
taken care of for the next time when called 
upon to j»r(3forni — ns if it were m the next 
world, you know, — that’s moral. 

Enter Ghost. Punch sings meanwhile 
‘ Home, sweet Homo.’ (This is originol.) The 
Ghost vepersents the ghost of Judy, because 
he’s killed his wife, don't you see, the Ghost 
making her appearance; but Punch don’t know 
it at the moment. Still he sits down tired, 
and sings in the corner of the frame the song 
of “ Home, sweet Homo," while tlie Sperrit ap- 
pears to him. 

Punch turns round, sees the Ghost, and 
is most terribly timidated. He begins to 
shiver and shako in great fear, hrlnging his 
guilty conscience to his mind of what he’s 
been guilty of doing, and at last ho falls down 
in a tit of fi-euzy. Kicking, screeching, hol- 
laring, and shouting “ Fifty thousand pounds 
for a doctor ! ” Then ho turns op his side, and 
draws hissclf double with tlio scrcwmatics in 
his gills. [^Qhost excites. 

Enter Doctou. 

Punch is represented to be dead. This is 
the dying speech oi Punch. 

Doctor. Hear me ! bless my heart 1 here 
have I been running as fast as ever I could 
walk, onj veiy near tumbled over a straw. I 
heard somebody call most lustily for a doctor. 
Dear me {looking at Punch in all directions, and \ 


examining his body), this is my pertickler friend 
Mr. Punch ; poor man I how pale he looks ! 
I'll feel his pulse {^counts his pulse) — 1, 2, 14, 

9, 11. Hi I Punch, Punch, are you dead? are 
3 'ou dead ? are you dead ? 

Punch. {Hitting him with his right hand over 
the nose, and knocking him hack.) Yes. 

Doctor. {Rubbing his nose with his hand.) 

I never heard a dead man speak before. 
Punch, you are not dead I 

Punch. Oh, yes I am. 

Doctor. How long have you been dead ? 

Punch. About six weeks. 

Doctor. Oh, you’re not dead, you’re only 
poorly; I must fetch you a little reviving 
medicine, such as some stick-lickrisli and 
balsam, and extract of shillalagh. 

Punch, {Uhiug.) Make haste — {he gives 
the Doctor a wipe on the nose) — make haste 
and fetch it. [Doctor exaunts. 

Punch, The Doctor going to get me some 
physic! I’m very fond of brandy-and- water, 
and rum-i)unch. I want my physic ; ilio 
Doctor never brought mo no idiysic at all. 

1 wasn't ill; it was only iny fun. {Doctor 
reappears with the physic-stick, ami he whacks 
Punch over the head no harder than he is able, 
and cries — “ There’s physic ! i)liysic ! jihysic ! 
physic ! physic ! pills ! halsaam ! stick- 
lickerish ! ” 

Punch. {Rising and rubbing his head against 
the wing.) Yes ; it is stick-lickrish. 

(Ah I it’s a pretty play, sir. f'lien it’s showed 
well — that it is — it’s delightfirt to read tlio 
morals ; I am wery fond of reading the morals, 

1 am.) 

Punch. {Taking the stick from the Doctor.) , 
Now, I’ll give you physic ! pb,vsi(5 ! physic ! 
{He strikes at the Doctor, hut misses him ctwry 
time.) The Doctor don’t like his own stulf. i 

Punch. {Presenting his stick, gun-fashion , at 
Doctor’s head.) I’ll shoot ye — one, two, three. 

Doctor, {Closing with Punch.) Come to gaol 
along with me. 

(He saves his own life by closing with 
Punch. He’s a desperate character is Pmich, 
though he means no harm, ye know.) A 
stnigglo enshoos, and the Doctor calls for 
help, Punch being too powerful for him. 

Doctor. Come to gaol ! You shall repent for ! 
all your post misdeeds. Help ! assistance ! ! 

help, in tho Queen’s name ! 

(He’s acting ns a constable, the Doctor 
is, though he’s no business to do it ; but 
he's acting in self-defence. He didn’t know 
Punch, but he’d heard of liis transactions, 
and when he came to examine him, lie found 
it was the man. The Doctor is a very sedato 
kind of a person, and wishes to do good to 
all claves of the community at large, espe- 
cially with his physic, which he gives gratis 
for nothink at all. The physic.is called 
‘ Head-e-cologne, "or a sure cure for tho head- * 
ache.') 

Re-enter Beadle. {Punch and the Doctor still 
struggling together.) 
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Beadle. {Closing with them.) Hi, hi! this 
is him ; behold tho head of a traitor ! Come 
along! come to gaol! 

Punch. ( A ■kicking.') I will not go. 

Jicadle. {Shouting.) More help! more help! 
more help ! help ! help ! Come along to gaol ! 
come along I come along ! More help ! more 
liclp I 

(Oh ! it’s a good Inrk just hero, sir, hut 
! tremendous har»l work, for there’s so many 
I figures to work — and all struggling, too, — ^and 
i you have to work them all at once. Tliis is 
j comic, this is.) 

I Beadle. More help I ho quick! bo quick! 

Re-enter Jim Crow. 

Jim Crow. Come de long I come do long ! 
come do long ! mo nigger, and you beata me. 

[Exaunts all. Punch still singing outj ‘*I’ll 
not go.” 

3 :kd op pirst act. 

I 

! Clmngc of Scene for Second Act. 

j Scene draws up, and discovers the exterior 
of a prison, with Punch peeping through the 
! hors, and singing a men*y song of tho merry 
hells of Kngbind, all of tlie olden time. 
(That’s an olden song, you know; it’s old 
ancient, and it’s a moral, — a moral song, you 
'• know, to show that Punch is repenting, but 
ph'ased, and yet don’t care no^ink at all about 
It, forjie’s frolicsome, and on tho height of his 
frolic .'iJid ainusonient to all the juveniles, old 
and young, rich and poor. We must put all 
classes together.) 

' Enter Harman Jack Ketchy or IMr. GrabatJi. 

'riiafs .Tack Ketch’s name, 3011 know ; ho takes 
■' all, when they gets in his clutches. We 
mustn’t hliniie him for ho must do his duty, 

; for the sheritls is so close to him.) 
j [ Vn puration commences fur the execuUoii of 
' Punch. Punch is still looking through 

' the bars of Newgate. 

The last scene as I had was ’remide-hor 
Seen#; it was a prison once, ye know; that’s 
, tho oLl ancient, ye know, but I never let the 
} others see it, cos it shouldn’t become too 
I public. Put I think ^^ewgate is better, in 
I the new edition, tliougli the prison is sus- 
I pended, it being rather too terrific for the he- 
} holder. It was the old ancient style ; thesen- 
i tence is passed upon him, but by whom not 
I known ; he’s not tiied by one person, cos 110- 
■ body can’t. 

Jack Ketch. Now, Mr. Punch, 3 ^ou are going 
to he executed by the British and Foreign 
laws of this and oth6r countries, and you ore 
to be hung up by the neck until you are dead 
— dead — dead, • 

Punch. What, am I to die three times ? 

Jack. No, DO ; ydu’re only to die once. 

Punch, llow is that? you said I was to bo 
liung up by the neck till I was dead— 4ead— 
dead? You can’t die three times. 

Jaxk. Ob, no ; only once. 


Punch. Wh 3 % you said dead— dead— dead. 

Jack. Yes ; and when you are dead— doail— 
dead — 3 'ou will be qukko dead. 

Punch. Oh ! I never knowed that before 

Jack. Now, prepare yourself for execution. 

Punch. What for ? 

Jack. For killing your wife, throwing your 
poor dear little innocent baby out of tho win- 
dow. and striking the Peodlo unmercifully over 
the noad with a mop-stick, ('omc on. 

[Exaunt Hangman behind Scene, and re-enter, 
lending Punch slowly forth to the Joot 
of the gallows. Punch comes most will- 
ingly, haring no sense. 

Jack. Now, my hoy, hero is tho coiTin, liero 
is the gibbet, and liero is tin' ])!ill. 

Punch, TJiere’s tho corfeo-shop, there's 
giblets, and there’s St. P.anl’s. 

Jack. Get out, young fo^bh! Now then, 
place 3 'our head in hero. 

Punch. What, uj) here? 

Jack. No; a littlo lower down. 

1 (’Ihoro’s quick business in this, you know ; 
this is comic — a little comic Imsinesh, this is.) 

Punch. {Dodging the noose.) What^orc? 

Jack. Nf>, no ; in there {showing noose 
again). 

Punch. This way ? 

Jack. No, a little more this way ; in ihoro. 

[Punch falls down, and pretends he's dead. 

Jack. Get up, you’re not dead. 

Punch. Oh, yes 1 am. 

Jack. Put I say, no. 

Punch. TMoase, sir, {bowing to the hangman) 
— (Hero he's an hypoe.rito ; he wants to 
exempt himself,) — do show mo tho way, for J 
never was hung before, and I don't kin)W the 
way. Pleas?, sir, to show mo tlie wa.v, and I'll 
feel extremely obliged to you, and riituru you 
ray most sincere thanks. 

(Now, that's well worded, sir; it's well put 
together; that's my beauty, that is; 1 am 
obliged to study ray language, ami not hav(j any 
thing vulgar whatsoever. All in simplicity, so 
that tho young children may not h(i taught 
anything wrong. There arn’t ikj thing to ho 
learnt from it, because of its simplicity.) 

Jack. Very well; as you’re so Kind and con- 
descending, I will certainly oblige you by 
shelving you tho way. Iferc, my boy ! now, 
placo your headdn here, like this {hangman 
putting his head in noose) ; this is tho right and 
tho proper way; now, you sco tlic ropo is 
placed under my chin ; I’ll take my liead out, 
and I will placo yours in (that’s a rhyme) 
and when your head is in the rope, you must 
turn round to tbe ladies and gentlemen, and 
say — Good-hy ; faro you well. 

•(Very slowly then — a stop between each of 
the words ; for that’s not driving tho people out 
of the world in quick baste without giving ’em 
time for repen tancc. That's another moral, y cr 
see. Oh, I like all the morals to it.) 

Punch {quickly pulling the rope). Ooo<l- 
by; fare you well. {Hangs the hangman.) 
(V^^at a hypocrite he is again, yer see, f«»r 
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directly he's done it ho says : * Now, I’m free 
again for frolic and fun calls Joey, the clown, 
his old friend, beca^^o they're both full of 
tricks and antics ; ‘ Joey, liero’s a man hung 
hisself;' — ^that’s his hypocrisy again, yer see, 
for he tries to got exempt after he’s done it 
hisself.) 

Enter Clown, in quick hante, hohhintj vj> against 
the gallows. 

Clown, Dear me, I'vo run against a milk- 
post! Why, dear Mr. Punch, you've hung a 
man ! do take him down I How camo you to 
do it ? 

Punch, He got wet through, and I hung 
him up to dry. 

Clown. Dear me ! why you’ve hung him up 
till he’s dried quite dead I 

Punch. l*oor fellow! then ho won’t catch 
cold with tho ^et. Let's pul liiru in this 
snuff-box. [Pointing to ettffin. 

[Joey takes the figure down and gives it to 
Punch to holdy so as the body do not run 
away^ and then 2 ^rocceds to remove the 
gallows. In doing so he by accident hits 
iunch on the nose. 

Punm. Mind what you are about! (for 
Punch is game, yer know, right through to 
the back-bone.) 

Clown. Make haste. Punch, here’s some- 
body a-coming! (They hustle his logs and 
fo(Jt ill ; but they can’t get his head in, tho un- 
dertaker nut having mado the coffin largo 
enough.) 

Punch, We'd better double him up, place 
the pall on, and take the man to the bravo, — 
not tho grave, hut tho brave : cos he’s been a 
bravo man in Iris tirao may bo. — Sings the 
song o{ ‘Bobbing wound,’ wliilo with the 
coflQn ho bobs Joey on the head, and exaunt. 

Re-enter Punch. 

Punch, That was a jolly laik, wasn’t it? 
Sings,— 

I’d bo a butterfly, bom in a bower, 

Making applo-duinplings without any flour/* 

All this wit must liave been bom iu me, 
or nearly so ; but I got a good lot of it from 
Porsini and Pike — and gleanings, you know*. 
[Punch disappears and re-enters witfi bell. 

Punch. This is iny iiiann^jr-sixty ; it plays 
fifty tunes all at one time. 

[Goes to (he landlord of the public -house 
r painted on the side-scene, or cottage, re- 
presented as a tavern or hotel. The 
children of the publican are all a-bed. 
Punch plays up a tune ^xnd solicits for 
money. 

Landlord wakes up in a passioti through the 
terrible noise ; pokes his head out of unur- 
dow and tells him to go away, 

(There’s a little window, and a little door to 
this sido-sccue.) If they was to play it all 
through, as you’re a writing, it ’ud open Druiy- 
lane Theatre. 

Punch. Gki away? Yes, play away! Oh, 


you means, O’er the hills and for away. (He 
misunderstands him, wiLfuUy, tho hypocrite.) 
[Punch keeps on ringing his bell violently. 
Publican, in a violent passion, opens the door, 
and pushes him away, saying, ‘‘ Be off with you /”] 

Punch. I w'ill not. {Hits him over the head 
with the bell.) Yuu’ro no judge of music. 
{Plays away.) 

Publican exaunts to fetch cudgel to pay 
liim out. Punch no sooner sees cudgel tluin 
he exaunts, taking his musical instrument 
with him. It’s far superior to anyttiing of 
the kind you did ever see, except ‘ seldom.’ 
You know it’s silver, and that's what we sa}s 
‘seldom;’ silver, you know, is ‘seldom,’ be- 
cause it’s seldom you sees it. 

Publican comes out of his house with his 
cudgel to catch old Punch on the grand hop. 
Must have a little comic. 

Punch returns again with his bell, while 
publican is hiding secreQy for to catch him. 
Publican pretends, as he stands in a corner, 
to be fast asleep, but keeps his eyes widii 
awake all the while, and says, ‘ If lie comes 
up here, I’ll be one upon his.tibby.’ 

I’unch comes out from behind tho opposite 
side, and rings his hell viidcotly. Publican 
nuikos a blow at him with liis cudgel, and 
misses, saying, “ How dare you intrndej upon 
my premises with that nasty, noisy bell ?” » 

Punch, whi^ publican is watching at this 
sida-sccue, ap^mrs over at tlio other, with a 
hartfiil dodge, and again iris bell loudly, 
and again the publican missesihim ; and while 
publican is watching at this side-scene, Punch 
re-enters, and draws up to him very slowly, 
and rcstes his piannor-sixty on tlL board, while 
ho slowly advances to him, and gives him a 
whack on the head with his fi&t. Punch then • 
I disHX)penrs, leaving his boll behind, and the 
landlord in pursession of his music.) 

Landlord {collaring the bell). Smuggings! 
pursession is nine points of the law ! So this 
bell is mine, {guarding over it with a stick). 
Smuggings ! this is mine, and when he comes 
up to take this bell away, 1 shall hava- him. 
Smuggings ! it’s mine. 

Punch re-enters very slowly behind the 
publican as he is watching the hell, and 
snatching up the hell, cries out, ‘ That’s mine,’ 
and cxaimts with it. 

Publican, Dear me ! never mind ; I look 
after him ; I shall catch him some day or 
other. {Hits his nose up against the post as he 
is going away.) (That’s comic.) Oh, my nose I 
never mind, I’ll have him again some time. 

[Excite PuBUOAir. 

Clown re-enters with Punch. 

CUy!:m, Ob, Punch, how ore you ? 

Punch. I’m very glad to see you. Oh, Joey, 
my friend, how do you do ? 

Clown. Here, -Punch, ore you a fiiind for a 
lark? (Peeping in -at the cottage window, re- 
presented as a public-house.) Are you hungiy, 
Punch ? would you like something jto eat ? 
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Punch. Yes. 

Clown. What would you like? 

Punch. Not peculiar. 

(Not particular, he means, you know; 
that’s a slip word.) 

Clovm, I’ll go up into the landlord, and see 
if he’s got anything to eat. {Exmint into coU 
tnge^ and poking hh head of the icindow.) 
Here, Punch ; here’s the landlord fast asleep 
in the kitchen cellar ; here’s a lot of sausages 
hanging up here. 

(Joey’s a-thieving; don’t you see, he’s a rob- 
bing the landlord now?) 

Would you like some for supper, eh, Punch ? 

Punch. Yes, to be sure. 

Clown. Don’t moke a noise ; you’ll wake the 
landlord. 

Punch {whimpering ns loud as he can hmrl 
through the window). Hand ’em out here. 
{Punch pulls them out of the window.) 

Clown. W’hat nrc we to fty' them in? I’ll go 
and see if 1 can iiiid a IVyingpan. 

{^Exannt from window^ and re-nppenrs with 
fryingpnn, which he hands out of window 
for Punch to cook sausages in, and then 
disappears for a moment; after which he 
returns, and .mgs, with his head out of 
window, * Woftd you like, something hot, 
Punch ? ’ 

Punch. Yes, to he sure. I 

(Thnich is up to cverylJ|fcg. He’s a help- 
ing him to rob the publicn^ One’s as inueli 
in the innd as the otlior is in the mire.) 

Clown {Thrusting red-hot poker out of win- 
dow.) Here, lay hold — Hero’s a lark — Make 
hn^te — Here's the Irindlord n coming. {Itnbs 
Punch wit^ it over the nose.) 

Punch. Oh my nose! — that is a hot 'un. 

f Takes poker. 

Clown. {Re-enters, and calls in at window.) 
Lamllord, here’s a fellow stole your sausages 
and fryingpan. {Wakes up Landlord and 
exaunts.) 

Landlord. (Appears at window.) Here’s some- 
body been in my house and nxually stole my 
saii^ges, fryingpan, and red-hot poker! 

(Clown exinmts when ho has blamed it 
all to Punch. Joey stole ’em, and Punch took 
’em, and the receiver Is always worse than the 
thief, for if they was never no receivers there 
wouldn’t never ])e no thim'es.) 

Landlord. Seizing the sausages in Punch’s 
hand, says, How did you get these here ? 

Punch. Joey stole ’em, and I took ’em. 

Landlord. Then you’re both jolly thieves, and 
I must have my property. A scuffle ensues. 
Punch hollars out^ Joey! .Joey! Here’s the 
landlord a stealing the sausages! 

(So you see Punch wants to make the 
landlord a thief so as to exempt himselP. He’s 
a hypocrite there again, you see again — all 
through the picco he's the master-piece. Oh 
a most clever man is Punch, And such an hypo- 
crite. ) 

(Puneb, seizing the ftyingpan, which has 
been on 4he play-board, knocks it on the 


publican’s head ; when, there being a false 
bottom to it, the head goes through it, and tho 
sausages gets about the Publican’s neck, and 
Punch pulls at tho pan and the sausages with 
vcheminence, till tho landlord is exhausted, and 
exaimts with his own property hack again ; so 
there is no harm done, only mtu’ely for tho 
lark to return to tliose people what belongs to 
’em — Wluit you take away from a person 
always give to them again.) 

Re-enter Clown. 

Clown. Well, lilr. Punch, I shall wish you 
a pb'nsant good morning. 

Punch. {Hits him with his cudgel.'] Good 
mom mg to you, Joey. 

Exaunt JoEV. 

Punch si Is down by tho sido of tho poker, 
and Scaramouch appears williout a head. 

I’uuch lo<dvS, .and b«‘holils, and he’s fright- 
tued, and exaunts with the pokrT. 

Scaramouch docs a comic dance,' with his 
long neck- sliooting np and dowji Avilh the 
actions of Ids body, after which hc^'xaiints. 

Punch re-enters ag»ii^ Avith the poker, and 
places it beside of him, and takes Ids ciidgcd 
in Ids band for prt)tection, Avbilo ho is singing 
tho National Anthem of “ God save tlie tiueoii 
and all tho Poyol Family.’’ 

Sal HU then appears as a dream (and it is 
all a dream after all), and dressed up as the 
lioossian Hoar (Idavo Politics alone as much as 
you can, forPuncIi belongs to nobody). 

Punch has a dreadful struggle with Satan, 
Avbo seizes tlu' red-hot poker and wants to take 
Punch away, for all liis ])[ist. misdeeds, and 
frolic and fun, to llie bottomless pit. 

Hy struggling Avitfi Satan, i'uucli over- 
po\v<T-. him, and Jio drops tho poker, and Punch 
kills him A\irh his cudg<‘l. and shouts “ Hravo ! 
Hooray! Satan is dead,” lie cries (wo must 
liHAft a good conclusion) : “Ave cun now all do 
as AA'o like!” — (That’s the moral, you see.) 
“ Good-by, I^adies and Gentlemen : this is the 
Avhole of tho origimd performance of Mr. 
Punch : and I remain still your most obedient 
and most liumble servant to command. Go<id- 
by, good-by, good-by. God bless you ^1. 
I return you my most sincere thanks for your 
patronage and support, and I hope 3'ou’ll come 
out handsome with your gold and ^ver.” 

There is one Punch in France, but far' 
different to the English Punch ; they ex- 
hibiting their figures in a different way by 
performing them Avith sticks, tho same os 
Scaramouch is done. They has a performing 
Punch sitivated at tho Boulevards, in Paris, 
where he has a certain piece of ground allotted 
for him, Avith seats attached, being his own free^ 
hold property; the passers-by, if tlicy wish to 
see the performance, they take their seat with 
the juveniles, sits down, and he performs to 
them for what they think proper to give him. 
I never Avas over in France, but I've hoird 
talk of him a deal from foreigners who has 
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given us inflammation about it, vich tliey was 
so kind to do. They shows tho dilTerence 
between English and Erench you know. 

The Fantoccini Man. 

Every one who has resided for any time in 
London must have noticed in the streets a 
large roomy show upon wheels, aiioiit four 
times as capacious as those used for the per- 
formance of I’uncli and Judy. 

Tho proprietor of one of these perambulating 
exhibitions was a person of some 50 years of I 
ago, witli a sprightly lialf-inilitary manner; 
but ho is seldom seen by the public, on ac- 
count of Ids liabit of passing the greater jiart 
of the day conceolod witlnii his tlieatre, for 
the purpose of managing the ligures. When 
ho 2>md me a visit, his peculiar erect bear- 
ing struck me as he entered. He walked with- 
out bending his knees, stamped with his heels, 
and often rubbed his hands together as if 
washing .them with an invisible soap. He wore 
his hair with tho curls arranged in a Brutus, 
k la Oeorgo the Fourth, and his chin was forced 
up into th#air by a high black stock, as though 
ho wished to increase his stature. He wore a 
frock coat buttoned at waist, and open on his 
expanded chest, so as to show off tho entire 
length of his shut-front. 

X could not help asking him, if ho had ever 
served in tho army. He, however, objected to 
gratify my curi<jsity on that point, though it 
was impossible from his reply not to infer that 
ho had been in her miyesty’s service. 

There was a luyiRtery about his origin and 
liarenliigo, which lie desired should remain 
undistiu bed. His relations were till of them 
so respectable, he said, that he did not wish to | 
disgrace them by any revelations ho might 
make ; thus implying that ho considered his 
present occupation a downfall in life. 

“ I followed it as my propensity,*' he pro- 
ceeded, “ and though I have run Uirough three 
fortunes, I follow it still. I never knew the 
value of money, and when I have it in my 
pocket 1 cannot keep it there. 1 havo spent 
forty-iive pounds in three days.” 

Ho seemed to be not a little fond of exhibit- 
ing his dolls, and considered himself to be>tho 
only person living who knew anytliing of tho 
art. He said orders were sent to him from all 
parts of tho country to make the figures, and 
indeed some of them were so intricate, that he 
alone had tho secret of their construction. 

He hardly seemed to like tho Marionettes, 
and evidently looked upon them*as an inter- 
ference with “ the real original character” of the 
exhibition. The only explanation he could give 
of tho diflerence between tho Marionettes and 
the Fantoccini was, that the one had a French 
title, and referred to dolls in modem costume, 
whilst the oilier was an Italian w'ord, and ap- 
plied to dolls in fancy drosses. 

He gave me the following interesting state- 
ment 


“ The Fantoccini,” he said, “ is the proper 
title of the exhibition of dancing dolls, though 
it has lately been changed to that of tho ‘Ma- 
rionettes,’ owing to tlic exhibition under that 
name at the Adelaide Gallery. 

“ That exhibition at the Adelaide Gallery was 
very good in its way, but it was nothing to be 
compared to the exhibition tli at was once given 
at tljo Argyll Booms in Regent-street, f that’s 
the old place that was burned down). Ii was 
called ‘ Le petit Tlyedire Matthieu,* and in my 
opinion it was the best one that ever come 
into London, because they was well managed. 
They did little pieces — heavy and light. TJiey 
did Shakespeare’s tragedies and farces, and 
singing as well ; indeed, it was the real stage, 
only with dolls for actors and parties to speak 
for ’em and work their arms and legs hehiiid 
tho scenes. I’vo known one of these parties 
take three parts — look at that for clever w’ork 
— first he did an old man, then an old woman, 
and afterwards tho young man. i assisted at 
that performance, and X should say it was full ' 
twenty years ago, to the best of iny recoil ec- i 
tion. After the Marionettes removed to tho ' 
Western Institution, Leicester- square, I as- 
sisted at them also. It was a passable ex- 
hibition, but nothing out of tho way. Tho j 
figures were only modelled, not carved, as they 
ought to be. I was only engaged to exhibit | 
ono figure, a of my om ii making. It 

; was a capital onjPbd stood as high as a table. 
They wanted it for tho piece tilled tlic ‘ Ma- \ 
nager in Distress,' where one of the jierformers 1 

is a sailor. Mine w^ould dance a hornpipe, 
and whip its hat off in a minute ; wIkmi J had 
finished performing it, I took gfl^d care to 
whip it into a bag, so that they should not seo 
hoAV I arranged the strings, for they was very 
backwards in their knowledge. When wo 
worked Gie figures it was very difficult, be- 
cause you had to be up so high — like on tho 
top of the ceiling, and to keep looking dowm all 
the time to manage the strings. There was a 
platform arranged, Avit h a place to rest against. 

“ Tho first to introduce the Fantoccini i’lto- 
I^ondon — that is, into London streets, mind 
you, going about — was Gray, a Scotchman. 

He was a very clever* fellow, — very good, 
and there was nothing but what was good 
that belonged to it — scenery, dresses, theatre 
and all. He had a frame then, no longer tlian 
the Punch frame now, only he had a labouring 
man to carry it for him, and he took with him 
a box no larger than a haberdasher’s box, which 
contained tlio figures, for they were not more 
than nine inches high. Now my figures are 
two feet high, though they 'don’t look it; hut 
my theatre is ten feet high by six foot wide, 
and the«)pening is four feet high. ’J’his Gray 
was engaged at all the theatres, to exhibit his. 
figures at the masquerades. Nothing went 
down but Mr. Gray, and ho put poor Punch 
up altogether. When he performed at the 
theatres, he used to do it os a wind-up to the 
entertainment, after the dancing was,over, and 
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they would clear the stage on purpose for him, 
and then lot down a scene with an opening in 
it, the size of his theatre. On these occasions 
his hgures were longer, about two feet, and 
very perfect. There was juggling, and slack 
and tight rope-dancing, and Punches, and 
everything, and the performance was never 
less than one hour, and then it was done as 
quick as lightning, every morning, and no feat 
longer than two or three minutes. It didn't , 
do to have silly persons there. 

“This Gray performed at Vauxhall when 
Bish, the lottery-man in Comhill, had it, and 
ho went down wonderful. He also performed 
before George the Fourth. I’ve hoard say that 
he got ton pounds a- week when he peiiormcd 
at Vanxhall, for they snatcheil him out of the j 
streets, and wouldn’t let him play there. It’s I 
impossible to say what ho made in the streets, | 
for he was a Scotchman and uncommon close. 
If he took a hatfull, he’d say, * I’ve only got a 
few ; ’ but ho did so well he could sport his 
diamond rings on his lingers, — first rate — 
splendid. 

“ Gray was the first to exhibit gratis in the 
streets of London, but ho was not the first to 
work fantoccini figures. They had always 
been exhibited at theatres before that, Old 
Porsini kuowed nothing about them — it was 
out of his business all together, for he was 
launch and nothing more. Gray liilled Porsini 
and his Punch ; regular shut him up. A man 
of the name of Iglocton from Birmingham was, 
to the best of tny knowledge, the first that ever 
had a fantoccini exhibition in England ; but 
he was only for theatres. 

“ At thi!# time I had been playing in the 
orchestra with some travelling comedians, and 
Mr. Seawood, the master, used among other 
things to exhibit the dancing figures. He 
had a proscenium fitted up so that he could 
open a twenty-foot theatre, almost large 
enough for living persons. He had the splen- 
didest figures ever introduced into this country. 
He was an artist as well, splendid scene and 
tran«pai'eut pmnter ; indeed, he’s worked for 
some of the first noblemen in Cheltenham, 
doing up their drawing-rooms. His figures 
worked their eyes and mouths by mechanism; 
according to what they had to say, they looked 
and moved their eyes and mouths according ; 
and females, if they was singing, heaved their 
bosoms like Christians, the same as life. He 
had a Turk who did the tight-rope without 
anybody being seen. He always performed 
ditferent pieces, and had a regular wardrobe 
with him— beautiful dresses — and he’d dress 
’em up to their pftrts, and then point their 
faces up with distemper, which dries in an 
hour. Somebody came and told me that Gray 
was in London, performing in the streets, and 
that’s what brought me out. I hod helped 
Mr. Seawood to manage the figures, and 1 
knew something about them. They told me 
Gray had .a frame, and I said, *Well, it’s a 
bit of genius, and is a fortune.’ The only 


figures they told me he had— and it was tnio 
—was a sailor, and a ’lurk, and a clown, and 
what we calls a Polander, that’s a imui that 
tosses the pole. I left Seawood directly, and 
I went to my father and got some money, and 
began instantly making my frame and fignro'. 
Mine was about sixteen inches high, and I had 
five of ’em. I began very strong. ;My filth 
figure was a juggler. I was the second that 
ever came out in the streets of liondon. It 
was at the time that George the Fourth went 
to Scotland, and Gray went after him to try 
his luck, following the royal family. As the 
king went out of London I came in. I first 
of all put up at Peckham, just to lay to a bit and 
look about me. 1*11 tell you the reason. 3 
had no one to play, and I couldn’t manage ilie 
figures and do the music as well, consequently 
1 had to seek after some ono to do llie pau- 
<lean pipes. I didn’t like to make iny first 
appearance in London without music. At 
last I met a i»arty that used to play th(^ pipes 
at Vauxhall. I met him one day, and he 
says, ‘ What are you up to novr ? ’ so I tohl him 
I hod the fantoccini figures. He was a beau- 
tiful pipe player, and I’vo never heard any ono 
like him before or since. Ho wouldn't believe 
1 hod the figures, they was such a novtfity. I 
told him whore I was staying, and ho and his 
partner came over to see me, anfl I perfernn'd 
the figures, and then we went on .shares. He 
had worked for Gray, and ho Imew all his 
houses wliero he used to perform, and I knew 
nothing about these things. When Gray came 
back he found me performing before ono of 
his houses in Harley-street, where ho always 
had five shiliings. 

“’They \'Tas a tremendous success — won- 
derful. If wo had a call at a house our 
general price was two-and-sixpcnco, and the 
performance was, for a good one, twenty 
minutes. Then there was the crowd for tho 
collection, but they was principally halfoenccs 
and Wb didn’t care about them much, thougli 
we have taken four shillings. Wo never 
pitched only to houses, only stopping Avhen 
i we had an order, and we hadn’t occasion to 
walk far, for as spon as tho tune was heard, 
up would come the servants to tell us h) 
come. I’ve bad three at me at once. I’ve 
known myself to be in Devonshire-placc, when 
I was performing tliere, to he there for three 
hours and upwards, going from house to house. 
I could tell you how much we took a-day. It 
was, after taking expenses, from four to fivo 
pounds a-day. . Besides, there was a labourer 
to whom we paid a guinea a- week to carry a 
I frame, and he had his keep into the bargain. 
Where Punch took a shilling we’ve token a 
i pound. 

”I recollect going down with the show to 
Brighton, and they actually announced our 
arrival in the papers, saying^ that among other 
ublic amusements they had tho Fantoccini 
gures from London. That’s a fact. That 
was in the paper. Wo did well in Brigl)toi’.. 
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We haTe, I can assure you, taken eighteen 
shillings and sixpence in half an hour, comer- 
pitching, as we call it; that is, at the corner of 
a street where there is a lot of people passing. 
We had such success, that the magistrates 
sent the head-constable round with us, to clear 
away the mob. If we performed before any 
gentleman’s place, there was this constable to 
keep the place clear. A nasty busy fellow he 
was, too. All the time we was at Brighton wo 
made twenty pounds a- week clear, for we then 
took only sliillings and sixpences, and there 
was no Iburpenny pieces or threepenny bits in 
them times. We had gentlemen come uj) 
many a time and offer to buy the whole con- 
cern, clear. What an idea, wasn't it ? But we 
didn't want to sell it, they couldn’t have given 
us our price. 

“ The crowd was always a great annoyance 
to us. They’d follow ns for miles, and the 
moment we jjitched up they’d come and gather 
about, and almost choke us. What was their 
ha’pence to us when wc was taking our half- 
crowns ? Actually, in London, wo walked three 
and four miles to get rid of the mob ; but, bless 
you ! we couldn’t get rid of them, for they was 
like flics after honey. 

“We used to do a great business with even- 
ing parties. At Christmas we have had to go 
throe and four times in the some evening to 
different parties. We never had less than a 
guinea, and I have had as much as five pounds, 
hut tho usual price was two i)oiindH ten shil- 
lings, and all refreshments found you. I had 
the honour of performing before tlio Queen 
w’hen she was ifrincess Victoria. It was at 
Gloucester-house, Poi'k-lane, and we was en- 
gaged by the royal Jiousehold. A nice berth 
i had ol it, for it was in May, and they put us 
mi the landing of the drawing-room, where 
the folding-doors opened, and there was some 
place dose by where hot air w'as admitted 
to warm the apartments ; and what with the 
heat ot the weather and tliis ’ere ventilation, 
with the heat coming up the grating-places, 
aind my anxiety performing before a princess, 

I W'as near baked, nnd the perspiration quite 
run off me; for I was packed up above, stand- 
ing up and hidden, to mdinage the figures. 
There was the maids of honour coming down 
the stairs like so many nuns, dressed all in 
w'liite, and the princess was standing on a 
sofa, with tho Duke of Kent behind her. She 
was appai'ently very much amused, like others 
who had seen tliein. I can’t recollect what we 
was piud, but it was very handsome and so 
forth. 

“Pve also performed before the Baroness 
Rothschild’s, next tho Duke of Wellington’s, 
and likewise die Baron himself, in Grosvenor- 
place, and Sir Watkyn W. Wynne, and half 
the nobility in England. We've been in the 
very first of drawing-rooms. 

« I shall never forget being at Sir Watkyn 
Wy'nne’s, for we was very handsomely treated, 
and had the best of everything. It was in 


St. James’s-square, and the best of mansions. 
It was a juvenile-party night, and there was a 
juggler, and a Punch and Judy, and our Fan- 
toccini. One of the footmen comes up, and 
says he, * Would any of you men like a jelly ? ’ 
I told him I didn’t care for none, but the Piinch- 
and-Judy man says — ‘ My missus is very par- 
tial to them.’ So the footman asks — ‘ How 
will you carry it home?’ I suggested he 
should put it in his hat, and the foolish fellows 
half silly with horns of ale, actually did, aiul 
wrapped it up in his pocket-handkerchief. 
There was a large tumbler full. By and by 
he cries — ‘Lord, how I sweat!’ and tlare 
W'as the stuff running down his hair like so 
much size. We did laugh, I can assure you. 

“ Fantoccini has fallen off now. It’s quite 
different to what it w'as. I don’t tliink the 
people’s tired of it, but it ain't such a novelty. 
I could stop up a whole street if I liked, so 
that nothing could get along, and that shows 
the people ain’t tired of it. I think it’s the 
people that gave the half-crowns are tired of 
it, but those with the ha’pence oiv. as fond of 
it as ever. As limes go, the perfoimancc is 
worth two pounds a- week to me; and if it 
wasn't, I couldn’t afford to stop ^vith it, for I'm 
very clever on the violin, and I could earn 
more than .thirty shillings a-week playing in 
bands. We still attend evening pai’Lics, only 
it isn’t to princesses, hut gentry. We depend 
more upon evening parties. Il isn’t street 
work, only if wo didn’t go romul thi'v d tliink 
I was dead. We go to more than thirty p.^.r. 
ties a-year. We always play aciierding lo 
price, whether it’s fifteen shillings, or ton 
shUlings, or a guinea.. Wc don*^ got ninny 
five-guinea orders now. The last one w ns mx 
months ago, logo twenty-eight miles into Kent, 
to a gentleman’s bouse. When we go lo i)nrtios, 
we take with us a handsome, portable, fold-up 
frame. The front is beautiful, and by a tiist- 
rato artist. Tho gentleman who done it is at 
the head of the carriage department at a rail- 
way, and there’s the royal arms all in gold, 
and it stands above ten feet liigli. and bus 
wings and all, so that the music and cverv - 
thing is invisible. It shuts up like a port- 
folio. The figures ore first-rate ones, and 
every one di’cssed according to the country, 
whatever it may be, she is supposed to repre- 
sent. They arc in the best of material, with 
satin and lace, and all that's good. 

“When we perform in the sti-eots, wegenc- 
ri^y go through this programme. W e begin s 
wiUi a female hornpipe dancer ; then there is 
a sot of quadrilles by some marionette figurt y, 
four females and no gentleman. If we did 
the men we should wont assistance, for four 
is as iiuch as I can hold at once. It would 
require two men, and the street w'on’t pay for 
it. After this we introduces a representation 
of Mr. Grimaldi the clown, who does tumbling 
and posturing, and- a comic dance, and so 
forth, such as tiying to catch a butterfly. 
Then comes the enchanted Turk. Ho comes 
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on in the costume of a Turk, and he throws 
off bis right and left arm, and then his legs, 
nnd they each change into different figures, 
the arms and legs into two boys and girls, a 
clergyman the head, and an old lady the body. 
That figure was my own invention, and I could 
if 1 like turn him into a dozen ; indeed, I've got 
one at home, which turns into a parson in the 
pulpit, and a clerk under him, and a lot of 
little charity children, with a form to sit down 
upon. They are all carved figures, every one 
of thorn, and my own moke. The next per- 
foi-maneo is the old lady, and her arms drop 
off nnd turn into two figures, and the body | 
becomes a complete balloon and car in a * 
minute, and not a fiat thing, but round — and 
the ligiiros get into the car and up they go. 
Tlieii there’s the tight-ropo dancer, and next 
the Indian juggler — Eamo Samce, a represen- 
tatioii — who chucks the balls about imder his 
feet and under his arms, aii<l catches them on 
the back of his head, the same as Bamo Samce 
did. Then there's the sailor’s hornpipe — 
Italian Scaramouch (he’s tho old style). This 
one 1ms a long neck, and il shoots up to tho 
top of the theatre. This is the original trick, 
aiul a very good one. Then comes the Po- 
lander, who balances a pole and two chairs, 
and .stands on his head and jiunps over his 
• pole ; he dresses like a Spaniard, and in the 
old style. It takes a quarter of an hour to do 
that iiguro well, and make him do all his 
ti-ieks. Then comes the Skeletons. They’re 
regular first oldss, of course. This one ^so 
was my invention, and I was the first to make 
them, and I’m the only one that can make 
them. Tho^ai'e made of a particular kind of 
wooil. I’m a first-rate carver, and can make 
my three guineas any day for a skull ; indeed, 
1 ’m‘ st)ld many to dentists to put in their win- 
dow'. It’s very difficult to carve this figure, 
nud iidvcs a deal of time. It takes full two 
moiitlis to make these skeletons. I've been 
offered ten pounds ten shillings for a pair, if 
I’d make ’em correct according to tlie human 
frame? Those I make foi^ exhibiting in the 
streets, I charge two pounds each for. They’re 
good, and all the joints is correct, and you may 
put ’em into what attitudes you like, and they 
walk like a human being. These figures in 
my show’ come up through a trap-door, and 
perform attitudes, and shiver and lie down, 
and do imitations of the pictures. It’s a 
tragic sort of concern, and many ladies won’t 
have ’em at evening parties, because it frightens 
the children. Then there’s Judy Callaghan, 
and that ’livens up after the skeletons. Then 
six figures jump out ’of her pockets, and she 
knocks them about. It’s a sort of comic busi- 
ness. Then the next is a countryman who 
can’t get his donkey to go, and it kicks at 
him and throws him off, and all manner of 
comic antics, after Billy Buttoft’s style. Then 
I do the skeleton that falls to pieces, and then 
becomes whole again. Then there’s another 
out of thc-way comic figure that falls to pieces 


similar to the skeleton. He catches hold of 
his head and chucks it from one hand to the 
other. We call him the Nondescript. Wo 
wind up with a scene in Tom and Jeny, 
The curtain winds up, and there’s a watchman 
prowling tlie streets, and some of those loi-k- 
ing genUemen comes on and pitch into him. 
He looks round and he can’t see anybody. 
Presently anotlier comes in and gives him 
another knock, and then thero’s a scufile, and 
off they go over the watch-box, and down 
comes tho scene. That malms the juveniles 
laugh, and finishes up tho whole performance 
merry like. 

“ I've forgot one figure now. T know’d there 
was another, and that’s the Scotchman who 
dances the Highland lling. He’s before tlio 
watchman. He’s in the regular national cos- 
tume, everything correct, and everything, ami 
the music plays according to tho perfonnanco. 
It’s a beautiful figure wdien well handled, and 
the dresses cost something, I con tell you; all 
the joints are counter - sunk — tlicni figures 
that shows above the knee. Tliere’s no joints 
to he seen, all works liidden like, somethiug 
like Madame Vestris in Hon Juan. All my 
figiu’ea have got shoes and stockings on. They 
have, indeed. If it w asn’t my work, they’d cost 
a deal of money. One of them is more ex- 
pensive than all those in Punch nnd Judy put 
together. Talk of Punch knocking tho Fan- 
toccini dowm! Mine’s all show; Punch is 
nothing, and cheap as dire. 

“ I’ve also forgot tlio llower-firl that comes 
in and dunces with a garland. That’s a very 
pretty figure in a faiiy’s dress, in a nice wliito 
skirt witli naked carved arms, nice modelled, 
and the legs ,^lst tlic same ; and the trunks 
come above the knee, tlie some as them ballet 
girls. She shows all the opera attitudes. 

“ The performance, to go through the whole 
of it, takes an hour and a half; and then you 
mustn’t stand looking at it, but as soon as oiio 
thing goes off the music changes and another 
comes on. That ain’t one third, nor a quarter 
of what I can do. 

** When I’m performing I’m standing behind, 
looking down upon the stage. All the figures 
is hanging round on hooks, with all their 
strings ready for use. It makes your arms 
ache to work them, and especially across the 
loins. All the strength you have you must do, 
and chuck it out too ; for those four figiu*es 
^ which I uses at evening parties, which dance 
I the polka, weighs six pounds, and that's to be 
I kept dangling (or twenty minutes together. 

I They ore two feet high, and their skirts take 
three quarters of a yard, and are covered with 
spangles, which gives 'em great weight. 

• “ There are only two of us going about now 
with Fantoccini showrs. Several have tried it, 
but they had to knock under very soon. They 
soon lost their money and time. In the first 
place, they must be musicians to molce the 
figures keep time in tho dances ; and, again, 
they must bo carvers, for it won’t pay to j)ut 
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the figures out to he done. 1 had ten pounds 
the other day only to carve six figures, and the 
wood only come to three shillings ; that'll give 
you some idea of what the carving costs. 

•‘Fonuerly I used to make the round of 
the watering-places, but I’ve got quite enough 
to do in London now, and travelling's very 
expensive, for the eating and drinking is so 
very expensive. Now, at Bamsgate Pve had 
to pay half-a-guinea for a bed, and that to a 
man in my position is more than I like. 1 
always pays the man who goes along with me 
to play the music, because 1 don't go out every 
day, only when it suits me. He gets as good 
as his twenty-three shillings a-week, according 
to how business is, and that’s on an average 
as good as four shillings a-day. If I’m very ; 
lucky I makes it better for him, for a man 
can't be expected to go and blow liis life away 
into pondean pipes unless he's well paid for 
it." 

Guy Fawkebes. 

Until within tlie last ten or twelve years, the" 
exhibition of guys in the public thorough- 
fares e\ory 5th of November, was a privilege 
enjoyed exclusively by hoys of from 10 to 15 
years of age, and the money arising there- 
from was supposed to be invested at night in 
a small pyrotechnic display of squibs, crackers, 
and cathcrine-wheels. 

At schools, and at many young gentlemen’s 
houses, for at least a week before the 5th 
arrived, the hepfires were prepared and guys 
built up. 

At night one might see rockets ascending 
in tlie air from ninny of the suburbs of London, 
and the little back-gardens in iiich places as 
the Hampstoad-road and Kenniugton, and, 
after dusk, suddenly illuminated with the 
blaze of the tai'-barrel, and one might hear in 
the streets even hanging of crackers mingled 
with the laughter and shouts of hoys enjoying 
the sport. 

In those days the street guys were of a 
very humble character, the grandest of them 
generally consisting of old clothes stuffed up 
with straw, and carried in state upon a 
kitchen-chair. The arrival of the guy before 
a window was announced by a juvenile chorus 
of “Please to remember tlie 5tli of November,’’ 
So diminutive, too, were some of these guys, 
tliat 1 liuve even seen dolls carried about as 
the representatives of the late Mr. Fawkes. 
In fact, none of these efiigies were hardly ever 
made of larger proportions than Tom Thumb, 
or than would admit of bcing'caxried through 
die garden-gates of any suburban villa. 

Of late years, however, the character of Guy 
FawkeS'day has entirely changed. It seems 
now to partake rather of the nature of a 
London May-day. The figures have grown 
to be of gigantic stature, and whilst clowns, 
musicians, and. dancers have got to accompany 
them in their travels through the streets, the 
traitor Fawkes seems to have been alid^t 


laid aside, and the festive occasion taken 
advantage of for the expression of any political 
feeling, the guy being made to represent any 
celebrity of the day who has for the moment 
offended against the opinions of the peojile. 
The kitcheo-chair has been changed to tho 
I costermongers' donkey-truck, or even vans 
' drawn by pairs of horses. The honlires and 
fireworks are seldom indulged in ; the money 
given to the exhibitors being shared among 
the projectors at night, the same as if the 
day’s work had been occupied with acrobating 
or nigger singing. 

The first guy of any celebrity that mode its 
appearance in the London streets was about 
the yeai- 1844, when an enormous figure was 
paraded about on hoi-scback. 'I’hls had a 
tall extingnisher-hnt, with a broad red brim, 
and a pointed vandyked colhir, that hung 
down over a smock frock, which was stiifibd 
out witli straw to the dimensions of a water- 
butt. Tho figure was attended by a body of 
some half-dozen costermongers, mounting 
many coloured cockades, and armed uilh for- 
midable bludgeons. The novelty of the ex- 
hibition ensured its success, and tho “ coppers” 
poured in in such quantities that on the 
following year .gigantic guys were! to be found 
in every quarter of the metropoli'^. 

But tho gigantic movement did not attain, 
its zenith till the “No Popery" cry was raised, 
upon the division of lilngland into papiil 
bishoprics. Then it was ^lo longer Fawkes, 
but Coi’dinid Wiseman and tl^e Pope of Home 
who were paraded as guys through the Londtai 
thoroughfares. 

The figures wero built up of enormous pro- 
portions, the red hat of tho cardinal having .a 
brim as large as a loo-table, and his scnrlet 
cape being as long as a tent. Guy Fawkes 
seated upon a barrel marked " Giiiipowdev ’’ 
usually accompanied His Holiness and tlio 
Cardinal, but his diminutive size sliotved that 
Guy now played but a secondai’y part in the 
exhibition, although the lantern and tho 
matches were tied as usual to his radisby and 
gouty fingers. According to the new'.spaijers, 
one of tliese shows wos paraded on the Kojal 
Exchange, the merchants approving of the 
exhilution to such an extent that sixpences, 
shillings, and half-ciwns were showered in 
to the hats of the lucky costers who had ma<le 
tho speculation. So excited was the i)ublic 
mind, tlmt at night, after business w-as over, 
processions were formed by tradespeople and 
respectable mechanics, w'ho, with biuids of 
music playing, and banners flying, on which 
were inscribed anti -papal mottoes and devices, 
marched through the streets wtth flaming 
torcl^es, and atter parading their monster 
Popes and Cardinals until about nine o’clock at 
night, eventually a4joumed to some open 
space — like Beckham-tye or Blackheath — 
where the guy was burned amid the most 
boisterous applauses. 

Cardinal Wiseman and the Pope reappeared 
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for several years in succession, till at length 
the Russian war breaking out, the Guy-Fawkes 
constructors had a fresh model to work upon. 
The Fimperor of Russia accordingly “came 
out *' iu the Eireets, in all forms and shapes ; 
sometimes as the veritable Nicholas, in jack- 
boots and leather breeches, with his unmis. 
takable moustache; and often as Old Nick, 
with a pair of horns and a lengthy appendage 
in the form of a tail, with an arrow-headed | 
tenuiuation ; and not unfrcquently ho was re- 
presented as a huge bear crouchmg beneath 
some rude symbol of the English and French 
alliance. 

On the 5th of November (1856) the guys 
were more of a political than a religious cha- 
racter. The unfortunate Pope of Rome hod 
in some instances been changed for Bomber 
though the Czur, His Holiness, and his 
British representative tho Cardinal, were not 
altogether neglected. The want of any poli- 
tictil agitation was the cause why the guys 
were of so miintcrcstmg a character. 

I must not, liowover, forget to mention a 
fdngulftr innovation that was then mode in tho 
recognised fashion of guy building — one of 
tlio groups of figures exhibited being (strange 
to say) of a compHinentary nature. It con- 
sisted of Miss Nightingale, standing between 
on English Grenadier and a French foot- 
"soldier, wdiilo at her feet lay the guy between 
two barrels marked “ Gunpowder,” and so equi- 
vocally attired that he might be taken for 
either the Emperifr of Russia or the Pope of 
Rome. 

At Billingsgate, a guy was promenaded 
round the market os early as five o’clock in tho 
iiior^iing, by if paity of ebarity-boys, who ap- 
peared by tlieir looks to have been sitting up 
all night. It is widl known to tho boys in the 
neiglibourhood of the great fish-morkct, that 
tlie guy w’liicli is first in the field reaps the 
richest hur\'cst of halfpence from the salesmen; 
and indeed, till within tho' lost three or four 
years, one fish-factor was in the habit of giving 
tho bearers of the first effigy he saw a half-crown 
piece. •■'Hence there were' usually two or 
three different guy parties in attendance soon 
after four o’clock, awaiting his coming into the 
mnrkeL 

For manufacturing a cheap guy, such as i 
that seen at Billingsgate, n pair of old trousers 
and Wellington boots form the most expensive 
item. The shoulders of the guys aye gene- 
rally decorated with a paper cape, adorned 
with different coloured rosettes and gilt stars. 
A fourpenny m&sk makes the face, and a 
proper cocked hat, eipbellished in the same 
style as the cape, surrounds the rag head. 

^ The general characteristics of all guys con- 
sists in a limpness and roundness of Uhib, 
which give the form a puddingy appearance. 
All the extremities have a kind of paralytic 
feebleness, so that the head leans on one 
side like that of a dead bird,' and the feet have 
an unnatural propensity for placing themselves 


in every position but the right one; sometimes 
turning their toes in, as if their legs bad been 
put on the wrong way, or keeping their toes 
turned out, as if they had been “ struck so” 
while talcing their first dancing-lessou. Their 
fingers radiate like a bunch of carrots, and the 
arms are as shapeless and bowed as the 
monster sausage in a cook-shop window. 
Tiie face is always composed of a mask painted 
in the state of the most florid health, and 
singularly disagreeing with the frightful de- 
! bility of the body. Through the holes for the 
I eyes l>its of rag and straw generally protrude, 
as though birds had built in tlie sockets. A 
pipe is mostly forced into the mouth, where it 
remains with tho bowl downwards ; and in the 
hands it is customaiy' to tie a lantern and 
matched. Whilst the guy is carried along, you 
can hoar ibo straw in his interior rustling and 
crackling, like moving a workhouse inattrass. 
As a general rule, it may be added, that guys 
have a helpless, dninkcn look. 

When, however, the monster Guy Faw'koses 
camo inti) fashion, considerably greater expense 
was gone to in “ getting up" tho figures. Then 
tho feet wore always fastened iu their proper 
position, and although the ai rangoment of tho 
hands was never perfectly mastered, yet the 
fingers were brought a Utile more closely 
together, and approached the digitol doxterity 
of the dummies at tho cheap clothes marts. 

For cairying tho guys abont, chairs, wheel- 
barrows, trucks, carts, and vans ore employed. 
Chairs and w'heelbarrows ore patronised by the 
juvenile population, but the other vehicles be- 
long to the gigantic speculations. 

On the Surrey side a guy was exhibited in 
1850 whose strgvv body was encased in a coach- 
mim’s old great coat, covered with different 
colours, as various as the waistcoat patterns on 
a tailor's show-book. Ho was wheeled about, 
on a truck by three or four young men, whoso 
hoarse voices, -when shouting “Please to re- 
member the Guy,” showed their regular occu- 
pation to bo street-selling, for they had tho 
same husky sound as the “ Eight a-groat fresh 
herrens," in the Saturday night street- 
markets. 

In the neighbourhood of Walworth, men 
dressed up as guys were dragged about on 
trucks. One of them was seated upon a 
barrel mai'kod “Gunpowder,” his face being 
painted green, and ornamented with an im- 
mense fidse nose of a bright scarlet colour. I 
could not understand what this guy was meant 
to represent, for he wore a sugarloof liat with 
an ostrich feathca in it, and h(^ on a soldier's 
red coat, decorated with paper rosettes as big 
as cabbages. His legs, too, w^ere covered with 
his own corduroy trowsers, but adorned with 
paper streamers and bows. In ftont of him 
marched a couple of men cairying broomsticks, 
and musicians playing upon a tambourine and 
a penny tin whistle. 

The most remarkable of the stuffed figures 
of ^56 was one dressed in a sheet, iDtcnded 
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to represent the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon in a sur- 1 
plice ! It was carried about uii a wooden stage 
by boys, and took very well with the mob, for j 
no sooner did the lads cry out, — 

“lloinuribor, rcraembor. 

The fi rth of N ovember. 

Old Spunsoon’B treason and plot 1 ** 

than a shout of laughter burst from the crowd, 
and the Imlfpcnce began to pour in. 'Without 
this alteration in the November rhyme, nobody 
would have been able to have traced the 
slightest resemblance between the guy and tlie 
reverend gentleman whose effigy it was stated 
to bo. 

Further, it should be added, that the guy 
exhibitors have of late introduced a new sys- 
tem, of composing special rhymes for the occa- 
sion, whirli arc delivered after the well-known 
“ Kemcmber, romeniber.’’ Those wdth the 
figures of the Vope, for instance, sing, — 

" A penn'orth of cheese to feed the pope, 

A twoponny loaf to choke him, 

A pint of boor to wash it down, 

Aud a good largo fagot to smoko him t " 

T heard a party of costennongers, who had 
the image of His Imperial .Majesty the Em- 
peror of ull the llnssias wabbling on their 
truck, sing in chorus this homc-manufuctured 
verse, — 

“ Poke an ingan in hisoyc — 

A nqiiib shove up his nose, sirs ; 

Thou roast Imn till he’s done (juite brown, 
Aud JNick to old Nick goes, sirs.** 

"NVith the larger g\iys little is usually said or 
done beyond cxliibiting them, in tho crowded 
thoroughfare.“, the proprietors mostly occupy 
tliemsei ves only with collecting the money, and 
never let tho procession stop for a moment. 
On coming to the squares, liowcvtu’, a dilfercut 
course is ptii'Siied, for then they stop before 
every window where a head is visible and sing 
tlie usual “Kcmember, remember,'* ^vinding 
up with a vociferous hurrah! as they holdout 
their hats for the halfponeo. 

At the 'West-end, one of tho largest guys of 
1856 was drawn by a horse in a cart. This 
could not have been less than fourteen feet 
high. Its face, wliich was as big as a .shield, 
was so Hat and good-humoured in expres- 
sion that 1 at oiico I'ecognised it as a panto- 
mime musk, or one used to hang outside some 
masquerade costumier’s shop door. The coat 
was of the (diaries the Second’s cut, and com- 
posed of a lightish coloui'ed paper, oimamented 
with a profusion of Dutch metal. There was I 
a sash across the right shoulder, and the legs 
■were almost as long as the ftinnol to a penny 
steailfcr, and ended in brown paper cavalier j 
hoots. As the costermongers led it along, it 
shook like a load of straw. If it had not been 
for the bull’s-eye lantern and lath matches, 
nobody would have recognised in the dwdy 
figure the effigy of the wretched Fawkes. ^ 


By far the handsomest tium-out of the day, 
at this time, was a group of three figures, 
which promenaded Whitechapel and Bethnal- 
green. They stood erect in u^'an drai^Ti by 
a blind horse, and accompanied by a “band" 
of one jicrformer on tho drum and pandean 
pipes. Four clowns in full costume made 
faces while they jumped about among the 
spectators, and collected donations. All the 
guys were about ten feet high. Tlie centre 
one, intended for Fawkes himself, was attired 
in a fi owing cloak of ciimson glazed calico, and 
his black hat was a broad-brimmed sugar- 
loaf, the pointed crown of whicli was like a 
model of hangham-place church steeple, and it 
had a xirofusiou of black hair streaming about 
the face. Tho ligiires on either side of tliis 
were intended for Lords Sulfolk and Montcagle, 
in the act of arresting the traitor, and accord- 
ingly appeared to be gently tapping Mr. 
Fawkes on cither shoulder. The bodies of 
their lordshix^s were encased in gold scale- 
armour, and tlieir legs in silver ditto, whilst 
their heads were covered with three-cornered 
I cocked hats, surmounted by white feathers. 

' In the front of the van were two white bnniiors, 
with the following inscriptions in letters of 
gold:— 

** Apprehension op Guy Fawkes on the 5tii 
OF November, in the year 1605.” 

I And,— 

I “ The Discovery op the ^Gunpowder Plot 
ON THE Sth of November, 1605.” 

At tlie back of tbo van ilaimtcd two flags of all 
nations. In addition to the foul^vlowns, there 
were several other attendants ; one in particular 
hod tho appearance of half a man and half a 
beast, liis body being clad in a greim frock-coat, 
whilst his legs and feet were shaggy, and made 
to imitate a boar’s. 

The most remarkable part of this exhibition I 
was the expression upon the countenances of 
the tigm-es. They were ordinary masks, and 
consequently greatly out of proportion «for tho 
height of tho figures. There was a strong 
family resemblance between the traitor and 
his aiTestors; neither did Fawkes’s coun- 
tenance exhibit any look of rage, astonishment, 
or disappointment at finding his designs fnis- 
trated. Nor did their lordships appear to bo 
angiy, disgusted, or thunderstruck at the con- 
spirator’s bold attempt. 

In tho neighbourhood of Bond-street the 
guys partook of a political character, us if to 
please the various Members of Parliament who 
might be strolling to 'their Clubs. In one 
barrow was the effigy of tho Emperor of the 
Flinch, holding in his hands, instead of the 
lantern and matches, a copy of the Times 
newspaper, tom in half. 1 was informed that 
another figure*! saw was intended to represent 
the form of Bomba. 

In the neighbourhood of Lambeth Palace 
the guys were of an ecclesiastical kind, and 
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such as it was imagined would be likely to 
flatter the Archbishop of Canterbury into 
giving at least a half-crown. One of these was 
drawn by two donkeys, and accompanied by 
drums and pipes. It represented Cardinal 
Wiseman in the company of four members of 
“the Holy Inquisition.” The Cardinal was 
dressed in the usual scarlet costume, while the 
Inquisitors were robed in black with green 
veils over their faces. In front of the cart 
was a bottle, labelled “ Holy Water,” which 
\vas continually turned round, so that tire 
people might discover that on the other side 
was printed “ Whisky.” 

The practice of burning guys, and lighting 
bonfires, and letting ofi flreworks, is now 
generally discontinued, and particularly ns 
regards the public exhibitions at Blackhcath 
and Peckham llye. The greatest display of 
fireworks, we ai‘o inclined to believe, took 
place in the public streets of tlie metropolis, 
for up to twelve o’clock at night, one might oc- 
casionally hoar reports of penny cannons, and 
the jerky explosions of crackers. 

Guy Fawkes (Man). 

“ I’m in the crock’ry line, going about with a 
basket and changing jugs, and glass, and 
things, for clothes and that ; but for the last 
dlght years I have, every Fifth of November, 
gone out with a guy. It’s a good job for the 
time, for what little we lay out on the guy ue 
don’t miss, and th^ money comes in all of 
a lump at the last. While it lasts there’s 
money to be made by it. I usc*<l abvays to 
take the guy about for two days ; but this last 
yeai' I took hiur about for three, 

“ I was nineteen year old when I first went 
out with u guy. It was seeing others about 
with ’em, and being out of work at the time, 
and having nothing to i^ell, I and another 
cliap we knocked up one between us, and we 
found it go on pretty well, so we kept on at 
it. The first one I took out was a very first- 
rater, for we’d got it up as w'cll as we could 
to draw jftople’s attention. I said, * It ain't no 
good doing as the others do, we must hava 
a tip-topper.’ It represented Guy Fawkes in 
black velvet. It was about nine feet high, 
and he was standing upright, with matches in 
one hnnd and lantern in the other. I sliow’d 
this one round Clerkenwell and Islington. It 
was the first big ’un as was ever brought out. 
There bad been paiier ones as big, but ne’er 
a one dressed up in the style mine was. I had 
a donkey and cart, and we placed it against 
some cross-rails and sqjne bits of wood to 
keep him steady. He stood firm because he 
hod two poles up his legs, and being lashed 
round the body holding him firm to the posts 
— like a rock. We done better the first time 
we went out than we do lately. Tlje guy must 
have cost a sovereign. He hod a trunk-hose 
and white legs, which we mode out of a pair 
of white draw(?rs, for fleshings and yeUow 


boots*, which I bought in rotticout-lano. Wo 
took over 3/. with him, which was pretty fair 
and just put us on again, for Novembtris a 
bail time for most street trades, and petting 
a few shillings all at once makes it all right 
till Christmas. 

“ A pal of mine, of the name of Smith, was 
the first as over brought out a big one. His 
wasn’t a regular dressed- up one, but only with 
a paper apron to hang down the front and 
bows, and such -like. He put it on a chair, 
and had four boys to ciuTy it on their shoul- 
ders. He was the first, too, as introduced 
clowns to dance about. I see him do well, 
and that's why I took mine in hand. 

“ Tho year they w'as chalking ‘ No Popeiy ' 
all about thu walls I liad one, dressed up in 
a long black garment, with a red cross on his 
bosom. I’m sure I don't know Avbat it meant, 
but they told mo it would be po})ular. I had 
only one figure, with nine bows, and tliut 
tidiwated all about him. As wo went along 
everybody shouted out ‘No Popery 1’ Every- 
body did. He bad a large brimmed hat with 
a low crown in, and a wax musk. I always 
had wax ones. I’ve got one at homo now 
I’ve had for five year. It cost tw'o-and-six- 
I>ence. It’s a very good-looking face but rather 
sly, with a great horse-hair beard. Mc»st of 
the boys make their’n deNils, and as ugly as 
they can, but that wouldn’t do for Christians 
like as I represent mine to be, 

“ One year 1 had Nicholas and bis adviser. 
That was the Emperor of Kussia in big top- 
boots and white breeches, and a green coat 
on. I gave him a good bit of mustachioK-— 
a little extra. Ho bad a Kussian helmet hat 
on, with a pair eagles on the top. It was 
one I bought. 1 bought it cheap, for T only 
gave a shilling for it. 1 was nll'ered five or 
six for it afterwards, but I found it answer iriy 
purpose to keep. I had it dressed up this 
year. The other figure was tho devil. I made 
him of green tinsel paper cut out like scalo 
armour, and x>asted on to his legs to make it 
stick tight. Ho had a devil's mask on, and 
I made him a pair of horns out of his head. 
Over them was a banner. I was told what to 
do to make the banner, for I had the letters 
writ out first, and then T cut ’em out of tinsel 
paper and stuck them ou glazed calico. On 
this banner was these words : — 

* Whiit shall I do next V 
* Why, blow your brains outi* 

That took immensely, for the people said 
‘That is wery well.’* It was tho time tho war 
was on. ^ I dare say I took between 3/. and 4^ 
that lime. There was three of us rowed in 
with it, so we got a few shillings a-piece. 

“ I’he best one I ever had was the trial of 
Guy Fawkes. There was four figures, and 
they was drawn about in a hors4» and cart. 
There was Guy Fawkes, and two soldiers had 
hold of him, and there was the king sitting in 
a chaii in iront. Tho king was in a scarlet 
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the 5th aro burnt at night, unless some gen- made me a little guy about a foot high, to 
.tlemen buy them. 1 used to sdl mine atone cony in my laph-di vas piecings of qmlting 
t^B to the Albert Saloon. Sometimes they’d like, a sort of patch-imtk aU sewn together, — 
^ye mb 15s. for it, and sometimes less,, accord- and then hb fiUed it with saw-dust, and made 
ittg to what kind of a one 1 had. Three years, a head of shavings. He picked toe shavings 
I think, I sold it to them. They used to bum small, and then sewed 'em up in a litUe bag; 
it at first in the gardens at the back, but after and then he painted a fkce, and it looked weiy ' 
they found the gardens fill very well without well; and he mode it a little tinsel bob-tad 
it, so they wouldn't have any more. coat, and a tinsel cap wito two feathers on the 

always take the sawdust and shavings top. It was made to sit in a chair; and 
out of my guys, and save the clothes for another there was a piece of string tied to each of the 
year. The dothes are left in my possession legs and the arms, and a string come behind;- 
to be taken care of. I make a kind of private and I used to pull it, and tlie legs and arms 
bonfire in our yard wito the sawdust and lumped up. I was put in a chair, and two old 
shavings, and the neighbours oome there and broom-handles was put through the rails, and 
have a kind of a spree, and Above one another then a boy got in and another behind^ 
into the fire, and kick it about toe yard, and and carried me off round Holbom way in the 
one thing and another. streets and squares. Every now and then they 

** When I am building the guy, I begin about put me down before a window; then one of 
six weeks before 5 th of November comes, and *em used to say the speech, and 1 used aU the 
then we subscribe a shiUing or twq,each and time to keep pulling toe string of my little 
buy such things as we wonts. Then, when we guy, and it amused toe children at toe win- 
wants more, I goes to my pals, who live close ders. After they'd said the speech we all 
by, and we subscribe another shilling or six- shouted hurrah ! and then^some of them went 
pence each, according to how we gets on in and knocked at toe door and asked * Please to 
the day. Nearly all those that take out guys remember the guy;* and the little children 
are mostly street traders. brought us ha’pence and pence ; and some- 

** The heaviest expense for any guy l*ve built times toe ladies and gentlemen chucked us 
was 41. for one of foot figures.'* some monqy out of the winder. At last they 

carried mo into BusseU-square. They put me c 
Guy E&wxtss (Boy). down befbre a gentleman's liouse and begun 

saying the speech : whilo they was saying it, 

1 ALWAYS go out wito a Guy Fawkes every up comes a lot o’ boys with sticks in their 
year. Pm seventeen years old, and I’ve been hands. One of our chaps kpowed what they 
out with a guy ever since I can remember, ex- was after, and took toe little guy out of my 
cept lost year; I ^dn’t then, because 1 was in hand, and went on saying too speech. 1 kept 
Middlesex Hospital with an abs^ss, brought all on sitting still. ABjSx a bit cue of these 
on by toe rheumatic fever. I was in toe hos- ’ere boys says, * Oh, it’s a dead guy; let’s have a 
pital a month. My father was an undertaker; lark with it I* and then one of ’em gives me a 
he's been dead four months: mother carries punch in toe eye with his fist, and then snatched 
on (toe trader He didn't like my going out toe mask off my face, and when he’d puUed it 
with guySj bu,t 1 olwa/aVonld. He didn't like off he says, * Oh, Bill, it's a live un P Wa 
it at ajl, he ' nsed tp say it was a disgrace, was afhdd wo should get toe worst of it, so we ' 
Mother didn’t much fancy my doing it this run away round toe square. The biggest one ; 
year. When I was a veiv little un,lw^ Carried of our lot carried toe chair. After we’d run | 
about for a guy. 1 couldn’t a ^en mm than a little way they caught us again, andetsayb, ' 
seven years old when I first begun. They put ‘Now then, give us all your money;’ with 
paper-hangings round my legs^toey got it toat^ some ladies and gentlemen that see it all 
from Baldwin’s, in the Tottenham Court-road; came up to ’em and saj^s, ‘ If you don’t g<w®U. 
sometimes they bought, and sometimes got it lock you up ;' and so they let us go away, 
give ’em ; but they give a rare lot for a penny so we went to another place where they soM^- 
or twopence. After that they put me on a masks ; and we bought another. Then they 
apron made of the same sort of pape^— showy, asked me to he guy again, but I wouldn’t for 
■youknow— then they put a lot of tinsel bows, I’d got a black-eye through it already. So 
end at the comers they out a sort of tail like they got another to finish out toe day. When 
there is to farriers* aprons, arifi it look stun- we got homo at night we shared a- 
ain’ ; then they put on my chest a tinsel heart piece. There was five of us altogether ; but I , 

, and rosettes ; they was green and red, because think they chisselled me. I know they got a 
it shows off. All up my ams I hod bows and deal more than that, for they’d had a^gopd 
things to make a show-off. Then I put on a man/ sixpences and toillings. People useift i 
black mask wito a little red on the cheek, to to think much of a ehilUng that ^e a-day, 
make me look like a devil : it had horns, too. because there waan'kany.but litt^j|nys about 
Always pick out a devil’s mask with boms ; it toen ; hut I ddn’t know but wHat'^toe peo]^e 
looks fine, and frightens too peojde a’most. now encourage little guys nit^t, because tocf 
The boy that dressed me was a very clever say that the chaps wito the big ones ou^^ to , 
chap, find made a guy to rights. Why, he | go to work. , 
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** Next year I was ont tntb a etoffed guy. 
They wanted me to ‘be guy again, because 1 
wasn't ftightened easy* ^ I was lightish ; but 
1 told ’em ‘ No» IVe had enough' of being g^y ; 
1 don't be guy any more: besides, I had such 
fine money forgetting a whack in the eye!* 
We got on pretty well that year; but it gets 
wus and wus eveiy year. We got hardly any* 
thing this year ; and next I don’t suppose we 
shall get anything at all. These chaps that 
go about pitchin* into guys we caU *guy 
smashers;’ but they don’t do it only for the 
lark of smashing the guys : they do it for the 
purpose of taking the boys' money away, and 
sometimes the clothes. If one of ’em has a 
hole in his boots, and he sees a guy with a 
good pair on, he pretty soon pulls ^em of the 
guy and hooks it off with ’em. 

“ After I’d been out with guys for three 
or four years, I got enough to go to work, j 
and 1 used to go along with my brother and i 
help him at a coal-shed, canying out coals. I j 
was there ten months, and then one night— a 
bitter cold night, it was freezing hard— we had 
a naphtha lamp to light in the shop ; and as 
me and my brother was doing it, either a piece 
of the match dropped in or else he poured it 
Qver, I can’t say which, but fdl at once it ex- 
loded and blowed me across the rood and 
nocked him in the shop all a-fire; and I was 
all a-fire, too — see how it’s burnt my face and 
the hand I held the lucifer in. A woman run 
out of the next«hop with some wet sacks, and 
throw’d ’em hpoii me, but it fiored up higher 
then : water don’t put it out, unless it’s a mass 
•of water like a engine. Then a milkman run 
up and pufled off his cape and throwed it over 
me, and that put it out; then he set me up, 
and I run home, though I don’t know how 1 
got there, and for ^wo &ys after I didn’t know 
anybody. Another man ran into the shop and 
pidlcd out my brother, and we was both taken 
to the University Hospital. Two or three 
people touched me, and the skin came off on 
their hands, and at nine o'clock tho'» next 
inoAing my brother died. When they took 
me to the hospital they had no bed for me, and 
so they sent me home again, and X was seven 
^ mojUfths before I got Veil. But I’ve never 
%heen to say well since, and I shall never be fit 
for hard work any more. 

The next year X went out with a guy 
sgejjn, and X got on pretty well ; and so I've 
done every year since, except last. I’ve bod 
several litUe places since I got burnt, but they 
haven’t lasted long, 

* This year I mAe a stunning guy. Fiiit of 
sU 1 got a pair of my own breeches — black 
IknS^and stuffed ’em Ibll of shavings. I tied 
the bottoms with a Ut of string. ThAi I got 
s black coat— that belonged to another boy — 
•and aewitid it all round to the trousers ; then 
we filled^ that with shaving^ and give him a I 
:good CQipoiation. Then we got a^ block, rich 
^ the miilinetB haye, arid shoved that right 
in the neric of the ooat,’ iuad thefi* we shoved 


^me more shavings all round, to make it stick 
in tight; and when that was done itlookedjust 
like a dead man. I know something about 
dead men, because my father was always in 
that line. Then we got some horsehair and 
some glue, and plastered the head all round 
with glue, and stuck the horse-hair on to imi- 
tate the hair of a man ; then we put the mask 
on : it was a twopenny one— they're a great 
deal cheaper than they used to be, you can xet 
a .very ^ood one now for a penny— it had a 
great big nose, and it had two red horns, black 
eyebrows, and red cheeks. I like devils, they’re 
so ugly. 1 bought a good-looking un two or < 
three years ago, and we didn’t get hardly any- 
thing, the people said, *Ah! it’s too good- 
looking; it don’t frighten us at all.' Well, 
then, after we put on his mask we got two 
gloves, one was a woollen un, and the other a kid 
un, and staffed them Ml of shavings, and tied 
’em dowp to the chair. We didn’t have no 
lantern, 'cos it keeps on falling out of his hands* 
After that we put on on old pair of lace-up 
boots. We tied ’em on to the legs of the 
breeches. The feet mostly twistes roimd, but 
we stopped that; we shoved a stick up the leg of 
his breeches, and the other end into the boot, 
and tied it, and then it couldn’t twist round 
very easy. After that we put a paper hanging- 
cap on his head ; it was silk- velvet kind of 
paper, and decorated all over with tinsel bows. 
His coat we pasted all over with blue and green 
tinsel bows and pictures. They was painted 
theatrical characters, what we buy at the shop 
a ha’penny a sheet plain, and penny a sheet 
coloured : we bought ’em plain, and coloured 
them oursjlves. A-top of his hat wO put a 
homament. We got some red paper, and cut it 
into narrow strips, and curled it with the blade 
of the scissors, and stuck it on like a feather. 
We made him a fine apron of hanging-paper, 
and cut that in slips up to his knees, and curled 
it with tiie BciBSors, the same as his feather, 
and. decorated it with stars, and hows, and 
things, m^e out of paper, all manner of ' 
colours, and pieces of tinsel. After we’d 
finished the guy wo made ourselves cock'd 
hats, cdl alike, and then we tied him in a chair, 
and wrote on his breast, * VUlanoua Chty.* 
Then we put two broomsticks under the chair 
and carried him, out. There was four of us, 
and the two that wasn’t caning, they had a 
large hough of a tree each, with a knob at the 
top to protect the gdy. ‘We startedoff at once, 
and got into the squares, and put him in front of 
the gentlemen’s houses, and said this* speech 

*Pny, gentlefolka pray 
Bemember this day. 

At whloH kind noUoe wa bring 
TbisfijniM of 
Old, vulonous Guy, 

He wanted to murder tho king. 

With powder in stora^ 

He bitterly ewore 
By him in the vaults to company 
By him and bis orew. 

And parliament, too, 

ShouU allte blow'd up in the air. 
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Bo pleaao to xomembor 
Vhtf flCbb of Ifowomber. 

TIm gunpowdor titenou aadplot, 

. iMonoreoeon 
Why gixnpowdef trOMon 
Bbotild me be fbrgot* 

8o hollor hov» I hol1(K boya 1 
Shout out the dey f 
HolTo, boyflll hollo^ boyet 
^ HeUa, Htnrrabl 

;r Aftdf xr6*d Bnfghed oar Bpeeeh M coio of the 
! sqtlares, aiMl hollowed Harrehr the heodle 
come out, and said he'd give us the stich about 
our hacks, and the guy too^ if We didn't go away» 
So we went away, and got fhto BusselL-squore 

* and Bedford-square ; but there was such a lot 
‘ of small guys out, that we did worse than ever 
i we’d done before. When we was in South- 

[ ampton-street, Holbom, I finished the speech 
I with ^JDown with the Pope, and God save the 
Queen so four shoe-black boyS come up, and 
says, says they, ‘What do you say, Down with 
tho Pope and God save the Queen for?’ And 
I says, * I didn’t mean no harm of it’ With 
, that they makes use of some had language, and 
) told me they'd smash my head and the guy’s 
too ; and they was going to do it, when up 
comes a boy that I knew, and I says to him, 

• ‘Tliey’re going to knock me about;* so he 
’ says, ' No they won’t ;* so then the boys made 
] tlieir reply, and said they would. So I told 
j 'em they was very fast about fighting. I’d fight 
I ofie of them ; so with that they all got ready 
; to pitch upon me : but when they see this 
i other boy stuck to me, they went off, and never 

struck a blow. When we got home I opened 
the money-box and -shored the money; one 
had and two hod each, and I had 7d. 
bdcau<(e I said the speech. Atnighbwe pulled 
him all to pieces, and burnt his stuiBng, and let 
off some squibs and crackers. I always used 
to spend the money 1 got guying on myself. I 
used to buy sometimes fowls, because I could 
sell the eggs. There is some boys that take 
out guys as do it for the sake of getting a 
hit of bread and butter, hut not many as I 
knows of. 

“It don’t cost much to make a guy. The 
, clothes we never bums— -they’re generally too 
good : they’re our own clothes, what we w^ears 
' at other tunes : and When people burn a guy 
' the^ always pull off any of the things that’s of 
•: user fast ; but mostly the guy gets pulled all to 
' pieces, and only the shavings gets burnt.” 

. An Old Stbbss' Snowtf 

' A liAoirr,. thick-sot man, with small, puckered- 
r up eyes, and dnessed in an old bioWn velveteen 
7 'i^^ting-jackotr gave me an account of some 
: hyg^e exhibitions of the gslautee show. 

. ,^My father was a soldier,” he said, “ and 
was away in foreign parts, and I and a sister 
^ Bv^ with ray mother in St. Martin's work- 
' hot&e. I was fifty-five last Nbw-year’S^day. 
My- unde, a bootmaker in St. Mardn's^^hme, 
took my mother out of the workhouse, Utat 


she might dp a little washing, and pick up a 
living for ^erself; and we cbilcben went to 
live with graiwhther, a tailor. After hia 
death, and 0^’ mafif chaxmeSr 

lodging in and there , the 

sweep, coaxed me with ptidMmg one day, and 
encouraged me so well, that I didn’t like to go 
bapk to my mother; and at last 1 waa ’pren- 
ti^.d to him finm Hatton*Gardett on a month’s 
tnol, and I liked ehimler-sweeping for that 
month ; but it was quite different when I was 
regularly indentured. 1 was cruelly-treated 
then, and poorly fed,- and had to tom out 
barefooted between three and four many a 
morning in frost and snow. In first climbing 
tho chimteys, a man stood beneath me, and 
poshed me up, telling me how to use my 
elbows and knees, and if 1 slipped, he was 
benboth me and ketebed me, and shoved me 
up ogain. The skin can^ off my kneres and 
elbows; here’s the mam now, you see. 1 
suffered a great deal, os weU as Dan Duff, a 
fellow-sweep, a boy tliat died. Tve been to 
Mrs. Montague’s dinner in the Square on the 
Ist of May, when I was a boy-sweep. It was 
a dinner in honour of her son having been 
stolen away by a sweep.” (Tho man’s own 
words.) “I suppose there were more than' 
three hundred of ns sweeps there, in a large 
green, at the back of her house. I run away 
from my master once, but was carried back^ 
and was rather better used. M}* master then 
got me knee and onkle^pods, and bathed my 
limbs in salt and water, and% ^managed to 
drag on seven sorrowful years with him. I 
was glad to be my own man at last, and I cut 
tho sweep- trade, bought pandean gipes, and 
started with an obgan-man, aS his” mate. I 
saved money with the organ-man and then 
bought a drum. He gave me five shillings, 
a-week and my witUes and drink, washing and 
lodging ; but there wasn’t so much music afloat 
then. I left the music-man and went out 
with ‘ Michael,' tlie Italy bear. Michael was 
the man’s name that brought over the beai* 
from somewhere abroad. He was a Italy man ; 
and he used to beat the bear, and manage fthr ; 
they called her Jemty; but Michael was not 
to ^ xoughish to her, qnless she was ohstrd- 
pelous. If she were, he showed her the large ^ 
mop-stick, and beat her with it — hard some- 
times — specially when she wouldn’t let the 
monkey get a top on her head; for that was 
a port of the perfomonoe. The monkey was 
dressed the same as -a soldier, hut the hear 
had no dress but her mtmzle and cbaiA. The 
moi^y (a clever fellow h# was, and eould 
jump over sticks like a' ChtMaa) was etdled 
BUly. Ho jumped up ioid dowfi the bear, too> 
and on his master’s shouidersy where he set 
as Michael walked up and down the streets.^ 
The bear been taught tp roll and tumble. ' 
She rolled right frer her tiead, all' round a ' 
stick, and then sne dimeed round about it. ^ 
She did it at the word 6f command. Michael 
said to hery ' Bound and rohnd agdin.’ We 


ityo ms Lom os foott, ^ 

fed her on 1«ead> • fawt0m-W hileH “ He Ihed vet; eax^l, chieflf on rice end 

alter tier work inkalfa-pail of yr^ri tho same mi »ver7 vrlth it, vrhicli 

evetymoming; naviOr Im <MtUed'mafmsl;av* He was airery oldman. 

bread, baile4 'tatoes,, or raw Is^ta : uiea^ I bad ^ma^estia* some^esy but 1 dldu’tbko 
would baye mode bat, sa^mgee Hie moi^bey it much, X drummed a^d piped my way 
was fed opou nutSy apples, giugerbt^, or £s)m Chester to Xiondoa, and there took up 
' anytl4im«, Sendee them wb had two dauwg- ydth another Ibreigner,^ hjimedi CJhreen, in the 
dogs. The beac didn't like theih, and they ^oek-work«ftgure lme« 
were kept on one side in pexibrmmg:. The -^ The dguree were a Turk called Blue- 
dogs jumped through hoops, and danced on beard». b wory.a Isdy colled Jjady Oatarinay 
' their bindle^; they're eesyisb enough trained, and Neptune's car, which we called Nelson’s car 
Sometimes the butchers set bydl-dogs, two or as #011; but it was Neptune’s car by riglits. 
r three at a time>at Jenny; and Michael and me ** These Agures disced on a table, when 
^ had to beat them off as well aa the two other taken out of a hox.. Each had its own dance 
[ men that we had with us. Those two men col- when wound up, 

I looted the money, and I played the pipes and ** First come my Lady Catarina. She» and 

drum, and Michael minded the bear and the the others of them, were full two feet high, 

dogs and monkey* In London we did very well. She had a cork body, and a veiybandsoma 
The West-end was the best. Whiteobapel was silk dress, or musUn, according to the fashion,^ 

I crowded for us, butionly with ha’pence. I or the season- ^Black in Lent,, according to 
1 don’t know what Michael made, but 1 bad what the nobility wore. 

I seven shillings o-week, with my wittles and Lady Catarina, when wound up, danced a 

I lodging. Michael done well. We geuercdly reel for seven minutes, the sailor a hornpipe,, 
hod twenty to thirty shillings every night in and Bluebeard shook his head, rolled his 
ha’pence, and used to give twenty-one shillings eyes, and moved lus sword, just as natural as. 
of it for a one-pound note ; for they was in life. Neptune’s car went either straight or 
then. When we’ve travelled in the coimtry, round table, as it was set. 
we’ve sometimes had trouble to get lodgings Wo often showed our performances in the 
for the bear. We’ve had to ^eep in outhouses houses of the nobility, and would get ten or 
with her, and have sometimes lightened people twelve ehillings at a good house, where there> 
that didn't know as we was there, hut nothing were ohildrmi. 

seiious. Bears is well-behaved enou^ if they had a tlurd share, and in town and 
ain’t oggravatede Perhaps no one hut mo is oountiy we cleared fifty shilliugs a- week? at 
left in England now what properly understands least, every week, among the three of us, after 
a dancing-bear. ^ our keep and expenses were paidt 

Jenny wasu't ever baited, but offers, was At Doncaster races we have takeu three 
made for it by sporting characters. pounds in f\{day> and four pounds at Lmoodn 

The oounby was better than London, races, 
when the weather allowed ; but in Gloucester, « Country, in summer, is hotter than town, 
Cheltenham, and a good many places, we There’s now no such exhibition, barring thw 
weren’t let in the high streets. one I have; but that’s pledged. It cost twenty 

The gentlefolk in the balconies, both in pounds at Mr. -—^'s for the four figures with- 
I town and country, where they had a good out dress. I saved uioney, which went in an 
1 sight, were our best friends* filnesa of rheumatio gout. There's no beara 

*at’s more than thirty joara a at all allowed now. Times are changed, and 

goQ(k bit more now; at Cheater races, one all few the worser. I stuck to the clock-work 
year, we were all taken, and put Into prison : concern sis^teen years, and Imowa all parts of 
bear, and dogs, and mtwioiauer,m»dall-^very the country— Jreland, Scotland* Guernsey^ 
one-supheoause we played.a day after the racaa; Jersey, and the Wo of Wight* 
i '^that was Saturday. ** A month before Christmas we used to put 

“Wewereallin quod until Monday mom- the figures by, fhr the weather didn’t suit; 
ing, I donthnow howtbe authorities fed the and then we went with a galantee show of a 
hear* Weweroeachin as^arateeeU, andl magic lantern. We showed it on a white 
•had bread siid eheea9» and grueh, sheet, or on the casing, big or little, in the 

On Monday morning we were discharged, houses of the gentlefolk, and the schoek 
and the bm waa shot hy the ma^pstrate’s whm tberewaaahreaking-up. It was shown 
orders. They wanted to hang poor Jenny at by way. iof a treat to the a^olars. There was 
first, hut she was shot* and sold to the hair- Harlequin, and Billy Button, and mchtlike. 

' dresaersu We had ten and ampence and fifteen shilUnffa 

^ X QQiddn't stay te ase>ersho^ and^ad to for each perfonnanee, and did very well 4n<- 
go into an ahdmuis on, the road, l don’t deed. I have that galantee «how now, but 
tomw Wk^ her OSfieeim sold for. It wasn't it b^gs in very Utae, . 
ve^yfkk / • ' . > H^peen’a dead, and aB in the fine’s dead, 

^'Miohaaland me l^epl parted a| Chester, The galantee show don’t answer, 

and he went, home isoh to ^ing his hao^e magio JLanternsi are so cheap in the 
monkey mid do^vdlhldmt I h^f^ ahops. When wn started^ magic lant^ 
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wasn’t so common ; but wo can't keep hold of 
a good tiling in these times. It was a reg*lar 
thing for Christmas once — the galantee 
shows. 

1 can make,' in a holiday time, twenty 
shillings a- week ; but that’s only at holiday 
times, and is just a mere casualty a few time^ 
a year. 

“ I do other jobs, when I can get ’em — at 
other times, I delivers bills, carries boards, and i 
helps at funerals.” 

Tub Chinese SnADEsf 

“ The proper name of my exhibition,” said a 
showman of this class to me, “ is Lez Hombres, 
or the shades ; that's the proper name for it, 
for Baron BoUischlld told me so when I per- 
formed before liim. We call| it the Chinese 
galantee show. It was invited over there 
with the Chinese, and some travellers went 
over there and see them doing it, and they 
come over hero and toll us about it. They 
didn't do it as we do, you know. As for doing 
pieces, we lick them out of Uie field. Them only 
did the shadows, we do a piece with 'em. 

“ I should say, sir, — let me calculate-— it is 
about twenty-six years since the ombres first 
come out. Beduce it if you like, but that’s the 
time. Thomas Poiis was the first as come 
out with them. Then Jim Macklin, and Paul i 
Hiring tho celebrated clown, and the best| 
showman of Punch in the world for pantomime 
tricks — comic business, you know, but not for 
showing in a gentleman's house — ^>vas tlie next 
that ever come out in the streets with the 
Chinese galantee show. 1 think it was his own 
ingenuity that fimt gave him the notion. It 
was thoughts of mind, you know, — ^you form 
the opinion in your own mind, you know, by 
taking it from tho Chinese. They met a 
friend of theirs who had come from China, and 
he told him of the shadows. One word is as 
good as fifty, if it’s a little grammatical — sound 
judgment. When it first come out, ho began 
with tho scene called* Mr. Jobson the Cobbler,' 
and that scene has continued to be popular to 
the present day, and the best scene out. He 
did it just equally the same as they do it now, 
in a Punch-ond-Judy frame, with a piece of 
calico stretched in firont, and a light behind to 
throw the shadows on the sheet. 

“ Paul Herring did excellent well with it — 
nothing less than 30$. or 21. a-night. He 
didn't stop long at it, because ho is a stage 
clown, and hod other business to attend to. 
I saw him the first time he performed. It 
was in the Waterloo-read, and the next night 
X were out with one of my own. I only require 
to see a thing once to be able to do it ; but you 
must have ingenuity, or it's no use whatsum- 
diver. Every one who had a Punch-and-Judy 
iVame took to it ; doing the regular business in | 
the day and at night turning to the shadows. { 
In less than a week there ^ere two others out, 
and then Paul Hexring cut it. He only done I 


it for a lark. He was hard up for money and 
got it. 

“I was the first that ever had a regular 
piece acted in his show. I believe there’s 
nobody else as did, but only them that’s copied 
me. They come and follow me, you under- 
stand, and copied me. I am the author of 
‘Cobbler Jobson,* and ‘ Kitty biling the Pot, or 
the Woodchopper’s Frolic.' There’s ‘Billy 
Button's journey to Brentford on horseback, 
and his favorite servant, Jeremiah Stitchem, in 
want of a situation.’ I’m the author of that, 
too. It’s adapted from the equestrian piece 
brought out at Astley's. I don’t know who 
composed * the Broken Bridge.’ It’s too ftff 
gone by to trace who the first author is, but it 
was adapted from the piece brought out for- 
merly at Drury-lane Theatre. Old ancient 
gentlemen has told me so who saw it, when it 
was first brought out, and they’re old enough 
to be my grandfather. I’ve new revised it. 

“Wo in general goes out about 7 o’clock, 
because we gets away from the noisy children 
—they place them to bed, and we gets re- 
spectable audiences. We choose our jdaces 
for pitching : Leicestor-squore is a very good 
place, and so is Islington, but liegent-street is 
about the principal. There’s only two of us 
about now, for it’s dying away. When I’ve a 
mind to show I con show, and no mistake, for 
I’m better now than I was twenty years ago. 

“ ‘ Kitty biling tlio Pot, or the Woodchopper’s 
Frolic,’ is this. The shadow df tho fireplace is 
seen witli the fire alight, and *the smoke is 
made to go up by mechanism. The wood- 
chopper comes in very hungry and wonts his 
supper. He calls his wife to ask it the leg of 
mutton is done. He speaks in a gruff voice. 
He says, ♦ My wife is very lazy, and I don’t 
think my supper’s done. I’ve been chopping 
wood all the days of my life, and I want a 
bullock's head and a sack of potatoes.’ The 
wife comes to him and speaks in a squeaking 
voice, and she tells him to go and chop some 
more wood, and in half-an-hour it will be 
ready. Exaunt. Then the wife call^the 
daughter Kitty, and tells her to see that the 
pot don’t boil over ; and above all to be sure 
and see that the cat* don't steal the mutton 
' out of the pot. Kitty says, ‘ Yes, mother. 111 
take particular care that the mutton don’t steal 
the cat out of the pot.' Gross-questions, you 
see — comic business. Then mother says, 
‘ Kitty, bring up the broom to sweep up 
room,’ and Kitty replies, ‘Yes, mummy, I’ll 
bring up the room to sweep up the broom.* 
Exaunt again. It’s regulay stage business and 
cross -questions. She brings up the broom, 
and the cat's iutroduoed wliiUt she is sweeping. 
The c& goes Meaw ! meaw ! meaw ! and Kitty 
gives it a crack with the broom. Then Kitty 
ets the bellows ^and blows up the fire. It’s a 
eautiful representation, for you see her work-* 
ing the bellows, and the fire get up, and the 
sparks fly up the diimney. She <says, * If I 
don't make haste the mutton will be sure to 
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steolthe cat out of the pot.’ She blows the 
fire right out, and says, * Why, the fire's blowed 
the bellows out ! hut I don’t mind, I shall go 
and play at shuttlecock.' Child like, you see. 
Then the cat comes in again, and says, Meaw ! 
meaw! and then gets up and steals the 
mutton. You see her drag it out by the claw, 
and she bums herself and goes, spit ! spit ! | 
Then the mother comes in and sees the fire 
out, and says, * Where my daughter 7 Here’s 
the fire out, and my husband’s coming home, 
and there isn’t a bit of mutton to eat! * She 
calls * Kitty, Kitty I ' and when she comes, asks 
where she’s been. '^I’ve been playing at 
shuttlecock.’ The mother asks, ’ Are you sure 
the cat hasn’t stolen the mutton.' ’ Oh, no, 
no, mother,' and exaunt again. Then the 
mother goes to the pot. She’s represented 
with a squint, so she has one eye up the 
chimney and another in the pot. She cidls 
out, * Where’s the mutton 7 It must be down 
at the bottom, or it has boiled away.’ Then 
the child comes in and says, ’Oh! mother, 
mother, here’s a great he-she-tom cat been and 
gone off with the mutton.' Then the mother 
falls down, and calls out, ’1 shall faint, I 
shall faint! Oh! bring me a pail of gin.’ Then 
she revives, and goes and looks in the pot 
again. It's regular stage business, and if it 
was only done on a large scale would be 
wonderful. Then comes the correction scene. 
Kitty comes t^ her, and her mother says, 

‘ Where havoyou been 7’ and Kitty says, ‘ Play- 
ing at shuttlecock, mummy;’ and then the 
mother says, * I’ll give you some shuttlecock 
witli tho gridiron,' and exaunt, and comes 
bock with the gridiron ; and then you see her 
^vith the child on her knee correcting of her. 
Then the woodchopper comes in and wants 
his supper, after chopping wood all the days 
of his life. * Where's supper ?' * Oh, a nasty 
big he-she-tom cat has been and stole the 
mutton out of the pot.’ ‘What?’ passionate 
directly, you see. Then she says,/ You must 
put ^p with bread and cheese.’ He answers, 

‘ That don't suit some people,’ and then comes 
a fight. Then Spring-heeled Jack is intro- 
duced, and he carries off the fireplace and pot 
and all. Exaunt. That’s the end of the piece, 
and a very good one it was. I took it from 
Paris, and improved on it. Paris had no 
workable figures. It was very inferior. He 
had no fire. It’s a dangerous concern the fire 
is, for it’s done with a little bit of the snuff of 
a candle, and if you don’t mind you go alight. 
It’s a beauti^l performance. 

“ Our exhibition* generally begins with a 
Sailor doing a hornpipe, and then the tight- 
tope dancing, and after uiat the Scotch^ horn- 
pipe dancing. The little figures regularly 
move their legs as if dancing, same as on 
the stage, only it’s more cleverer, for they’re 
made to do it by ingenuity. Then comes the 
piece calle4} ‘ Cobbler Jobson.* ^ We call it ‘ the 
laughable, pomio, and interesting scene of old 
Fatiber Jobson, the London cobbler; or, the old 


Lady disappointed of her Slipper.* T am in 
front, doing tho speaking and playing tho music 
on the pandanean pipe. That's the real word 
for the pipe, from the Homans, when thej 
first invaded England. That’s the first music 
ever introduced into England, when the 
Itomans first invaded it. I have to do the 
dialogue in four different voices. There is 
the child, the woman, the countryman, and 
my^lf, and there's not many os can do it 
besides me and another. 

“ The piece called Cobbler Jobson is this. It 
opens with the shadow of a cottage on one side 
of the sheet, and a cobbler’s stall on the other. 
There are boots and shoes hanging up in tho 
^dows of the cobbler’s stall. Cobbler Jobson 
is supposed at work inside, and heard singing : 

* An old cobbler I am. 

And 11 VO in my stall ; 

It Borvoa tno for house, 

Parlour, kitohei), and all. 

No coin in my pookot, 

No oaro in my pale, 

I sit down at my ease, 

And get drunk when I please. 

Hi down, hi dorry down. 

“ Then ho sings again ; 

* Last night I took a wife, 

And when I Arst did woo hei; 

I vowed I'd stick through llfo 
LUco cobblers’ wax unto her. 

Hi down, derrydown down down.* 

“ Then the figure of a little girl comes in 
and raps at the door: ‘Mr. Jobson, is my 
mamma’s slipper done?’ ‘No, miss, it's not 
done ; but if you’ll call in holf-an-hour it shall 
bo well done, for I’ve taken tho soles off and 
put the upper leathers in a pail to soak.' 
‘What, in a pail?’ ‘Yes^ my door, witliout 
fail.’ ‘ Then you won’t disappint.' ‘ No, my 
dear, I’d sooner a pot than a pint.’ ‘ Then I 
may depend?’ ‘Yes, and you won’t have it.’ 
Ho says this aside, so the girl don’t hear him. 
Then Jobson begins to sing again. Ho comes 
in front and works. You see his lapstone and 
the hammer going. He begins to sing : 

'’T’other morning for breakfliBt on bacon andapln- 
nage, 

Says 1 to my wife, ‘ I’m going to Greenwich ;• 

Says she, * Dicky Hall, then I’ll go too 1 ' 

Says I, * Mrs. Hull, I’ll bo dished If you do. 

Hi down, hi derry down.* 

“ Then the little girl comes in again to 
know if the slipper is done; and as it isn’t, it’s 
‘ My dear, yop must go without it.’ Then 
she gets impertinent, and says, ‘I shan't go 
with it, you nasty old waxy, waxy, we^, waxy, 
waxy ! Oh, you nasty old ball of bristles and 
bunch of wax ! ’ Then he tries to hit her, and 
she runs into the house, and as soon as he’s 
at work she comes out again: ‘Ah, you 
nasty cobbler ! who’s got a lump of wax on his 
breeches ? who sold his wife’s shirt to boy a 
ha’porth of gin? Then the cobbler is regu- 
larly vexed, and he tries to coax her into the 
stall to her. * Here, my dear, here’s a 
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lump of pudden and a farden/ * Oh, yes, you 
nasty old cobbler ! you only want to give me 
a lump of pudden on my back.’ ‘Here’s a 
penny, my dear, if you’ll fetch it.* ‘ Chuck 
it here, and 111 fetch it.’ At last she goes 
into the stdl, and she gets a hiding with the 
hammer. She cries out, ‘You nasty old 
cobbler waxy ! waxy, waxy ! Ill go and tell my 
mother all about it.’ That’s what we call 
the aggriwating scene; and next comes the 
passionate scene. 

“ He begins singing one of his songs. He 
thi nil's he’s all right now he's got rid of the 
girl. 

“ Then comes in the old lady, shaking with 
rage. ‘ How dare you to strilio my child in 
this hero hind of a manner ! Gome out of the 
stall, or ni pull you out neck and crop ! ' 
Then Jobson is in a funk, and expects a 
hiding. ‘ Oh, mum ! I’m very sorry, but your 
child said, I skinned a cat for ninepence, and 
called me cobbler waxy, waxy, waxy.’ ‘ I won’t 
believe a word of it, M r. J obson.’ ‘ Yes, mum, 
your child’s very insaulting.’ ‘ How dare you 
strike the chick ? You nasty old villain ! I’ll 
tear the eyes out of you.’ 

“ A fight then commences between them, 
and the old lady gets the worst of it. Then 
they make it up, and they’ll have some gin. 

* rU he a penny to your threepence,’ says Hie 
cobbler; and the old lady says, ‘ Oh, I con 
always treat myself.* Then there’s another 
fight, for thei-U's two lights in it. The old 
lady gets the worst of it, and runs into the 
cottage, and then old Jobson cries, ‘ I’d better 
he off, stall and all, for fear she should come 
back with the kitchen poker.* tThat finishes 
up the scene, don’t you see, for he carries off 
the stall with him. 

“ Cobbler Jobson is up to the door, I think. 
It’s first rate ; it only wonts elaborating. ‘Billy 
Button’ is a very laughable thing, and equally 
up to the door. There’s another piece, called 

* Billy Waters, the celebrated London Beggar;’ 
and that’s a great hit. There’s the * Bull< 
baiting.’ That’s all the scenes I know of. I 
believe I am the only man that knows the 
Urords all through. ‘ Kitty biling the pot’ 
is one of the most beautifullost scenes in the 
world. It wants expounding, you know ; for 
you could open it the whole length of the 
theatre. I wanted to take Bomsgate Theatre, 
and do it there ; hut they wanted a-night, 
and that was too much for me. I should 
have put a sheet up, and acted it witli real 
figures, as large as life. * 

** When I was down at Brighton, acting 
irith the Chinese galanteo show, I was forced 
to drop performing of them. Oh dear! oh 
dear ! don’t mention it. You’d have thought 
the town was on fire. You never saw such 
an uproar as it made ; put the town in such 
an, agitation, that the town authorities forced 
me to desist. 1 filled the whole of North- 
street, and the people was pressing upon me 
so, Uiat I was obliged to run away. I was 


lodging at the Clarence Hotel in Norih-street, 
at the time. 1 ran off down a side-street. 
The next day the police come up to me and 
tell me that 1 mustn’t exhibit that perform- 
ance again. 

. “ I shall calculate it at 5«. a*night, when I 
exhibit with the ombres. We don't go out 
every night, for it’s according to the weather ; 
but when we do, the calculation is 5s. every 
night. Sometimes it is 10s., or it may bo only 
2s. Gd.; but 5s. is a fair bolonee. Take it 
all the year round, it would come to l)s. 
a-week, taking the ,good weather in the bad. 
It’s no use to exaggerate, for the shoo is sure 
to pinch somewhere if you do. 

“ We go out two men together, one to play 
the pipes and speak the ports, and the other 
to work tile figures. I always do the speaking 
and the music, for that’s what is the most par- 
ticular. When we do a full performance, such 
os at juvenile parties, it takes one about one 
hour and ' a quarter. For attending parties 
we generally gets a pound, and, perhaps, w^e 
may get three or four during the Christmas 
hoUday-time, or perhaps a dozen, for it’s ac- 
cording to the recommendation from one lo 
another. If you goes to a gentleman’s house, 
it’s according to wJiether you behave yourself 
in a superior sort of a manner; but if you 
have any vulgarity about you you must exaunt, 
and there’s no recommendation. 

“ Tom Paris, tlie first mai^ that brought out 
the ombres in the streets, wa&b a short, stout 
man, and very old. He kept at it for four or 
five years, I believe, and he made a very com- 
fortable living at it, but he died' poor ; what 
became of him I do not know. Jim Macklin 
I’ve very little knowledge of. He was a stage 
performer, but I’m not aware what he did 
do. I don’t know when he died, but he's 
dead and gone; all the old school is dead 
and gone — all the old ancient performers. 
Paul Herring is the only one that’s alive now, 
and he does tlie clown. He’s a capital clown 
for tricks; he works his own tricks : ^that’s 
the beauty of him. 

“ When wo are performing of an evening, 
the hoys and children will annoy us awful. 
They follow us so that we are obliged to go 
miles to get away fipom them. They will have 
the best places ; they give each other raps on 
the head if they don’t get out of each other’s 
way. I’m obliged to get fighting myself, and 
give it them with the drumsticks. They’ll 
throw a stone or two, and then you have to 
run after them, and swear you’re going to kill 
them. There’s the most*boys down -at Spital- 
fields, and St. Luke’s, and at Islington ; that’s 
wherg there’s the worst boys, and the most 
audaciousest. 1 dare not go into St. Luke’s ; 
they spile their own amusement by making 
a noise and disturbance. Quietness is every- 
thing; th^ haven’t the sense to know that. 
If they give us any money it's very trifling, 
only, perhaps, a fiurden or a h^fpenny, and 
then it’s only one out of a fifty or a hundred. 
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The groat bosiBoss is to keep them quiet. 
No ; girls ain’t better behaved than boys ; they 
was much wus. I'd sooner have fifty boys 
round mo than four girls. The imperdnence 
of them is above bearing. They come carry- 
ing babies, and pushing, and crowding, and 
tearing one another to pieces. * You’re afore 
me — 1 was fiist — No you wasn’t — Yes I was’ — 
and that’s the way they go on. If a big man 
comes in front I'm obliged to ask him to 
go backwards, to let the little children to see. 
If they’re drunk, perhaps they won’t, and 
then there’s a row, and all the children will 
join in. Oh, it’s dreadful erksome ! 

“ I was once performing on Islington-green, 
mul some drunken people, whilst X was col- 
lofling my money, knocked over the concern 
from wanton mischief. They said to me, 

* Wc haven’t seen nothing, master.* I said, 

* I can see you; and haven’t you got a brown?’ 
Then tliey begun laughing, and I turned 
round, and there was the show in a blar^e, 
and my mate inside a kicking. I think it was 
two or three drunken men did it, to injure a 
poor man from gaining his livelihood from 
the sweat of his brow. That’s eighteen yeai’s 
ago. 

“ I was up at Islington last week, and I 
was really obliged to give oyer on account of 
the children.. The moment I put it down 
tliere was thousands round me. They was 
sarcy and impertinent. There was A good 
collection oi people, too. But ou account of 
tlio theatrical business we want quiet, and 
they’re so noisy there's no being heard. It’s 
morals i§ oveiy thing. It’s shameful how pa- 
rents lets their children run about the streets. 
As soon as they fill their bellies off they are, 
till they are hungiy again. 

“ The higher class of society is those who 
^ve ns the most money. The working man 
is g(K)d for his penny or halfpenny, but the 
higher class supports the exlubition. The 
swells in Eegent-street ain’t very good. They 
copes and looks on for a moment, and then 
go on, or sometimes they exempt themselves 
with * I’m sorry, but I’ve got no pence.*’ The 
b/est is the gentlemen ; I can tell them in a 
minute by their appearance. 

When we are out performing, we in ge- 
nerally bum three candles at once behind 
the curtain. One is of no utility, for it wants 
expansion, don't you see. I don’t like naphtha 
or oil-lamps, 'cos we're confined there, and it's 
very unhealthy. It*s very warm as it is, and 
you must have a eye like a hawk to watch it, 
GT it won't throw the shadows. A brilUaut 
light and a clean sheet is a great attraction, 
and it^s the attraction is everything^# In the’ 
course of the evening we’ll bum six penny 
caudles ; we generally use the patent one, ’cos 
it tlirows a clear light. Wo cut them in half. 
Wh>m we use the others I have to keep a 
look-out,^and tell my mate to snuff the can- 
dles wh^ the shadows get dim. I usually 
say, * Snuff the candles!* out loud, because 


that’s a word fbr the outside and the inside 
too, ’cos it let the company know it isn’t til 
over, and leads them to expect another scene 
or two.” 

Exhiditor of Mech^nioal Eioures. 

“ I AM the only man in London — and in 
England, I think — ^who is exhibiting the figuer 
of mechanique ; that is to say, Icelle figuers, 
that move their limbs by wheels and springs, 
as if tliey was de living cretures. I am a 
native of Pai*ma in Italy, where I was born ; 
that is, you understand, I wa*! boin in tho 
Duchy of Pni’ma, not in the town of Puma— 
in the carapagne, where my father is a fanner ; 
not a large fanner, hut a little farmer, with 
just enough land Ibr living. I used to work 
for my father in his fields. I was married 
when I have 20 years of ago, and I Iiave a 
child aged 10 years. I have only 30 years of 
age, though 1 have tho air of 40. l*ardoii, Mon-r 
sLeurl all my friends say I have tho air of 
40, and yon say that to make mopleasm*e. 

“ When I am with my father, t save up all 
tho money tliat I can, for there is very lectio 
business to bo done in tho campagne of Parma, 
and I determine myself to cojne to Londres, 
where there is affair to bo done, 1. like Londres 
much better than tho campagne of Parma, 
because there is so much afiairs to be done. I 
save up all my money, I become very ccono- 
miquo. I live of very lectio, and when I have 
a loetlo money, X say adieu to mjr father and I 
commence my voyages. 

“ At Paris X buy a box of music. They ore 
made at Cfenevo these box of music. When I 
come to Londres, 1 go to the public-house-*- 
tho palais de gin, you understand — and there 
I show my box of music— yes, musical box you 
call it — and when I get, some money I live 
very economiqiic, and then when it become 
more money I buy another machine, which I 
buy in Paris, It was a box of music, and on 
the top it had leetle figuers, which do move 
their eyes and their linibs when I mounts tho 
spring with the key. And then there is music 
inside the box at the same time. I have throe 
leetle figuers to this box: ono was Judith 
cutting the head of the infidel chief— what 
you call him?— Holeferones. She lift her 
arm with the sword, and she roll her eyes, and 
then the other hand is on bis head, which it 
lifts. It docs this all the time the music play, 
until I put , 01:1 another figucr of the soldat 
which mounts tho guard— yes, which is on 
duty. The soldat goes to sleep, and bis head 
falls on his bosom. Then he wake again and 
lift his lance and roll his eyes. Then ho goes 
to sleep again, so long until 1 put on the other 
figuer of tho lady with the plate in the hand, 
and she make salutation to me company for to 
ask some money, and she continue to do this 
so long as anybody give her money. All the 
time the music in the box continues to play. 

^'Itakejk great quantity of money with these 
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figuera, 3«. a-day, and I live very ^conomique 
until 1 put aside a sum large enough to buy 
the figuers 'which I exhibit now. 

“ My most aged child is at Parma, with my 
father in the campagne, but my wife and my 
other child, which has only 18 months of age, 
are 'with me in Londres. 

It is two months sinco I have my new 
figuers. 1 did have them sent from Germany 
to me. They have cost a great deal of money 
to me ; as much as 35/. without duty. They 
have been made in Germany, and are veiy 
clever figures. 1 will show them to you. They 
perform on the round table, which must be 
level or they will not turn round. This is the 
Imp^atrice of the French — Eugenie — at 
least I call her so, for it is not like her, because 
her cheveleure is not arranged in the style of 
the Imph-atrice. The infants like better to 
see the Imperatrice than a commem lady, that 
is why I call her the Imperatrice. She holdh 
one arm in the air, and you will see she turns 
round like a person waltzing. The noise you 
hear is from the wheels of the m£chanique, 
which is under her petticoats. You shall notice 
her eyes do move as she waltz. The next 
figure is the carriage of the Emperor of the 
French, with the Queen and Prince Albert and 
the King de Sardaigne inside. It will run 
round the table, and Uie horses will move as if 
they gallop. It is a very clever mechanique. 
I attache this wire from the front wheel to the 
centre of the table, or it would not make the 
round of the table, but it would run off the 
side and break itself. My most clever m6> 
chanique is the elephant. It does move its 
trunk, and its tail, and its legs, as jf walking, 
and all the time it roll its eyes from side to 
side like a real elephant. It is the cleverest 
elephant of m^hanique in the world. The 
leetle Indian on the neck, who is the driver, 
lift his arm, and iir the pavilion on the back 
the chieftain of the Indians lift his bow and 
arrow to take aim, and put it down again. 
That m6chanique cost me very much money. 
The elephant is worth much more than the 
Imp^atrice of the French. I could buy two — 
three-— Imperatrice for my elephant. 1 would 
like sooner lose the Imp^atrice than any 
malheur arrive to my elephant. There are 
plenty more Imph'atrice, but the elephant is 
very rare. I have also a figuer of Tyrolese 
peasant. She go round the table a short dis- 
tance and then turn, like a dancer.. I must 
get her repaired. She is so weak in her wheels 
and springs, which wind up under her petticoats, 
like the Imperatrice. She has been cleaned 
twice, and yet her mechanique is very bod. 
Ob, I have oiled her ; but it is no good, she 
must be taken to pieces. 

“ When I sent to Germany to get these 
mechanique made for me, I told the mechan- 
ician what I desired, and he mode them for 
me. I invented the figuers out of my own 
head, and he did the mechanique. I have 
voyaged in Holland, and there. 1 see some 


mechanique, and I noticed them, and then I 
gave the order to do so and so. My elephant 
is the best of my leetle figures; there is more 
complication. 

“ I first come to England eighteen years a- 
go, before I was married, and I stop here ^ 
seven years ; then I go back again to Parma, 
and then I come back again to England four 
years ago, and here I stop ever since. 

** I exhibit my leetle figures in the street. 
The leetle children like to see my figuers me- I 
chanique dance round the table, and the car- 
riage, with the horses which gallop ; but over 
all they like my elephant, with the trunk 
which curls up in front, like those in the 
Jardin des Plantes, or what you call it 
Zoological Gardens. 

When I am in the street I have two men 
beside myself, one plays the- organ, and the 
other carry the box with the mechanique fi- 
guers inside, and I ci^ the table. The box 
with the mechanique is in weight about 80 lbs. 
English, and there are straps at the back for 
the arms to go through. It is as large as a 
chest of drawers, for the leetle figures ore 
eighteen inches high, and each has a com- 
partment to itself. I pay my men 1/. a-month, 
besides lodge, clean, and grub him. 

** The organ for the music is mine. I have 
another organ, with a horse to draw it, which 
I want to sell; for the horse, and the two 
men to play it, destroy all the profits. 

“ When I make my figuers xo, play in the 
street I must make the table level, for they 
will not mount up a hill, because the m^cha- 
nique is not sufficiently strong for timt. I go 
to the West-end to show my leetle figures to 
the gentlemans and ladies, and their families ; 
and I go to the East-end to the families of the 
work-people. I also go to Brixton and Hox- 
toni where they are severe for religion. They 
like my figures because they are moral, and 
their chil£en can see tliem without sinning. 
But everywhere my figures have much suc- 
cess. Of all the places, I prefer, rather, Be- 
gent-street, and there I go to the leetle streets, 
in the comers, close by the big street. If I 
caloule how much moqey I receive for all 
the year,— but I have only had tliem two 
months,— -it is six shillings by day regularly. 
Sometime I take ten shillings, and some- 
times four shillings, but it settles itself to six 
shillings a-day. After paying for my men, and 
to clean, lodge, and grub them, I have three 
shillings for myself. 

** In wet weather, when it makes rain, or * 
when there is fog, I cannot quit my house to 
show my figures, for the humidity attack the 
springs and wheels of the mechanique: be- 
sides, ^en it falls rain the dresses of my 
figuers are spoiled ; and the robes of the Im- 
p^ratrice and th^ Tyrolese peasant are of 
silk and velvet bodies, with spangles, and 
they soon spoil. They cost me much money 
to repair their springs, — never less than eight 
shillings for each time : my peasant 'has been 
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flrr«mged twice in her springs. It was a watch- 
maker who arranged her, and he had to take 
all her inside out ; and you know what those 
Jdnd of people charge for their time. 

“ Sometimes, when I am out with my fi- 
giiers, the ladies ask me to perform my figiiers 
before their windows, to show them to their 
families. The leetle children look through 
the window, and then they cannot hear the 
movement of the mechanique, and the hgiiers 
look like living. When the organ play a 
valtz to the Imperatiice, he has to tuni the 
handle quick at the commencement, when the 
spring is strong in tlie m^chanique, and she 
turn quick ; and to make the music slow when 
she turn less often, wlien the spring get weak 
at the end. This makes it have the look of 
being true to one living, — as if she danced to 
the music, although the organ play to her 
dancing. 1 always mount the hgures with 
the key myself. 

“ I have never performed to a school of young 
scholars, but I have visited evening-parties of 
children with my m^chanique. For that Uiey 
give me sometimes 8s., sometimes 10s., just os 
they are generous. My mijchanique require 
nearly one liour to see them to perfection. 
The Tmperatrice of the French is what they 
admire more than the paysanne of Tyrol. The 
dress of the Imp^ratrice has a long white veil 
behind her hairs, but her costume is not so 
soignee as the peasant’s, for she has no 
spangles ; bqt ftiey like to see the Imperatiice 
of the French^ and they excuse her toilet be- 
cause she is noble. My elephant is the greatest 
delight fo^them, because it is more compli- 
cated in its mechanique. I have always to 
mount with the key the springs in its inside 
at least three times before they are fatigued 
'With admiring it. 

“ 1 never perfonn in the streets during the 
night, because the air is damp, and it causes 
injures to my mechanique; besides, I must 
have lights to show off the costume of my 
ligimrs, and my table is not lar(^ enough. 

‘*Tt is not only tiio leetle children that ad- 
mire my mechanique, but persons of a ripe 
age* 1 often have gentlemen and ladies stand 
round my table, and tliey say ‘ Very clever ! ' to 
see the lady figuers valtz, but above all when 
my elephant lift his trunk. The leetle children 
will follow fne a long way to see my flguors, 
for they know wc cannot cany the box far 
without exhibiting, on account of its weight 
But my table is too high for them, unless they 
are at a distance to see the figuers perform. If 
my table was not 'high, the leetle children 
would want to take hold of my figuers. I 
always cany a small stick with me ; when 
the leetle children, who are being carried by 
other leetle children, put their hand to my 
figuers, 1 touch them with stiqkr uot for to hurt 
them, but to make them, take their hand away 
and prevent them &om doing hurt to my 
mechanique. 

^When'tha costume of mylmptoitrice is 


destroyed by time and wear, my wife makes 
new clothes for her. Yes, as you say, she is 
the dress-maker of the Imperatrico of tho 
French, but it is not the Emperor who ^jays 
the hiU, but myself. The Iinptratriee — tiu.* 
one T have, not that of the Emperor — does not 
want more than half a yard of silk for a petti- 
coat. In the present style of fasliion I inako 
her petticoat very lai*ge and full, not for the 
style, but to hido tho mechanique in her in- 
side.” 

The Telescope Exhtbitoh. 

“ It must bo about eight years since I first 
exhibited the telescope. I liavo three tele- 
scopes now, and their powers vai-y fi’om about 
30 to 300. Tho instmmenta of tho higlicr 
power arc seldom used in tho streets, beenuse 
the velocity of tlio planets is so great tlint 
they almost escape tho eye before it «'an tix it. 
The opening is so very small, that thoiigii 
I call pass niy cyo on a star in a minute, nn 
ordinary obseiver Avould have tho orb poss 
away before he could accustom his eye to tluj 
instruimmt. Iligli power is nil very well fi»r 
separating staw, mul so forth; but I’m lik(‘ 
Dr. Kitchener, I prefer a low ptnver for striMit 
purposes. A street-passer likes to see plenty | 
of margin round a star. If it fills up the ' 
opening he don't like it. | 

“ ]My business is a tailor. I follow that i 
business now. The exliihiting don’t interfere j 
with my trade, I work by day at tailoring, | 
and then, at this time of tho year (20th Oct, ! 
1850), I go out with the instrument about six 
o’clock. You see I can, with a low power, 
see Jupiterwi'^e. It is visible at about half- 
past live, but it gels above the horizon, out of 
the smoke, about a quarter post six. Satui'n 
rises about ten. 

“ From a boy I was fond of philosophical 
instruments. I was loft nn orphan when I Avas 
ten years of age ; indeed, 1 haven’t a relation 
in the world that I’m aware of, only excepting 
my -wife’s family. My mother died the same 
year as the Princes Charlotte (1818) for I can 
remember her being in mourning for her. 
My name is a very peculiar one — ^it is Tregcnt. 
This will show you that it is. I some time 
ago advertised an instrument for sale, and 1 
had a letter from gentleman living in Liver- 
pool. He said that he was sitting doAvn to 
lunch and he took up the paper, and cried 
out, * Good God \ here's my name.' He sent 
for paper and pens and ■wrote off at once. He 
asked whether I was a relation of Tregcnt, 
the great chronometer maker. He said ho 
always thought he was the only Tregent in 
England. He said he was a bachelor, and 
hoped I was too.’ Perhaps he wanted the 
name to die out. His father, he told me, 
kept a paper-mill. We corresponded a long 
I time, till I was tired, and then one day a friend 
of mine said, * Let me ivrite to him, and I'll 
tell him that if he wants any more informa- 
ation he must pay your expenses down to 
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liveipool, and you’ll pay him a visit. This 
letter was sent, and by and by comes an 
answer, telling me that I was no gentleman 
to make such a proposition, and then the 
matter dropped: 

“ When I was six years old I was brought 
up to tailoring. I was kept very close to 
work— always on the board, working. I even 
took my meals there. 1 don’t consider it 
was hard, for it was done for my own benefit 
If there was no work going on 1 used to be 
made to learn verses out of the Bible. I 
highly respected my master, for I consider 
this was done for my benefit He died in 
the country, and I was sorry for it; for if I 
hod known it, I would have gone anywhere 
to see him buiied — ay, even if it had been a 
hundred miles off. I stopped with thia party 
till 1 was ten years old. 

“ The next party I was with I was ’prenticed 
to, but he failed when I had been with him 
three or four years, and then I had more the 
keeping of him than he of me ; 1 had that 
resolve in me even at that young age. 

After 1 finished my 'prentice articles 1 
went with my society card on the tramp. I 
went all through Yorkshire, going to the 
tailors' houses of call, where tlie clubs are 
held, and a certain sum of money subscribed 
weekly, to relieve what are called tramps. In 
some towns 1 worked for months— such as 
Leeds. What is called * a tramp ' by tailors, 
means a man searching for work about the 
country. After I got bock to London I went 
to my trade a^ain, and I was particularly 
fortunate in getting good situations. When* 
ever I was out of work I’d stprt off to the 
country again. I was three years in Brighton, 
doing well, and I had six men under me. 

“ it's a^ut eight years ago that I first 
e^ibitod in the streets. It was through a 
Mend of mine that I did this. Me and my 
wife was at Greenwich . hill one Sunday. I 
was looking through a pocket-telescope of 
mine, and he says, ‘ Look through mine.' I 
did so, and it was a very good one ; and then 
he says, ‘ you should see one I’ve got 
at home ; it's an astronomical one, and this 
is terrestrial.’ 1 did so, and went and saw 
it. The first planet I saw was Venus. She 
was in her horns then, like 'the moon. 
She exhibits the same phases as the moon, 
as does also Mercury ; sometimes horns, 
sometimes half a sphere, and so on; but 
they’re the only two planets that's known 
that does so. When I saw this, I said, * Well, 
I must have something of this sort.' I went 
to a telescope-maker up at Islington, and I 
made a bargain with him, and he was to make 
me a day-and-night telescope for ffve suits of 
clothes. WeD, I bought the cloth, and raised 
all the money to complete my part of the 
contract, aUd then, when the telescope was 
finished, it wasn’t worth a d-— . You might 
as well have looked through a blacking-bottle. 
When I told him of it he said he couldn't 


help it It was worth something to look at, 
but not to look through. I pawned it for 151. 
and sold the ticket for 51. The gentleman who 
bought it was highly satisfied with it till he 
found it out. I took this one out in the 
streets to exhibit with, but it was quite use- 
less, and showed nothing ; you could see the 
planetary bodies, but it defined nothing. The 
stars was all manner of colours and forks. 
The bodies look just like a drawing in chalk 
smudged out. The people who looked through 
complained, and wouldn't come and look again, 
and that’s why I got rid of it. 

“ The next telescope I had made was by the 
manufacturer who made the one my friend 
first showed me. That maker has taken some 
hundred of pounds of me since then ; indeed,. 
I’ve had eleven five or six feet telescopes of him^ 
and his name is Mr. Mull, of 13 Albion-place, 
Clerkenwell, and the value of each of the 
object-glasses was, on the average, 301., though 
he charged me only trade-price, so I got them 
for less. 

“The fimt telescope that was of any good 
that I exhibited with in the streets was worth 
to me 251. If you was to go to Lollond he 
would have charged 1051. on a common tripod 
stand. I had it done under my own direc- 
tion, and by working myself at it, I got it very 
cheap. It wasn’t good enough for me, so I 
got lid of it. IVo got so nice about object 
glasses and their distinct vision, and the power 
they bear, that I have nevA* jested content 
un^ I have a telescope that would suit the 
first astronomer. 

“ I've got one now that will bejar a magni- 
fying i)ower 300 times, and has an object-glass 
inches diameter, with a focal lengUi of 
5 feet 6 inches. The stand is made of about 
250 pieces of brass-work, and has ratchet 
action, with vertical and horizontal move- 
ment. It cost mo 801. and Boss, Featherstone- 
buildings, would charge 2501. for it. I’m so ini- 
tiated into the sort of thing, that I generally 
get ^ my patterns made, and then I get the 
castings made, and then have them polished. 
The price of the otgect-glass is 301. I'm' 
going to take that one^out next week. It will 
weigh about 1} cwt. ‘ My present one is a 
very fine instrument indeed. I’ve nothing but 
what is excellent. You can see Jupiter and 
his satellites, and Saturn and bis bdt. This 
is a test for it. Supposing I want to see 
Polaris— that's the small star that revolves 
once in 180 years round the pole. It isn’t 
the pole star. It isn’t visible to the naketl 
eye. It’s one of th4, tests Jbr a telescope. My 
instrument gives it ia small as a pin's point. 
There’s no magniQ^ing power with a telescope 
upon stars. Of course they make them more 
brilliant, and give some that are not visible to 
the naked eye, fqr hundreds and thousands will 
pass through the field in about an hour. They 
also separate double stars, and penetrate into 
ace, nebula, and so on ; but they don't increase 
e size of stars, for the distance is too great. 
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“Tve worked about five years with this They’ll answer, ‘Three on the right, and on© on 

last one that Tve now. It weighs, with the the left,' as* they may bo at that time. IVrhapa 
stand, about 1 cwt., and 1 have to get some- a rough standing by will say, * Three moons ! 
body to help me along with it. One of my that's a lie ! there's only one, everybody 
boys in general goes along with me. knows.* Then, when they hear the observer 

“ It depends greatly upon the weather as state what he sees, they'll wont to have a peep, 
to what business I do. I’vo known the moon “ When I'm busy, I do a lecture like this, 
'for a month not to be visible for twenty days Well suppose I’m exhibiting Saturn. Perhaps 
out of the lunation. I’ve known that for three we had better begin with Jupiter, for the orbit 
moons together, the atmosphere is so bad of Saturn's satellites is so extensive that you 
in London. When I do get a good night can never see them all without shifting the 
I have token 35s. ; but then I’ve taken out glass : indeed it's only in very fine climates, 
two instruments, and my boy has minded such as Cincinnati, where the eight may bo 
one. I only charge a penny a peep. Satur- observed, and indeed up to a late period it was 
days, and Mondays, and Sundays, are the believed there were only seven, 
best nights in my neighbourhood, and then I ** When the observer sees Jupiter, I begin : 
can mostly reckon on taking 20s. The other ‘Do you see tlie planet, sir? ‘ Tes.’ ‘I intro, 
nights it may be 7s. or 8«., or even only 28. Qd. duce to you Jupiter with all his four satellites. 
Sometimes I put up the instrument when it's It is distant 600 millions of miles from the 
very fine, and then it’ll come cloudy, and I sun, and its diameter is about 7000 miles. It 
have to take it down again and go home, travels round the sun at about 27,000 miles on 
Taking the year round, I should think I make hour, and its orbit is over four years, and of 
125/. a-year by tho telescope. You see my course its seasons are four times the longtli of 
business, as a tailor, keeps me in of a day, or ours, the summer lasting for a year instead of 
I might go out in ^e day and show the sun. three months.’ One night on Irishman, who 
Now to-day the sun was very fine, and the was quite the gentleman, came to mu rather 
spots showed remarkably well, and if I'd been groggy, and he says, — ‘ Old boy, what are you 
oul^I might have done well. I sold an in- looMngat?' ‘ Jupiter,' says I. ‘What’s that?' 
strument of mine once to a fireman who had says he. ‘A planet you may call it, sir,' says 
• nothing to do in the day, and thought he I; ‘and the price is one penny.’ Ho paid me 
comd make some money exhibiting the tele- and had a look, and then ho cries out, * What 
scope. He made 8^. oi: 10«. of an afternoon a deception is Uiis! By J— it’s a moon, and 
on Blackfriar’s-bridge, showing the dome of you call it a star ! ' ‘ There are four moons,’ 
St. Paul's at th6 time they were repairing it. said I. ‘ You’re another,' said he ; * there’s a 
“ When the instrument is equatoreally moon and four stars. You ought to be took 
mounted and set to time, you can pick out up for deception.’ After a time ho had 
the stars intthe day-time, and they look like another look, and tlien he was ve^ pleased, 
black specs. I could show tliem. and would briSg out gin from a neighbouring 

“People can’t stop looking through the public-house, and if he brought one, he 
telescope for long at a time, because the brought seven. 

object is soon out of the field, because of the “Another time, a man was looking through; 
velocity of tho earth's motion and the rapidity and I had a tripod stond then, and one of the 
at which the planets travel round the sun. legs was out, and he pushed the tube and 
Jupiter,for instance, 20,000 miles an hour, and down it come right in his eye. He gave a 
Saturn 29,000, soon removes them from the Ifeream and shouted out, *My God! there’s a 
field af the telescope. I have to aej^ust the star hit me slap in the eye I ' 
telescope before each person looks trough. “ Another night on old woman come up to 
It has, I fancy, hurt my eyes veiy much. My me, and she says, ‘ God bless you, sir ; I’m so 
eyesight has got veiy weak through looking glad to see you. I’ve been looking for you ever 
at the moon, for on a brilliant night it’s like a such a time. You charge a penny, don't you? 
plate of silver, and dazzles. It makes a great I'm a charwoman, sir, and would you believe 
impression on the retina of the eye. I've it. I’ve never had a penny to spare. Wliatore 
seen when looking through the telescope a you looking at? The moon? Well, I must 
black spec, just as if you h^ dropped a blot of see it.' I told her she should see it for 
ink on a piece of paper. I’ve often had nothing, and up she mounted tho steps. She 
dancing lights befbre my eyes, too— veiy often, was a heavy lusty woman, and I had to shovo 
I find a homoeopathic glpbule of belladonna her up with my shoulder to get up the steps, 
very exceUent for thdt. When she saw the moon she kept on saying, 

“When I exhibit, I in general give a short * Oh, that’s beautiful! well, it is beautiful! 
lecture , whilst they are looking thrvmgh. And that’s the moon, is it? Nqw, do tell me 
When I *am not busy Imidce them give me a all about it.' 1 told her all a^ut Mount 
description, for this reason i others are listen- Tyoho, and about the light of the sun being 
ing, and they would sooner take the word of seen on the mountain tops, and so on. When 
the observer than mine.- Suppose I'm ex- she'd looked for a time, she said, ‘Well, your 
I hibiting Jupiter, and I want ta draw cus- instrument is a finer one than my master's, 
tomers, 111 say, ‘How many moons do yousee?* but it don’t show so much as his, for he says 
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he con see the men fighting in it.' This made znoon^ and he asked the price. 'When I said 
me laugh so^ 1 very nearly let her tumble by * One penny,’ he says, * X aint got a penny, but 
taking my shoulder away from under her. hero’s three halfpence, if that's the same to 
But when she came down the steps, she sidd you;* and he gives it, and when! expected he 
something quite moved me. She threw her was about to peep^ he tuma round and says, 
hands up and cried, * If this moon is so beau- ‘ I'll be smothered if I’m going to look down 
tfful and wonderful, what must that God be that goUowa long chimney \ You've got your 
like who made it f * And oft she went It was money, and that's all your business.^ So you sea ' 
very fine, wasn't it ? ^ there are some peo];^ who are quite indifferent 

** Sometimes when I’m exhibiting there is to scientific exhibitions, 
quite a crowd collects. I've seen them “ There are, to the best of my knowledge, 
sittii^ down on the curb smoldpg and drinking, about four men besides myself, going about 
whilst they ore waiting for their tims to have with telescopes. I don’t know of any more, 
a peep. They’ll send to the public-house for Of tliese there’s only one of any account, 
beer, and then they'll stop for hours. Indeed, I’ve seen through them oil, so I may safely soy 
I’ve had my business quite interfered with by it. I consider mine the best in London ex- 
the mob, for they don’t go away after having hibiting. Hina is a very expensive instminent. 
their look. I seldom stop out od'ter 12 o'clock Eveiything depends upon the object-glass, 
at night. ^ ^ There’s glasses on some which hove been 

Sometimes when I have been exhibiting, thrown aside as valueless, and may have been 
the parties have said it was aU nonsense and bought fbr two or three pounds, 
a deception, for the stars was painted on “ The capital required to start a telescope in 
the glass. If the party has been anything the streets all depends upon the quantity of 
agreeable. I’ve taken the trouble to perauade| the object-glass, &om 31. to 501. for the object- 
him. I’ve, for instance, placed the star on the* glass alone. 

very edge of the glass, and then they’ve ‘‘Nobody, who is not acquainted, with 
seen it travel right across the field ; and as I’ve telescopes, knows the value of object-glasses, 
told them, if it was painted it couldn’t move I've known this offer to bo made — that ^lie 
and disappear from the lens. *objcct-gla6S should be placed in ono scale 

“ Most of the spectators go away quite sur- and gold in the other to weigh it down, and „ 
prised and impressed with what they have then they wouldn’t The rough glass fi%m 
seen. Some will thank mo a dozen times over. Birmingham— before it is worked — only 
Some will say, ‘Well, my penny is well laid 12 inches in diameter, will (|pst 06L Chance, 
out. 1 shouldn’t have credited it with my own at Birmingham, is the principal maker oLthe 
eyes.’ Others, but there ore vei 7 fe>y of them, crown and flint fbr optical purposes. The 
won’t believe when they hove looked. Some, Swiss used formerly to be the only makers of 
when I con see the moon on their eye as they optical metal of any account, ap d now Bir- 
look in, swear they don’t see iti* Those I let mingham has knocked them out of the field : 
go on and don't take their money, for the indeed they have got the Swiss working for 
penny is no object. When I tell the people them at Chance's. 

what the wonders of the heavens are, and how “You ’may take a couple of plates of the 
each of these planets is a world, they go away rough glass to persons ignorant of their value, 
wonderfully grateful and impressed. and they are only twelve inches in diameter, 

“ 1 went down to Portsmouth with my and he would think one shilling dear for them, 
telescope at the time the fleet sailed under Sia for they only look like the bits you see in the 
Charles Napier, and the Queen led them out streets to let light through the pavqment. 
in her yacht. 1 took a ^at deal of money These glosses are half flint and half crown, the 
there. I didn’t exhibit in the day-time: I flint for the concave, and the crown for the con- 
didn’t trouble myself. I took two guineas vex side. Their beauty consists in ^eir being 
showing the yacht the day she sailed, and at pure metal and quite transparent, and not 
night with the moon. The other nights, with stringy. Under the high magni]^fizig power 
the moon and planets only, I took from 12«. to we use you see this directly, &md it makes the 
14a. I refiised ld«. tor one hour, for this object smudgy and distorts the vision, 
reason. A lady sent her servant to ask me to “After getting the rough metal it takes 
go to her house, and my price is one guinea years to finish the object-^ass. They polish 
for to go out, whether for an hour, or two, or it with sarin and putty. The convex has to be 
three ; but she first offered ifie lOs., and then done so correctly, that if the lens is the 
tlte next night 15r. Then I found I should lOOth part of aninoh outits value destroyed, 
have to cariy my instrument, weighing one “The well-known object-glass which was 
cwt.,two miles into the country, and up hill all shovm in the Great Exhibition of 1851, was in 
the way ; so, os X was sure of taking more than Mr. Jtoss’s handa (of Featherstone-buildings, 
10a. whore I was, I wouldn’t for an extra Holbom,) for fouryears before it was finished^ 
shfiling give myself the labour. I took 12s. 6d. It was very good, and done him great credit, 
as it was. At Portsmouth a couple of sailors He id supposed to have lost by the job, for the 
came up, and one had a look, and the other price is all eat up by wages pretty near, 
said ‘ What is there to see ? ' I told him riie “ The observjsSjQry on Wandsworth-common 
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is a complete failure, oTnng to the object-glass thi-ough it, and so he said, * I think I can iin- 
being a bad one. It belo^s to the Eev. Mr. prore it for you ; and he mode me a present of 
Cragg. The tube is 7^ feet long, I believe, a lens, of extreme high power, and the largest 
and shaped like a dgar, bulging at the aides, aperture of magnifying power that bus ever 
He wanted to have a new object-glass put in, been exliiblted. I didn’t know him at. the 
and what do you t h i nk they asked him at time. He did it by kindness. He sadd, after 
Birmingham for rough metal alone ? — looking through, * It’s very good for whtit it 
2<X)0L t It is 24 inches in diameter. Mr. professes, but I’ll make you a present of a lens 
Bess asks 00004, 1 was to3d» to make a new made out of the best Swiss metal.’ And ho 
one^hni^d for him-. did so from the interest he felt in seeing such 

“The making olgeetpglasses is dreadful kinds of exhibitions in the streets. Withtbo 
and tedious labour. Men have been known glass he gave me I can see cheese-mites as 
to go and throw their heads under waggon distinctly as posfdble, witli their eight legs imd 
wheels, and have them smashed, foom being transparent bodies, and hoods shaped like a 
regulariy worn out with working an object- hedgehog’s. I see th^r jaw moving os they eat 
glass, and not being able to get the convex their food, and can see tliem lay their eggs,, 
light. I was told by a party that one object- which are as perfect os any fowl’s, but of a 
glass was m hand for 14 years. bright bine colour; and I can also see them 

“ The night of the eclipse^ of the moon, (the perform the duties of nature. I can also see- 
13th October, 165C,) when it was so well seen them carry their young on tlieir backs, showing 
in^ London, I took 14 Id, at 1/i. each. I that they have affection for their oii^pring. 
might as well have took 24 by charging 2d, They lay their eggs through their ribs, and 
but being so well known then I didn’t miike you can tell when Uiey are going to lay for 
no extra charge. They were forty deep, for tliere is a bulging out just by the hips. They 
everybody wished to see. I had to put twro don’t sit on their eggs, but they roll them 
lads under the stand to prevent their being about in action till they bring foi^ their ob- 
trod to death. They had to stay there for two ject. A million of these mites can walk across 
lionrs before they could get a peep, and so a Ilea’s bock, for by Lardner's micrometer tho 
indeed had many others to do the same. A surfaceof a dea’s back measures 24 inches from 
Mend of mine didn’t look at oU, for I couldn’t the proboscis to the posterior. The raicroiTieter 
•get liim near. They k^t calling to the one is an instrument used for determining micro- 
looking through the lube, * Now, then, make scopic power, and it is all griuluated to n scale, 
haste, you tliere.* They nearly fought for By Lordner’s micrometer the mito looks about 
their turns. The}* got pushing and fight- the size of a large black-beetle, and then it is 
ing, one crying, ’ I was fifst,’ and, * Now it’s magnified 100,000 times. This will give you 
my turn.* I was glad when it was over, I can some idea of tJie power and viiJuo of my in- 
assure you. The buttons to my braces were strument. Three hundred gentlemen havo 
dragged off my back by the pressure behind, viewed througlibit in one week, and each one 
and 1 hod to hold up my breeches with my delighted ; so much so, that many have given 
hand. The eclipse lasted fi:om 21 minutes double tlie money 1 have asked (which was a 
past 9 to 2d minutes post 12, and in that time penny), such w'as the satisfactioii my instru- 
247 persons hod a peep. The police were mentgave. 

there to keep order, but they didn’t interfere “ My father was a minister and local 
with me. They are generally very good to preacher in the Wesleyan Methodists. Ho 
me, and they seem to think that my exhibition d^ed, poor fellow, at 27 years of age, therefore 
improves the mjnds of the public, and so pro- 1 never had on opportunity of knowing him. 
tect md? He was a boot and shoe maker. Such was the 

“When I went to Portsmoittb, 1 applied to talent which he possessed, that, bad H not 
Mr. Myers the goldsmith, a very opulent and been for his being lamed of one foot (from a 
rich man there, and choinnan of the Espla- fall off a horse), he would have been mode a 
nade Committee at Soutixseo, and he instontly travelling minister. He was a wonderful 
gave me permission to place my stand there, clever man, and begi^i preaching when he was 
likewise the mayor and magistrates of Por^- 21. He was the minister who preached on the 
mouth, to exhibit in the streets.*^ occasion of laying the foundation-stone of 

Hoxton Chapel, and he drew thousands of 
Exhimtok of the Miceosoofb. pe^le. I was only two years old when he died, 

and my mother wds left with five of ns to bring 
“ I ExamiT with a miepseope that I wouldn’t up. She was a visitor of the sick and the 
take fifiy guineas for, because it suits my pur- dying for the Strangers' Benevolent Fund, 
pose, and it is of the finest quality. I epn and much respected for her labours. After 
my living with it. If I were to sell it, it my father’s death she was enabled to support 
wouldn’t lOT&h more than 154 It was presented her family of one son and four daughters by 
to me by my dear sister, who weqt to America shoe-binding. She was married twice after my 
and died there. PU show you that it is, a father’s death, bat she married persons of 
valuable instrument. I’ll tell you that one of quite opposite principles and opinions to her 
the best lenS-makers in the trade looked own, and she, was. not comfortable with them, 
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but left them, and always found shelter under 
her son's roof, where she died triumphantly 
happy. 

I was apprenticed when I was 13 years of 
age to a shoemaker, who was a profound 
philosopher, and very fond of making experi- 
ments and of lecturing on various branches of i 
science. 1 could produce bills — I have them at 
home^such as that at the Friar's-mount 
Sunday-school, some six or seven years ago, 
where it states that William Knock, minister 
and lecturer, will lecture on zoology and 
natural history. He's about 70 now. Elec- 
tricity is his favourite science. Whilst I was 
his apprentice, he had an observatory built at 
the top of his house in Underwood-street, 
Spitalhelds, for the purpose of taking astro- 
nomical observations. My being in his house, 
and seeing him so busy with his instruments, 
gave me a great taste for science. I was his 
assistant when he went lecturing. I was ap- 
prenticed with him for five yeai's. He was a 
kind and good master, and very affectionate. 
He encouraged me in my scientiflo studies, and 
gave me access to his library, which was im- 
mense, and consisted of 3000 volumes. 
Amongst other employment I used to copy 
out sermons for him, and he gave mo a penny 
each, which by saving up enabled me to buy a 
watch of him for 51. 5«. He was a shoemaker 
and manufacturer of lollies and children’s 
boots and shoes, so that he might have made 
from his 21. to 31. a-woek, for he was not a 
journeyman, but an employer. 

“ After I was out of my time I went to Mr. 
Children, a bootmaker of Bcthnal-green-road, 
well known in that locality. Jfy master had 
not sufficient employment for me. One night 
this Mr. Children went to hear a lecture on 
astronomy by Dr. Bird, and when he come 
home he was so delighted with what he had 
seen, that he began telling his wife all about 
it. He said, * I cannot better explain to you 
the solar system, than with a mop,’ and he 
took the mop and dipped it into a pail of wateir, 
and began to twirl it round in the air, till the 
wet flew off it. Then he said, * This mop is 
the sun, and the spir^ motion of the water 
gives the revolutions of tlie planets in their 
orbits.’ Then, after a time, he cried out, * If 
this Dr. Bird con do this, why shouldn't I?’ 
He threw over his business directly, to carry 
out the grand object of his mind. He was 
making from 31. to 41. a-week, and his wife 
said, * Bobert, you're mad !’ He asked me if I 
knew anything of astronomy^ and I said, ‘ Sir, 
my old master was an astronomer and phUo- 
fiopher.* Then I got books for him, and 1 
taught him all I knew of the science of 
astronomy. Then he got a mogic-lantem 
with astronomical slides. The bull’s-eye was 
six iuches in diameter, so they were very 
large, so that they gave a figure of twelve feet. 
For the signs of the zodiac he had twelve 
separate small lanterns, with the large one in 
the, centre to show the diverging , rays of the 


sun's light. He began with many difficulties in 
his way, for he was a very illiterate man, and had 
a vast deal to contend with, but he succeeded 
through all. He wrote to his father and got 
5001., which was his share of the property which 
would have been left him on his parent’s 
death. At his first lecture he made many mis- 
takes, such as, * Now, gentlemen, I shall pre- 
sent to your notice the consternations^' oX which 
expression the company cried, « Hear, hear,’ 
and one said, ' We are all in a consternation 
her6, for your lamp wants oil.* Yet he faced 
all this out. 1 was his assistant. 1 taught 
him everything. When I told him of his mis- 
take he’d say, * Never mind, I’ll overcome all 
that.* He accumulated the vast sum of 60001. 
by lecturing, and became a most popular man. 
He educated himself, and became qualified. 
When, he went into the country he had Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and the highest of the 
clergy, to give their sanction and become 
patrons of his lectures. He’s nowin America, 
and become a great farmer. 

“ After 1 left Mr. Children, I connected my- 
self with a Young Men’s Improvement Meet- 
ing. Previous to that, 1 had founded a Sunday- 
school in the New Kent-road. Deverell-street 
Sabbath-schools were founded by me, and I 
was for fourteen years manager of it, as well as 
performer of the funeral service in that place ; 
for there was a chapel, and burying- ground 
and vaults, attached to the schools, and I be- 
came the officiating minister for the funeral 
service.. Three thousand chfldren have been 
educated at these schools, and for fourteen 
years I lectured to them evey Sunday on 
religious subjects. With the tfitors and the 
eldest scholars I formed a Young Men’s Im- 
provement Meeting. I became the president 
of that meeting, and their lecturer. I lectured 
on the following subjects,— Natural History, 
Electricity, Astronomy, and Phrenology. 

At this timo^ I was a master-shoemaker, 
and doing a business of fifty guineas a-week, 
of which ten were profit. I built large work- 
shops at the back of my house, which 6 jst me 
300/. Unfortunately, I lent my name to a 
friend for a veiy large amount, and became 
involved in his difficulties, and *then necessity 
compelled me to have recourse to street- 
exhibitions for a living. When I was in 
affluent circumstances I had a hbraiy of 800 
volumes, on scientific subjects mo8dy,anff from 
them I have gleaned sufficient information to 
qualify me for Btreet-ezhibition, and thereby 
enable me to earn more money than most 
individuals in such circumstances. 

“I began my street-life with exhibiting a 
telescope, and here is the origin of my doing 
so. *1 had a sister living at the west-end of 
the town who was a professed cook, and I used 
to visit her three tiines a-week. One night I 
sa^y a man in* the Begent-circus exhibiting a 
telescope. I went' up to him, and I said, * Sir, 
what is the object to-night?’ ^And be told 
me it was Jupiter. I was very mtlch interested 
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Tvith looking at Jupiter, and I stopped with 
that man for two hours, conversing with him, 
and I saw exactly how much he took. Then 
I thought, ‘Why shouldn't I do this?* So I 
wrote to my bro&er-in-law, and I told him this 
man was t^ing at the rate of Id. per minute, 
and I offered, if he would provide me with a 
telescope, that I should bo veiy happy and 
contented to take half of the receipts as my 
shore, and give him the other for the use of 
his instrument. He did so, and bought a tele- 
scope which cost him 14/. I took up my stand 
on London-bridge, and did very well, taking 
on the average ({«. a-night. I gave up the 
telescope for this reason, — my brother-in-law 
was going to America, and was anxious to call 
in all his money. The telescope was sold, 
and my sister, the professed cook, fearing 
tliat I should be left without a means of living, 
bought for mo a microscope out of her own 
caniings, which cost her 5/. She said to me, 

* The microscope is better than the telescope, 
for the nights are so uncertain.’ She was 
quite tight, for when the telescopes have been 
idle for three months at a time, 1 can exhibit 
my microscope day and night. She gave it 
to me as a mark of her respect. She died in 
America, just after she arrived. That instru- 
ment has enabled me to support an afflicted 
jind aged mother, and to bury bar comfortably 
when she died. 

“ My microscope contains su^ objects, which 
ore placed on a w^ieel at the back, which 1 
turn round in succession. The objects are in 
cell-boxes of glass. The objects are all of^ 
them familiar to the public, and are as fol- 
lows: — 1. Thejilea. a. The human hair, or 
tho hair of the head. 3. A section of the old 
oak tree. 4. The animolcultc in water. 
5. Cheese-mites. And 0. The transvei'se section 
of cane used by schoolmasters for the correc- 
tion of boys. 

“ I always take up my stand in the day-time 
in Whitechapel, facing the London Hospital, 
being a large open space, and favourable 
for the^jpolar rays — for I light up the instru- 
ment by j;he direct rays of the sun. At night- 
time I am mostly to be found on Westminster- 
bridge, and then 1 light up with the best sperm 
oil there is. I am never interfered with by 
the police; on the contrary, they come and 
have a look, and admire and recommend, ^ch 
is the interest excited. 

** The first I exhibit is the fiea, and I com- 
mence a short lecture as follows: — ^‘Gentle- 
men,’ I says, ‘ the first object I have to present 
to your notice is that of a flea. 1 wish to direct 
your attention especially to the head of this 
object. Here you may distinctly perceive its 
proboscis or dart. It is that which perforates 
the cuticle or human skin, after which the 
blood ascends by suction from our body into 
that of the flea. Thousands of persons in 
London have seen a flea, have felt a flea, but 
have never y^tbeen able by the human eye to 
discover that instrument which made them 


sensible of the flea about their persen 
although they could not catch tho old gen- 
tleman. This flea, gentlemen, by Dr. Lard- 
ner s micrometer, measures accurate Clinches 
in length, and 11 across tho back. My instru- 
ment, mark you, being of high magnifying 
power, will not show you the whole of the ob- 
ject at once. Mark you, gentlemen, this is not 
the flea of the dog or the cat, but the human 
flea, for each differ in their formation, as clearly 
proved by this powerful instrument. For they 
all differ in their form and shape, and will only 
feed upon the animal on which they are bred. 
Having shown you the head and shoulders, 
with its dart, I sliall now proceed to show you 
the posterior view of this object, in which you 
may clearly discover every artery, vein, muscle 
and nerve, exact like a lobster in shape, and 
quite os large as one at 2s. Od.' That pleases 
them, you know^ and sometimes I add, to 
amuse them, ‘An object of that size would 
make an excellent supper for half-a-dozen per- 
sons.* That pleases them. 

“ One Irishwoman, after seeing tho flea, 
threw up her arms and screamed out, * (\ 

J ! and I’ve hod hundreds of them in my 

bed at once.’ She got me a great many cus- 
tomers from her exclamations. You see, ray 
lecture entices those listening to have a look. 
Many listeners say, * Ain’t that true, and phi- 
losophical, and correct?’ I’ve had many give 
me Od. and say, * Never mind the change, your 
lecture is alone worth the money.’ 

“ I’ll now proceed to No. 2. ‘The next ob- 
ject I have to present to your notice, gentle- 
men, is that of the hair of the human head. 
You perceive that it is nearly as large as yonder 
scaffolding pole* of the House of Lords.’ I 
say this when I am on Westminster-bridge, 
because it refers to the locality, and is a 
striking figure, and excites the listeners. ‘ But 
mark you, it is not, like them, solid matter, 
through which no ray of light can pass.’ That's 
where I please the gentlemen, you know, for 
they say, ‘How philosophical!’ ‘You can 
readily perceive, mark you, that they are all 
tubes, like tubes of gloss ; a proof of which 
fact you have before you, from the light of the 
lamp shining direct through the body of the 
object, and that light direct portrayed in the 
lens of your eya, called the retina, on which all 
external objects are painted.’ ‘Beautiful!’ 
says a gentleman. ‘ Now, if the hair of the 
head be a hollow tube, as you perceive it is, 
then what caution you ought to exercise when 
you place your head in the hands of the hair- 
dresser, by keepirfg your hat on. or else you 
may be susceptible to catch cold ; for that 
which we breathe, the atmosphere, passing 
.down these tubes, suddenly shuts to the doors, 
if I may be allowed such an expression, or, in 
other words, closes the pores of the skin and 
thereby checks the insensible perspiration, and 
colds are the result. Powdering the head is 
quite out of date now, but if a little was 
used on those occasions referred to, cold in 
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the liead would not he mo frequent.' \Vlint 
do you think of that? I never had an indi- 
vidual complain of my lecture yet. 

“ Now comes No. 3. ‘ This, gentlemen, is 
the hrave old calc, a section of it not larger 
than the head of a pin. Looking at it through 
this powerful instrument, you may accurately 
perceive millions of perforations, or pores, 
through which the moisture -of the earth rises, 
in order to aid its growth. Of all the trees of the 
forest, none is so splendid as the bravo old oak. 
This is the tree that braves the battle and 
the breeze, and is said to be in its perfection 
at 100 years. Who that looks at it would not 
exclaim, in iho language of the song, * Wood- 
man, spare that tree, and cut it not down ? ’ 
Such is the analogy existing between vegetable 
and animal pliysiology, that a small portion of 
the cuticle human skin would present the 
same appearance, for there are millions of 
pores in the human skin which a grain of 
sand is said to cover ; and here are millions 
of perforations throngli which the moisture of | 
the eaith is said to rise to aid the growth of 
the tree. See the similitude between the 
vegetable and animal physiology. Here is the 
exhibition of nature — see how it surpasses 
that of art. See the ladies at the Great Ex- 
hibition admiring the shawls that came &om 
India : yet they, though truly deserving, could 
not comj)aro with this bit of bark from the 
brave old oak. Here is a pattern richer and 
more deserving than any on any shawl, liow- 
ever wonderful. Where is the liuendraper in 
this locality that can produce anything so 
beautiful ns that on this bit of bark ? Such 
are the works of art as comp^ed with those of 
nature.' 

“ No. 4 is the animalculoB in water, * Gen- 
tlemen, the object now before you is a drop of 
water, that may be suspended on a needle’s 
point, teeming with millions of living objects. 
This one drop of water contains more inhabit- 
ants than the globe on which I stand. See 
the velocity of their uiotion, the action of 
their stomachs ! the vertebrro is elegantly ; 
marked, lilto the boa-constrictor in tlie Zoo- 
logical Gardens. They are all moving with 
perfect ease in this one drop, like the mighty 
monsters of the \ast 'deep.' 

** On one occasion a gentleman from St. 
Thomas’s Hospital disputed ray statement about 
it’s being only one drop of water, so 1 said to the { 
gent: *If you will accompany me to some 
coffee-house the drop of water shall be re- 
moved, and perhaps what* you see you may 
believe,’ which he did, and he i)aid me 1«. for 
my experiment. Ho told me he was a doctor, 
and 1 told him I was surprised that he was 
not better acquainted with the instrument; for, 
said I, * how can you tell the effects of iuocu- 
latiou on the cuticle, or the disease called the 
itch, unless you are acquainted with such an 
instrument?’ He was quite ashamed as he 
paid me for my trouble. I tell this anecdote 
on the bridge, and I always conclude with, 


* Now, gentlemen, whilst I was paid It. by 
the faculty for showing one object alone, I am 
only charging yon Id. for the whole six.’ ’Then 
1 address myself to the person looking into 
the microscope, and say, ‘ What do you think 
of this one drop of water, sii* ? ’ and he says, 

* Splendid !’ Then I add, ‘ Eew persons would 
pass and re-pass this instrument without 
having a glance into it, if they knew the won- 
ders I exhibit;’ and the one looking says, 

‘ That’s true, very true.’ 

“ 'The next object is the cheese-mite — No. 5. 
I always begin in this way, — ‘ Those who 
are unacquainted witli the study of ento- 
mology declai-o that these mites are beetles, 
and not mites ; but could I procure a beetle 
with eight legs, I should present it to the 
British Museum as a citrlosity.' This is the 
way I clench up the mouths of those sceptics 
who would try to ridicule me, by showing that I 
am philosophic. ‘ Just look at them. Notice, 
for instan'ce, their head, how it represents 
the form of an hedgehog. The body pre- 
sents that of the beetle shape. They have 
eight legs and eight joints. They hove four 
legs forward and four legs back; and they con 
move with the same velocity forwards as they 
con back, such is their construction. I’hcy 
are said to be moving with the velocity of five 
hundred steps in one minute. Bead Blair’S 
‘ Preceptor,’ where you may see a drawing of 
the mite accurately given, as well os read tlio 
description just given.’ cheesemonger in 
Whitechapel brought me a*' few of these ob- 
jects for me to place in my microscope. He 
invited his friends, which were taking supper 
with him, to come out and haVe a glance at 
the same objects. He gave me sixpence for 
exhibiting them to him, and was highly grati- 
itied at the sight of ^hem. I asked hhu how 
he could have the impudence to sell them for 
a lady’s supper at lOd. o-pound. The answer 
he gave me was, — ‘ What the eye cannot see 
the heart never grieves.* Then I go on, — 

* Whilst this lady is extending her hand to tho 
poor, and doing nil the relief in hdf power,' 
she is slaying more living creatures with h^' 
jaw-bone than ever Samson did with liis.’ H 
it’s a boy looking through^ I say;^ Now, Jae’e, 
when yon ore eating bread and cheese don t 
let it be said that you slay the mites with th*' . 
jaw-bone of an ass. Cultivate the ]ntellcct*^ld 
and moral powers superior to the pius^ijiis, 
and then you will rise superior to that animal 
in intellect.’ ‘ Good,’ says a gentleman, ‘ good ; 
here’s sixpence ibr you ; ’ and another says, 

* Here’s twopence for you, and I’m blessed if 1 
want to see anything after hearing your lecture.’ 
Then I continue to point out the affection of the 
inhe for its young. * You see fathei's looking' 
after their daughters, and mothers after their 
sons, when they are taking their wal^ ; and 
such is their love for their young, that when 
the young ones aire fatigued with their journey 
the parents take them up on their Wcks. Do 
you not see it?’ And then some wiU say, * Til 
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giye a peimy to see that and I’ve bad four 
pennies put iu my hand at once to see it 
Excitement is everything in this world, sir. 

“ Next comes the cane— No. 0. ‘ The ob- 
ject Irfifbre you, gentlemen, is a transverse 
section of cane,- — common cane, — such, mark 
you, as is used bf schoolmasters for the cor- 
rection of boys who neglect their tasks, or 
play the wag.’ I make it comic, you know. 

* This I ceQI the tree of knowledge, for it has 
done more for to learn us the rules of arith- 
metic than nil the vegetable kingdom com- 
bined. To it we may attribute the rule of 
three, from its influence on the mind,' — 
that always causes a smile, — ‘just look at it 
for one moment. Notice, in the tirst place, its 
perforations. Where the human hand has 
failed to construct a micrometer for micro- 
scopic or telescopic purposes, the spider has 
lent its web in one case, and the cane in the 
otlier. Through the instrumentality' of its 
perforations, we may accurately infer tho mag- 
nifying power of other objects, showing the 
law of analogy. The perforations of this eane, 
apart from tliia instrument, would hardly admit 
a needle’s point, but seem now largo enough 
for your arm to enter. This cane somewhat 
represents a telescopic view of the moon at 
the full, when in coiyunction with the sun, 
for instance. Here I could represent in- 
verted rocks and mountains. Yau may per- 
ceive them yourself, just as they would be re- 
presented in {hi moon’s disc through a 
powerful telescope of 250 times, such as 1 have 
exhibited to a thousand persons in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard.^ On the right of this piece of 
cuno, if you are acquainted witli the -science 
of astronomy, you may depicture very accu- 
rately Mount Tycho, for instance, representing 
a beautiful burning mountain, like Mount Ve- 
suvius or Etany, near the fields of Naples. 
You might discover accurately all the diverg- 
ing streaks of light emanating from the crater. 
Eurther on to the i^ht you may perceive 
Mount St. Catherine, like the blaze of a candle 
rusbihi; through the atmosphere. On the 
left you may discover Mount Ptolemy. Such 
is a similar appearance of the moon’s moun- 
tainous aspect. I ask you, if the school- boy had 
but an opportunity of glancing at so splendid 
an object as the cane, should he ever be seen 
to shed a tear at its weight V 

“ This shows that 1 am scientific, and know 
astronomy. The last part mokes them laugh. 

“ This is the mode in which I exhibit my in- 
strument, and such is the interest been excited 
in the public mind, ^at though a penny is 
the sm^ charge which I make, that amount 
has been doubled and trebled by gentlemen 
who have viewed the instrument; and on one 
occasion a eleigyraon in the Commercial-road 
presented me with h*df-a- 80 veyeign, for the 
interest he felt at my deserij^tion, as well as 
the objects presented to his view. It has 
giv^ univerijal satisfaction. 

“ I don’t go out every night with my instru- 


ment. I always go on the Mon(b»y. Tuesday 
Wednesday, and Saturday, for those are the 
nights when I take most money, especially on 
the Monday and Saturday. The Monday and 
Saturday are generally Ga., Tuesdays about 5s., 
and Wednesdays about 2s. 6d. Then the Thuiy.- , 
day averages Is. 8d., and the Fridays, in some \ 
localities, where the men ore paid on that i 
night, are equal to Saturday. Such are the 
benefits arising from night exhibition. In the 
day it comes to rather more. I’vo been to 
Greenwich, and on the One-tree Hill I’ve done 
more with the sun light than the night light. 
Taking the changes of weather, such as rain 
and cold bleak nights, and such weather as 
isn’t suitable to such an exhibition, I may say 
safely that my income amounts to 80/. a-year. 
The capital required for such a business a- 
monnte to from 10/. to 20/. My instrument 
only cost 61. ; but it was parted with to raise 
money and I wouldn’t take 50/. for it. It 
was my sister’s son-in-law who sold it. It 
was a gift more than a sale. You can buy a 
very good microscope for 10/., but a gi*eat deal, 
of course, is required in choosing it; for 
you may buy a thing not worth 2 O 5 . You’d 
have an achromatic microscope for 20/. It 
costs me about a-week for oil, the best 
sj^rm, at Is. 4f/. the pint ; and a quarter of a ; 
pint m\\ last me the week. I got my speci- 
mens in London. I prepare them all myself, 
and always keep a stock by mo. For the sake 
of any gentleman who may have any micro- 
scope, and wish to procure excellent living 
specimens of mites and animalculce in water, 
may do so in this way. (This is a secret which 
I give from a desire which I feel to afford plea- 
sure to gentlemen of a scientific mind.) Get 
mites from a cheesemonger. Mites differ in 
I their shape and form, according to the cheeso 
they are taken from. The Stilton-cheese differs 
from the Butch-cheese mite, and so docs that of 
the aristocratic Cheshire, as I call it. [n or- 
der to rise Uiem clear and transparent, take a 
wooden box, of 2k inches deep and 2^ inches 
in diameter, with a thick screw-lid, and let the 
lid take off half-way down. Piace the dust in 
the bottom of the box, damp the thread of the 
screw-lid, to make it -air-tight. The mites 
will ascend to the lid of the box. Four or five 
hours afterwards unscrew the lid gently, and, 
removing it, let it fall gently ou a piece of 
writing paper. The mites crawl up to Die lid, 
and by this way you get them free from dust 
and clean.' To make tho onimaloulfle water, 

I draw from thd bottom of the water-tub a 
small quonUty of water, and I put about a hand- 
•ful of new hay in that water. I expose it to 
the influence of t>e solar light, or some genDe 
hqat, for three or four hours. Skim off its 
stoface. After washing your hands, take your 
finger and let one drop of the hay-water fall 
on the glass, and then add to it another drop 
of pure water to make it more transparent. 
This informaDon took .m© some years of ex- 
perience to diseovor. X never read it or learnt 
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it from any one, "but found it out myself; but 
all liberal scientific men like to shore their in- 
formation. 

“ It’s impossible for me to say how many 
people have looked through my instrument, 
but they must be counted by tens of thou- 
sands. 1 have hod 100 looking through in 
one night, or 13«. 4</. worth. This was on a 
peculiar occasion. They average about 6s. 
worth. If I could get out every night I 
should do well. As it is, 1 am obliged to work 
at my trade of shoemaldng to keep myself: 
for you must take it into consideration, that 
' there are some nights when I cannot show my 
exhibition. Very often I have a shilling or 
sixpence given to nio as a present by my ad- 
mirers. Many a half-crown I’ve had as well. 

“ Ono night I was showing over at the Ele- 
phant and Castle, and I saw a Quaker gentle- 
man coming along, and he said to me, ‘ What 
art thee shomng to night, friend ? ' So I told 
him; and he says, * And what doth thee charge, 
friend ? ’ I answered, ‘ To the working man, 
air, I am determined to chargo no more than 
a penny; hut to a gentleman, I always 
leave it to their liberality. ’ So he said, * Well, 
I like that, friend ; I'll give thee all I have.* 
And he put his hand into his pocket, and he 
pulled out five penny pieces. You see that is 
whut 1 always do; and it meets with its re- 
ward," 

Peep-Shows, 

Concerning these, I received the subjoined 
narrative from a man of considerable expe- 
rience in the “ profession 

“ Being a cripple, I ara obligofl'to exhibit a 
small peep-show. 1 lost the use of this arm 
ever since I was three months old. My 
mother died when 1 was ten years old, and 
after that my father took up with an Irish- 
woman! and turned me and|^my youngest 
sister (she was two years younger than me) 
out into the streets. My father had originally 
been a dyer, hut was working at the fiddle- 
string business then. My younge’st sister got 
employment at my father’s trade, but 1 couloUi’t 
get no work, because of my crippled arms. I 
walked about till I fell down in the streets, for 
want. At last a man, who had a sweetmeat- 
shop, took pity on mo. His wife made the 
sweetmeats, and minded the shop while he 
went out a-jitggling in the streets, in the 
Bamo Samee line. He told me as how, if I 
would go round the country with him, and 
sell prints while he was a-]uggling in the 
public-houses, he'd find xne in wittles and 
pay my lodging. I joined him, and stopped 
with him two or three year. After that, I 
went to work for a werry large waste-papiBr 
dealer. He used to buy up all the old back 
numbers of the cheap periodicals and penny 
publications, and sen^ me out with them to 
sell at a farden a-piece. He used to give me 
fourpence out of eve^ shilling, and 1 done 
vciy well with that, till the periodicals come 


so low, and so many on ’em, that they wouldn’l 
sell at all. Sometimes I could make 15«. on 
a Saturday night and a Sunday morning, a- 
selling the odd numbers of periodicals, such as 
‘Tales of the Wars,’ ‘Lives of the Pirates,’ 
‘Lives of the Highwaymen,’ &c. I've often 
sold as many as 2000 numbers on a Saturday 
night in the New Cut, and the most of them 
was works about thieves, and highwaymen, 
and pirates. Besides me there was three 
others at the same business. Altogether, 1 
dare say, my master alone used to get rid of 
10,000 copies of such works on a Saturday 
night and Sunday morning. Our principal 
customers was young men. My master made 
a good bit of money at it. He had been, 
about 18 years in the business, and had begun 
with 2s. 6d. 1 was with him 15 year on and 
off, and at the best time 1 used to earn my 
d0.<r. a- week full at that time. But then 1 was 
foolish, and didn’t take cai'o of my money. 
When I was at the * odd-number business,* I 
bought a peep-show. I gave 21. IO 5 . for it. 
I bad it second-hand. I was persuaded to 
buy it. A person as has got only one hand, 
you see, isn’t like other folks, and the people 
said it would always bring me a meal of 
victuals, and keep me from starving. The 
peep-shows was a-doing very weU then (that's 
about five or six years back), when the thcaytres 
was all a shilling to go into them whole price, 
but now there’s many at 3d. and 2c/., and a 
good lot at a penny. Before the thcaytres 
lowered, a peep-showman coultf make Os. or As. 
a-day, at the least, in fine weather, and on a 
Saturday night about double that money. At 
a fair he could take his Ids. 10 I/, a-day. 
Then there was about nine or ten peep-shows 
in London. I'hese were all hack-shows. There 
are two kinds of peep-shows, which we call 
* back-shows * and ‘ caravan-shows.* The cara- 
van-shows are much larger than the others, 
and are drawn by a horse or a donkey. They 
have a green-baize ciutain at the hack, which 
shuts out them as don’t pay. The showmen 
usually lives in these caravans with^eir 
families. Often there will be a man, his wife, 
and three or four children, living in one of 
these shows. These* caravans mostly go into 
the county, and veiy seldom are seen in town. 
They e:^ibit principally at fairs and feasts, or 
wakes, in country villages. They generally 
go out of London between March and April, 
because some fairs begin at tiiat time, but 
many wait fijr the fairs at May. Then they work 
their way right round, from village to town. 
They tell one another yrhat part they're a- 
going to, and they never interfere with one 
I another’s rounds.' If a new hand comes into 
the ^siness, they're werry civil, and tells him 
what places to work. The carawans' comes to 
I London about October, after tlie fairs is over. 
The scenes of* them carawan shows is mostly 
upon recent battles and murders. Anything 
in that way, of late occurrence, ’suits them* 
I Theatrical plays ain’t no good 'for countiy 
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towns, ’cause they don't understand such 
things there. People is worry fond of the 
battles in the country, but a murder wot is 
well known is worth more than all the fights. 
There was more took witli Kush’s murder than 
there has been even by the Kattle of Waterloo 
itself. Some of the carawan-shows does weiry 
well. Their average taking is UOs. a-week for 
the summer months. At some laiiu they’ll 
take 5/. in the three days. Tliey have been 
about town as long as we can recollect. I 
aliould say there is full 00 of those carawan- 
shows throughout the country. Some never 
oomes into London at all. There is about a 
dozen that comes to London regular every 
winter. The business in general goes from 
family to family. The cost of a carawan- 
show, second-hand, is 40/. ; that’s without the 
glasses, and thorn runs from lOs. to 1/. a- 
piece, because they’re large. Wliy, I’ve knowed 
the front of a peep-show, with the glasses, 
cost 60/. ; the front was mahogany, and had 
66 glasses, with gilt cai*ved mouldings round 
•each on ’em. The scenes will cost about 6/. 
if done by the host aitist, and 3/. if done by 
a common hand. The back-shows are peei)- 
-shows that stand upon trussels, and are so 
small as to admit of being carried on the back. 
The scenery is about 18 inches to 3 foot in 
length, and about 15 inches high. They have 
been introduced about lifteeii or sixteen years. 
The mail as first brought ’em up was named 

Billy T ; he was lame of one leg, and 

used to exhibit little automaton figures in the 
jNew Cut. On^heir first coming out, the oldest 
l)ack<showman as I Icnow on told me they 
could take Ids. a-day. But now we can’t do 
more than*7s. a-week, run Saturday and all 
the other days together, — and that’s through 
the theayters being so low. It’s a regular! 
starving life now. We has to put up with the 
hinsults of people so. The back-shows gene- 
rally exhibits plays of. different kinds wot’s 
been performed at the theajlers lately. I’ve 
got many different plays to my show. I only 
'exhibit one at a time. There’s * Halonzer the 
Brdle and the Fair Himogen;* * The Dog of 
Montargis and the Forest of Bondy;’ ‘Hyder 
Halley, or the Lions of Mysore ;* * The Forty 
Thieves’ (that never, done no good to me); 
^ The Devil and Dr. Faustus;’ and at Christ- 
mas time we exhibit pantomimes. I has some 
other scenes as well. I’vo * Napoleon’s Betum 
ih)m Helba,* ‘ Napoleon at Waterloo,* ‘ The 
Death of Lord Nelson,’ and also * The Queen 
embarking to start for Scotland, from the 
Dockyard at Voolich.’ We takes more from 
children than grown people in London, and 
more from gro\vn people &an children in the 
country. You see, grown people has such re^ 
marks made upon them when they’re ft-peep- 
ing through in London, as to* make it bad for 
us hm. Lately I have been hardly able to get 
a living, you may say. Som& days I’ve taken 
Odf, others 8d., and sometimes H. — that's what ! 
1 call a good day for any of the week-days. On 


a Saturday it runs from 2s. to 2s. Od. Of the 
week-days, Monday or Tuesday is the best. 
If there’s a fair on near London, such os 
Greenwich, we can go and take 3s., and 4s., or 
5s. a-day, so long as it lasts. But after that, 
we comes back to the old business, and that's 
bad enough; for, after you’ve paid Is. GJ, 
a-week rent, and 6d, a-week stand for your 
peep-show, and come to buy a bit of coal, why 
all one can get is a bit of bread and a cup of 
tea to live upon. As for meat, we don’t see it 
from one month's end to the otlier. My old 
woman, when she is at work, only gets five 
fardens a-pair for making a pair of draweiu 
to send out for the convicts, and three half- 
pence for a shirt ; and out of that she has to 
find her own thread. There ore from six to 
eight scenes in each of the plays that I shows; 
and if the scenes are a bit short, why I puts 
in a couple of battle-scenes ; or I makes up a 
ponnerammer for ’em. The children will have 
so much for their money now. I charge a 
halfpenny for a hactive performance. Thoro 
is characters and all — and I explains what 
they are supposed to be a-talking about. 
There's about six back-shows in London. I 
don’t think there’s more. It don’t pay now to 
get up a new play. We works the old ones 
I over and over again, and sometimes we buys 
a fresh one of another showman, if we con 
rise the money — the price is 2s. and 2s. Cd. 
I’ve been obligated to get rid on about twelve 
of my plays, to get a bit of victuals at home. 
Formerly we used to give a hartist Is. to go in 
the pit and sketch off the scenes and figures 
of any new play that was a- doing well, nnd wo 
tliought 'ud take, and arter that we used to 
give him from Is. Od. to 2s. for drawing and 
painting eacll scene, and 1 d. and l^d. each for 
the figures, according to the size. Each play 
costs us from 15s. to 11. for the inside scenes 
and figures, and the outside painting as well. 
The outside^ nainting in general consists of 
the most attractivo part of the performance. 
The New-Cut is no good at all now on a Satur- 
day ;Qight; that’s through the cheap penny 
hexhibitions there. Tottcnham-court-road ain’t 
much account either. The street-markets is 
the best of a Saturday night. I’m often 
obliged to take bottles instep of money, and 
they don’t fetch more, tlian threepence a 
I dozen. Sometimes I take four dozen of bottles 
I in a day. I lets ’em see a play for a bottle, 

I and often two wants to see for one large 
bottle. The children is dreadful for cheap- 
ening things down. In the summer I goes 
out of London for a month at a stretch. In 
the countiy I works my battle-pieces. They’re 
most pleased there with my Lord Nelson’s 
death at the battle of Trafalgar. ' That there 
is,’ I tell ’em, * a fine painting, representing 
Lord Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar.’ In the 
centre is Lord Nelson in his last dying mo- 
ments, supported by Capt. Hardy and the chap- 
lain. On the left is the hexplosion of one of the 
enemy’s ships by fire. That represents a fine 
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paiuting, representing the death of Lord Nel- 
son at the battle of Trafalgar, wot was fought 
on the 18th of October, 1805, I’ve got five 
glasses, they cost about 5s. a piece Avhen new, 
and is about 3| inches across, with a 3 -foot 
Ibeus.” 

Acbodat, oe Street-Postueee. 

A KAN who, OS he said, had all his life been 
engaged in the profession of Acrobat,” volun- 
teered to give lue some details of the life led j 
and Uie earnings made by this class of street- 
performers. 

He at the present moment belongs to a 
“ Bcliool " f»f five, who are dressed up in fanci- 
ful and tight-fitting costumes of white calico, 
with blue or red tiimmings ; and W'ho are often 
Been in the quiet by-streets going through 
their gymnastic performances, mounted on 
each other’s slioulders, or throwing somer- 
' saults in the air. 

He was a short, wiry-built man, with a 
broad chest, which someliow or another seem- 
ed unnatural, for the bones appeared to have 
been forced forward and dislocated. His ge- 
neral build did not betoken the great muscu- 
lar strength which must be iiecessarj' for the 
various feats which he has to perform*; and 
liis walk was rather slovenly and loutish than 
brisk and springy, as one woubl have expected. 
He wore the same brown Cliesterfield coat 
which we have all seen him slip over his pro- 
fessional dresM in the street, when moving off 
after an exhibition. 

His yellow hair reached nearly to his shoul- 
ders, and not being confined by the ribbon he 
usually wears across his forehead in the pub- 
lic thoroughfare, it kept 'straggling into his 
eyes, and lie bad to toss it back witli a jerk, 
after the fashion of a horse with his nose-bag. 

Ho was a simple, “good-natured” fellow, 
and told his story in a straightforward man- 
ner, which was the more extra«jfcinai 7 , as he 
prefaced his statement wuth a remark, ♦* that 
all in his ‘ school,’ (the professional term for 
a gang or troop,) were terribly against his 
coming; but that as all he was going to say 
was nothing but the trutji, he didn't care a fig 
for any of 'em.” 

It is a singulai' fact, that this man' spoke 
fluently both the French and German lan- 
guages ; and, as will be seen in liis statement, 
he has passed many years of his life abroad, 
peifprming in several circuses, or “ pitching ” 
(exlfibiting in the streets) in the various large 
towns of Sweden, Denmark, ^yussia, Switzer- 
land, and France. 

The following is the history of his life, from 
his earliest remembrance, — from tw'o years 
old, indeed, — down to his present age, thirty- 
six 

am what is known as a street-posturer, or 
aersbat. I belong to a school of five, and we 
go about the streets doing pyramids, bending, 
juggling, and la perche. 


“ I’ve been at acrobating for these thirty-five 
years, in London and all parts of England, 
as well as on the Continent, in France and 
Germimy, as well as in Denmark and Sweden ; 
but only in the principal towns, such as Co- 
penhagen and Stockholm; but only a little, 
for we come back by sea almost directly. My 
father was a tumbler, and in his days very 
great, and used to be at the theatres and in 
Hichar^on’s show. He 's acted along with 
Joe Grimaldi. I don’t remember the play it 
was in, but I know he’s acted along with him 
at Sadler's Wells Theatre, at the time there was 
real water there. I have heard him talk about 
it. He brought me regular up to the profes- 
sion, and when I first came out I wasn’t above 
two years old, and father used to dance mo on 
my bands in Kisley’s style, but not like Risley. 

I can just recollect being danced in his hands, 
but T can’t remember much about it, only he 
[ used to throw me a somersault with bis hand. 
The first time I ever come out by myself was 
in a piece called * Snowball, ’ wlicn I w'as in- 
troduced in a snowball ; and I had to do the 
splits and strides. When father first trained 
me, it hurt my back awfully. He used to take 
my legs and stretch them, and w-ork them 
round in their sockets, and put them up 
straight by my side. That is what they called 
being ‘ cricked,’ and it’s in general done be- 
fore you eat anything in the morning. 0, j'cs, • 
I can remember being cricked, and it hurt me 
terrible. He put my breast to his breast, and 
then pulled my legs up t<t my head, and 
knocked ’em against my head ^nd cheeks a- 
bout a dozen times. It seems like as if your 
body 7 as broken in two, and all your niusdea 
being pulled out like India rubbei^. 

“ I worked for my father till I was twelve 
years of age, then I w^as sold for tw'o years to 
a man of the name of Tagg, another showman, 
Avho took me to France. He had to pay father 
5/. a-year, and keep me respectable. I used 
to do the same business with him os with 
father, — splits, and such-like, — and we acted 
in a piece that was wrote for us in Paris, 
called “ Les deux Clowns anglais,” wbicL was 
produced at the Porte St. Antoine. That 
must have been about the year 1830. W^e 
were dressed up like two English clowns, 
with our faces painted and all ; and we were 
very successful, and had plenty of flowers 
thrown to us. There was one Jiamet B,iums, 
who was showing in the Boulevards, and 
called the New Zealand Chief, who was tat- 
tooed all over his body. He was very kind to 
mo, and made me a good many presents, and 
some of the ladies were kind to me, I knew 
this Barnet Bums prett/ well, because my 
master was drunk all day pretty well, and he 
was the only Englishman I had to speak to, 
for I didn’t kno^ French. 

“ I ran away from Tagg in Paris, and I went i 
with the * Freres de Bouchett,’ rope-dancers, 
two brothers who were so called, and I hod 
to clown to the rope. I stopped, with Uiem 
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thi^ce years, and we went throngh Belginm 
and Holland, and done very well with them. 
They was my masters, and had a large booth 
of their own, and would engage paraders to 
stand outside the show to draw the people ; but 
they did all the performances themselves, and 
it was mostly at the fairs. 

« From them 1 came to England, and began 
pitching in the street. I didn't much like it, 
^ter being a regular performer, and looked 
upon it as a drop. I travelled right down by 
myself to Glasgow fair. I kept company with 
Wombwell’s show, — only working for myself. 
You see they used to stop in the towns, and 
draw plenty of people, and then I’d begin 
pitching to the crowd. 1 wasn't lonely because 
1 knew plenty of the wild>beast chaps, and, 
besides, I've done pretty well, taking two or 
three shillings a day, and on a Saturday and 
Monday generally five or six. I had a suit of 
tights, and a pair of twacks, with a few span- 
gles on, a^ as soon as the people came round 
me I began to work. 

I “ At Glasgow I got a poimd a day, for I went 
I with Mr. Mumford, who hud some dancing dolls 
I showing at the bottom of the Stone buildings. 
The fair is a week. And after tliat one of 
our chaps wrote to me that there was a job 
for me, if 1 liked to go over to Ireland and 
join Mr. Batty, who had a circus there. They 
used to build wooden circuses in them days, 
ai\d hadn’t tents as now. I stopped a twelve- 
month with hin^ and we only went to four 
towns, and the troupe did wonders. Mr. j 
Hughes was the manager for Mr. Batty. There 
was Herr Hengler, the great rope-dancer 
among the t»oupe, and his brother Alfred, the 
great rider, as is dead now, for a horse kicked 
him at Bristol, and broke his arm, and he 
wouldn't have it cut off, and it mort^ed, and 
he died. 

“ When I left Ireland I went bock to Glos- 
i gow, and Mr. David Miller gave the school I 
had joined an engagement for three months. 
We had 6/. a- week between four of us, besides 
a bqpefit, which brought us ill. each more, 
j Miller had a large penny booth, and had token 
I about 12/. or lU. a-night. There was acting, 

I and our performances. Aloxander,the lessee of 
i the Theatre Royal, prevented him, for having' 

I acted, as he also did Anderson the Wizard of the 
North, who had the Circus, and acted as .well, 
and Mumford; but they won the day. 

“ I left Glasgow with another chap, and we 
went first to Edinburgh and tiien to Ham- 
burgh, and then we played at the Tivoli Gar- 
dens. I stopped abroad for fourteen years, 
perform^ at different places through France 
and Switzerland, cither along with regular 
companies or else by ourselves, for thei^ was* 
four on us, in schools. After Hamhuxgh, we 
went to Copenhagen, and then We joined the 
^ther Pnees, or, as they soil 'em there, 
Preece. We only did tumbling and jumping 
1^ on each .other's shoulders, and dancing the 
! the pole on* our feet, what is called in French 


‘trankr.* From there we joined the biothers 
Layman,— both Russians they was,— who was 
veiy clever, and used to do the ‘pieiTot ;’ the 
French down, dressed all in white,— for their 
down is not like our down,— and thej dancod 
the rope and all. The troupe was called the 
Russian pantomimists. There we met Heir 
Hengler again, as well as Deulan the dancer, 
who Was dancing at the Eagle and at the 
theatres as Hnrlekin; and Anderson, who was 
one of the first downs of the day, and a good 
comic singer, and an excellent companion, for 
he could moke pirns and make poems on every- 
body in the room. He did, you may recollect^ ^ 
some few years ago, throw himself out of 
winder, and killed himsdf. I read it in the 
newspapers, and a male of mine afterwards 
told me he was crazy, and thought he was 
performing, and said, “ Hulloa, old feller! I’m 
coming!” and threw himsdf out, the same as 
if he’d been on the stage. 

“ In Paris and all ovoi^SAvitzerlond we per- 
formed at the fairs, when we had no engage- 
ments at the regular theatres, or we’d pitch in 
the streets, just according. In Paris we Avas 
regular stars. There Avas only me and R — 
and wo was engaged for three months witli 
Mr. Le Compte, at liis theatre in the Passage 
Choiseul. It’s all children that acts there; 
and he trains young actors. He’s called tho 
‘Physician td the King;* indeed, ho is the 
Idn^s conjurer. , , , t ^ 

“Pm veiy fond of Franc®'? I 

I AA^ent to school there, when I a 7*® flk)ng Avith 
Tagg. You see I never had no 
London, for I was so busy that I I*'*"*' ^ 
time for learning. I also monied in i 
My wife was*a great bender (used to 
herself backwards on her hands and make tlie 
body in a harch). I think sho killed herself 
at it ; indeed, as tlie doctors tolled me, it Avas 
nothing else but that. She would keep on 
doing it wheil^ she was in the family Avay,^ 
I’ve many a time ordered her to give over, but 
she Avouldn’t; she was so fond of it; for she 
took a deal of money. She died iu childbed 
nt St. Male, poor thing ! 

“ In France we take a deal more money 
than in England. You see they all give; even 
a child will give its mite ; and another thing, 
anybody on a Sunday inay take as much 
money as will keep him all tlie week, if they 
like to Avork. The most money I ever took in 
all my life was at Calais, tho first Sunday 
cavalcade after Lent: that is the Sunday after 
Mordi-gras. They go out in a cavalcade, 
dressed up in carnival costume, and beg for 
the poor. There was me, Dick S— , and 

Jim C‘ and his wife, as danced the High- 

Icmd fling, and a chap they calls Polka, who 
did it when it first came up. We pitched- about 
the streets; and wo took 700 francs all in half- 
pefice — that is, 28/. — on one Sunday: and 
you mustn’t work till after twelve o’clock, that 
is grand mass. There wexe liards and cep- 
times, and half-sous, and ^ kinds of copper 
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money, but vety little silver, for the French- 
men can't afford it; but all copper money 
change into five-franc pieces, and it's the same 
to me. Tho other chaps didn't like the Hards, 
so I bought 'em all up. They're like button- 
heads, and such-liko; and they said they 
wouldn't have that bad money, so I got more 
than my share; for after we had shared I 
bought the heap of Hards, and gave ten fiuncs 
for the heap, and I think it brought me in 
sixty francs ; but then I had to run about to 
all "the little shops to get five-franc pieces. 
You soe, I was the only chap that spoke 
French ; so, you see, I’m worth a double share. 
I always tell the chaps, when they come to 
me, that I don't want nothink but my share ; 
but then I says, ‘ You're single men, and I’m 
manied, and I must support my children;' 
and so I gets a little out of the h6tel expenses, 
for I charges them Is. a-day, and at the 
second-rate h6tels I can keep them for a shil- 
ling. There’s thrde or four schools now want 
me to take them over to France. They calls 
me ‘ Frenchy,’ because I can talk French and 
German fluently — that’s the name I goes by. 

“ I used to go to all tbe f£tes in Paris along 
with my troupe. We have been four and we 
have been five in one troupe, but our general 
number is four, for we don’t want any more 
than four; for we can do the three high and 
tho spread, and that’s the principal thing. 
Our music is generally tbe drum and pipes. 
We don't take them over with us, but gets 
Italians to do it. Sometimes we gets a German 
band of five to come for a share, for you see 
they can’t take money as we can, for our per- 
formance will cause children to give, and with 
them they don’t think about i|;, not being so 
partial to music. 

“ Posturing to this day is called in France 
* Lo Dislocation anglais;’ and indeed the 
English fellows is the best in tho world at 
posturing; we can Hck them aU. I think 
they eat too much bread ; for though meat’s 
so cheap in the south of France (2d. a-lb.), 
yet they don’t eat it. They don’t eat much 
potatoes cither ; and in the south they gives 
tliem to the pigs, which used to make me 
gi-umble,' I'm so fond of them. Chickens, too, 
is,7d. the pair, and you may drink wine at Id. 
the bom. 

At S,t. Cloud fete we were called ‘ Les 
Quntre Fibres anglais,* and wo used to pitch 
near tho Cascade, which was a good place for 
ns. We have shared our 30s. each a-day then 
easy ; and a great deal of P^ngUsh money we 
got then, for tbe English is more generous out 
of England. There was the fSte St Ger- 
main, and St. Denis, and at Versailles, too ; 
and we’ve done pretty well at each, as well as 
kt the Champs Elys^es on the 1st of May, as 
used to be the f^te Louis-Philippe. On that 
fete we were paid by the king, and had 
fif^ francs a man, and plenty to eat and drink 
that day; and every poor man in Paris has 
tm pound of dhsages and two pounds of 


bread, and two bottles of wine. But we were 
different from that, you know. We had a 
dijevaih^ with fish, flesh, and fowl, and a dinner 
fit for a king, both brought to us in the Champs 
Elysees, and as much os ever we liked to drink 
aU day long — the best of wine. We had to 
perform every alternate half-hour. 

I was in Paris when Mr. Macready come 
to Paris. I was engaged with my troupe at 
the Porte St. Martin, where we was called the 
Bedouin Arabs, and had to brown our faces. 
I went to see him, for I knew one of the 
actors. He was veiy good, and a beautiful 
house there was — splendid. AH my other 
partners they paid. The price was half-a- 
guinea to the lowest place. The French peo- 
ple said he was very good, but he was mostly 
supported by the English that was there. 
An engagement at the Porte St. Martin was 
1000 francs a-week for five of us; but of 
course we had to leave the streets alone during 
the foiu; weeks we was at the the|^lre. 

“ I was in Paris, too, at the revolution in 
1848, when Lonis-Philippe had to run oft’. 
I was in bed, about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when those tliat began the revolution 
was coming round — men armed; and they 
come into everybody’s bed -room and said, ‘ You 
must get up, you're wanted.’ I told them I 
was English ; and they said, * It don’t matter; 
you get your living here, and you must, fight 
tbe some as we fight for our liberty,’ They 
took us — four English as was in the same 
gang as I was with — to* the Barri^re dti 
Trflne, and made us pick up paving-stones. 
I had to carry them ; and we formed four bar- 
ricades right up to the Faubou^ St. Antoine, 
close to the BastiUe. We had sometimes a 
bit of bread and a glass of wine, or brandy, 
and we was four nights and three days w^ork- 
ing. There was a great deal of chaff going 
on, and they called me ‘ le petit Supplier’ 
posturer, you know — but they was of all coun- 
tries. We .was put in the back-ground, and 
didn’t fire much, for we was ordered not to 
fire unless attacked ; and we bad only te keep 
pp'onnd, and if anything come, to giv®wam- 
mg ; but we had to supply them with powder 
and ammunition of one sort and another. 
There was one woman — a very clever woman 
—from Normandy, who used to bring ns 
brandy round. She died on tbe barricade; 
and there’s a song about her now. I was 
present when part, of the throne was burned. 
After that 1 went for a tour in Lorraine ; and 
then I was confined in Tom« for thirty-four 
days, for the Kepublicans passed a bill that 
all foreigners were to be sent home to their 
o^vn countries ; and, indeed, several manufac- 
tories where English worked had to stop, for 
the Workmen was sent home. 

** I caine back to England in 1852, and I’ve 
been pitching^ in the streets ever since. I’ve 
changed gongs two or three times since then ; 
but them’s five in our gang now. There's 
three high for * pyramids,' and," ' the Arabs 
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hang down;* that is, one a>top of his shoul- dad they are discovered. It*s part of his wovTc 
ders, and one hanging down from his neck; to glance his eyes about him, and then he 
and ‘ the spread,’ that’s one on the shoulders, calls out whilst he is up, * to the right,’ or ‘ the 
! and one hanging from each hand; and* the left,* as it may be; and although the crowd 
Hercules,’ that is. one omthe ground, support* don’t, understand him, we do. 
ing himself on his hands and feet; whilst "Our gang generally prefer performing in 
one stands on his knees, another on his the West-end, because there’s more * colls* 
shoulders, and the other one a-top of them there. Oentlemen looking out of window see 
two, on their shoulders. There's loads of us, and call to us to stop and perform; but 
tricks like them that we do, that would we don’t trust to them, even, but make a coU 
a’most fill up your paper to put down. There’s lection when the performance is haK over ; and 
one of our gang dances, an Englishman, if it’s good we continue, and make two or three 
whilst tlie fifth plays the drum and pipes, collections during the exhibition. What wc 
The dances are mostly comic dances; or, as consider a good collection is Is. or %s.\ and 
wo call them, ‘comic hops.* He throws his forthatwe do the whole performance. And be- 
legs about and makes faces, and he dresses side8,weget what we call ‘ringings’ afterwards; 
as a clown. that’s halfpence that are throwui into the ring. 

" When it’s not too windy, we do the perch. Sometimes we get lOs. altogether, and some- 
We carry a long fir pole about with us, twenty- times more and sometimes less; tliough it’s 
four feet long, and Jim the strong man, as a very poor pitch if it’s not up to 5s. I’m 
they calls me, that is I, holds the pole up at talking of a big pitch, when wc go througli all 
the bottom. The one that runs up is called our * slang,’ as wc say. But then wo have our 
the sprite. It’s the bottom man that holds little pitches, which don’t last more than a 
the pole that has the dangerous work in la quarter of an hour — our flying pitches, as we 
perche. He’s got all to look to. Anybody, caU them, and forthem 5s. is anout-and-ouU'r, 
who has got any courage, can run up the andwe arewellcontentedifwegcthalC-a-crown. 
pole; but I have to guide and bedance it; We usually reckon about twenty pitches a-day, 
and the pole weighs some 20 lbs., and the that's eight before dinner and twelve after. It 
. man about 8 stone. When it’s windy, it’s depends greatly upon the holidaysr as to what 
very awkward, and I have to walk about to we makes in the days. If there’s any fairs or 
keep him steady and balance him; hut I’m feasts going on we do better. There’s two days 
never frightened,#! know it so well. The in the week we reckon notiiing, that’s Friday 
man who runs it does such feats as these ; and Saturday. Friday’s little good all day 
for instance, ‘ the bottle position,’ that is only long, and Saturday’s only good after six o’clock, 
holding by his feet, wi& his two arms ex- when wages have been paid. My shoro may on 
tended ; and fhen ‘ the hanging down by one the average come to this ; — Monday, about 7s. 
toe,’ with only one foot on the top of the pole, or 6s., and the Same for Tuesday. Then Wed- 
and hanging down with his arms out, swim- nesday and Thursday it falls off again, per- 
ming on the top on his belly ; and ' the hori- haps 8«. or 4«. ; and Friday ain’t worth much ; 
zontal,’ as it is called, or supporting the body no more is Saturday. We used to go to 
out sideways by the strength of the arms, and Sydenham on Saturdays, and we would find the 
such -like, ^vinding up with coming down head gents there; but now it’s getting too late, and 
fust. tile price to the Palace is only 2s. Crf., when it 

" The pole is fixed very tightly in a socket used to be 5s., and that makes a wonderful 
in my#Y8£istband, and it takes two men to puH difference to us. And yet we like the poor 
it out, for it gets jammed in with his force people better than the rich, for it’s the half- 
on a-top of it. The danger is more with the pence that tells ujs best. Perhaps we might 
bottom - one than the one a-top, though few take a half-sovereign, but it’s very rare, and 
people would think so. Tou see, if he fi^s since 1853 I don’t remember taking more than 
off, he is sure to light on his feet like a cat; twenty of them. There was a Princess — I’m 
for we’re taught to this trick; and a man can sure I’ve forgotten her name, but she was 
i jump off a place thirty feet high, without German, and she used to live in Grosvenor- 
hurting himself, easy. Now if 'the people was square — she used to give us half-a-sovereign 
to go frontwards, it would be all up with me, every Monday during three months she was in 
because with the leverage and its being fix^ London. The se^^vants was ordered to tell us 
so tight to my stomach, there’s no help for it, to come every Monday at three o’clock, and we 
for it would be sure ta rip me up and tear out always did ; and even though there was no- 
my entrails. I have to keep my eyes about body loolung, we used to play all the same; 
me, for if it goes too fur, 1 could never regain md as soon as the drum ceased playing, there 
the balance again. But it’s easy enough when was the money brought out to us. We 'eon- 
you’re accustomed to it. tinned, playing to her till we was told she had 

" The one that goes up the pole can always gone away. We have also had sovereign calls, 
see into the drawing-rooms, and he’ll tell us When my gang was in the of Wight, Lord 
where it’s good to go and get any money, for Y— has often give us aso^Baign, and plenty 
he cm see the people peeping behind the to eat and drink as well. ^ 
curtains ; and they gene]i^y give when they " I can’t say but what it’s as good as a 
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hundred a-year to me; but I can't say, it's the and I had to get into the chair and do what 
same with all posturers ; for you see I can we call the frog, and jump off it, coming down 
tfdk !EVench, and if there’s any foreigners in on my hands. Everything depends upon how 
the crowd 1 can talk to them, and they are sure you hold your arms, and 1 was careless, and 
to give something. But most posturers make didn’t pay attention, and my arm snapped 
a good living, and if they look out for it, there just below the elbf^w. 1 couldn't work for 
are few but moke 805. a-week. three months. 1 was at Beauvais, in France, 

Posturing os it is called (some people at the time, but the circus I was with sup- 
coil it contortionists, that’s a new name; ported me. 

a Chinese nondescript — that's the first “ My father’s very near seventy-six, and he 
name it came out as, although what we has been a tumbler for fifty years; my children 
calls posturing is a man as can sit upon are sta^^g witli lym^ and he's angry that I 
nothing; as, for instance, when he's on the won't bring, them x:^ to it: but I want them to 
hack of two chairs and^ does a split with his be some ttiade or another, because 1 don’t like 
legs stretched out and sitting on nothing like) the life for them. There’s so much suffering 
— posturing is reckoned the healthiest life before they begin tumbling, and then there’s 
there is, because we never get the rheumatics ; great temptation to drink, and such-like. I’d 
and another thipg, we always eat hearty. We sooner send tliem to school, than let them get 
often put on wet dresses, such as at a fair, their living out of the streets. I’ve one boy 
when they’ve been washed out clean, and wo put and two girls. They’re always at it at home, 
them on before they’re dry, and that's what gives indeed; father and my sister-in-law say they 
the rheumatism; but we are always in such a can't keep them from it. The boy's very nimble, 
perspiration that it never affects us. It’s very ^ In the winter time we generally goes to the 
violent exercise, and at night we feels it in our theatres. We are a’most always engaged for 
thighs more than anywhere, so that if it's damp the x>antomimes, to do the sprites. We always 
or cold weather it hurts uS to sit down. If it’s reckon it a good tliirteen-weeks* job, but in 
wet weather, or showery, we usually get up the country it’s only a month. If we don't 
stiff in the morning, and then we have to apply for ^e job they come after us. The 
* crick’ each other before we go out, and pTac- sprites in a pantomime is quite a new style, 

tise in our bed-rooms. On the Sunday we and we are Uie only chaps that can do it, — ' ' 

also go out and practise, either in a field, or at tlio posturers and tumblers. In some theatres 
the *Tan’ in Bermondsey. We used to go to they find the dresses. Last vrinter I was at 1 
the* Hops’ in Maiden-lone, but that's done Liverpool, and wore a gr^n dress, spangled 
■ away with now. all over, which belonged to jfr. Copeland, the 

“ When we go out performing, we always manager. We never speak in the play, but 
take our dresses out with us, and we have our just merely rush on, and throw somersaults, 
regular houses appointed, according to what and frogs, and such-like, andxhon rush off 
part of the town we ploy in, if in London ; and again. Little Wheeler, the greatest tumbler 
we have one pint pf beer a man, and put on of the day, was a posturer in the streets, and 
our costume, and leave our clothes behind us. now he's in France doing his 10/. a-week, 
Every morning we put on a clean dress, so wo engaged for three years." 

are obliged to have two of them, and whilst we rr c 

are wearing one the other is being washed. , SiREtsT Bislet. 

Some of our men is mairied, and ^eir wives Thebe is but one person in London who goes 
wash for them, but them as isn’t give the dress about the street doing what is termed “ The 
to anybody who wants a job. Bisley performance," and even he is rtfvely to 

** Accidents ore very rare vrith posturers. be met with. 

We often put our hip-bone out, but that’s soon Of all the street professionals whom I have 
put right again, and we are at work in a week, seen, this man certainly bears off the palm for 
AU our bones ore loose like, and we ean pull respectability of attire. He wore, when he 
one another in, without having no pullies. came to me, a brown Chesterfield coat and 
One of my gang broke his leg at Chatham black continuations, and but for the length of 
race-course, 'trough the ^ass being slippery, his hair, the immense size of bis limbs, and 
and he was pitched down firom three lugh; the peculiar neatness of his movements, it 
but wo paid him his share, just the same as would have been impossible to haverecognized 
if he was out with us ; it wouldn’t do if we in him any of those characteristics which 
didn't, as a person wouldn’t mount in bad usually distingo^h the street performer. He 
weather. That man is getting on nicely, — had a chest which, when he chose, he could 
he walks with a crutch though, ^but he’ll be force out almost like a pouter pigeon. The 
right in another month, and then he'll only be upp^ port of his body was broad and weighty- 
put to light work till he's strong. He ought looldng. He asked me to feel the musSe of 
not to be walking out yet, but he's so daring his arm, and doubling it up, a huge lump rose, 
there's no restraining him. I, too, once almost as if he had a cocoa-nut under bis 
broke my arm. JL am a hand-jumper; that is, sleeve; in fact, it sefemed as fully developed as 
I a*most alway^lpght on my hands when I the gilt arms placed as signs orer the gold- 
jump. I was on a chair on a top of a table, beaters' shops. 
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Like most of the street professionals) he 
volnnteered to exhibit before me some of bis 
feat-s of strength and agility. He threw his 
head back (his long hair tossing about like an 
Indian liy-whisk) until his head touched his 
heels, and there he stood bent backward, and 
nearly double, like a strip of whalebone. Then 
he promenaded round the room, walking on 
his hands, his co4t-tails falling about his 
shoulders, and making a rare jingle of half- 
pence the while, and his legs dangling in front 
of him as limp as the^lash of a cart-whip. I 
refused to allow him to experiment upon me, 
and politely declined his obliging offer to 
raise me from the ground, and hold me at 
arm’s-length like a babby.*’ 

When he spoke of his parents, and the 
brothers who performed with him, he did so 
! in most affectionate terms, and his descriptions 
I of the struggles he had gone through in his 
I fixed determination to be a tumblor, and how 
i he had worked to gain his parents* consent, 

I had a peculiarly sorrowful touch about them, 

I as if he still blamed himself for the pain he 
had caused them. Farther, whenever he 
mentioned his little brothers, ho always 
stopped for two or three minutes to explain 
to me that they were the cleverest lads in 
London, and as true and kind-hearted as 
were talented. 

He was more minute in his account of him- 
^self than my space ■will permit him to be ; 

I for as he saij, ^ he had a wonderful rememory- 
I ation, and could recollect anything.*' 

With the omission of a few interesting de- 
tails, the following is the account of tho poor 
fellow's life ; — * 

“ My professional name is Signor Nelsonio, 
but my real one is Nelson, and my companions 
know mo as *Leu,' which is short for Lewis. 
1 can do plenty of things beside the Bisley I 
business, for it forms only one part of my 
entertainment. 1 am a strong man, and a 
fire -king, and a stone -breaker by the fist, as 
well ns being sprite, and posturer, and doing 
‘ l^perche.* 

Lost Christmas (1865) I was, along 'vnth my 
two brothers, engaged^ at the Theatre Royal, 
Cheltenham, to do the* sprites in the panto- 
mime. 1 haye brought the biU of the per- 
formances with me to show it you. Here you 
see the pantomime ie called ' THE IMP OF 
THE NORTH, or Thb Gom)en Bason; 
and HABtSiQUiN and thb Milleb's Bauoh- 
TEB.’ In the pontomimical transformations 
it says, * SPRITES— Bif the Nelson Fahilti’ 
that’s me and my tjro brothers. 

. “ The reason why X took to the Bisley busi- 
ness was this. When I was a boy of sjven I 
went to school, and my father and mother 
would make me go ; but, unfortunately, 1 was 
stubborn, and would noi I paid I wanted to 
do some work. ‘ Well,’ said they, * you shan't 
do any work not yet, till you're thkteen years 
old, and Jou shall go to school.' Says I, * I 
will do work.' Well, 1 wouldn’t; bo I plays 


the truant. Then I goes to amuse myself, and 
X goes to Haggerstone-fielda in the Hackney- 
road, and then I see some boys learning to 
tumble on some dung there. So 1 began to 
do it too, and I very soon picked up two or 
three tricks. There was a man who was in 
the profession as tumbler and acrobat, who 
came there to practise his feats, and he see 
me tumbling, and says he, * My lad, will you 
come along with me, and do the Bisley busi- 
ness, and I’ll buy you your clothes, and give 
you a shilling a-week besides ?' I told him 
that perhaps mother and father wouldn't let 
me go ; but says he, * 0, yes they will.’ So 
he comes to our house; and says mother, 
‘ What do you want along with my boy?’ and 
he says, ‘I want to malce a tumbler of him.' 
But she wouldn't. 

“ My father is a tailor, but my uncle and 
all the family was good singers. My uncle 
was leader of tho Drnry-lane band, and Miss 
Nelson, who came out there, is my cousin. 
They are out in Australia now, doing very 
well, giving concerts day and night, and clear- 
ing by both performances one hundred and 
fifty pounds, day and night (and sooner, more 
than less), as advertised in the paper which 
tliey sent to us. 

“ One day, instead of going to school, I went 
along ■with this man into the streets, and then 
he did the Bisley business, throwing me about 
on his hands and feet. I was about thirteen 
years old then. Mother asked me at night 
where I had been, and when I said I had been 
at school, she went and asked the master and 
found me out. Then I brought home some 
dresses once, and she toro them up, so I was 
forced to drop going out in the streets. I 
made somo more dresses, and she toro tliose 
up. Then I got chucking about, k la Bisley, 
my little brother, who was about seven 
years old ; and says mother, ^ Let that boy 
alone, you’ll break his neck.' * No, I shan’t,' 
say I, and 1 kept on doing till I had learnt 
him the tricks. 

** One Saturday night, father and mother 
and my eldest brother went to a concert-room^ 
1 had no money, so 1 couldn’t go. I asked my 
little brother to go along, with me round some 
tap-rooms, exhibiting with me. So I smuggled 
him out, telling him I’d give him lots of cakes ; 
and away we went, and we got about seven 
shillings and sixpence. X got home before 
father and mother come home. When they 
returned, father says, ‘^Vhere have you been?’ 
Then I showeff the money we had got ; he was 
regular astonished, and says he * How is this ? 
you can do nothing, you ain't clever ! ' I says, 
‘ Oh, ain't I ? and it’s all my own learning so 
then he told me, that since he couldn’t do 
nothing else with me, I should take to it as 
my profession, and stick to it. 

“ Soon after I met my old friend the swal- 
lower again, in Batcliffe h^way. I was along 
with my little brother, an^oth dressed upm 
tights and spangled trunks. Says ho, * Ob, you 
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will take to tumbling will you? Well, then, come 
along with me, and well go in the country.’ 
Then he took us down to Norwich (to Yar- 
mouth) ; then he beat me, and would give mo 
no clothes or money, for he spent it to go and 
get drunk. We not sending any money home, ; 
mother began to wonder what had become of ' 
me ; so ono night, when this man was out with 
a lot of girls getting drunk, I slipt away, and 
walked thirty miles that night, and then I began 
performing at diderent public-houses, and so 
worked my way till I got back to London 
again. My little brother was along with me, 
but 1 carried him on my shoulders. One day it 
came on to rain awfhl, and we had run away in 
our dresses, and then we was dripping. 1 was 
frightened to see little Johnny so wet, and 
thought he’d bo ill. There was no shed or 
barn or nothing, and only the country road, 
so I tore on till we came to a roadside inn, 
and then 1 wrung his clothes out, and I only 
had fouipence in niy pocket, and I ordered 
some rum and water hot, and made him 
drink. * Drink it, it’ll keep the cold out of 
you.’ When we got out he was quite giddy, and 
kept saying, ‘ Oh, I’m so wet 1 ’ With all these 
misfortunes 1 walked, carrying the little chap 
across my shoulders. Ono day I only had a 
halfpenny, and Johnny was crying for hunger, 
so 1 goes to a fellow in a orchard and say I, 

* Can you make me a ha’path of apples ? ’ He 
would take the money, • hut he gavo a cap-fhll 
of fallings. I’ve walked thirty-eight miles in 
one day carrying him, and I was awfully tired. 
On that same day, when we got to Colchester, 
we put up at tlie Blue Anchor, and 1 put 
Johnny into bed, and 1 went out myself and 
went the round of the public-houses. My feet 
was blistered, but I had my light tumbling 
slippers on, and I went to work and got sixteen 
pence-halfpenny. This got us bread and 
cheese for supper and breakfast, and paid 
threepence each for the bed ; and the next day 
we went on and performed in a village and got 
throe shillings. Then, at Chdmsford we got 
eight shilli^s. 1 bought Johnny some 
clothes, for he had only his tights and little 
trunks, and though it was summer he was 
cold, especially after rain. The nearer we 
got to London tho better we got off, for they 
give us then plenty to eat and drink, and we 
did ptetty well for money. After 1 passed 
Chelmsford 1 never was hungry again. When 
we got to Bomford, 1 waited two days till it 
was market-day, when we pexfpnned before 
the country people and got plenty of money 
and beer ; but I never cared for tho beer. We 
took four shillings and sixpence. 1 wouldn’t 
let Johnny take any beer, for Tm fond of him, 
and he’s eleven now, and the cleverest little 
fellow in England ; and 1 learnt him eveiy- 
thing he knows out of my own head, for he 
never had no master. We took the train to 
London from Bom%d (one shilling and six- 
pence each), and then we went home. 

**When we got back, mother and father 


ssdd they knew how it would be, and laughed 
at us. They wanted to keep us at home, but 
I wouldn’t, and they was forced to give way. 

In London 1 stopped still for a long time, at 
Iwt got on engagement at two shillings a- 
nigbt at a penny gaff in Shoreditch. It was 
Sambo, a black man, what went about the 
streets along with Demon Bjrothers— - 
acrobats --that got me the engagement. 

** One night father and mother came to see 
me, and they was frightened to see me chuck- 
ing my brother about ;%nd she calls out, * Oh, 
.don’t do that! you’ll break his back.’ The ! 

people kept hollaring out, ‘ Turn that woman ; 

out ! ’ but she answers, ‘ They are my sons — | 

stop ’em I* When I bent myself back’ards she I 

calls out, * Lord! mind your bones.’ 

“ After this I noticed that my other brother, | 

Sam, was a capital hand at jumping over the ■ 

chairs and tables. He was as active as a i 

monkey ; indeed he plays monkeys now at the 
different ballets that comes out at the chief 
theatres. It struck me he would make a good ; 

tumbler, and sure enough he is a good one. 

1 asked him, and he said he should ; and then | 

he see me perform, and he declared he would 1 

be one. He was at my uncle’s then, as a | 

carver and gilder. When I told father, says ho, | 

‘ Let ’em do as they like, they’ll get on.’ I said j 

to him one day, ‘ Sam, let’s see what j’^ou’re like : 
so I stuck him up in his chair, and stuck his 
legs behind his head, and kepLhim like that • 
for live minutes. His limbs beat beautiful, | 
and he didn’t want no cricking. 

“I should tell you, that before that he j 
done this here. You’ve heard of Baker, the 
red man, as was performing at the City of j 
London Theatre; well, Sam see Ihe ^cut of 
him sitting in a chair with his legs folded, 
just like you fold your arms. So Sam pulls 
I down one of the bills with the drawing on it, 
and he says, <I can do that,’ and he goes 
home and practises from the engraving till 
he was perfect. Then he showed me, and 
says I, ‘That’s the style! it’s beautiful! yo\^’ll 
do.’ 

“ Then we had two days* practice together, 
and we worked the double-tricks together. 
Then, I learned him style and grace, what I 
knowed myself; such as coming before on 
audience and making the obedience ; and by 
and by says I to him, ‘We’ll come out at a 
theatre, and make a good bit of money.* 

“ Well, we went to another exhibition, and 
we came out all three together, and our salary 
was twenty-five shillings a- week, and we was 
very successful. Then we got outside Peter's 
Theatre at Stepney fair, the last as ever 
was, for^it’s done away with now; we did 
very well then; they give us twelve shil- 
lings a-day between us for three days. We 
did the acrobating and Bisley business out- 
side the parade, and inside os well. Sam got 
on wonderful, for his mind was up Ip it, and 
he liked the work. I and my brothers can da 
as well as any one in this business, 1 don’t 
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care who comes before us. I can do upwards week with another we took regular two pounds 
of one hundred and twenty- one difl’erent tricks five shillings, and out of that I’d soud from 
in tumbling, when I'm along with those little twenty to thirty shillings a-week home to my 
fellows. We can do the hoops and glasses — parents. Oh, I've been very, good to my 
putting a glass "of beer on my forehead, and parents, and I’ve never missed it. I’v© been 
going through hoops double, and lying down a wild boy too, and yet I’ve always talcen cai-e 
and getting up again without spilling it. Then of father and mother. They’ve had twelve in 
there’s the bottle-sprite, and the short stilts, family and never a stain on their character, 
and globe running and globe dancing, and nor never a key turned on them, but are up- 
chair tricks; perform with the chairs ; and the right and honourable people, 
pole trick — taperche — with two boys, not one ‘^At a place called Brenford in Norfolk — 

mind you. where there's such a lot of wild rabbits — we 

We’ve been continuing ever since at this done so well, that we took a room and had bills 
Bisley business. I lay down on a carpet, and printed and put out. We charged threepence 
.throw then summersets from feet to feet. I each, and the room was crowded, for wo shared 
tell you what the music plap to it, — it’s the twenty-five shillings between ns. When the 
railway overtime, and it begins now and then people see’d me and my brothers come on 
quicker and quicker, till I throw them fast as dressed dl in red, and tumble about, they actu- 
lightning. Sam does about fifty-four or fifty- ally swore we were devils, and rushed out of 
five of these summerset^ one after another, the place; so that, though there was a room fiiU, 
and Johny does about twenty-five, because he's there was only two stopped to see the perform- 
littler. 'Then there’s standing upright, and ances. One old man called out, ‘0 wenches’ 
stand ’em one in one hand and one on the — they call their wives wenches — ‘come out, 
other. Then I throws them up in summersets, they be devils.* We came out with red faces 
and catch 'em on my palm, and then I chuck and horns and red dresses, and away they 
'em on the ground. ^ went screaming. There was one woman 

“The art with me lying on the ground is trampled on and a child knocked out of her 
that it takes the strength, and the sight to see aims. In some of these country towns they're 
that I catch ’em properly ; for if I missed, they shocking strict, and never having seen any- 
might break their necks. The audience fancies thing of the kind, they’re scared directly, 
that it's most with them tumbling, but every “ About six months ago I went to Woolwich 
thing depends upon me catching them pro- with the boys, and there was a chap that 
perly. Evejy^tune they jump, I have to give wanted to fight me, because I V(ialda’t go 
’em a Jeric, and turn ’em properly. It’s almost along with him. So, I says, ‘We won't have no 
as much work as if I was doing it myself, fighting;' so I went along with him to Graves- 
"When they leam at first, they do it on a soft end, and then we asked permission of the 
ground, so as not to hurt theirselves. It don’t mayor, 'co% in country towns we often have to 
make the blood come to the head lying down ask the mayor to let us go performing in the 
so long on my back— only at first. streets. There wo done very well, taking 

“I’ve done the Bisley business first at penny twenty-five shillings in the day. Then we 
exhibitions, and after that I went to lairs; then worked up by Chatham, and down to Heme- 
I went round the country with a booth — a bay, and Bamsgate; ,and at Bamsgate we 
man named Manly it was ; but we dropped stopped a week, doing uncommon well on the 
that, ‘'cos my little brother was knocked up, sands, for the people on the chairs would give 
for it was too hard work for the little fellow sixpence and a shilling, and say it was very 
bAlding up and taking down the booth some- clever, and too clever to be in the streets. We 
times twice in a-day, and then going off twenty did Margate next, and then Deal, and on to 
miles further on to another £ew, and building Dover by the boat. At Dover, the mayor 
up again the next d^ Then we went pitch- wouldn’t let us perform, and said if he catched 
ing about in the main streets of the towns in us in the streets he’d have us took up. We 
the country. Then I alwa^ had a drum and were very hard up. So I said to Sam, ‘ You 
pipes. As soon as a crowd eoUected Fd say, must go out one way and I and Johnny the 
‘Gentlemen, I’m from the principal theatres in other, and busk in the public-house.’ Sam got 
London, and before I begin I must have five eight shillings and sixpence and I four shil- 
shillings in the ring.’ Then we’d do some, ]^gs. But I hod a'row with a sailor, and I 
and after that, when half was over, I’d say, was bruised and had to lay up. When I was 
‘Now, gentlemen, ^the better part is to come, better we moved to Folkestone. There was 
and if you make it worth my while, I go on the German soldiers there, and we did very 
with this here entertainment then, perhaps, well. I went out one day with our carpet to a 
they’d give me two shillings more. I'^e done village close by, and some German officers 
bad and done good in the countiy. In one made us perform, and gave us five shillings, 
day I’ve taken two pounds five shulings, and and then we went the round of the beer-shops, 
many days we’ve not taken efght shillings, and and altogethe;r we cleared five pounds before 
there was four of us, me and my two brothers we finished that day. We also went up to the 
and the t^mmer, who had two-and-sixpence camp, where the tents was, and I asked the 
a-day, and a pot of beer besides. Take one colonel to let me perform before the men, and 
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he BCiid, ‘ Well it fun't usual, but you may if difference whatsumever in springing off the 
you like.' The officers we found was so pleased stones. It pays very well^ at times, you • 
they kept on giving us two-shilling pieces, know; but we don’t like to do it often, because 
and besides ^ we had a lot of foreign coin, afterwards they don’t like to appreciate you 
which we sold to a jeweller for ten shillings, in concerts and theatres, and likewise penny 
“ I worked my way on to Oanterbuiy and >exhibitions. 

Winchester, and then, by a deal, of persuasion “ My brother Sam can jump like a frog, on 

I got permission to perform in the back-streets, his hands, through his legs, out of a one -pair 
and we done very well. Then we went on to window; and little Johnny throws out of a 
Southampton. There was a cattle fair, on — one-pair-of-stairs window a back smnmerseU 
Celsey fair is, 1 think, tlie name of it; and **lt'8 astonishing how free the bones get by 
then I joined another troupe of tumblers, and practice. My brother Sam can dislocate his 
we worked the fair, and after that went on to limbs ■ and replace them again ; and when 
Southampton; and when we began working on sleeping in bed, I very often find him lying 
the Monday, there was another troupe work- with his legs behind his neck. It's quite 
ing as well. After we had pitclied once or accidental, and done without knowing, and 
twice, ^his other troupe came and pitched comes natural to him, fkrom being dways 
opposition against us. 1 couldn’t b^eve it tumbling. Myself, I often in my dreams often 
at first, but when I see which was their lay, frighten my wife by starting up and half 
then says I, * Now ni settle this.’ We was here, throwing a summersault, fanc^ng I’m at the 
as it was, and they came right on to us — there, theatre, and likewise I often lie with iny heels 
as it may be. So it was our dinner-time, end against my head. 

we broke up and went off. After dinner we We are the only family or persons going 
came out again, and pitched the carpet in a about the streets doing the Bisley. I’ve 
squore, and they came close to us again, and travelled all through England, Scotland, and 
as soon as they struck up, the people run Wales, and X don’t know anybody but our- 
away to see Uie new ones. So 1 said * 1 don’t selves. When we perform in the London 
'want to injure them, but they shan’t iiyure us.' theatres, which we do when we can get an 
So Iwalked right into the middle of their ring, engagement, 'we get six or seven pounds a- 
and threw down the carpet, and says I, ‘ Now, week between us. We’ve appeared at the 
ladies and gentlemen, the best performance is Pavilion two seasons running ; likewise at 
the one that deserves best support, and I'll the City of London, and the Standard, and 
show yotf what I can do.’ I went to work also all the cheap concerts in t'ondofl. Then 
with tlie boys, and was two hours doing all my we are called ‘ The Sprites’ by the Nelson 
tumbling tricks. They was regularly stunned, family will appear ; * or, The Sprites of J upiter 
The silver and the halfpence covered the or,‘SonsofCerea;’ cr,‘Air-cUmbersof Arabia!’ 
carpet right over, as much as it 'e^ould hold. Taking all the year round, I dare say my 
I think there was three pounds. Then I income comes to about thirty-five shillings or 
says, ‘Now you’ve seen the tumbling, now see two pounds, and out of that I have to find 
the perche.’ They had a perche, too ; it was dresses.’ 
taller than mine ; but, as I told them, it was 

because I couldn’t get no higher a one. So The Stbono Man. , 

I went to work again, and cries I, ‘Now, both 

boys up; ’ though 1 had only stood one on up to “I have been in the profession for about thir- 
that time, and hod never tried two of ’em. teen years, and I am thirty-two next birthday. 
Up they goes, and the first time they come Excepting four years that I was at sea, 1 vo 
over, but never hurt thoirselves. It was new been solely by the profession. I’m what is 
to me, you see. ‘Up again, lads,’ says I; and termed a strong man, ^and perform feats of 
up they goes, and did it beautiM. The strength and posturing. What is meant by 
people regular applauded, like at a. theatre, posturing is the distortion of the limbs, such 
Down came the money in a shower, and one as doing the splits, and putting your leg over 
gentleman took Ids hat roun^ and went col- your head and pulling it down your bock, a 
lecting for us. Says I to this other school, skipping over your leg, and such-hke business. 

‘ You tried to iiigure and 'what have you Tumbling is different ficnm posturing, and 
got by it? I beat you in tumbling, and if you means throwing ^ammersets and walking on 
can match the perche, do it.’ Then they says, your lutnds ; and acrobating means the tvro 
‘We didn’t try to injure you; come and drink together, with mounting three stories high, 
a gallon of beer*’ So off wa went, and the and balancing each other. Theso are the 
police told ’em to choose their side of the deftnitiogis I make. 

town and we would take ours. That settled ^ I was nineteen before I did anything of any 
the opposition, and we both done well. note, at all, and got what I call a living salaiy. 

“I’ve done the Bisley in the streets of Long, before that I! had been tzying the bnsV 
London, more so than at theatres and con- ness, go^g in and out of these free concerts, 
certs. The stone paving don’t hurt so much and trying my hand at it, fancying 1 was very 
as you 'Would think to lie down. We don’t do clever, but disgusting the auffienoe, 'for they 
it when it’s muddy. The boys finds no I are mostly duffers at these froe concerts; 
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which is clearly the case, for they only do it 
for a pint every now and then, and depend 
npon passing the hat round after their per- 
formance. I never got much at collections, so 
1 must have been a duffer. 

My father is an architect and builder, and 
his income now is never less than a thousand 
a-yeor. Like a fool, I wouldn’t go into his 
office : I wish X had. 1 preferred going to sea. 
1 was always hankering after first one vessel 
and then another. I used to be fond of going 
down to the docks, and such-like, and looking 
at the vessels. Pd talk with the sailors about 
foreign countries, and such-like, and my am- 
bition was to be a sailor. I was the scabby 
sheep of the family, and I've been punished 
for it. I never went into the governor's 
office ; but when I was about fourteen I was 
put to a stonemason, for I thought I should 
like to be a carver, or something of that sort. 
I was two years there, and I should have done 
very well if I had stayed, for I earned a 
guinea a-week when I left. 

' liofore I went to tho stonemason I was at 
the Victoria, taking checks — when there was 
any. I had an uncle there who kept the saloon 
there. I was always very partial to going to 
the theatre, for all our people are chapel peo- 
ple, and that I never liked. My father's par- 
lour is always smothered with ministers, and 
mine with tumblers, and that’s the difference. 
1 used to go and see my uncle at the Vic., so 
as to get to the theatre for nothing. I wasn't 
paid for taking tho checks, but 1 knew the 
check-taker, and he’d ask me to help him, and 
I was too glad to get inside a theatre to refuse 
the job. $hey were doing dreadful business. 
It was under Levi, and before Glossop’s time. 
It was before the glass curtain come out. The 
glass curtain was a splendid thing. It went 
straight up, never wound. You can even now 
see where the roof was highered to receive it. 
Levi has got the Garrick now. They say he’s 
not doing much. 

The first thing I did was at a little bcer- 
sh^, comer of Southwork-bridge-road and 
Union-street. I had seen Herbert do tho 
Grecian statues at the Vic., in ‘Hercules, 
King of Clubs,’ and it struck me I could do 
’em. So I knew this beer-shop, and 1 bought 
half-a-crown’s worth of tickets to be allowed 
to do these statues. It was on a boxing-night, 
I remember. I did them, but they were 
dreadful bad. The people did certainly ap- 
plaud, but what for, I don’t know, for I kept 
shaking and wabbling so, that my marble 
statue was rather ricketty; and there was a 
strong man in ihetroom,.’^o had been per- 
forming them, and he came up to me and said 
that I was a complete duffer, and that I knee^ 
.nothing about it at all. So I replied, mat he 
knew nothing about his feats of strength, and 
^at Td go and beat him. Sal set to work at 
it ; for I was determined to lick him. I got 
five quart^r-of-hundred weights, and used to 
practice throwing them at a friend’s back-yaxd i 


in the Wnterloo-road. I tBedtomahe myaelf 
all over mud at it, besides having a knock of 
the head sometimes. At last I got perfect 
chucking the quarter hundred, and then liied 
a fourteen pound weight on to them, and at 
last I got up half-hundreds. I learnt to hold 
np one of them at arm’s length, and even then 
I was obliged to push it up with the other 
hand. I ^so threw them over my head, as 
well as catching them by the ring. 

“I went to this beer-shop as soon as I 
could do, and came out. I wasn’t so good as 
he was at lifting, but that was all be could do ; 
and I did posturing with the weights as well, 
and that licked him. He was awfully jealous, 
and I had been revenged. I had learnt to do 
a split, holding a half-hundred in my teeth, 
and rising with it, without touchi^ the 
ground with my hands. Now I can M five, 
for I’ve had more practice. I had tremendous 
success at this beer-shop. 

It hurt me awfully when I learnt to do the 
split with the weight on ray teeth. It strained 
me all to pieces. I couldn’t put my heels to 
the groimd not nicely, for it physicked my 
thighs dreadful. When 1 was hot I didn’t 
feel it; but as I cooled, I was cramped all to 
bits. It took me nine months before 1 could 
do it without feeling any pain. 

“ Another thing I learnt to do at this beer- 
shop was, to break the stone on the chest. 
This man used to do it as well, only in a veiy 
slight way — with thin bits and a cobbler’s 
hammer. Now mine is regular flagstones. 
I’ve seen as many as twenty women faint 
seeing me do it. At this beer-shop, when I first 
did it, the stone weighed about three quarters 
of a hundred, and was an inch thick. I laid 
down on the ground, and tho stone was put on 
my chest, and a man with a sledge hammer, 
twenty-eight pounds weight, struck it and 
smashed it. The way it is done is this. You 
rest on your heels and hands and throw your 
chest up. ' There you are, like a stool, with 
the weight on you. When you see tlie blow 
coming, you have to give, or it would knock 
you all to bits. 

“When I was learning to do this, 1 prac- 
tised for nine months. I got a friend of mine 
to hit the stone. One day I cut my chest 
open doing it. I wasn’t paying attention to 
the stone, and never noticed that it was hol- 
low; so then when tho blow came down, the 
sharp edges of the stone, from my having 
nothing but a fleshing suit on, cut right into 
the flesh, and made two deep incisions. 1 hod 
to leave it off for abont a month. Strange 
to say, this stone-breaking never hurt my 
chest or my breathing; I rather think it has 
done me good, for I’m strong and hearty, and 
never have illness of any sort. 

“ The first time I done it I was dreadful 
frightened. I knew if I didn’t stop still I 
shonld have my brains knocked out, pretty 
! well. When I saw the blow coming I trembled 
a good bit, but I kept still as I was able. It 
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was a hsjFd blow, for it broke tbe bit of York- for it almost bad the same effect upon me as 
shire paidug, about an inch thick, into about drink. 

sixty pieees. soon got whispered about in the saloon 

** 1 got very hard up whilst I was perform- that 1 was the strong man, and everybody got 
ing at this beer-shop. I had run away from handing me their passes ; eo 1 was regularly 
home, and the performances were only two tipsy when it was time to go on, and they had 
nights a-week, and brought me in about six put me off to the last on purpose to draw the 
shillings. I wasn't engaged anywhere else, people and keep them there drinking. 

One night, a Mr. Emanuel, who hod a benefit I had a regmar success. When the women 
at the Salmon Saloon, Union-street, asked me saw the five men put the stone on my chest, 
to appear at his benefit. He had never seen they all of them called out, * Don’t ! don’t ! ' 
me, but only heard of my performances. I It was a block like a curb, f^out a foot thick,' 
agreed to go, and he got out the bills, and and about a four feet six incbes long. 1 went 
ehristenecl me Signor C— ; and he hod with Emanuel to buy it. I hod never tried 
drawings made of the most extravagant kind, such a big one before. It didn’t feel so heavy 
with me holding my arms out with about ten on the chest, for, you see, you’ve got such out- 
fifty-six pound weights hanging to them and-out good support on your hands and 
the rings. He had the weights, hammers, heels. I’ve actudly seen one man raise a 
and a tremendous big stone chained outside stone and another a waggon. It’s the purchase 
the door, and there used to be mobs of people done it. Tve lifted up a cart-horse right off 
there all day long looking at it. his legs. ^ 

Tins was the first success I made. Mr. “ The stone broke after six blows with a 
Emanuel gave five shillings for the stone, and twenty-eight pound sledge-hammer. Then 
had it brought up to the saloon by two horses you should have heard the applause. I thought 
in a cart to make a sensation. It weighed it would never give over.^ It smashed all to 
from four to five hundred weight. I thu^ I atoms, just like glass, and there was the 
had such a thing as five men to lift it up people taking away the bits to keep as a re- 
fer me. xnembrance. 

** 1 had forgotten all about this engagement, ** As I went out the landlady asked me to 
and I was at the coffee-house where I lodged, have a bottle of soda-water. The landlady 
The fact was, I was in rags, and so shabby I was frightened, and told me she had felt sure 
didn’t like to go, and he hadn’t come to I should be oiled. 1 was the second that 
fetch me I should not have gone. He drove over dene stone-breaking jp. England or. 
up in his chaise on the night in question to abroad, and I’m the first that ever did such a 

this coffee-shop, and he says, ‘Signor C , big one. The landlady was so alarmed that 

make haste ; go and change your clothes, and she wouldn’t engage me, for she said I must be 
come along.’ I didn’t know at , first he was killed one of the nights. Her behaviour was 
speaking to me, for it was the fircst time I had rather different as I went out to when I 
been Signor 0 Then I told him I had came in. 

got my best suit on, though it was very ragged, “ I, of course, didn’t go on in my rags. I 
and no mistake about it, for I remember there had a first-rate stage dress, 
was a good hole at each elbow. He seemed ‘‘ After this grand appearance I got engaged 
! astonished, and at last proposed that I should at Gravesend fair by Middleton, and there I 
wear his great-coat; but X wouldn'’t, because, had eight shillings a-day, and I stopped with 
as I told him, his coat would be os well him three weeks over the fair. I used to do 
known at the saloon as he himself was, and my performances outside on the parade, qever 
that it didn’t suit me to be seen in another’s inside. I liad to do the stone-breaking about 
clothes. So he took me just as 1 was. When nine or ten times a-dny. They were middling 
we got there, the landlady was regulariy flah- stones, some larger arud some smaller, and the 
hergastered to see a ragged fellow like me smaller ones about haJf-a-hnndred weight, I 
come to be star of tbe night, ^he’d hardly suppose. Any man might bring his stone and 
speak to me. hammer, and break it himself. The one whe 

“ There was a tremendous house, and they struck was generally chosen from the crowd ; 
had tamed above a hundred away. When I tlie biggest clftp they could find. I've heard 
got into the saloon, Emanuel says, * Wbat’U ’em say to me, ‘ Newv, old chap, I’ll smash you 
you have to drink?’ I said, ‘ Some brandy ; * all to bits; so look out!* The fact is, the 
but my landlord of the coffee-nouse, who had harder they strike the better for me, for it 
come unbeknown to me, he grumbles out, smashes it at oncer and don’t keep the people 
* Ask him what he'll have to eat, for he’s hod in suspense. 

! nothing since the slice of bread-and-butter for ^^It»was at Gravesend that I met with my 
breakfast.’ I trod on his toe, and says, second and last accident. With the catting of 
*Keep quiet, you fool!* Emanuel behaved the chest, it is the only one I ever had. The 
like a regular brick, and no mistake. He feller who came up to break the stone was 
paid for the supper and everything, I was half tipsy and missed his aim, and obliged me 
regularly ashamed when the landlord let it by hitting my finger instead of the stone. I 
out thoiagh. That supper put life into me, said to him, * Mind what you are doing,’ but 
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I popped my hand betdad' me, and nrhen I 
got up 1 couldn’t make out what the people 
was crying out about, tiU 1 looked round at 
my back and then X traa smothered in blood. 
Middleton said, ‘0ood Godi what’s the 
matter? ’ and 1 told him I was hit on the dnger. 
When ciy was giv^ oC 'AH in to begin,’ X 
went into a booth close by and had some i 
brandy, and got a doctor to strap up the 
Huger, and then 1 went on with the parade 
business just the same. It didn't pain me 
nothing like what 1 should have thought. It 
was too herd a ^ock to pain me much. The 
only time I felt it was when the doctor dressed 
it, for it gave me pepper taking the pilaster off: 

" I was at Gravesend some time, and I went 
to work again stone-masoning, and 1 had a 
guinea a- week, and in the evening I used to 
perform at the Kose Inn. I did just as 1 liked 
there. I never charged ’em anything. I 
lived in the house and they never ^arg^ me 
anything. It was a first-rate house. If I 
wanted five shillings I’d get it from the land- 
lord. I was there about eleven months, and 
all that time I lived there and paid nothing. 
I had a benefit there, and they wouldn’t even 
charge me for printing the bills, or cords, or 
anything. It was quite a clear benefit, and 
every penny toJten at the doors was given to 
me. 1 charged a shilling adnpttance, and the 
room was crowded, and they was even on the 
stairs standing tip-toe to look at mo. 1 wantod 
some weights, and asked a butcher to lepd 'em 
to me, and ho ^py^, 'Lend ’em to you! aye, take 
the machine and all if it’ll serve you.’ I was 
a great favourite, as you may guess. 

" After Gmvesend I came up to London, and 
went and played the monkey at the Bower 
Saloon, It was the first time I had done it. 
Thera was all tlie monkey business, jumping 
over tables and chairs, and all mischievous 
things ; and there was climbing up trees, and 
up two perpendicular ropes. I was dressed 
in a monkey's dress; it’s made of some of 
their hearth-rugs ; and my face was painted.* 
It’s very difficult to paint a monkey’s face. 
I'ye S great knack that way, and con always 
manage anything of that soi-t 

“ From the Bower I went on to Portsmouth. 
I’d got hard up again, for I'd been idle for 
three m<mths, for I couldn’t get any money, 
and I never appear under price. I walked all 
the way to Portsmouth, carrying a half-hun- 
dred weight, besides my dress, all the way; I 
played at the tap-rooms on the road. I did 
pretty middling, earned my living on the road, 
about two shillings a-day. Wlien I got to 
Portsmouth I did get^ a job, and a good job it 
was, only one shilling and sixpence a^night; 
but I thought it better to do that tban noting. 

X only did comic singing, and I only knew two 
songs, but I set to qnd learnt a lot. I am veiy 
courageous, and if 1 can’t get my money one 
way, X will another. Witihi us, if you’ve got a 
shilling, you’re a fool if you spend that before 
you have another, I at<^ea at this public^ 


house for two months, and then a man who 
came from Portsea, a town close by, come 
one night, and he asked me what X was doing. 
Ho had heard of what I could do, and he 
offier^ me two pounds a- week to go with him 
and do the strong business. He kept the Stair 
Inn at Portsea. 1 stopped there such a thbg 
os two years, and I did weU. I had great suc- 
cess, for the plaee was cramm’d every night. 
For my benefit, Ms^or Wyatt and Captain 
Holloway gave me their bespeak, and permis- 
sion for the men to come. The amission was 
sixpence. Half the regiment marched down, 
and tliere was no room for the public. I was 
on the stage for two hours during my perfonn- 
ances. 1 was tired, and fainted away as dead 
as a hammer after the curtain fell. 

"Among other things I announced that I 
should, whilst suspended from the ceiling, lift 
a horse. I had this horse paraded about the 
town for a week before my night. There was 
such a house that numbers of people was 
tiumed away, and a comic singer who was per- 
forming at a house opposite, he put out an 
announcement that he too would lift a horse, 
ond when the time come he brought on a 
clothes-horse. 

" The way I did the horse was tliis : I was 
hanging by my ankles, and the horse was on 
a kind of platform under me. I had two sheets 
rolled up and tied round the horse like belly- 
bands, and then I passed my anns through 
them and strained him up. I didn’t keep him 
long in the air, only just lifted him off Ills 
legs. In the midst of it the bandage got off 
his eyes, and then, what with the music and 
the applauding, the poor brute got frightened 
and begun plunging. I couldn't mimage him 
at all whilst he was kicking^ He got his two 
hind legs over the orchestia and knocked all 
the float-lights out. They kept roaring, * Bring 
him out ! bring him out ! ’ as if they thought t 
was going to put him under my arm — a Sun- 
dering big brute. 1 was afraid he’d crack his 
knees, and I should have to pay for Mm. The 
fiddler was rather uneasy, I can tell you, and 
the people began shifting about. I was fright- 
ened, and so I managed to pop part of the 
sheet over his head, and then I gave a tremen- 
dous strain and brought him back again. 

" How tlie idea of Hfting a horse ever came 
into my head, I don’t know. It came in a 
minute ; I had never tried it before. 1 knew 
I should have a tremendous purchase. The 
fact is, I had intended to do a swindle by 
having lines passed down my dress, and for 
somebody behind to pull the ropes and help 
me. The town was in aa uproar when I an- 
nounced I should do it 
* " It was at my benefit that I first broke stones 
with my fist. I don’t know whose original 
notion it was. 1 was not the first ; there’s a 
trick in it. It's done this way : anybody can 
do it. You take a cobbler’s lapstone, and it’s 
put on a half-hundred weight; you must hold 
xb hedf jm inch above, and ttien the concussion 
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of the fist eoming dxmi smashes it oil to bits. 
Any one can do it. 

I cleared about eight'pounds by my benefit 
I was a regular swell in those days. The 
white coats had just come up, and I had one 
made with two-shilling pieces lor buttons, and 
with polished -leather Wellington's I’d walk 
about the town, the king of the place. 

“ I’ve been down to Manchester performing. 
I’ve been, too, to tho Standard Theatre as well 
^ as the Victoria and the Marylebone. People 
* won’t believe I really do break the stone on 
my chest. Some ask me what I wear under 
my dress, though the fact is, that if I had 
anything hard there, it would just about kill 
me, for it’s by yielding to the blow that I save 
myself. 1 actually gammoned one chap that 
the stones were made of small pieces stuck 
together with paste, and he otfered to give me. 
any sum to tell him what the paste was made 
of. 

“ Wlien I’m engaged for a full performance 
1 do this. All the weights, and the stone and 
the hammer, are ranged in front of the stage. 
Then I come on dressed in silk tights with a 
spangled trunk. Then I enter at the back of 
the stage, and first do several feats of postur- 
ing, such as skipping through my leg or pass- 
ing it down my back, or splits. Then I take a 
ladder and mount to the top, and stand up on 
it, and hold one leg in my hand, shouldering 
it; and then I give a spring with the other leg, 
and shoot off to the other side of the stage 
and squash down with both legs open, doing 
a split. It’s a very good trick, and always gets 
a round. Then I do a trick with a chair .stand- 
ing o*n the seat, and I take ono foot in my 
hand an4 make a hoop of thcp leg, and then 
hop with one leg through the hoop of the 
other, and spring over the back and come 
down in a split on the other side. I never 
miss this trick, though, if the chair happens 
to be ricketty, I may catch the toe, but it doesn’t 
matter much. 

“ Then I begin my weight business. I take 
one lialf-kumired weight and hold it up at 
arm's-length ; and I also hold it out perpen- 
dicularly, and bring it up again and swing it 
two or three times round the head, and then 
throw it up in the air and catch it four or five 
times running ; not by the ring, oa others do, 
hut in the open hand. 

“ The next trick is doing the same thing 
witli both hands instead of one, that is with 
two weights attlie sometime ; and then, after 
that, I take up a half-hundred by the teeth, 
and shouldering the leg at the some, and in 
that stylo I fall down into the splits. Then I 
raise myself up gradually, till I’m upright 
again. After I'm upright I place the weight 
on my forehead, and lay down flat on my back 
with it, without touching with the hands. I 
take it off when I’m down and place it in my 
mouth, and walk round the stage l^e a 
Greenwich-pensioner, with my feet tucked up 
like crossing tbe arms, and only using my 


knees. Then I tie three together, and hold 
them in the* mouth, and I put one in each 
hand. Then I stand up with thorn and suppozt 
them. It's an awful weight, and you can’t do 
much exhibiting with them, 

**When I was at VapUxhall, Yarmouth, last 
year, I hurt, my neck very badly in lifting 
those weights in themouth. It pulled out the 
back of my neck, and I was obliged to give 
over work for months. It forced my head over 
one shoulder, and then it sunk, as if I’d got a 
stiff neck. I did nothing to it, and only went 
to a doctor-chap, who mnxle me bathe the neck 
in hot water. That's all. 

“ On#of my most curious tricks is what I 
call the braces trick. It's a thing just like a 
pair of braces, only, instead of a button, there's 
a half-hundred weight at each end, so. that 
there are two behind and two in front. Then 
I mount on two swinging ropes with a noose 
at the en^ and I stretcli out my legs into a 
split, put a half-hundred on each tlrigh, 
and tal^up another in my mouth. You may 
imagine how heavy the weight is, when I tell 
you that I pulled the roof of a place in once at 
Chelsea. It was a exhibition then. The tiles 
and all come down, and near smothered me. 
You must understand, that in these tricks I 
have to put the weights on myself, and raise 
Uiem from the ground, and that makes it so 
difficult. 

“ The next, and the best, and most difficult 
trick ,^of all is, I have a noose close to the 
ceiling, in wliich I place c&ew of my ankles, 
and I’ve another loose noose with a hook at 
the end, and I place tkat on the other ankle. 
Two half-hundreds are placed qu tliia hook, 
and one in each hand. The moment these 
weights are put on this ankle, it pulls my legs 
right a]^art, so that they form a straight line 
fbom the ceiling, like d plumb-line, and my 
body sticks out at the side horizontally, like 
a "f'-square sideways, I strike an attitude 
when I have the other weights in my hand, , 
and then another half-hundred is put in my j 
mouth, and I am swung backwards and for- 
wards for about eight or twelve time!. It 
don;t hurtr the anUe, because the sling is 
padded. At first it pulls you about, and gives 
you a tremendous ricking. After this rope- 
performanCe I take a half-hundred and swing 
it round about 'fifty times. It goes os rapidly 
as a wheel, and if I was to miss my aim I 
should knock my brains out. I have done it 
seventy times, but that was to tako the shine 
oul of an opposition fellow. 

“ I always wind up witli breaking the stone, 
and I don’t' mind how thick it is, so long as it 
isn’t heavy enough to crush me.^ A common 
curb^stone, or a Yorkshire-flag, is nothing to 
me, and I've got so accustomed to this trick, 
that once it took thirty blows with a twenty, 
eight pound •sledge'-hammet to break the ' 
stone, and I asked tor a cigar and smoked it 
cdl the while. 

“ m tell you another trick 1’^ done, and 
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that's walkmg on the ceiling. Of course I 
dam't do it in the Professor Sands' style, for 
mine was a dodge. Professor Sands used an 
air-exhausting boot, on the model of a fly's 
foot, and it was a legitimate pi^ormance in- 
deed ; he and another man, to whom he gave 
the secret of his boots, are the only two who 
ever did it. The chap that came over here 
wasn’t the real Sands. The fact is well known 
to the profession, that Sands killed himself on 
his benefit night in America. After walking 
on the marble slab in the Circus, somebody 
bet him he couldn't do it on any ceiling, and 
he for a wager went to a Town-hall, and 
done it, and the ceiling gave way, and he fell 
and broke his neck. The chap that came over 
here was Sands’ attendant, and he took the 
name and the boots, and came over as Pro- 
fessor Sands. 

“ The first who ever walked on the ceiling, 
by a dodge, was a man of the noiflb of Her- 
man, a wizard, who wound up his entertain- 
ment at the City of London by walking on 
some planks suspended in the air. I was 
there, and at once saw his trick. I knew it 
was a sleight-of-hand thing. I paid great 
attention and found him out. 

“ I then went to work in this way. I bought 
two planks about thirteen foot long, and on inch 
thick. In these planks I had small traps, 
about two inches long by one inch wide, let 
into the wood, and very nicely fitted, so that 
the cracks could tiot be seen. The better to 
hide the cracks, I had the wood painted marble, 
and the blue veins arranged on the cracks. 
Those traps were bound on the upper side 
with iron hooping to strengthen them. Then 
I made my boots. They were something like 
Chinese boots, with a very thick sole, made on 
the principle of the bellows of an o^ordion. 
These bellows were round, about the size of a 
^ cheese-plate, and six inches deep. To the 
sole of the boot I had an iron plate and a 
square tenter-hook riveted in. 

! “ Then came the performance! There was 

no n A under me, and the planks w^ suspended 
, about twenty feet from the sta^e. I weiit 
' up ou the ladder and inserted the hook on one 
; boot into the first trap.* The sucker to the 
boot hid the hook, and made it appear as if I 
held by suction. The traps were about ^six 
I inches apart, and that gave me a very small 
I step. The hooks being square ones — ^tenter- 
I hooks — 1 could slip them out easily. It had 
{ just the same appearance as Sands, and no- 
body ever taught me how to do it. I did tliis 
feat at the Albion Concert-rooms, just opposite 
; the Efilngham Saloon. I had eighteen shil- 
I lings a-week there for doing it. I never did it 
I anywhere else, for it was a bother to cany the 
planks about with me. I did it for a month, 
; every night three times. One night I , fell 
I down. You see you can never Inake sure, for 
if you swung a little, it worked the hook off, 

I I always had a chap walking along under -me 
i to catch me, and he broke my fall, so that 1 


didn't hurt myself. I ran up again, and did it 
ar second time without au accident. There 
was tremendous applause. I think I should 
have fallen on my hands if the chap hadn't 
been there. 

“ If the Secretary of State hadn't put doAni 
the balloon business, I should a made a deal 
of money. There is danger of course, hut so 
there ia if you’re twenty or thirty feet. They 
do it now fifty feet high, and that’s as had ns 
if you were two hundred or a mile in the air, • 
The only danger is getting giddy from tho 
height, but those who go up ai’o accustomed 
to it. 

sold the ceiling-walking trick to another 
fellow for two pounds, after 1 had done with 
it, but he couldn't manage it. He thought he 
was going to do wonders. He took a half- , 
hundrod weight along with him, but he swung 
like a pendulum, and down he come. 

** Why this walking on the ceiling of mine 
was very near tlie same as what Harvey Ldach 
did at the Surrey as the gnome fly. He 
was a tremendous clever fellow. His upper 
part of the body was very perfectly made, but 
his legs was so short, they weren’t more than 
eighteen inches^ong. That’s why he walked 
as much on his hands as his legs. That 
' What is It,’ at the Egyptian Hall lulled him. 
They'd have made a heap of money at it if it 
hadn't been discovered. He was in a cage, 
and wonderfully got up. He looked awful. 
A friend of his comes in, and goes up to the 
cage, and says, ‘How ore you, old fellow?* 
The thing was blown up in a minute. The 
place was in an uproar. It killed Harvey 
Leach, for ho took it to heart and died. 

“'I reckon Astley’s is the worst money for 
any man. If a fellow wants' to be finished up, 
let him go there. It doesn’t pay so well as 
the cheap concerts, unless a man is a very 
great star, and they must give him his 
money. 

" There are six men, including myself, who 
do the strong business. That’s all I’m beware 
of in London, or England. Sometimes they 
change their names, and comes out as Herrs, 
or Signors, or Monsieurs, but they are gener- 
ally the some fellows. Most of our foreigners 
in England come out of Tower-street. There 
was a liouse of call there for professionals of 
all nations, but that * public ' is done up now, 
and they mostly go to the Cooper’s Arms 
now. 

^ If a strong man properly understands his 
business, and pays attention to his engage- 
ments, his average earnings will be about 
two pounds ten shillings a-week. As it is, 
they now moke less than thirty shillings, but 
they spend it so readily that it doesn’t go so 
far as a working man’s pound. There’s plenty 
of people to ask you, * Wbat’U you have ?’ but if 
you’re anything of a man you’re obliged to 
return the compliment at some time. The 
R'^ollii^et hold of you. Perhaps a bottle of 
wine m called for, and then another; well, 
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then a l^w most be no good if he doesn’t 
pay for the third when it conies, and the 
d£^*a^ money don’t run toit^and you’re in a 

The Street JrooLEiu 

The juggler from whom 1 receired the follow* 
ing account, was spoken of by bis companions 
and friends ns ** one of the cleverest that ever 
came out.” He was at this time performing 
in the evening at ono of the chief saloons on 
the other side of the water- 

He certainly appears to have been success- 
ful enough when ho first appeared in the 
streets, and the way in which he squandered 
tho amount of money he then mode is a con- 
stant source of misery to him, for he kei^t ex- 
claiming in the midst of his narrative, “ Ah ! 

1 might have been a gentleman now, if I 
hadn’t been the fool I was ttien.” 

As a proof of Ins talents and success he 
assured me, that when Ilamo Somee first came 
out., he not only learned how to do all the In- 
dian’s tricks, but also did tliem so dexterously, 
that when travelling ** Somee has often paid 
him ten shillings not to perform in the same 
town with him.” • 

He was a short man, with iron-grey hair, 
which hod been shaved high upon the temples 
to allow him to assume the Indian costume. 
The skin of the face was curiously loose, and 
formed deep lines about the chin, whilst in ' 
the cheeks there were dimples, or rather 
hollows, almost as deep as tiiose on a sofa 
cushion. He had a singular look, from his 
eyebrows and eyes being so black. I 

His hands were small and , delicate, and 
when he took up an^hing, he did it as if he 
were lifting the cup with the ball under it. 

“ I’m a juggler,” he said, “hut I don’t know 
if that’s the right term, for some people call 
conjurers jugglers ; but it's wrong. When I 
was in Ireland they called me a “ maniilist,” 
and it was a genrieman wrote the bill out 
for me. The difference I makes iKjtween 
conjuring and juggling is, one’s deceiving to 
the eye and the other’s pleasing to the eye 
— yes, that’s it — it’s dexterity. 

“ I dare say I’ve been at juggling 40 years, 
for I was between 14 and Id when 1 begun, 
and Pm dO now. I remember Kamo Samee 
and nil the first process of the art. He was 
the first as ever I knew, and very good indeed; 
there was no other to oppose him, and he 
must have- been good then. I suppose I’m 
the oldest juggler alive. • 

“ My fath^ was a whitesmith, and kept a 
shop in the Waterloo-road, and I ran away 
from him. There was a man of the name of 
Humphreys kept ariding-school in theW aterloo- 
road (there was veiy few hoases ttere then, 
only brick-fields — aye, what is the Tjetoria 
theatre now was then a pin-factory and a 
hatter’s; it wasn't opened for performance 
then), and I go to this riding-school 

and practise tmSKmiS when the horse-dunsr 


was thrown out, for I was very ambitious to 
be a tumbler. When 1 used to go on this 
here dtmg-heap, sometimes father would want 
me to blow tb49 fire or strike for him, and 
he'd come aft^ me and catch me tumbling, 
and take off his apron and wallop me with it 
all the way home t and tlie leather strings used 
to hurt, I can tell you. 

“I first went to work at the pin-factory, 
where the Coburg’s built now, and dropped 
tumbling then. Then 1 went to a hatter’s in 
Oakley-strect, and there I took to tiunbling 
again, and used to get practising on the wool- 
packs (they made the hats then out of wool 
stuff and hare-skins, and such-like, and you 
couldn't get a bat then under 25^.) ; I couldn’t 
get my heart away from tumbling all the time 
X was there, for it was set on it. Pd even 
begin tumbling when I went out on errands, 
doing hand^spring, and starts-up (that’s laying 
on ytiur back and throwing yourself up), and 
round-rtji (that’s throwing yourself backwards 
on to yi^ hands and back again to your feet), ' 
and wallnng on my hands. I never let any 
of the men' see me practise. I had to sw^eep 
the warehouse up, and all the wool vras there, 
and I used to have a go to myself in the 
morning before they was up. 

“ The way I got into my professional career 
was this: I used to have to go and get the 
men’s beer, for I was kept for that. You see, 
I had to go to the men’s homes to fetch their 
breakfasts, and the dinnets and teas — I 
wish I had such a place now. the men gave 
me a shilling a-week, and there was twelve of 
them w'hen in full work, and the master gave 
me 4^. Od. Besides that they never worked 
on a Monday, but I was told to fetch their 
food just the same, so that their wives mightn’t 
know;: attd I had all their twelve dinners, 

I bi^akffists, and so on. - I kept about six of the 
I boys.there, and anybody might have the victuals 
that liked, for .I’ve sometimes put ’em on a post 
for somebody to find. 

“1 was 010 day going to fetch the men’s 
beer when Tweets another boy, and be <.ays, 

* You can’t w^k on your hands.’ ‘ Cant I!’ says 
I, and I puis down the cans and off I started, 
and walked on my hitnds from one end of the 
street to the other, pretty nigh. Mr. Sanders, 
the rider, one of the oldest riders that was 
(before Dnerow’s time, for Ducrow was a 
’prentice of his, and ho allowed Sanders d<h. 
a-week for all bis lifetime), was passing by 
and he see me walking on my hands, and he 
come up and says,. ‘ My boy, where do you 
belong to and 1 answers, * My father;’ and 
then he sa^s, ‘Bo you* think he’d let you 
come along with me ?’ I told him I’d go and 
ask;* and I ran off, but never went to 
father — you’ll understand— and then in a 
minute or two I came back and said, ‘ Father 
says yea, I m*ay go when I thinks proper;’ 
and then Mr. Sanders took me to Lock's- 
fields, and there was a gig, and drove me 
down to Ware, m HertfStnnlshire. 
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“ Ton may as well this here. The cir- itjeothatlcouUofterwardsdoitwithacrockeiT. ■ 
cusses at that time wasn't as they are how. one. I kepton my tumbUng tilll uotaset of* > 
They used to c^jitin the pi^fession moulding, wooden baUa turned, and I stuck brass coffin- j 
and the public temed it mountebanking, nails all over them, so that tliey looked like ' 
Moulding was making a ring in a field, for metal when they was up; and 1 began teach- ^ 
there was no booths then, and it comes from ing myself to chuck them. It took a long time ! 
digging up the mould to make it soft for the learning it, but I was fond of it, and deter- 
horses' feet. There was no charge for seeing mined to do it. I was doing pretty well with 
' the exhibition, for it was in a field open to my tumbling, making perhaps my 3s. or 4s. 
the public; but it was worked in this way: a-night, so I was pretty well off. Then I got 
there was prizes given away, and the tickets some tin knives made, and learnt to throw 
to the lottery were Is. each, and most of the them: and I bought some iron rings, and 
people bought ’em, though they weren’t ob- bound thorn wiUi red and blue tape, to make 
ligated to do so. Sometimes the prizes would them look handsome ; and I learnt to toss them 
he a five-pound note, or a silver watch, the same as the balls. I practised balancing 
maybe, or a sack of flour, or a pig. They used pipes, too. Every time I went into a pubUc- 
to take the tickets round in a hat, and every- house I'd take a pipe away, so it didn't cost me 
body saw what they drawed. They was all anything. I dare say I was a twelvemonth 
prizes--pcrhapsapennyring--but there was before I could juggle well. When I could 
no blanks. It was the last night that paid throw the three balls middling tidy I used to do 
best. The first and second nights Sanders them on the stilts, and tliat was more than ever 
would give them a first-rate prize ^ but when a man attempted in them days ; and yet I was 
the last night came, then a half-crown article only sixteen or seventeen years of age. I must 
was the highest he'd give away, and that have been summut Uien, for I went to Oxford 
helped to draw up. I’ve know’d him give 4f. or fair, and there I was on my stilts, chucking my 
Of. away, when he’d not taken 22. Mr. Sanders balls in the public streets, and a gentleman 
put me to tumbling in the ring. I could tumble came up to me and asked me if Td take on en^ 
well before I went with him, for I’d practised gogement, and I said * Yes, if it was a good 
on this dung-heap, and in this hatter's shop, un'— for I was taking money like smoke ; and 
I bent all his apprentices what ho had. He he agreed to give me a pound a-day during the 
didn’t give me anything a*week, only my keep, fair; it was a week fair. I had so much 
but fwasglad to run awayand be a showman, money, I didn't know what to do with it. I 
I was very successful in the ring-tumbling, and actually went and bought a silk neckerchief 
from that I g?it to be clever on tlie stilts and on for every day in the we^, and flash boots, and 
the slack-rope, or, as they call it in the pro- caps, and everything I could see, fori never hod 
fession, the waulting-rope. When I was ragged so much money as in tliem days. The master, 

I used to rdn home again and get some clothes, too, made share out of me, for he took 
I’ve many a time seen him burst out into money like dirt. 

tears to see me come home so ragged. * Ah,' “ From Oxford I worked my way over to Ire- 
he’d say, ‘where have you been nOw?— turn- land. I had got my hand into juggling now, 
hling, I suppose.* Pd answer, ‘ Yes, father;' but I kept on with my old apparatus, though 
and tlien he’d say, ‘ Ah, your tumbling will 1 bought a new set in Dublin. I used to have 
bring you to the gallows.' I'd stop wjth him a bag and bit of carpet, and perform in streets, 
till he gave me some fresh olotiies, and then X had on Indian’s dress made, with a long 
I’d bolt again. You see I liked jt. I’d go and horse-hair tail down my back, and white b^- 
do4t for nothing. Now 1 dre^ it; but it's trousers, trimmed with red, like a Turk’s, tied 
too late, unfortunately. right round at the ankles, and aficsh-colourcd 

“ I ran away from Sanders at and went skull-cap. My coat was what is cidled a 
back to father. One* night I Hrent to the Turkish fly, in red velvet, cut off like a waist- 
theatre, and there I see Bamo Somee doing his coat, %vith a petdc before -and behind. I was a 
juggling, and in a minute I forgot all about regular swell, and colled myself the Indian 
the tumbling, and only wanted to do as he did. Juggler. I used to perform in the barracks 
Du'ectly I got home I got two of the plates, twice a-day, morning and evening. 1 used to 
end went into a back-room and began ptao- make a heap of money. I have taken, in one 
rising, making it turn round on the top' of a pitch, more than a pound. 1 dare say I’ve 
stick." 1 broke nearly all the plates in the teiken 32. a-day, ^d sometimes more indeed ; 
house doing this — that is, what€ didn’t break X’ve saved a waggon and a booth there, — 

^ 1 cracked. I brokd the entire set of a dozen a veiy nice one, — and the waggon cost mo 
plates, and yet c^dn't do it. When motlie]* 142. second-hand ; one of Vicky’s it was, a 
found all her pftes cracked, she said, ‘It’s vrild-beast waggon. I dare say 1 was six 
that boy;' and I had a good hiding. Thenl months in Dubl^, doing first-rate. Myper- 
put on my Sund^ suit and bolted away again, formances was just the same then as they is 
I always bolted in my best dlothes. I then now; only I walked on' stilts, and they was 
wentabout tumbling in the public-houses, till 1 1 new then, and did the business. I was the 
h^l got money enough to have- a tin plate made first mian ever seed in Ireluid, either juggling 
-Tuth a deep'rim, and with this tin plate I learnt I or c»a the stilts. 
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** I had a drum and pipes, and I used to play 
them myself. I played any tune, — anythink, 
just what I could think of, to draw the crowd 
together; then I’d mount the stills and do 
what 1 called * a drunken fVolic,’ with a bot- 
tle in my hand, tumbling about and pretending 
to be dirunk. Then I'd chuck the balls a- 
bouty and til e knives, and the rings, and twirl 
the plate. 1 wound up with the ball, throwing 
it in tho air and catching it in a cup. I didn't 
do any balancing pipes on my nose, not 
whilst on the stilts. 

** I used to go out one day on tho stilts 
and one on the ground, to do tlie balancing. 
I’d balancfi pipes, straws, peacocks' feathers, 
and the twirling plate. 

“ It took me a long time learning to catch 
the ball in tlio cup. I practised in tho fields 
nr streets ; anywhere. I began by just 
throwing the hull a yard or two in tho air, and 
then went on gradually. The first 1 see do 
the ball was a man of the name of Dussang, 
who came over with Kamo Samee. It’s a 
very dangerous feat, and even now I’m never 
safe of it, for the least wind will blow it to the 
outside, and spoil the aim. I broke ray nose 
at Derby races. A boy ran across Uio ring, 
and the boll, which weighs a quarter of a 
pound, was coming right on him, and would 
have fallen on his head, and perhaps killed 
him, and I ran f(jnvard to save him, and 
couldn’t take ray aim proper, and it fell on 
ray nose, and broke it. It bled awfully, and 
it kept on for near a month. There happened 
to be a doctor looking on, and he came and 
X)la8tcred it up ; and then I chucked the ball 
up again, (fur X didn’t care what !]^did in them 
days), and the strain of its coming down 
made it burst out again. They actually gived 
me money not to tlirow the ball up any more. 
1 got near a sovereign, in silver, give me from 
the Grand Stand, for that accident 

** At Newcastle 1 met with another accident 
with throwing thj|^all; It come down on 
my head, and iti^ularly stunned me, so that 
I fell down. It swelled up, and every minute 
got bigger, tall 1 a’most thought I had a dou- 
ble head, for it felt so heavy I could scarce 
hold it up. I was obliged to knock off work 
for a fortnight. 

** In Ireland I used to make tho people 
laugh, to Uirow up raw potatoes and let them 
cbme down on my naked forehead and smash. 
.People give more money when they laugh. 
No, it never hurt my foreheqd, it's got hor- 
dened; nor 1 never suffered from Iteadachcs 
when 1 was practicing. 

** As yon catch tl\e ball in the cup, you are 
obliged to give, you know, and bend to it, 
or it would knock the brains out o.f you pretty 
well. 1 never heard of a man killing himself 
with the ball, and I’ve only had two accidents. 

/‘I got maitied in Ireland, and then 1 started 
off with the booth and waggon, and she used 
to dance, and I’d juggle and balance. AVe 
went to the fairs, but it didn't answer, and 


we lost all ; for my wife turned out a very bad 
sort of woman. She’s dead now, through 
drink. I w'ent to the Isle of Man from Ire- 
land ; I had practised my wife in tlie stilts, 
and learnt her how to use them, and we did 
well there. They never seo such a thing in 
their lives, and we took money like dirt. 
They christened us the ‘ Manx Giants.’ * If my 
wife had been like my present one, 1 should 
be a made gentleman by this time ; but she 
drank away my booth, and waggon, and horse, 
and all. 

“ I saved up about 20/. in the Isle of Man ; 
and from there we went to Scotland, and there- 
my wife died, — through drinlt. That took a- 
way all the money I had saved. We didn't 
do much in Scotland, only in one particular 
town, — that’s Edinburgh, — on New - year’s 
day. We took a good deal of money, 2/. I 
tliink; and wo carried coi»pei*s about in a 
stocking with me. 

“ I travelled about in England and Wales 
when I married niy second wife. She’s a 
strong woman, and lifts 700 lbs. by tho hair 
of her head. 

“ When I got hack to London I hadn’t a 
shilling in my pocket, though my wife was- 
veiy careful of me ; but limes got bad, and 
what not. We got a situation at 12a. a day,, 
and all collections, at Stepney fair, which 
would sometimes come to a pound, and at 
others 90a. ; for collections is better than sa- 
lary any days: that set us up ifi %litUc house, 
which we’ve got now. 

“ Pm too old now to go out regularly in tlio 
streets. It tires me too much, if I Jiave to ap- 
pear at a penny theatre in the evening. When 
I dq go out in the streets, I carry a mahogany 
box with me, to put my things out in. I’vo 
got three sets of things now, knives, balls, 
and cups. In fact, I never was so w'ell off in 
apparatus as now ; and many of them have 
been given to me as presents, by friends as 
have gi'n overperiTorming. Knives, and balls, 
and all, ore very handsome. Tho balls, some 
a pound, and some 2 lbs. weight, and fhe 
kmves about 1 4 lbs. 

“ When I’m out perfonning, I get into all 
the open places os I c^. I goes up the Com- 
mercial-road and pitches at the Mile-end-gate, 
or/ about Tower-hill, or such-like. I'm well 
known in London, and the police knows me se 
well they very seldom interfere with me. 
Sometimes they say, * That’s not allowed, you 
know, old mail !*’ and I say, ‘I shan’t be above 
two or tlu’ee minutes,’ and tliey say, ‘ Make 
haste, UienJ’’ and then I go on with the per- 
formance. 

“I ^ink I’m the clov€i||t juggler out. I 
can do the pagoda, or the cfflbpy as some calls 
it ; that is a thing like a parasol balanced by 
Uie handle en my nose, and the sides held up 
by other sticks, and then with a pea-shooter I 
blow away the supports. I also do what is 
called * tlie bh4s and bush,' whicH is some- 
thing of the same, only you knock off the birds 
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irith a pea-shooter. The birds is only made 
of cork, but it’s very diflBcult, because you have 
to take your balance agiu eveiy bird as falls ; 
besides, you must be careful the birds don’t 
fall in your eyes, or it vroulcl ta^ away your * 
fiight and spoil the balance. birds at^ 

back are hardest to knock otf, because you have 
to bend back, and at the some time mind you 
don’t topple the tree off. 

“ These are the only feats wo perform in 
balancing, and the juggling is the same now 
as ever it was, for there ain't been no improve- 
ments on the old stylo ns 1 ever heerd on ; and 
I suppose balls and knives and rings will last 
for a hundred years to come j ot. 

“I and my wife are now engaged at the 
‘ Temple of Mystery’ in Old Street-road, and 
it says on the hills: that they are ‘ at present 
exhibiting the following new and interesting 
talent,’ and then they calls me * Tho lleno\vned 
Indian Juggler, performing his extraordinary 
Feats with Cups, Halls,' Daggera, Plates, 
Knives, Kings, Balancing, <SlC. &c.’ 

“ After tho juggling I generally has to do 
conjuring. I does what they call ‘ tho pile of 
mags,’ that is, putting four halfpence on a 
boy’s cap, and maldng them disappear when I 
fiay ‘Presto, fly!’ Then there’s tho empty 
cups, and making ’taters come under 'em, or 
there’s bringing a cabbage into a empty hat. 
There’s also making a shilling pass from a 
gentleman's hand into a nest of boxes, and 
such-like trickf : but it ain't half so hard as 
juggling, nd^ anything like the work. 

“ I and my missis have 6s, 6d, a-night bo- 
Iween us, besides a collectiou among the com- 
pany, whi^h I reckon, on the average, to bo as 
good as another pound a-week, for we made 
that the last week we performed. 

“1 should say there ain’t above twenty jug- 
glers ill all England— -indeed, I’m sure there 
ain’t — such as goes about pitching in the 
streets and towns. 1 .know there's only four 
others besides myself in London, unless some 
new one has sprung up very lately. You may 
saifely reckon their earnings for tlio year round 
at a pound a- week, that is, if they stick to 
juggling; but most of us joins some other 
/Calling along with juggling, such as the 
wizard’s business, and that helps out the 
gains. 

“ Before this year, 1 used to go down to the 
sea-side in the summer, and perform' at the 
watering-places. A chap by the name of 
Crordon is at Ramsgate now. It pays well on 
the sands, for in two or three hours, accord- 
ing to the tides, we picks up enough for the 
day.” • ^ 

Tbb^I^beet Conjubeb. , 

“I CALL myself a wizard as well; but that's 
only the polite term for in fact, I 

should think that wizard me&nt an astrologer, 
and mores of a fortune-teller. I was fifteen 
years of age when I first began my profes- 
sional life ; indeed 1 opened with Gentleman 


Cooke at the Rotunda, in Klack(Viars’-road, 
and there I did Jeremiah Stitchem to Ida 
Billy Button. 

“ My father held a vciy excellent situation 
in tho Customs, and lived at his ease, in very 
afiluent circumstances. His library alono w ns 
worth two hundred pounds. I was only ten 
years of ago when my father died. He w'us a 
very gay man, and spent his income to the 
last penny. Ho was a very gay man, very gay. 
After my motl^er was left a widow, the library 
was swept off for a year’s rent. I was too 
young to understand it’s value, and my mother 
was in too much grief to pay uttontiou lu lier 
affairs. Another six-months’ rent sold nptho 
furniture. We took a small apartment close 
in the neighbourhood. My mother had no 
means, and we wero left to shift for ourselves. 

I was a good boy, and determined to get some- 
thing to do. Tlie first day I went out I got 
a situation at four shillings a-week, to mind 
the boots outside a boot-maker’s shop in 
Newington Causeway. The very first we<>k I 
was there I was Misebargad, fur I fell asleep 
on my stool at the door, and a boy stole a 
pair of boots. From there I went to a baker's, 
and had to cairy out the bread, and for four 
years I got different employments, us errand 
boy or anything. 

“ For many years tho mall opposite Bedlam 
was filled with nothmg else but shows and 
show.people. AH the caravans and swing- 
boats, and what not, used to assemble tliero 
till tho next fair was on. Tliey didn’t perform 
there, it was only their resting-place. My 
mother was living close by, and every oppor- 
tunity I had I used to associate with the boys 
belonging tb tho shows, and tlien I’d see them 
practising their tumbling and tricks. 1 w'as 
so fond of this that 1 got practising with theso 
boys. I'd go and point my face as clown, and 
although dressed in my ordinary clothes I’d go 
and tumble with the rest of the lads, until X 
could do it os well as they could. I did it for 
dovUment, that’s what I call it, and that it was 
which first modo mo think of being a profes- 
sional. 

“ From there I heard of a situation to sell 
oranges, biscuits, and ginger- beer, ut the 
Siirr*3y Theatre. It was under Elliston's 
management. I sold tho porter up in tho 
, gallery, and I had threc-haljfpenco out of every 
'shilling, and I could make ono shilling and 
sixpence a-night; but tho way I used to do it 
at that timo was this ; 1 went to fetch the beer, 
and then I’d get holf-a-gallon of table-beer | 
and mix it with the porter; and I b‘K you, 
I've mode such a thing ^ fifteen shillings of 
a boxing-night. I alone could sell five gallons 
of a night; but then their pints at that timo 
was tin measures, and little more than half-a- 
pint r^besides, Td iVoth it up. It was three- 
pence^ a pint, and a wonderful profit it must 
have been. From there I got behind tho 
scenes as supernumerary, at the time Nelson 
Iiee was manager of the supers. 
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** At this time the Rotunda in the Bkckftiars'- 
rofwl was an liotel kept by a Mr. Ford. Mr. 

' Cook renttid certain portions of the biiilding, 
i and went to a wonderful expense building a 
I Circus thcro. The history of the Rotunda is 
that at one time it was a museum, and the 
lecture-hall is there to the present day. It’s 
a beautiful building, and the pillars are said 
to be very valuable, and made of rice. It's all 
let to one party, a Frenchman, but he keeps 
{ the lecturo-hall closed. Whep Cook took the 
; Rotunda 1 asked him for an engagement, and 
I ho complied. I was mad for actmg. 1 met 
wi£h great success as Jeremiah Stitchem ; and 
I the first week he gave me one pound. Cook 
i didn’t make a good thing of it. Nobody could 
I got their money, and the circus was closed, 
j Then a Mi*. Edwards took it. He was an 
j optician, and opened it as a penny exhibition, 
with a magic lantern and a conjurer. Now 
comes how I became a conjurer. I couldn’t 
I tear myself away from the Rotunda. I went 
. thoi'o and liovered about the door day and 
I night. 1 wanted ISO got a situation there. He 
I knew me wlnm 1 vras in the circus, and he 
asked mo what I was a-doing of; I said, 
‘Nothing, sir.’ Then ho offered to give me 
one of llie door-keeper’s places, from ten in 
the nujniing till eleven at night, for three 
Bliilinigs a-day, and I took it. One day the 
coi\j*.rer that was there didn't come, but 
they openc'd the doors just the same, and there 
was an immense quantity of people waiting 
there. Thi'y couldn’t do nothing without the 
conjuror. Jlo always left his apparatus there 
of a night, in a bag. Well, tljis Edwards, 
knowing that 1 could do a few tricks, lie came 
up to mo and asks whether I knSw where the 
wizard lived. 1 didn’t, and Edwards says, 
‘What am I to do? I shall have to return this 
money : 1 shall go mad.* I said 1 could do a 
few tricks ; and ho says, ‘Well, go and do it.’ 
The people was making a row, stamping and 
colling out, ‘Now then, is this here wizard 
coming ?’ Wlien I went in, I give groat satis- 
faction. 1 went and did all the tricks, just as 
the other had done it. At that time it was the 
eustom to say oiler each performance, * Ladies 
and gentlemen, allow me to inform you that 
I get no salary here, and only have to rely 
upon your generosity for a oolleotion.* When 
the plate wont round I got ono shilling and 
sixpence. ‘Hulloa !' I said to myself, ‘is this 
the situation ?’ Then I sold some penny books, 
epcplaining how Hie tricks was done, and 1 got 
sixpence more. That was two shillings. 1 
had four shillings a-day besides, and they 
would have sometimes twenty houses of a day, 
and I have seen thirty. .The houses were not 
always very good. Sometimes we’d perform 
to seven or to twenty. It all told up. It was 
at night we did the principal work, — ^crowded 
upwf^s of two hundred there. We weren’t 
in the Circus, but in the Rotunda. I’d make 
fifteen shillings a-night then. I got a perma- 
nent engagement then. I made too much 


money. I went and bought a pack of cards 
and card-boxes, and a pea-caddy for passing 
peas from a handkerchief to a vase, and 
linking-rings, and some tape. That, with 
tying knots in a silk handkerchief, concluded 
the whole of my performances. In fact, it 
was all I knew. My talking helped me im- 
mensely, for 1 could patter well to them, and 
the other wizard couldn't. 

** I left the Rotunda in consequence of the 
psrty having oiher novelties. He had Am- 
orosini, who done the sticks and string balls ; 
but 1 was there three or foiu years, and that’s 
a long time to be at one place. Then I 
joined a street-performer. He used to do the 
fii'e-proof business, such as eating the link, 
and the burning tow, and so on. Then 1 i 
manufactured a portable table : it folded up, 
and I could carry it under my arm. It was as 
large as an ordinary dressing-table. We went 
in equal shares. I was dressed wi.th ballet , 
shirt, and binccs, with spangled tights and | 
fleshings. We pulled our coats off when 
we begun to perform. All the tricks we 
carried in a hag. 

“ The fleet pitch we made was near Bond- 
street. ITo began with his pArt of the per- 
formance whilst I was dressing iip the table. 

It was covered with black velvet with fringe, 
and the apparatus ranged on it. After him I 
began my performance, and he went round for 
the nobbings. I did card tricks, such as the 
sautez-le-coup with the little flneer. It’s divi- 
ding tlie pack in half, and then bringing the 
bottom half to the top; and then, if there's a 
doubt, you can convey the top card to the bot- 
tom again ; or if there’s any doub^, you can 
bring the pack to its original position. It was 
Lord de Roos’ trick. He won heaps of money 
at it. He hod pricked cards. You see, if you 
prick a card at the comer, card-players skin 
their finger at the end, so as to make it sen- 
sitive, and they can teU a pricked card in a 
moment. Besides soutez-le-coup, 1 used to 
do innumerable others, auch as telling a 
named card by throwing a pack in the Qdr 
and catching the card' on a sword point. 
Then there was telling people’s thoughts by 
tho cards. All card tricks are feats of great 
dexterity and quickness of hand. I never used 
a false pack of cards. There ore some made 
for amateurs, but professionals never use 
trick oords. The greatest art is what is termed 
forcing, that is, making a party take the card 
^ you ^sh him to ; and let h^^tzy ever so well, 
he will have it, though heiraot conscious of 
it Another feat of dexterity is slipping the 
card^ that is, slipppg it frOm top, bottom, or 
centre, or placing one or tm cards firom the 
top. H you’re playmg a gaB at all-fours and 
you know the ace of clubs is at the bottom, 
you cm slip it one from the top, so that you 
know your partn&r opposite has it. These are 
the only two principal things in csrd tricks, 
and if yon can do them dexteriously you can 
do a . great part of a wizard's art Sautez-le • 
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coup is the principal thin^^ and it's done by 
placing the middle finger in the centre of the 
{ pack, and then with the x^ht hand working 
I the change. 1 can do it with one hand. 

« We did well with pitching in the streets. 
We'd take ten shillings of a mcnming, and then 
go out in the afternoon again and ti£e perhaps 
fifteen shillings of nobbings. The footmen 
were our best customers in the morning, for 
they had leisure then. We usually went to 
the squares and such parts at the West-end. 
This was twenty years ^o, and it isn't any- 
thing like BO good now, in consequence of my 
partner dying of consumption ; brought on, 1 
think, by fire eating, for he was a very steady 
young fellow and not at all given to drink. I 
was for two years in the streets with the fire- 
. eating, and we made I should say such a 
thing as fifty shillings a-week each. Then 
you must remember, we could have made 
I more if we had liked ; for some mornings, if 
j wo had had a good day before, we wouldn't go 
! out if it was raining, or we had been up late. 

I I next got a situation, and went to a wax -works 
I to do conjuring. It was a penny exhibition 
in the New Cut, Lambeth. 1 had four shil- 
lings a-day and nobbings — a collection, and 
what with selling my books, it came to ten 
shillings a-day, for we had never less than 
ten and often twenty performances a-day. 
They had the first dissecting figure there — 

’ a Samson — and tliey took off the cranium 
and showed brains, and also the stomach, 
and showed the intestines. It was the first 
ever shown in this oountiy, and the maker of 
it bad (so J;hey say) a pension of one hundred 
^ pounds a year for having composed it. lie 
was on It^an. 

[ “ We were burnt down at Lirminghom, and 

I lost all my rattle-traps. However, the 
I inhabitants made up a subscription which 
j amply repaid me for my loss, and 1 then came 
to London, hearing that the Epsom races was 
on at the time, which I wouldn’t have missed 
Epsom races, not at that time, not for any 
anfbunt of money, for it was always good 
to one as three pounds, and 1 have had os 
much as seven pounds fi*om one caniage 
alone. It was Lord Chesterfield's, and each 
gentleman in it gave us a sov. 1 went down 
with three acrobats to Epsom, but they were 
dealing unfair with me, and there was some- 
thing that I didn't like going on ; so I quar- 
relled with them and joined with another 
conjurer, and it was on this veiy occasion we 
got the seven pounds from one carriage. We 
both varied in our entertainments ; because, 
when I had done ifiy performance, he made a 
collection; and sdien he had done I got tbq 
nobbings. We wit to Lord Chestdfleld's 
carriage on the hill, and there I did the sove- 
reign trick. * My Lord, will you oblige me 
with the temporary loan ot a sovereign r 
* Yes, old fellow : what are you going to do with 
. it?' 1 ti^eni did passing the sovereign, he 
having marked it mt ; and tbai, though he 
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held it tightly, I changed it for a farthing. I 
did this for Lord Waterford and Lord wlide- 
grave, and the whole of them in the carriage. 

I always said, ‘ Now, my Lord, ore you sure you. 
hold It r * Yes, old fellow.* ‘ Now, my Lord, if I 
was to take the sovereign away from you 
without you knowing it, wouldn't you say 1 
was perfectly welcome to it?’ He'd say, * Yes, 
old fellow ; go on.' Then, when he opened the 
handkerohid he had a farthing, and all of 
them made me a present of the sovereign I 
had performed with. 

^Then we went to the Grand Stand, and then 
after our performance the/d throw us half- 
pence from above. * Wo had our table nicely 
fitted up* We wouldn’t take hdfpenco. We 
i would collect up the coppers, perhaps five or 
i six shilliugs worth, and then we’d throw the 
great handful among the boys. *A bit of 
silver, your honoui's, if you please ; ' then six- 
pence would come, and then a shilling, and in 
ten minutes wo would have a sovereign. We 
must have earned our six pounds each that 
Epsom Day;, but then our expenses were 
heavy, for we paid tliree shillings a-night for 
our lodging alone. 

** It was about this time that I took to husk- 
ing. I never went into tap-rooms, only into 
parlours ; because one parlour would be as good 
as a dozen tap-rooms, and two good parlours 
a-nlght I was quite satisfied with. My general 
method was this : If I saw a good company 
in the parlour, I could tell in a moment 
whether they were liJcely to suit me. If they 
were conversing on politics it was no good, 
you might as well, attempt to fly, I have many 
a-time gone^into a parlour, and called for my 
half-quartern of gin and little drop of cold 
water, and then, when I began my perform- 
ances, it has been ‘No, no I we don’t want 
anything of that kind,' and there has been my 
half hour thrown away. The company I like 
best are jolly-looking men, who are sitting 
silently smoking, or reading the paper. I 
edways got the privilege of performing by be- 
having with civility to my patrons. Some 
conjurers, when the company ain’t agreeable, 
will say, * But I will perform;* and then comes 
a quarrel, and the room is in future forbid 
to that man. But I, if they objected, always 
said, •Very well, gentlemen, I'm much obliged 
to you all the same : perhaps another time. 
Bad to-night, better next night.' Then when 
I came again some would say, ‘I didn't give 
you anything the other night, did I ? Wdl, 

; here's a fourpermy bit,' and so on. 

“ When I went into a parlour I usually per- 
formed with a big dice, three inches square. 
I used to go and coll for a small drop of gin- 
and water, and put this dice on the seat beside 
me, as a bit of a draw. Directly T put if 
down everybody was looking at it. Then I'd 
get into conversation with the party next to 
me, and he'd be sure to say, •Wliat the dencer 
is that?' I'd tell him it was a musical box, 
and h6’4 be safe to say, * Well, I should like 
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to hear it, very much.* Then I’d offer to per- 
form, if agreeable, to the company ; often the 
party would offer to name it to the company, 
and he'd call to the other side of the room, 
(for they all know each other in these parlours) 

* I say, Mr. So-and-so, have you any objection 
to this gentleman showing us a little amuse- 
ment?’ and they are all of them safe to say, 

‘ Not in the least. I'm perfectly agreeable if 
others are so j ’ and then I’d begin. I’d puU 
out my cards and card-boxes, and the bonus 
genius or the wooden doll, and then I’d spread 
a nice clean cloth^(Avhich I always carried with 
me) on tho tabic, *nnd then I'd go to work. I 
worked the dice by placihg it on the top of a 
hat, and Avith a penknife pretending to moke 
an incision in the croAvn to let the solid block 
jjass through. It is done by having a tin 
covering to tho solid dice, and the art consists 
in getting the solid block into the hat without 
beiri^ seen. That’s the whole of the trick. I 
begin by strildng the block to show it is solid. 
Then I place tAvo hats one on the other, brim 
to brim. Then 1 slip the solid dice into the 
under hat, and place the tin covering on the 
crown of tho upper one. Then I ask for a 
knife, and pretend to cut tlie hat-cro^Yn the 
size of tho tin-can on the top, making a noiso 
by dragging my nail along tho hat, Avhich 
closely resembles cutting Avitli a knife. I've 
often heard people say, ‘None of that!’ think- 
ing J was cutting their hat. Then I say, ‘ Now, 
gcntlciiicn, if 1 can pass this dice through the 
croAvn into the hat beneath, you’ll say it’s a 
very clever deception,’ because all conjurers 
noknoAvledge that they deceive ; indeed, J al- 
Avays say AA'hen T perf orm iu parlours, * If you 
can detect mo in my deceptions I shall be 
very much oblig<»d to you by naming it, for it 
A\ill make me more careftd; but if you can’t, 
the more credit to me.’ Then I place another 
tin-box over the imitation dice ; it fits closely, 
I say, ‘Presto — quick — begone I* and clap ray 
hands three times, and then lift up tho tin- 
cases, which ore both colom^d black iiisiile, 
and tumble the wooden dice out of the under 
hat. You see, tho whole art consists in pass- 
ing the solid block unseen into the hat. 

“ Tho old method of ^viug the order for 
the things to pass was this : ‘Albii kira mum- 
ma tousha cocus co shiver de freek from the 
margin under the crippling hook,’ and that’s 
a language,” ■ 

SXATBHENT OF ANOTBEB StUSET COKJVBEB. 

/‘In Xiondon I had a mat quantity of parlours 
where 1 was knoivn and allq^ed to perform. One 
night I’d take tlte West-end, and another the 
East-end. Sometimes I have done four or 
five houses of an evening, and I have had to 
walk miles for that— to WoolAvich and ba^ 
for instance, or to Edmonton mid back— and 
occasionally I’d only come home with Is. 6d, j 
I have also h^ 8<. tiom one parlour only, and 
then I'd consider that a night’s performance, 
and come home again. 


“ I remember one very peculiar circumstance 
which happened to me Avhilst I was out husk- 
ing. There is a house at the bottom of Yoik- 
street, Westminster, where they wouldn’t allow 
any other conjurer but me. I was very friendly 
with the landlord, and I went there regularly 
every week, and I’d invariably take such a 
thing as 2s. or 3s. out of the room. If I found 
only a small muster in the parlour, I’d say, 
‘ I’ll come another evening,' and go off to ano- 
ther parlour in Pimlico. One night the com- 
pany in the parlour said, after I had been per- 
foiTuing, ‘ What a pity it is that one of your 
talent doesn’t take a large room somewhere, and 
we’<J patronise you.’ ‘ Why,’ says the landlord, 
* he can have my large room up-stairs if he 
likes.’ I agreed to it, and says, * Well, gentle- 
men, we’ll have it next Wednesday evening, if 
you think proper.’ The landlord didn’t tell 
his wife that there was a performance to take 
place on the Wednesday evening. When I 
went to this house to the appointment, there 
were about thirty assembled. The landlord 
was out. When we asked tho landlady for the 
room, she Avouldn’t, and we had oil the diffi- 
culty in the world before we got the apart- 
lACUt. I wanted a large table-cloth to dress 
up my stand, for I have, in order to per- 
! form some of my tricks, to make a bag with 
j the end of the table-cloth to drop things into, 
i We sent the Avoiterto ask for this cloth, and says 
she, ‘ I ain’t going to lend no conjurers table- 
cloths.’ Then a gentleman «a^, ‘ Oh, non- 
sense, rU soon get you a tablefeotli. She’ll 
lend me one in a minute.’ He goes to the 
bar, but the reply she made was, ‘ I’m sur- 
prised at Mr. W. having such a JJerfonnanco 
up there, and no table-cloth shall you have 
from me.’ He come up-stairs, and said he had 
been grossly insulted at the bar; and then ano- 
ther gentleman said, ‘Well, this young man 
shan’t be disappointed, and we’ll sec if we 
can’t find another house down the street, and 
move it to there, and we’U all go.’ One Avent 
out, and came back and said he’d not only got 
a very large room and eA’-ery thing requiredpbut 
the landlord had four friends in the bar who’d 
join our company. I made altogether about 
11. that night, for I* made no charge, audit 
was oltoge^er contribution. None of that 
company ever returned to that house again, so 
he lost the whole of his parlour customers, I 
could never go into that house again, and I 
really was sony for the landlord, for it wasn’t 
his fault This is a very good proof that it is 
to the advantage of landlords to allow respect- 
able performers to visit their parlours. 

At others times I have Sometimes gone into 
a parlour and found the customers talking 
pohties. If it was a very pk>d company, and 
I saw good business, I'd tiy to break the 
thr&d of the discussion by saying when there 
was a pause in*the debate, ‘ Gentlemen, wovdd 
you like to see some of my perfomances,8uoh 
as walking round the ceiling with my head 
down?' 'Then they’d say, ‘Well/that’s very 
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curious ; let’s see you.* Of course I couldnt 
do^is, and I only said it to attract notice. 
Then Pd do my card-tricks, and make a col- 
lecticfti, and, after that, remark that as the 
ceiling-walking performance was a dangerous 
I one, I must have a sovereign; of course they 
! wouldn't give this, and Pd take my leave. 

I “One night, in Oxford-street, I met a 
I singer, and he says, ‘Where are you goin|f ?’ 

' I told him I was hunting for a good parlour, 

I and he told me he had just left a good com- 
ply at such and such a house. I thanked 
I him, and I went there. It was up a long 
passage, and I entered the room without 
' asking the landlord’s permission, and I called 
I for a glass of porter. As soon as I saw the 
waiter out of the room I made my appeal to 
tlio company. They were all of them agree- 
able and most happy to sec my performances. 
After Pd done my performance 1 went to 
make a collection, and they said, ‘Oh, cer- 
tainly not ; we thought you’d done it for your 
own orauseraent; we never give anything to 
anybody. I lost one hour of the beat time of 
the night. I said, ‘Very good, gentlemen, 
I’m satisfied if you are.* It was an agreed 
plan with the landlord, for he came into the 
room ; and he says, * What, another one ! * 
and he seized me by the neck and pushed me 
out. As soon as I got outside I met another 
conjurer, and he asked where I’d been. I 
thought Pd^et^h!m ho served the same as I 
; was, 60 I showed him the house, and told him 
he could make a second ‘nobbings’ as we 
: term it. I stopped outside peeping over the 
. glass, and pr^ently I see him being pushed 
out by the landlord as I had been. We hod a 
hearty laugh, and then we started off to 
j Kegent-street, to one of our principal houses, 
but there wasn’t a soul in the room. It was 
a house in a back -street, where none but 
I grooms and footmen resort to. But we was 
i determined to have some money that night, 

I as both our families wanted it — ^both him and 
m^id. 

I “Passing a tobacconist's shop in Begent- 
I street, we saw three gents conversing with 
the lady behind the cenmter. I told him I’ll 
go in, get a pickwick here, and see if I can't 
have a peiformance in the front of this 
counter. These things only wants an intro- 
duction ; so I looks at my pickwick, and says 
I, ‘This a pickwick? why I swallows such as 
these ; ’ and I apparently swallowed it. One of 
them says, ‘You don't mean to say you 
swallowed it ? * ‘ Certainly I did, sir,' ^ 1 

replied ; and then he makes me do it again. 
Then I told them Pd show them something, 
more wonderful ilill, so I said, ‘Ha^ you 
gentlemen such a thing as a couple of half- 
crowns about you ?' they gave me the money, 
and I did the trick of passing ihe money hrom 
hand to hand. T said to them, * Can you tell 
me whiclr.hand the money's in?* says he, 
*«Why, anybody can see it's in that one.’ 
‘No, sir,' says 1, ‘I think not' ‘If it 


ain't,* says he, * you may keep ’em.* Then I 
opened both hands, and they were i<i neither, 
and he asked where they was then ; so I told 
him I'd given him them back again, which of 
course he denied, and appeared much sur- 
prised. Then I took ’em out of his cravat. 
It's a very clever trick, and appears most sur- 
prising, though it’s as simple os possible, and 
all done by the way in which you takci tliem 
out of the cravat ; for you keep tliem i)alniod, 
and have to work ’em up into the folds. Of 
course I returned the half-crowns to him, but 
when I heard him say you may keep them I 
did feel comfortable, for that wras somelliing 
to the good. My friend outside was Ljokiiig 
through the window, and I could see him 
rubbing his hands witli gleo; I got anotlior 
half-crown out of them gentlemen before Pd 
done with them, for I showed ’em a trick with 
some walking-sticks w’hich were lying on the 
counter, and also cut the tape iji two and 
made it whole again, and such-like perform- 
ances. When a fellow is on his boam-ends, as 
I was then, he must keep his eyes about him, 
and have impudence enough for anything, or 
else he may stop and starve. The great art 
is to be able to do tricks with anything that 
you can easily get hold of. If you take up a 
bit of string from a counter, or borrow a 
couple of shillings of a gentleman, your tricks 
with them startles him much more than if you 
had taken them out of your own pocket, for 
he sees there’s been no preparation. I got 
ten shillings out of these two gents I spoke 
of, ond then I and my mate w'ent and busked 
in a parlouTi^and got hvepence more ; so that 
we shared five and twopence-ha’penny each. 

“ I have often made a good deal of money in 
parlours by showing how I did my little tricks, 
such os cutting the tape and passing the half- 
crowns. Another thing that people always 
want to know is the tliimble-rig trick. Of 
course it doesn’t matter so much showing how 
these tricks are done, because they depend 
upon tho quickness and dexterity of handling. 
You may know how an artist paints a picture, 
but you mayn't bo able to paint one yourself. 

“ I never prac^d thimble-rigging myself, 
for I never approved of it as a practice. I've 
known lots of fellows who lived by it. Bless 
you 1 they did well, never sharing less than 
their 4J. or 61, every day they worked. This 
is the way it’s done. They have three thimbles, 
and they put a pea under two of 'em, so that 
there's only one without tlie pea. The man 
then begins moving them about and saying, 
‘ Out of this one into that one,' and so on, and 
winds up by offering to ‘lay anything, from a 
shilling to a pound,' that nobody can tell which 
thimble the pea is undet. Then he turns 
round to the crowd, and pretends to be push- 
ing them back, and whilst he's saying, ‘ Come, 
gentlemen, stand morebackwarder,’ one of tho 
confederates, who is called ‘ a button,’ lifts up 
one of the thimbles with a pea under it, and 
laughs to those around, as much as to say, 
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• We’ve found it out.* He shoTrs the pea two crockeryware-hasket, while she was carrying it 
or three times, and the last time he does so, along, and smash everything. Sometim^he’d 
he removes it, either by taking it up under his get sev^ or eight cabs and put a lot of fidnlers 
forefinger nail or between his thumb and and other musicians on the roofs, and fill ’em 
finger. It wants a great deal of practice to do with anybody that liked, and then go off in 
this nicely, so os not to be found out. When procession round the streets, ho driving the 
the man turns to the table again the button first cab as fast as he could and the bands 
says, *l’li bet you a couple of sovereigns T playing as loud as possible. It’s wonderful the 
know where the pea is. Will any gentleman g^es he’d be up to. But he always paid 
gome halves?’ Then, if there’s any hesita- handsomely for whatever damage he did. If 
tion, the man at tho table will pretend to be he swept all the glasses off a counter, there 
nervous and offer to move the thimbles again, was the money to make ’em good again. When- 
but the button will scizo him by the arm, and ever I did any tricks before him, I took good 
shout as if ho was in a passion, ‘ No, no, none care not to produce any apparatus that I cai-ed 
of that ! It was a fair bet, and you shan’t for, or he’d be sure to smash it. 
touch 'em.’ He'll then again ask if anybody “ One night I hadn’t a penny in tho world, 
will go him halves, and there’s usually some- and at home I knew^they wanted food ; so I 
body flat enough to join him. Then the went out to busk, and I got over in the Old 
stranger is asked to lift up the thimble, so that Eont-road, and went to a house there called 
he siiouldn’t suspect anything, and of course the Green Man. I walked into the par- 
there’s no pea there. He is naturally stag- lour; and though I hadn’t a penny in my 
gored u bit, and another confederate standing pocket, I called for four pen’orth of rum and 
by will say calmly, ‘ I knew you was wrong ; water. I put my big dice down upon tho 
here’s the pea;' and ho lifts up the thimble table by the side of me, and begmi sipping 
with the second pea under it. If nobody wiU my rum, and I could seo overybody looking 
go shares in tho ‘button’s’ bet, then he lifts at this dice, and at lost, just as I expected, 
up the tUimblo and replaces the pea as he does somebody asked what it was. So I says — 
so, and of courso wins the stake, and he takes ‘ Gentlemen, I get my living this way, and if 
goetd caro to say as ho pockets the sovereign, you like, I shall be happy to show you a fow 
‘ I know it w'as there ; what a fool you was not of my deceptions for your entertainment.’ j 
j to stand in.’ The second time they repeat They said, * Certainly, young man, wo aro i 
the U*tck til civ's sure to bo somebody lose his perfectly agreeable.’ Ah! I^tho;aght to my- j 
money. There used to bo a regular pitch for self, thank heaven that’s all rigl^t, for I owed ! 
thimble-riggers opposite Bedlam, when the for the rum and water you see, and if they’d i 
shows used to put up there. 1 saw a brewoz^s refused, I don’t know what I should have dome. | 
collector lose 7/. tWe iu less than half-on- I pulled out my nico clean cloth' and laid it | 
hom\ Ho had a bag full of g«ld, and they upon the table, and to work P went. I had J 
lot him win the three first bets as a draw, o^y done one or two tricks, when in comes j 
Most of these confederates are fighting-men, the waiter, and directly he sees me he cries ] 
and if a row ensues they're sure to get the out, * We don’t allow no conjurera or ony- 
best of it. thing of that kind here,’ and I had to pack j 

“A very good place where I used to go up again. When he’d ^one the company said, | 
busking was at Mo&erEmmeraon's in Jonnyn- * Go on, young man, it’s all right now ; ’ so I ! 
street. Thero used to be all sorts of characters out vvith my doth again; then in oamo the 
tlrere, jugglers, and singers, %nd all sorts; It landlord, and says he, * You've already 
was a favourite house of the Marquis of Water- told wo don’t allow none of you conjurer ' 
ford, and he used to uso it nearly every night, fellows here,’ and I had to put up a second 
Tve seen him buy a pipe of port, and fiaw time. When he’d gopo, the gents told me to 
tumblers of it for any body that come in, for begin again. I had scarcely spread my doth 
his great delight was to mako people drunk, when in comes the landlord again, in a tower- 
He says to Mrs.Emmorsou,* How much do you ing rage, and shouts out, * What, at it again ! 
wont for that port, mother?’ and then he wrote Now you be off;’ so I said, *I only did it to 
a cheque for the amount and had it tapped, oblige the company present, who were agree- 
He was a good-he^d fellow, was my Lord; able, and that I hadn’t yet finished my rum 
if he played any tricks upon you, he’d always and water, which wasn’t paid for.* ‘ Not paid 
squareitup. Many a time he’s given me half- for?* says he; ‘No,’, says I; ‘but Tm waiting 
a-piut of brandy, saying. ‘ That’s aJd you’ll get here for a friend, and he.’ll pay for iti’ You 
firom me,* Sometimes I’d say to him, * Can I may imagine my feelings, without a penny In 
Bhow you a few tricks, my Lord?' and then, my pocket. ‘ Bent let me catch you at it 
when I’d finished, I knew he never gave again, or PH give you in charge,’ says he. 
money if you asked him for it, so I’d let him Scared had he left (^aiu when the company 
abuse me, and order me out of the house as a began talking about it, and saying it was too 
humbug; and then, just as I’d got to the door, bad to stop me; so one of them rings the 
he*dcali mebackandgive me hmf-a-sovereign. bell, and when the landlord comes in he 
I’ve seen him do some woudeilhl things, says, ‘ Mr. Landlord, tliis young peAon hi» 
rve seefi him jump into an old woman's been very civil, and conducted himself in u 
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highly respectable manner, and has certainly i 
afibrded us a great deal of amusement ; now | 
why should you object to his showing us 
some tricks?' * Thank heavens/ thought I to 
myself, ‘ I’m saved, and the rum will be paid 
for. The landlord’s manner altered all of a 
sudden, and says he, * Oh, certainly, gentle- 
men ! certainly 1 if it’s your wish, I don’t 
mind the young man’s being here; though ! 
make it a rule to keep my poiiour select* 
Then I set to work and aid all my tricks 
comfortably, and I made a coUoction of 7s, ()d. 
Then I rang the bell like a lord, and I put 
down a shilling to pay for the rum and water, 
and saying, ' Cientlemen, I’m veif much obliged 
to j^ou for your patronage/ to which they 
replied, * Not at all, young man,’ I walked past 
the bar to leave. Then the landlord comes 
up to me and says, shaking his fist, and 
blue in the face witli rage, * If ever I catch 

you here again, you d rogue, I’ll give you 

to a policeman.* So, without more ado, I 
walks round to the other door, and enters the 
parlour again and tells the company, and they 
had in the landlord and blowed him well 
up. This will just show you the risks wo 
have to run when dut busking for a living, 
and what courage is wanted to speculate upon 
chances. 

“ There ore very few conjurei’s out busking 
now. I don’t know above four; one of ’em 
has had the best chances in world of 
getting on ;^ut he’s a very uneducated man, 
and that has stood in his way, though he’s 
vei7 clover, and pr’aps the best hand at the 
cups and j^oUs of any man in England. For 
instance, once he was at a nobleman’s party, 
giving his entertainment, and ho says such 
ft thing as this; — * You see, ray lords and 
ladies, I have a tatur in this baud, and a tatur 
in that ^ now 1 shall pass ’em into tliis hand' 
kercher/ Of course the nobleman smd to 
himself, ‘Tatur! hondkercher! why, who’s 
this feller?’ You may depend upon it he was 
never asked there any more ; for every thing 
in^ wizard’s business depends upon graceful 
action, and his style of delivery, so that he 
may make himself agreeable' to the company. 

‘‘When a conjurer’s* out busking, he may 
reckon upon m^ng his 20$. a-week, taking 
the year round ; priaps, some weeks, he won't 
take more than 12$. or 15$.; hut theft; at 
other times, he may get 6$. or 8$. in one 
parlour alone, and I have taken as much as 
11. by teaching gentlemen how to do the tricks 
I h^ been performing. 1 have sometimes 
walked m^^ twenty miles a-day, and busked at 
every parlour I odme to, (for I never enter 
^tap-rooms,) and come home with oidy 1$. Cd.. 
*in my pocket* I have been to Edmonlbn and 
bock and only eaixted Is., and then, pr’aps, 
at eleven the some night, when I was nearly 
done up, and quite dispirited with my luck. 
I’ve turned into one of the parlours in town 
and eacne^ my 0$. in less than an hour, where 
rd been twelve only eaming one*’* 


The Street Fire-Kino, or 

This person come to me recommended by ono 
of my street acquaintances as the “ pluckiest 
fire-eater going,” and that as ho was a little 
“ down at heel/’ he should bo happy for a con- 
sideration to give mo any infonnation I miglit 
require in the “ Sularamider line.” 

He was a tall, gaunt man, with an absent- 
looking face, and so pole that his dark eyes 
looked positively wild. 

I could not help thinking, as I looked at his 
bony form, that fire was not the most nutri- 
tious food in the world, until the poor fellow 
explained to mo that he liod not broken liis 
fast for two days. 

Ho gave the foUowipg account of himself:— 

“ My father was a barber — a three-ha’penny 
one — and doing a good business, in South- 
wark. I used to assist him, lathering up the 
chins and shaving ’em — tortiuing, I called it. 
1 was a veiy good light hand. You see, you 
tell a good shaver by the wjiy lie holds the 
razor, and the play from the wrist. AU our 
customers were tradesmen and M'orkmon, but 
father would never shave either coallicavors or 
fishermen, because they always threw down a 
penny, and said there was identy of penny 
barbers, and they wouldn’t give no more. The 
old man always stuck up for his price to the 
day of his death. There was a person set up 
close to him for a penny, and that injm*ed us 
awful. I was educated at St. George’s National 
and Parochial School, nudX was a national lad, 
and wore iny own clothes ; but the parochials 
wore the uniform of blue bob-tailed coats, and 
a badge on Jhe left side. When they wanted 
to make an appearance in the gallery of the 
church on charity-sermon days, they used to 
make all the nationals dress liko the paro* 
chials, so as to swell the numbers up. 1 was 
too ft)xid of entertainments to stick to learning, 
and 1 used to step it. Kennington common 
was my principal place. I used, too, to go 
to the outside of the Queen's-bench and pick 
up tlio racket-balls os they was chucked over, 
and then sell them for three-ha'pence each. 
I got promoted firom the outside to the inside ; 
for, from being alw'ays about, they took mo at 
threepence a-day, and gave me a hag of whiten- 
ing to whiten the racket-hoUs. When 1 used 
to hop the wag from school I went there, 
which was three times a-week, which was tho 
reglar racket-days. I used to spend my three- 
pence in damaged fruit-;^have a pen’oith of 
damaged grapes or plums^r have a ha’porth 
Of wafers from the confectioftcr’s. Ah, Tve eat 
thousands and thousands of ha’porihs. It’s a 
kind d? a paste, but they stick like wafers — 
my father’s stuck a letter many a time with 'em. 
They goes at the bottom of the russetfees cake 
— ah, ratafees is the word. 

" I got so unruly, and didn't attend to school, 
so I was turned out, and then I went to help 
father and assist upon the customers. I was 
confined so in the shop, that I only stopped 
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there three months, and then I run away, get up your head, and reg’lar confuse you, 
Then. I had no home to go to, but I found a and lose your memory. I kept on the singing 
empty cart, situated in Iled-cross-street, near at consarts, but I practised the fire-eating at 
the Borough-market, and there I slept for homo. I tried it for the matter of two months, 
five nights. Then Greenwich fair come on. before I found the art of it. It used to make 
I went round the fair, and got assisting a me very thick in my voice ; and if I began it 
artist as was a likeness-cutter, and had a booth, before breakfast it used to make you feel ill : 
malting black profiles. I assisted this man in but I generally began it after meals. I tried 
building his booth, and ho took a great fancy the link and sulphur till I got peifect in the.so 
to me, and kept me as one of his own. He two. It blistered my mouth swallowing the 
was a shoemaker as well, and did that when fire, but I never burnt myself seriously at it. 
fair was over. I used to fetch his bristles and “ After I lenmt those, I got travelling again 
l(?ather, and. nuss the child. He lived near with a man that swallowed a poker, of the 
the Kont-road; and one day as I was going name of Yates. One of his tricks was wth tow. 
out for tho leather, I fell upon mother, and He’d get somfc, and then get a fryingpan, and 
she solaced me, and took me homo ; and then he’d put the tow in the fire-pan, and he’d get 
she rigged mo out, and kept me, till I run some ground rosin and brimstone together 
away agsiin ; imd that was when Greenwich and put them on top of the tow in tho pan. 
fair camo oil again, for I wanted to go back then. Then, when he’d set light to it, ho used to 
At tho foil* I got to be doorsman and grease- bring it on the outside of the show and eat 
pot boy inside a oxhibiUon, to let the people it with a knife and fork, while 1 held the 
out and keep tho lamps. I got a shilling a- pan. I learnt how to do the trick ; this 
day for my attendance during fair time, and I was when he had done >vith it, and I'd take 
travelled with them parties for five months, it away. Then I used to eat the portion that 
That was Peterson’s, the travelling come- was left in the pan, till I became the muster 
dian, or what wo call a * miimming concern.^ of that feat. 

When we got to Bexley,! thought I should like “When I left Yates I practised again at 
to see a pioco called ‘ Tricks and Trials,* then home until I was perfect, and then I went 
being performed at tho Surrey Theatre, so I about doing the performance myself. Tho 
cut away and come up to London again. There first place that I attempted was at tho Pox 
I got employment at a japannor, boiling up and Cock, Gray’s-inn-lane, and I was engaged 
the stuff. I mode a little bit of an appear- there at three shillings a-night, and with col- 
once, and then I went home. I had learnt lections of what people used toX^hrow to me 
tlireo or four comic songs, and I used to go I'd come away with about seven shillings and 
singing at consort-rooins, I was a reg'lar sixpence. I was very successful indeed, and I 
professional. I went a busking at tho free stopped there for about seven moiitlis, doing 
cOnsart-rooms, and then go round with the the fire-business ; and I got another job at the 
aip. I principally sing * The Four-ond-nine,' same place, for one of the potmen turned dis- 
or ‘ Tho Dork Arches,’ or ‘ The Ship’s Car- honest, and the master gave me eight shillings 
penter,’ and * Tho Goose Club.* a-week to do his work as well. I have con- 

“ It was at one of these free consart-rooms tinned ever since going to different ^oncert- 
that I first saw a chap fire-eating. You see, at rooms, and giving my performances. 3VIy 
a free consart-room the professionals ain’t general demand for a night’s engagement is 
paid, no more do the audience to come in, four shillings and six pen’orth of refreshment, 
but the performers are allowed to go round When I perform I usually have a decantet of 
with a cap for their remuneration. They are ide and two glasses upon tlie table, and alter 
the same as the cock<and-hen clubs. This every trick I sit down whilst an overture ia 
fire-eater was of the name of West, and I being done and wash my month out, for it 
know’d him afore, and he used to ask me to gets very hot. You’re obliged to pause a 
prepare the things for him. His performance little, for after tasting 'one thing, if the palate 
was, he had a link a-light in his hand, and ho doesn’t recover, you can’t tell when tlie smoke 
used to take pieces off with a fork and eat it. is coming. 

Then he would get a plate with some sulphur, “I wore a regular dress, a kind of scale- 
light it, place it under his nose, and inhalo armour costume, with a red lion on the breast, 
tlie' fumes that rose from it; and then ho I do up my moustache with cork, and rouge a 
used to cat it w'ith a fork whil^ a-light. After bit. My tights is brown, with block enamel 
that^ he’d got a small portion of gunpowder, jock-boots. On my head I w^ars a king’s coro- 
put it in the palm of his band, and get a fusee net and a ringlet wig, bracelets on my wrists, 
to answer for a quick-match, to explode the aud a xed twill petticoat under the armour # 
powder, and that concluded the performance dress, where it opens on the limps. 

only three tricks. ^ I was stunned the first “ For my performances I begin with eating 
time I see him do it; but when I come to the Hghtod link,.an ordinary one as purchased 
prepare tho tilings for him, I got enlightened at oil-shops. There’s no trick in it, only con- 
into the business. When his back was turned, fidence. It won’t bum you in the inside, but 
I used to sniff at the sulphur on tho sly. I if the pitch Ms on the outside, of* course it 
I found it rather hard, for the fumes Used to will hurt you« If you hedd your breath the 
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moment the lighted piece is put in your 
mouth, the flame goes out on the instant. 
Then we squench the flame with spittle. 
As we takes a bit of link in the mouth, we 
tucks it on one side of the cheek, as a monkey 
do with nuts in his pouch. After 1 have oaten 
sufficient fire 1 take hold of the link, and er> 
tingnish the lot by putting the burning end in 
my mouUi. Sometimes, when I makes a slip, 
and don’t put it in carefhl, it makes your mous- 
tache liz up. I must also* mind how I opens 
my mouth, ’cos the tar sticks to the lip wherever 
it touches, and pains sadly. This sore on my 
hand is caused by the melted pitch dropping 
on my fingers, •and the sores is liable to be 
bad for a week or eight days. 1 don’t spit out 
my bits of link; I always swallow them. I 
never did spit ’em out, for Uvey are veiy whole- 
some, and keeps you from having any sickness. 
Whilst I’m getting the next trick ready I 
chows them up and eats them. It tastes ra&cr 
Kjughish, but not nasty when you’re accus- 
tomed to it. It's only like having a mouthful 
*of dust, and very wholesome. 

“ My next trick is with a piece of tow with a 
piece of tape rolled up in the interior. I begin 
to eat a portion of this tow — ^plain, not culight 
— till 1 find a fitting opportunity to place the 
tape in the mouth. Then 1 pause for a time, 
and in the meantime' I’m doing a little pan- 
tomime business— just like love business, se- 
rious — till 1 get the end of this tape between 
my teeth, a^^id %hen I draws it out, supposed 
to be manufactured in the pit of the stomach. 
After that — which always goes immensely— 
I eat somt^more tow, and inside this towtliere 
is what I coU the fire-baU — that is, a lighted 
fiiscu bound rdund with tow and placed in the 
ctuitro of the tow I’m eating— which I intro- 
duce at a fitting opportunity. Then I blows 
out witli my breath, and that sends out smoko 
and fire. That there is a very hard trick, for 
it's according how this here fire-ball busies. 
Sometimes it busies on the side, and then it 
bums all the inside of the mouth, and the 
morning you can take out pretty w'ell the 
inside of your mouth witli your finger ; hut if 
it busies near the teeth, then it’s all right, for 
there’s vent for it. 1 also makes tho smoke 
mid fiame — that is, sparks — come down my 
nose, the same as coming out of a blacksmith’s 
chimney. It makes the eyes water, and there’s 
a tingling; but it don’t bum or make you 
giddy. 

** My uo&t trick is with the brimstone. 1 
have a plate of lighted sulphur, and first in- 
hale the fumes, an4 then devour it with a fork 
ahd swallow it. As a costermonger said when 
he saw me do it, * I say, old boy, yoi^ gome: 
ain’t all brandy.' There's a kind of a acid, 
nasty, sour taste in this feat, and at first it used* 
to m^ke me feel sick; but nov I’m used to 
and it don’t. When I puts it in my mouth it 
clings just like sealing-waz, and fonns a kind of 
a de^ as& Qf a morning, if I haven’t got mj 
breakfast by a certain time, there’s a kind of a 


retching in my stomach, and that’s the only 
inconvenience I feel from swallowing the sul- 
phur for that there feat. 

“ The next is, with two sticks of sealing-wax 
and the same plate. They are lit by the gas 
and dropped on one another till thoy arc bodily 
a-light. Then I borrow either a ring of tho 
company, or a pcncil-case, or a seal. I set 
the sealing-wax a-Iight with a fork, and I press 
the impression of whatever article I con get 
with the tongue, and the seal is passed round 
to the company. Then I finish eating tho 
burning wax. I always spits that out after, 
when no one’s looking. The seoling-w'^ax is 
all right if you get it into the interior of tlie 
mouth, but if it is stringy, and it falls, you 
can’t get it off, without it takes away skin and 
all. It has a very pleasant taste, and I always 
prefer tho red, as it's flavour is the best. Hold 
your breath and it goes out, but still tho heat 
remains, and you can’t get along with that so 
fast as tlie sulphur. I often bum myself, 
especially when I’m bothered in my entertain- 
ment ; such as any person talking about mo 
close by, then I listen to ’em perhaps, and I’m 
liable to burn myself. 1 haven't been able 
to perform for three weeks after some of my 
burnings. I never let any of tho audience 
know anything of it, but smother up tho pain, 
and go on with my other tricks. 

** The other trick is a feat which I make 
known to the public as one of Homo Samee’s, 
which ho used to perfonn in public-houses 
and tap-rooms, and made a deal of money out 
of. With tho same plate and a piece of dry 
tow placed in it, I have a i)opper-box, witli 
ground rosin and sulphur together. I light tlie 
tow, and with a knife and fork I set down to 
it and oat it, and exclaim, * This is my light 
supper.’ There isn’t no holding the breatli so 
much in this trick as in tho oUiers, but you 
must get it into ilie mouth any how. It’s 
like eating a hot beef-steak when you arc 
ravenous. Tho rosin is apt to drop on the 
flesh and cause a long blister. You see, wo 
have to eat it with the head up, full-faced ; 
and really, without it’s seen, nobody would 
believe what I do. 

** There's another feat, of exploding the 
gunpowder. There’s twd ways of exploding 
it. This is my way of doing it, though I only 
does it for my own benefits and on grand 
occasions, for it’s very dangerous indeed to 
the frame, for it’s sure to destroy the hair of 
the head; or if anything smothers it} it’s 
liable to shatter a thumb or a limb. 

I have a man to wait on me for this ti'ick, 
and he unloops my dress and takes it oft; 
leaving tlie bare back and arms. Then I gets 
& quarter of a pound of powder, and I has an 
ounce put on the back part of the neck,- in tho 
hollow, and 1 holds out each arm with an 
orange in the palm of each hand, with a train 
along the arms, leading up to the neck. Then 
I turns my back to the audience, and my man 
&es the gunpowder, and it blew up in a 
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xniimte, and ran down the train and blew up 
that in my hands. Tve been pretty lacky 
with this trick, for it’s only been when the 
powder^B got under my bracelets, and then it 
hurts me, I’m obliged to hold the hand up, 
for if it hangs down it hurts awfhl. It looks 
like a scurvy, and as the new skin forms, the 
old one falls off. 

** That's the whole of my general perform- 
ance for concert business, when I go busking 
at free concerts or outside of shows (1 
generally gets a crown a-day at fairs). I never 
do the gunpowder, but only the tow and the 
Hnk. 

I have been engaged at the Flora Gar- 
dens, and at St. Helena Gardens, Bother- 
hithe, and then I was Si^or Salamander, the j 
great fire-king from the East-end theatres. | 
At the Eol-pic-liouse, Feckham, I did the j 
* terrific flight through the air,* coming down j 
o wire surrounded by fire-works. I was i 
called Herr Alma, the flying fiend. There was 
four scaffold-poles placed at tho top of the 
liouso to form a tower, just large enough for 
me to lie down on my belly, for the swivels on 
tho rope to he screwed into the cradle round 
my body. A wire is tbe best, but they had a 
rope. On this cradle were places for the fire- 
works to he put in it. I had a helmet of fire 
on my head, and the three spark cases (they 
are made with steel-filings, and throw out| 
sparks) made of Prince of Wales feathers. I 
had a sceptre in my hood of two seipents, and 
, in their open mouths they put fireballs, and 
tliey looked as if they was spitting fiexy venom. 
T had wings, too, formed from tlie ankle to the 
waist. Tliey was netting, and spangled, and 
well sized to throw off tho fire. I only did 
this two nights, and 1 had ten sliillings each 
perfoiTuance. It’s a momentary feeling coming 
down, a kind of suffocation like, so that you 
must hold your breath. I had two men to 
east me off. There was a gong first of all, 
knocked to attract the attention, and then I 
made my appearance. First, a painted pigeon, 
made of load, is sent down the wire as a 
pilot. It has moveable wings. Then all the 
fire-works are lighted up, and I come down 
right tlirough the thickest of *em.« There's a 
trap-door set in tho scene at the end, and two 
men is there to look after it. As soon as I 
have passed it, the men shut it, and 1 dart up 
against a feather-bed. The speed 1 cqme 
down at regularly jams me up against it, but 
you see J throw away this ^ceptre and save 
myself w^i my hands a little. I feel fagged 
for want of breath. It seems like a sadden 
fright, you know. 1 sit down for a few 
. minutes, and then Tm all right. 

“Tm never ofi^aid of fire. There was 
a turner's place that took fire, ond 1 saved 
that house from being burned. He was a 
flriend of mine, the turner was, and when I 
was there, the wife thought she heard the 
ohildr^ crying, and asked me to go up and 
see what it was. As 1 went up 1 could smell 


fire worse and worse, and when I got in the 
room it was full of smoke, and all the car- 
pet, and bed-hangings, and curtains smoulder- 
ing. I opened the window, and the fire burst 
out, so I ups with the caipet and throw'd it 
out of window, together with the blazing 
chairs, and I rolled tho linen and drapery up 
and throw’d them out. I was os near suflb- 
cated as possible. 1 went and felt tho bed, 
and there was two children near dead from 
the smoke; I bright them down, and a 
medical man was called, and he brought them 
round. 

“ I don't reckon no more^tban two other 
fire-kings in London beside myself. 1 only 
know of two, and I should be sure to hear of 
’em if there were more. But they can only 
do three of the tricks, and I’ve got novtdtics 
enough to act for a fortnight, with fresh pei- 
formances every evening. There’s a paity in 
Drury-lane is willing to back me for live, 
fifteen,^ or twenty pounds, against anybody 
that will come and answer to it, to perform 
with any other man for cleanness and clever- 
ness, and to show more variety of perform- 
ance. 

“ I’m always at fire-eating. That’s how I 
entirely get my living, and I perform tire 
nights out of the six. ^ Thursday night is the 
ozily night, as I may say, I’m idle. Thursday 
night everybody’s figged, that’s tlie saying — 
Got no money. Friday, thefe’s .many large 
firms pays their men on, especially in Ber- 
mondsey. 

“I'm out of an engagement now, and I 
don’t make more than eleven shillings a-weel;, 
because I’m busking; but w^en I'm in an 
engagement my money stands me about 
thirty-five shillmgs a-week, putting down the 
value of the drink as well — that is, what’s 
allowed for refreshment. Summer is the worst 
lime for me, 'cos people goes to the gardens. 
In the winter season I’m always engaged throe 
months out of the six. You might say, if you 
counts the overplus at one time, and minuy at 
other time, that I makes a pound a-week. I 
know what it is to go to the treasury on a 
Saturday, and get my thirty shillings, and I 
know what it is to have the landlord come with 
his ‘ Hallo ! hallo ! here's three weeks due, 
and another week running on.* 

*♦1 was very hard up at one time— when I 
was living in Friar-street— and I used to 
frequent a house kept by a betting-man, near 
the St. George’s Surrey i^ding-school. A man 
I knew used to supply this betting-man \vith 
rats. 1 was at this public-house one night 
when this rat-man comes up to me, and says 
he, * SaUot my pippin; here, I want you : I 
wont tp make a match. Will you kill thirty 
rats against my dog ?’ So I said, * Let me see 
the dog first ; ' and 1 looked at his mouth, and 
he was an bid dog ; lo Isays, * No, I won't go in 
for thirty ; but I don’t mind trying at twenty.* 
He wanted to make it twenty-foUr, but I 
wouldn’t. They put the twenty in the rat-pit, 
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and the dog went in first and hilled his, and 
he took a quarter of an hour and two minutes. 
Then a fresh lot were put in the pit, and I 
began ; my hands were tied behind me. They 
always make an allowance for a man, so the 
pit was made closer, for you see a man can't 
turn round ^e a dog ; I had half the space of 
the dog. The rats lay in a cluster, and then 
1 picked them off where 1 wanted 'em, and bit 
'em between the shoulders. It was when they 
came to one or two that X^ad the work, for 
they cut about. The last one made me re- 
member him, for he gave me a bite, of which 
Pve got the scar now. It festered, and I was 
obliged to have it cut out. I took Dutch 
drops for it, and poulticed it by day, and I 
was bad for tliree weeks. They made a sub- 
scription in the room of fifteen sliillings for 
killing these rats. 1 won the match, and beat 
the dog by four minutes. ' The wager was five 
shillings, which I had. I was at the time so 
liard up, I'd do anything for some money; 
though, as far as that's concerned, I'd go into a 
pit now, if anybody would moke it worth my 
while.” 

The Snaice, Swobd, and Enife-Swalloweb. 

He was quite a young man, and, judging from 
his countenance, there was nothing ^at could 
account for his having taken up so strange a 
method of gaining his livelihood as that of 
swallowing snakes. 

He was very simple in his talk and manner. 
He readily confessed that the idea did not 
originate with him, and prided himself only 
on being thi second to take it up. There is no 
doubt tliat it was from his being startled by the 
strangeness and daringness o^he act that he 
was induced to make Uie essay. He said he 
saw nothing disgusting in it; that people 
liked it ; that it served him well in his “ pro- 
fessional” engagements; and spoke of the 
snake in general as a reptile capable of affec- 
tion, not unpleasant to the eye, and very 
cleanly in its habits. 

“1 swallow snakes, swords, and knives; 
but, of course, when I'm engaged at a penny 
theatre I'm expected to* do more than this, 
for it would only take a quarter of on hour, 
and that isn’t long enough for them. They 
call mo in the perfession a * Sallementro,* and 
that is what I term myself; though p’raps 
it’s easier to say I'm a ‘swallower.* 

It was a^ mate of mine that I was with 
that first put me up to sword-and-snoke swal- 
lowing. I copied off him, and it took me 
about three months *to learn it. I began with 
a sword first — of course not a sharp sword,, 
but one blunt-pointed— and I didn't ep 
actly know how to do it, for there’s a trick in it. 
X see him, and I said, ‘ Oh, I shall set up 
master for myself, and practice until I eon 
do it.* 

“ At firsti*it turned me, putting it down my 
throat past* my swallow, right down— a^Jtt 
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eighteen inches. It made my swallow sore— . 
very sore, and I used lemon and sugar to chr© 
it It was tight at first, and I kept pushing it 
down further and further. There's one ^ing, 
you mustn’t cough, and until you’re used to it 
you want to very bod, and then you must pull 
it up again. My sword was about three-quar- 
tera of an inch wide. 

"At first I didn’t know the trick of doing it, 
but I found it out this way. You see the 
trick is, you must oU the sword — tlie best 
sweet oil, worth fourteen pence a pint — and 
you put it on with a sponge. Then, you un- 
derstand, if the sword scratches the swallow 
it don’t make it sore, 'cos the oil heals it up 
agrin. "When first I put the sword down, be- 
fore I oiled it, it used to come up quite slimy, 
but after the oil it slips down quite easy, is ns 
clean when it conics up as before it went 
down. 

" As I told you, we are called at concert-rooms 
I where I perform the ‘ Sallementro.’ I think 
it’s French, but I don’t know what it is exactly ; 
hut that's what I’m called amongst us. 

" The knives are easier to do than the sword 
because they are shorter. We puts them right 
down tin the handle rests on the mouth. The 
sword is about eighteen, inches long, and tlio 
knives about eight inches in the blade. Teoplo 
run away with the idea that you slip the blades 
down your breast, but I always hold mine right 
up with the neck bare, and they see it go into 
the mouth atween the teetli. They also fancy 
it hurts you; but it don’t, or what a fool I 
should be to do it. I don’t mean to say it 
don’t hurt you at first, ’cos it do, for my swal- 
low was very bad, and I couldn't eat anything 
but liquids fof two months whilst I was learn- 
ing. I cured my swallow whilst I was stretch- 
ing it with lemon and sugar. 

** I was the second one that ever swallowed 
a snake. I was about seventeen or eighteen 
years old when I learnt it. The first was 
Clarke as did it. He done very well with it, but 
he wasn’t out no more than two years before 
me, so he wasn’t known much. In the country 
there is some places where, when you do it, 

' they swear you are the devil, and won’t have it 
nohow. 

" The snakes 1 use are about eighteen inches 
long, and you must first cut the stingers out, 
'cos it might hurt you. I always keep two or 
three by me for my performances. I keep 
them warm, but the winter kUls ’em. I give 
them nothing to eat but worms or gentles. 1 
generally keep them in flannel, or hay, in a 
box. I’ve thi^ at home now. 

" ‘When first I began swallowing snakes they 
tasted queer like. They draw*d the roof of 
the mouth a bit. It’s a roughish taste. The 
scales rough you a bit when you draw' them 
np. You see, a snake will go into ever such a 
little hole, and they are smooth one way. 

" The head of the snake goes about an inch 
and a half down the throat, and the rest of it 
continues in the mouth, curled round like. 1 
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hold him the tail, and when I pinch it he 
goes idght in. You must cut the stinger oat 
car hell h^jure you. The tail is slippeiy, but 
you nip it vitii the nails like pmcners. If 
you was to let him go, he’d go right do\m; 
but most snakes will stop at two inches do^ 
the swallow, and then they bind like a ball in 
the mouth. 

** I in generally get my snakes by giving little 
boys ha’pence to go and catch 'em in the 
woods. 1 get them when I’m pitching in tlie 
country. I'll get as many os I can get, and 
bring 'em up to London for my engagements. 

** When first caught the snake is slimy, and 
I have to clean h& by scraping him off with 
the fingin^-nail as clean as 1 can, and then 
wiping him with a cloth, and then with ano- 
ther, xmtil he’s nice and clean. 1 have put 
'em down slimy, on purpose to taste what it 
was like. It had a nasty taste with it— very 
nasty. 

" 1 give a man a shilling always to cut the 
stinger out — one that knows all about it, for 
the stinger is under the tongue. It was this 
Clark 1 first see swallow a snake. ^He swallowed 
it as it was when he caught it, slimy. He 
said it was nasty. Then ho scraped it with 
his nail and let it crawl atween his hands, 
cleaning itself. When once they are cleaned 
of the slime they have no taste. Upon my 
word they ai’o clean tilings, a’most like metal. 
They only lives on worms, and that ain’t so 
nasty ; besides, they never mokes uo mess in 
the box, only frothing in the mouth at morn- 
ing and evening : but I don't know what comes 
from 'em, for I ain’t a doctor. 

** When I exhibit,! first hold^the snake up 
in the air and pinches the tail, to make it curl 
about and twist round my arm, to show that 
he is alive. Then I holds it above my mouth, 
and as soon as ho sees the hole in he goes. 
He goes wavy-like, os a ship goes, — that’s the 
comparison. You see, a snake will go in at 
any hole. I olways hold my breath whilst 
his head is in my swallow. When he moves 
in the swallow, it tickles a little, but it don’t 
make you want to retch. In my opinion 
he is more glad to come up than to go 
down, for it seems to be too hot ,for him. I 
keep him down about two minutes. If I 
breathe or cough, he draws out and curls back 
again. I think there's artfrilness in some of 
tliem big snakes, for they seem to know which 
is the master. I was at Wombwell's menagerie 
of wild beasts for three months, and I hod the 
care of a big snake, as thick found os my arm. 
I wouldn't attempt to put that one down my 
throat, I can tell you, for i think I might 
easier have gone down his'n. I had to show 
it to the people in fh>nt, of the carriages to 
draw 'em in, at fair time. I used to hold it up 
in both hands, with my arms in the air. Many 
& time it curled itself three or four times 
round my neck and about my body, and it 
never even so much as squeeged me the least 
bit. I had the feeding on it, and 1 used to 


give it the largest worms I could find. Mr. 
Wombwell has often said to me, * It’s a dan- 
gerous game you're after, and if you do]i*t 
^ve tlio snake plenty of worms ond make it 
like you, it’ll nip you some of these times.’ I'm 
sure the snake know’d me. 1 was very partial 
to it, too. It was a fuiren snake, over spots, 
called a boa-constructor. It never iiyured me, 
though I’m told it is uncommon powerfril,' 
and can squeege a man up like a sheet of 
paper, and crack Ids bones as easy as a lark’s. 
I'm tremendous courageous, nothing frrightens 
me; indeed,! don't know what it is to be afraid. 

*'The one 1 was speaking of I have often 
held up in the air in both hands, and it 
was more than four yards long, and let it 
curl round my neck in five or six twirls. It 
was a boa-constructor, and I believe it know’d 
me, and that's why it ^dnt hurt me, for I feed 
him. He had nothing but long great worms, 
and he grew to know me. 

** My performance vdth the snake is always 
veiy successfril. The women is frightened at 
firsts but they always stop to see, and only 
hide their eyes. There’s no danger as long 
as you keep hold. 

•• I generally perform at concert-rooms, and 
penny theatres, and cheap circuses, and nil 
round the country, such as in the street, or at 
farm-houses, or in tap-rooms. I have done it 
in the streets of London too, and then I’m 
dressed-up in freshing tights, sldn dress, and 
trunks. I carry the snake iira box. 'When I 
swallow it some holloa out, ‘ 0 m> God, don’t 
do that!’ but when I’m finished, they say, 
*It*s hardly wonderful to be believed,' and 
give money. 

*' I generally mix np the sword-and-snake 
performances #ith my other ones ; and it’s 
the same in the streets. 

Sometimes I go out to tap-rooms in my 
every-day dress, with the snake in my pocket, 
and a sword. Then I go and offer to show 
my performance. Yirst I’ll do some tumbling, 
and throw a somerset over a table. Then 1 
takes out the snake and say, * Gentlem^, I 
shall now swallow a live snake, anybody is at 
liberty to feel it.' I have— according to the 
company, you know— made such a thing as 
five shillings, or one shilling and sixpence, 
or whatever it may be, by snske-swaJdowing 
alone. 

*^I'm the only one in London who con 
swallow a snake. There’s nobody else besides 
me. It requires great courage. I’ve great 
courage. ^ One night I was sluing in a bom 
at a public-house, called the Globe, at Lewes, 
seven miles from Brighton. A woman who 
had out her throat used to haunt the place. 
■Wellj^I saw her walking about in a long white 
shroud, the doors opening and shutting be- 
fore her. A igiion who was in tlic room with 
us jumped up in his bed and cried, ‘ Tum- 
blers!"' 

**I must tell you one thing. before you 
finish, just to prove what tremendous courage 
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I’ve got I was out showing the sword-and- 
snake swallowing in the ponntry, and I tra> 
yelled down to near Lewes, which is seven 
miles flrom Brighton, and there I put up at a 
house called the Falcon. We slept in a bam, 
and at night, when all was asleep except my- 
self, 1 see a $gure all in white come into the 
room with her throat cut, and her faco as 
white as chalk. 1 knowed she; was a apperi* 
tion, ’cos I’d been told the hou^ was haunted 
by such. Well, in she come, and she stopped ^ 
and looked at me, se^g that 1 was aw^. i 
The perspiration poured out of me like a 
shower; but I warn’t afenxd, I’vo that courage. 
1 says, ‘ God help me!’ for 1 knew I’d done 
no haim as I cQuld call to mind ; so I hadn’t 
no fear of ghosts and such-like spirits. No, 
I’m certain it wem’t eio fancy of mine, 'cos 
others see it as well as me. There was a 
mate in the same room, and he woke up and 
sees the ghosts, and up he jumps in bed and 
cries out: * Tumblers I Tumblers! here’s a 
woman haunting us 1 ' I told him to lie down 
and go to sleep, and hold liis noise. Thi^n 1 
got out of bed, and it wanished past me, close 
as could be, — as near as I am to this table. 
The door opened itself to let her out, and 
then closed again. I didn’t fed the air cold 
like, nor nothing, nor was there any smell or 
anythink. I’m sure I wasn’t dreaming, ’cos 
I knows pretty well when I’m awd:e. Besides 
the doors kept bouncing open, and then slam- 
ming-to again fortnore Qian an hour, and woke 
everybody in the room. This kept on till one 
o’clock. Yot, 3 'ou see, though the sweat run 
down me to ^at degree I was wetted through, 
yet I had that courage I could get out of bed 
to see what the spuit was like. I said, * God 
help me ! for Tve done no harm us I knows of,' 
and that give me courage.” 

Whilst the *‘Salamentro” told me this ghost 
story, he spoke it in a half voice, like that of 
a nervous believer in such things. When he 
had finished he seemed to have something on 
his mind, for after a moment’s silence he said, 
in confidential tone, ** Between ourselves, 
sir, I’m a Jew.” I then asked him if he 
thought the ghost was aware of it, and had 
visited l;im on that account, and the following 
was his reply ; ** Well, it ain’t unlikely ; for, you 
see, some of our scholars know what to say to < 
the poor things, and they know what to do | 
to rest ’em. Now, pr'aps she thought I knew 
these secrets,— but, Pm no scholord— for, you 
see, we Jews always carry prayers about with 
us to keep ofi evil spiiitau That's one i^qu 
why I was so bold as to go up to her." 

StBEET Clown. ^ 

Hb was a melancholy -looking man, with 
the sunken eyes and other characteristics of 
semi-staxvation, whilst his fac^ was scored 
with lines and wrinkles, telling of paint and 
premature al^e. 

I saw him performing in tho streets with 


a school of acrobats soon after I had been 
questioning him, and the readiness and busi. 
ness-like way with which he resumed bis 
professional buffoonery was not a little re- 
markable. His story was more pathetic than 
comic, and proved that the life of a street 
clown is, perhaps, the most wretched of all 
existence. Jest as he mi^in the street, his 
life is literally no joke at home* 

** I have been a clown for sixteen years,” ho 
said, ** having lived totally by it for riiat time. 
I was left motherless at two years of age, and 
my father died when I was nine. He was a 
carman, and his master took me os a stable- 
boy, and I stayed with him until he failed in 
business. I was then left destitute again, 
and got employed as a supernumerary at 
Astley’s, at one shilling a-night. I was a 
* super’ some time, and got an insight into 
theatrical life. I got acquainted, too, with 
singing people, and could sing a good song, 
and come out at last on my own account in 
the streets, in the Jim Crow line. My neces- 
sities forced me into a public line, which I am 
far from liking. I’d pull trucks at one shilling 
a-day, rather than get twelve shillings a-week 
at my business. I've tried to get out of the 
line. I’ve got a friend to advertise for me for 
any situation as groom. ‘ I’ve tried to get into 
the police, and I’ve tried other things, but 
I somehow there seems an impossibility to got 
jquif of the street business. Many times I 
I have to play the clown, and indulge in all kinds 
of buffoonery, with a terrible heavy heart. I 
have travelled voiy much, too, but I never did 
over-well in the profession. At races I may 
have made ten^shillings for two or three daj's, 
but that was only occasional ; and what is ten 
shillings to keep a wife and family on, for a 
month maybe? I have three children, one 
now only eight weeks old. Yon can’t imagine, 
sir, what a curse the street business often 
becomes, with its insults and starvations. 
The day before my wife was confined, I jumped 
andlaboui'd doing Jim Crow for twelve hours — 
in the wet, too— iuid earned one shilling and 
threepence ; with this I returned to a home 
without a bit of cool, and with only half-a- 
quartern loaf in it. I know it was one shilling 
, and threepence ; for I keep a sort of log of my 
earnings and my expenses; yonH see on it 
what I’ve corn’d as clown, or the fhnnyman, 
with a party of acrobats, since the beginning 
of this year.” 

He showed me this log, as he called it, 
which was kept.xn small figures, on paper 
folded up as econcnnically as possible. His 
latest weekly earnings were, 123. 6d., I 3 . Kkf., 
,7a* 7</., 23. 5d., 33. 111^., 73 . Hd., It, OKi 
63 . 4)^., IO 3 . 93. 7<f., 63 . Hd., 163. 6id., 
63. 6d., 43. 2d,, 123. 16t. 6id., 143. ^d. 
Against this was set off what the poor man 
had to expend for his dinner, &c,, when 
out playing the clown, as he was away from 
home and could not dine with his family. The 
ciphers intimate the weeks when there was no 
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<auGli ^xpen^e, or in other words, those which 
had been passed witliout dinner. 0, 0, 0, 0, 
2s. 3s. 2d., 4s. ^d., 5s. 6^d., 5s. 

IIH) 2s. S|d., 3s. 3s. 4}^., Cs. 

5}d., 4s. O^d., 4s. 3d. This account shows an 
average of Bs. 6j^d. a-week as the gross gain, 
whilst, if the expenses be deducted, not quite 
six shillings remain as the average weekly sum 
to be taken home to wife aud family. 

“I dare say," continued the man, *‘that 
no persons think more of their dignity than 
such as are in my way of life. I would rather 
starve than ask for parochial relief. Many a 
time I have gone to my labour without breaking 
my fast, and played clown until I could raise 
dinner. I have to malcc jokes as clown, and 
could fill a volume with all I knows." 

Ho told mo several of his jest^ ; they were 
all of the most vcncrahlo kind, as for instance : 
— “ A horse has ten legs : he has two fore 
legs and two hind ones. Two fores are eight, 
mid two others are ton." The other jokes 
were equally puerile, as, “ Why is the City of 
Home," (ho would have it Home), “like a 
candle wick? Because it*s in the midst of 
Greece." “ Old and young are both of one 
age : your son at twenty is young, and your 
horse at twenty is old: and so old and 
young are the same." “The dress,” ho 
continued, “ that I wear in tho streets consists 
of red striped cotton stockings, >vith full 
trunks, dotted rod and black. The body, 
which is dotted like tho trunks, fits tight like 
' n woman’s gown, and has full sleeves and 
frills. The wig or scalp is made of horse-hair, 

, which is sown on to a white cap, and is in the 
f shape of a cock’s comb. My faco is painted 
with dry white lead. I grease* my skin first 
and then dab the white paint on (fiake-white 
is too dear for us street clo^vns) ; after that I 
colour ray cheeks and mouth witli vermilion. 
I never dress at home ; we all dress at puhlic- 
houses. In the street where I lodge, only a 
very few know what I do for a living. I and 
my wife both strive to keep tlie business a 
secret from our neighbours. My wife does a 
little washing when able, and often works 
eight hours for sixpence. 1 go out at eight 
in the morning and return at dark. My 
children hardly know what I do.. They see 
my dresses lying about, but that is all.^ My 
eldest is a girl of thirteen. She has seen me 
dressed at S^tepney fair, where she brought me 
my tea (1 live near there) ; she laughs when 
^ she sees me in my clown's ^ess, and wants to 
stay with me : but I would rather see her lay 
dead before me (and I had two dead in my 
place at one time, lost 'Whitsun Monday was a 
^ twelvemonth) than she should ever belong 
to my profession.” 

I could see the tears start from the man’s 
eyes as he said this. 

“Frequently when I am playing the fool in 
’ the streets, I feel very sad at heart. I can't help 
th^king of the hare cupboards at home ; but 
what’s that to the world? I’ve often and often 


been at home all day when it has been wet, 
with no food at all, either to give my children 
or take myself, and have gone out at night to 
the public-houses to sing a comic song or 
play the funnyman for a meal — you may 
imagine with what feelings for the part --and 
when I’ve come home I've c«dl'd my children 
up team their beds to share the loaf I had 
brought back with me. I knoAV three or more 
clowns as miserable and bad off as myself. 
The way in which our profession is ruined is 
by the stragglers or outsiders, who are often 
men who are good tradesmen. They take to the 
clown’s business only at holiday or fair time, 
when there is a little money to be picked up at 
it, and after that they go back to their own 
trades; so that, you see, we, who are obliged to 
continue at it the year through, are deprived of 
even the little bit of luck we should otherwise 
have. I know only of another regular street 
clown in London besides myself. Some schools 
of acrobats, to he sure, wiU have a comic charac- 
ter of some kind or other, to keep the pitch up ; 
that is, to amuse the people while the money 
is being collected : but these, in general, are 
not regular clowns. They are mostly dressed 
and got up for the occasion. They certainly 
don’t do anything else but the street comic 
business, but they are not pantomimists by 
profession. The street clowns generally go 
out with dancers and tumblers. There are 
some street clowns to he seen with the Jacks- 
in-the-greens ; hut they are mostly sweeps, 
who have hired their dress for llie two or 
three days, as the case may be. I think there 
are three regular clowns in the metropolis, 
mid one of these is not a proj^essional : he 
never smelt the sawdust, I know, sir. The 
most that I have known have been shoe- 
malsers before taking to the business. , When 
£ go out as a street clown, the first thing I do 
is a comic medley dance ; and then after that 
I crack a few jokes, and that is the whole of j 
my entertainment. The first part of the 
medley dance is called ‘ the good St. Anthony’ 

I (I was the first that ever danced the polka in 
the streets) ; then I do a waltz, and wind up 
with a hornpipe. After that I go through a 
litUe burlesque business. I fan myself, and 
one of the school asks me whether I am out of 
breath? I answer, *No, the breath js out of 
me.’ . The leading questions for the jokes are 
all regularly prepared beforehand. The old 
jokes always go best with our audiences. 
The older they are, the better for the streets, 

I know, indeed, of nothing new in the joking 
way; but even if there was, and it was in anyway 
deep, it would not do for the public thorough- 
fares. I have read a great deal of * Punch,’ 
but the jokes are nearly all too high there ; 
indeed, I can’t say I think very much of them 
myself. The principal way in which I’ve got 
up my jokes ik through associating with other 
clowns. We don’t make our jokes ourselves ; in 
fact, I never knew one clown who did. I must 
own that the street clowns like a ‘little drop of 
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spirits, and occasionally a good deal. They 
are in a measure obligated to it. I can’t fancy 
a clown being funny on small beer ; and I 
never in all my life knew ene who was a 
teetotaller. 1 think such a person would be 
a curious character, indeed. Most of the street 
clowns die in the workhouses. In their old 
age they arc generally very wretched and 
poverty-stricken. 1 can’t say what I think 
will be the end of me. 1 daren't think of It, 
sir.” 

A few minutes afterwards I saw this man 
dressed as Jim Crow, with his face blackened, 
dancing and singing in the streets as if 
he was the lightest-hearted fellow in all 
London. i| 

The Penny-Gaff Clown. 

The ‘^professional” from whom I elicited my 
knowledge of penny-gaff clowning is known 
among his companions as “ Funny Billy.” He 
appeared not a little oniious to uphold the 
dignity of the penny theatre, frequently assur- 
ing me that “ they brought things out there 
in a style that would astonish some of the big 
houses.” His whole being seemed wrapped 
up in these cheap dramatic saloons, and he 
told me wonderful stories of first-class actors 
at “ The Effingham,” or of astonishing per- 
formers at “ The Bower,” or “ Rotunda.” He 
was surprised, too, that the names of several 
of the artistes th^e were not familiar to me, 
and frequently iiressed me to go and see so- 
and-so’s “ Beadle,” or hear so-and-so sing his 
“ Oh ! don't I like my Father ! ” 

Besides bffing a clown, my informant was 
also “ an author,” and severol of the most 
successful ballets, pantomimes, and dramas, 
that of late yeiira have been brought out at tlio 
City gaffs, have, I was assured, proceeded from 
. “ his pen.” 

^ In build, even in his every-day clothes, he 
greatly resembles a clown — ^perhaps from the 
broadness of his chest and high-buttoned 
waistr^oat, or from the shortness^j^d crooked- 1 
iiess of his legs ; but he was the fir^ I had 
seen whose form gave any indication of his 
oaUing. 

Since the beginning of this year (1856) he 
has given up clonvning, and taken to pantaloon-^ 
ing instead, for on last boxing-day,” he in- 
formed me, ** he met with an accident which 
dislocated bis jaw, and caused a swelling in 
his cheek as if he had an apple inside his 
mouth.” This he said he could conceal in hU 
make-up as a pantaloon, but it had rained him 
for clown, • 

His statement was as follows 

“ I'm a clown at penny gaffs and the cheap 
theatres, for some of the gaffs are twopence 
and threepence->that’s as high as they run. 
The Rotunda in the Blackfiriai^’-road is the 
largest in London, and that wUl hold one 
thousand comfortably seated, and they give j 
two in one evening, at one penny, twopence, I 


Idl 

and threepence, and a first-class ontortain- 
ment it is, consisting of a variety of singing 
and dancing, and ballets, from one hour and 
a-half to two hours. There are no penny 
theatres where speaking is legally allowed, 
though they do do it to a great extent, and at 
^1 of ’em at Christmas a pantomime is played-, 
at which Clown and Pantaloon speaks. 

“ The difference between a penny-gaff clown 
and a fair, or, os we call it, a canvas clown, is 
this, — at the fairs the principal business is 
outside on the poi’ade, and there’s very little 
done (seldom more than two scenes) inside. 
Now at the penny gad’s they go through a 
regular pantomime, consisting of from six to 
eight scenes, with jumps and *all complete, 
as at a regular theal to ; so that to do clown to 
one of them, you must be equal to those that 
come out at tlie regular theatres ; and what’s 
more, you must strain every nerve; and what’s 
more still, you may often plcnso at a regular 
theatre when you won't go down at all at a 
penny gaff. The circus clown is as different 
from a penny-gaff clown as a coster is from 
a tradesman. 

“What made mo turn clown was tliis. I 
was singing comic songs at the Albion Saloon, 
Whitechapel, and playing in ballets, and 
doing the scene-painting. Business was nono 
of the best. Mr. Paul Herring, the celebrated 
clown, was introduced into the company as a 
draw, to play ballets. The ballot which he 
selected was ’The Borber and Beadle;’ and 
me being the only one who played the old 
men on the establishment, ho selected me to 
play the Beadle to his Barber. Ho compli- 
mented me for what I had done, when the 
performance vhts over, for I done my utter- 
most to gabi his applause, knowing him to bo 
such a star, and what he said was-— I think — 
deserved. We played together ballets for up- 
w'ards of nine months, as well os pantomimes, 

I in which 1 done the Pantaloon ; and we had 
two clear benefits between us, in which wo 
realised three pounds each, on both occasions. 
Then Mr. Paul Herring was engaged by Mr. 
Jem Douglass, of the Standard, to perform 
with the great clown, Mr. Tom Matthews, for 
it was intended to have two clowns in the 
piece. He having to go to -^the Standard for 
the Christmas, leff about Se^ember, and we 
was witliout a clown, and it was proposed that 
I should play tlie clown. I accepted the offer, 
at a salary of thirty-five shillings a-week, 
under Hector Simpson, tlie gi'eatpantomimist 
—who was proprietor, This gentleman was 
well known as the great dog-and-bear man of 
Covent Garden, anil, various other theatres, 
whefe he played Valentine and Orson with a. 
living bear. He showed me various things j 
that I were deficient in, and with what I knew 
myself we went on admiringly' well ; and I | 
continued at it as clown for upwards of a year, j 
and became a great favourite. 

“ I remember clowning last Christmas ( 1856) 
particularly, for it was a sad year for me, and 
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one o£ the busiest times I have ever known. 
I met with my accident then, I was worked 
to death. First of all, I had to do my re- 
hearsals; then I hod the scene-painting to go 
on with, which occupied me night and day, and 
what it brought me in was three shillings a- 
day and three shillings arzdght. The lost 
scene, equal to a pair of flats, was only given 
to me to do on Christmas-eve, to accomplish by 
the boxing-day. I got them don© by five 
o’clock at Christmas morning, and then I had 
to go home and complete my dress, likewise 
my littlo boy's, who was engaged to sing and 
play in ballets at two shillings a-night ; and he 
was only five years old, but very clever at 
singing, combhting, and ballet performing, as 
also the illustrations of the Grecian statues, 
whieh he first done when he was two and a 
half years old. 

“ The pantomime was the original Statue 
Blanche, as perlbrmed by Joe Grimaldi, as Mr. 
Hector Simpson had produced it — for it was 
under his superintendence — at Govent Garden 
Theatre. It's title was, * Tho Statue Blanche, 
or Harlequin and the Magic Cross.’ I was 
very successful on the boxing-night, but on tho 
second occasion of my acting in it I received ! 
an accident, which laid me up for three months, | 
and I was not off my bed for ten weeks. 

“ I had, previous to this, played clown very 
often, eapeciiilly on the Saturday evenings, for 
the Jews, for I was a great favourite with 
thorn ; so far, that I knew they would go far 
aud near to servo me. I had performed in 
* Harlequin Blue Beard,’ and ‘Harlequin Merry 
Milliners, or The Two Bair of IiOvei*s,’ and 
several otJiors, from eight to ten of them ; but 
that was during tho summer *6cason. But 1 
had^ never had a chance of coming out at 
Christmas before, aud to me it was quite au 
.event, and there's no doubt I should have 
prospered in it only for my accident. 

“ This accident was occasioned by tliis. 
During the comic scone — tlie scene of the 
stripping of the child — they allowed an in- 
experienced person to play the port of the 
Beadle, and tho doll for the child was stuffed 
with oak sawdust, and weighed twenty-six 
pounds. He took it up by tlie leg and 
struck mo a blow in the face, which dislocated 
the jaw-bone, and splintered it all to pieces. 
I went thrOugli tho pimtomimo with tho rem- 
nants of tlie broken jaw still in my face, 
having then four hours to peifionn, for we 
played sixteen houses that hoxing-day, to 
upwards of from three to Jour thousand peo- 
ple, and wo began at half-past eleven in 
the day, and terminated at twelve at night. 
I had met with great approbation the whole 
of tho time, and it was a sad event for mo. 
It was quite accidental was my accident, and 
of course I bore the ra.ou no malice for one, 
but more blamed the manager for letting him 
come on. 

“When I had done that night, after my 
blow, I felt very fatigued, and my face was very 


sore. I was completely jaw- locked, and 1 
imagined 1 had caught a cold. It hurt me 
awfully every time 1 closed my teeth, but I 
drowned my feeliugs in a little brandy, and so 
forth; and the next night I resumed my 
clowning. After I had done that evening, I 
found I was so very bad I could hardly move ; 
and going homo with my wife and children, I 
was obliged to sit down every other yard I 
took, which occupied me very near two hours 
to do the mil© and a quarter. I went to bed, 
and never got up again for ten weeks, for it 
brought on fever again. Alit whatl have 
suffered, God, and God only, knows I When 
the doctor came, he said 1 were under a very 
severe fever, and he thou^t I had caught a 
cold, and that I had the ^siphilas, my face 
being so swollen that it hung on my shoulders 
as they propped me up with jiillow^s. He knew 
notliing about it. He made ’em batle my ^ 
face with poppy-heads, and wash my moutli 
out with honey, which drove me out of my ^ i 
mind, for I wits a fortnight deranged. My wit^- ^ 
told me, that whilst I was mad I had behavew^ 
very ill to her— poor thing I — ^for I wouldn’t let 
anybody come near me but her ; and when 
she’d come I’d seize her by tho hair, and fancy 
she was the man who had broke my jaw; and 
once I near strangled her. I was mad, you know. 
Ah! what I suffered then, nobody knows. 
Through that accident my wife and children 
has had many a time to go without victuals. 
Everything was sold then tt^keep me from the 
workliouse — even my poor littlo children’s 
frocks. My poor wife saved my life, if anybody 
didjforthreo doctors gave me up. I don’t believe 
I they knew what I had. Tho tefth was loose, 
but the mouth was closed, and I couldn’t open 
it. They thought I had an abscess there, and 
they cut me three or four times in the neck to 
open tlie gathering. At last they fdtind out 
the jaw-bone was smashed^ ^Yhen I got 
better, the doctor told me he could do nothing 
for me» but give me a letter to Dr. Fergusson, * 
at the lOug’s College Hospital. I went to liim, 
and he examined and i»robed the jaw thmugh 
the inc^ion under the gland of the neck, and 
then he said he must take the jaw out. 1 said 
I would consult my friends and hear what 
they smd first ; and with the idea of such au 
operation, and being so weak, I actually fainted ' 
down in the passage as I was leaving. 

“Ah! fancy my distress to make such a 
hit, and evei^'body to compliment me as they 
di4 and to see a prospect of almost coining 
money, and then suddenly to be thrown over, 
and be told it was either life or death for me I 
“ I wouldn’t undergo, the opmtion. So I 
went home, and here comes fortitude. X 
pulled out the teeth with, a pair of cobbler’s 
pincers, and cut open my face with a pen- 
knife to take out the hits of bone. If I hadn’t ^ 
been a prudent, sober man, 1 should have 
died through it. 

There was a fiiend of mine who like 
a brother to me, and he stuck* to mo every 
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inch. There was lots of professionals I had 
supported in their illness, and tliey never come 
near me; only my dear fiiend, and but for 
him I should have died, for he saved up his 
money to get me port wine and such things. 

“Many a time I’ve gone out when 1 was 
better to sing comic songs at concerts, when 
I could feel bits of bono jangling in my 
mouth. But, sir, I had a wife and family,’ 
and they wanted food. As it was, my poor 
wife had to go to the workhouse to be con> 
£ncd. At one time 1 started off to do away 
with myself. I parted with my wife and 
children, aud went to say good-by to my 
good friend, and it was he who saved my life. 
If it hadn’t been for him it would have been 
a gooser with mo, for I was prepai’ed to finish 
all. lie walked about with me and reasoned 
mo out of itj and says he, ‘ What on earth will 
become of the wife and the children?’ 

“ I’m sufficiently well now to enable me to 
resume my old occupation, not as Clown but as 
Pantaloon. 

“ Altogether — taking it all in all — I was 
three years as clown, and very successful aud 
a great favourite with the Jews. My standing 
salary for comic singing and clown was eighteen 
shillings a- week; but then at Christmas it 
was always rose to thirty shillings or thirty- 
five shillings. Then I did the writing and 
painting, such as the placards for the outside ; 
such as, *This saloon is open tliis evening,’ 
and such-like; and that, on Uie average, would 
biing mo in eighf shillings a-week. 

“There was seven men and three females in 
my company when wo played ‘ Harlequin Blue 
Beard,’ for that’s the one 1 shall describe to 
you, and that we played for a considerable 
time. I was manager at the time, and I 
always was liked by tlie company, for I never 
fined them or anything like that ; for, you see, 
I knew that to take sixpence from a poor man 
was to take a loaf of bread from the children. 

“ This pantomime was of my own -writing, 
and I managed the chorus and the dances, and 
all. I painted the sceneiy, too, and moulded 
the^iasks — about six altogether-^and then 
afterwai’ds played clown. All this was in- 
cluded in my salary of eighteen shillings a- 
week, and that was the tdjp price of the com- 
pany. 

The first scene was with a cottage on the 
left hand and with the surrounding coimtry 
in the back; three rows of waters, with the 
distant view of Blue Beard’s castle. Enters 
the lover (he’s the Harlequin) in a disguise 
dressed as a Turk ; he explains in the panto- 
mime that he should like to make the lady in the 
cottage his bride (w&ch is Eatima, and after- 
wards Columbine). He goes to the cottage 

knocks three times, when she app^s at 
^the window. She con^ out and dances with 
him. At the end of the danc^ the old man 
comes in, to the tune of ‘ Boast Beef of Old 
England.* He wears a big mask, and is the 
father to Batima, and aflt^ards Pantaloon. 


He drives lover off stage, and is about to tides 
Fatima back to cott^e, when castle gates 
at back opens and discovers Blue Beard in 
gondola, which crosses the stage in the waters. 
Blue Beard weal's a mask and a tremendous 
long sword, which takes two men to pull 
out. He's afterwards Clown, and I played the 
part. 

“ Several other gondolas ciuss stage, and 
when the last goes off the chorus begins in 
the distance, and increases as it approaches, 
and is thus : 

* In fire or in water, in earth or in air : 

Wahe up, old Blue Beard, these good things to 

diaro ; I 

Wako up I wako up 1 wako old up Blue Board, 
these good thin^ to sharo.^ j 

“Then comes Blue Beard’s march, and 
elite): troops, followed by Shackabaok in a huny« j 
He’s Blue, Beard’s servant. Ho bears on his 
shoulder an immense key, wliich he places in 
the middle of stage. He then comes to the 
front with a scroll, which ho exhibits, on 
which is written : 

* Blue Board comcB this very day, 

A debt of gratitudo to pay : 

Ayo. you needn’t trouble, It is all right, 

* Ho intonds to wed Fatima this very night.' 

At which they all become alarmed, and fn an 
immense hurry of music enters Blue Benrd 
rnsjestically. Ho sings, to the tune of * The 
Low-back Car :’ 

* When first I saw that lady, 

As yon may plainly sco, 

1 thought she was the handsomest girl 
As ever there coxild be ; 

Buch a dicerful ehubby girl was she. 

With such a pair of eyes, 

With such a mouth, and sucli a nose, 

That she did me so sunu'iso : 

Which made mo cry out, 

Hal Hal* 

“ The lover from the side says : 

‘ Yoii’ro no credit to your dada.' 

“Then Blue Beard looks round flcrcely» 
and his mask is made with eyes to work with 
strings : 

* But I shall him suipriso 
When I opens my eyes,* 

(and he opens a tremendous pair of saucer 
eyes), 

'That talks of my dear dado.' 

Then the music goes ‘ Ha ! ha ! * As he draws 
his sword into the army of four men, Shacka- 
hack gets it on tUb nose. 

“Then Blue Beard goes direct to the old 
man and embraces him, and shows him a big 
purse of money. He then goes to the young 
lady, but she refuses him, and says she would 
sooner wed the young trooper. The old man 
gets in a rage, when enters Demon unseen by 
all; he waves over their heads ; they then catch i 
hold of hands and dance round the key again, 
to the tune of * The Boast Beef of Old JSng- • 
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land** Then begins a chorus which is thus, 
to the tune of * Stoney Batter ;* 

*Bound this znajnc key 
Gaily lot us trudge it ; 

Hoping something now 
Will be brought to our Christmas budget. 

But a song about a key, 

Is but a doleful matter. 

So vroll sing one of our own. 

And we'll caU it Stoney Batter. 

Bi too loo rol loo.* 

(Fairies from the side':) 

*Bitoolooralridou* 

(Others :) 

* Hi too loo ral roo, loo xal lido.' 

“After dancing round key, Blue Beard 
orders two of the troops to seize the girl and 
cany her to the castle. Then they catch 
hands and begin singing, to the tune of * Fine 
Young Bachelors 

• Hore’s a Jolly lot of us, 

Fine Turaan gentlemen ; 

With plenty of money in our purso^ 

‘ Fine Turkish gentlemen,' Ao. Ac. 

“And the scene closes on this. Then 
the lover just crosses, so as to give time to 
arrange the back scene. He vows vengeance 
on Blue Beard. Then scene opens, and dis> 
covers a chamber with Fatima on couch, and 
Demon behind with a large heart, on the 
scene over which is in illuminated letters : 

' Whosoe'er this domr takea^ 

The magic spells of Blue Bo^ brooks.* 

The large key is placed at the foot of the 
couch on which she is laying. We don't in- 
troduce the haunted chamber scenes, as it 
would have been too lengthened ; but it was 
supposed that she had been there and exa- 
mined it, and terror had overcome her and 
she had swooned. That’s when the audience 
sees her. We couldn't do all the story at a 
penny gaff, it was too long. To return to the 
plot. ^ 

“ Enter Fairy, who dances round the stage, 
and sees the heart. She goes ahd snatches the 
dagger ; then a loud crash, and the. key falls 
to pieces on the st^e. 

“ 1 had hve shillings given me as a present 
for that scene, for I had painted the scene all 
arches, and round every pillar was a serpent 
with fire coming from the mputh. I produced 
that pantomime, so that altogether it did not 
cost thiriy shillings, because each man found 
his own dress, don't you see. 

.. “After tlie crash enters Blue Beard. He 
says the lady has broken the key, and he 
is about to kill her; when enter lover, and he 
has a terrific combat, in which they never hit 
A blow (like a phantom-fight) ; but the lover 
is about to be struck to the ground, when 
enters Fairy, who speaks these words 


I * Hold ! turn and turn is the Yorkshire way. 

I Yon think ours. Now your dog shall have its day. 
j Behold!’ 

“ Then the scene falls, and discovers a fairjr 
palace at back, with fairies, who sing : 

* Come, listen, gentle lover. 

Come, listen unto ms; 

Bo guided by our fairy queen. 

Who gained your liberty.* 

“ They all look dismayed at one another^ 
and go to the sides ready for changing their 
dresses for the comic work. 

“ The Fairy Queen then says : 

'You, the true lover, I think knows no sin. 
Therefore grace our pantomime as Harlequin.* 

“ And turning to the lady she adds : 

* Nay, young lady, do not pine, 

But attend him as his faithful Columbine.*' 

(( Turning to Blue Beard : 

'You, Blue Board, a man of great renown, 

Bball grace our pantomime as Christmas Clown.* 

“Then Clown comes forward, and cries: 
' Halla! ha, ha, ha ! here we are ! Shobbus is 
out;* (that’s the Jewish Sunday) ; and, oh 
dear ! how tliey used to laugh at that ! 

“ Then she turns to the old man : 

•You, old man, you’ve been a silly loon. 

Attend him as slippery fidge»ty Pantaloon I * 

“ Then as she’s going off she says : 

* Ah I I’d almost forgotten ^ 

> Never mind, it is all right ; 

Demon of the magic key, . 

Attend as Sprite.’ 

“ Then the fairies sing i 

* We fairiei^nce, we fairies sing. 

Whilst th^llver moon Is beaming ; 

We fairies dance, we fairies sing, 

To please our Fairy Queen.' 

“Then there is blue fire, and the scene 
closes, and the comic business begins. 

“ Clown dances first with Harlequin, and at 
the end of trip holla^ out : ^Ha, here we are I* 
Then be sings out, each time Harlequin beats 
him, 'A, E, I,’ (Pantaloon drops in and gets 
a blow, 0 1); and Clown says,* Tuppence! all 
right, you owe me nothing; 1 shan’t give you 
no change.* 

“Then there’s a photography scene, and 
Clown comes on and says, ' Here, I say, what 
shall we do for a living ? ’ Then Pantaloon says, 

* We’ll become dancing-masters.' The Clown 
says, * They’ll take likenesses.' 

*"^, here’s somebody coming !* 

“Enter a swell with white ducks, and a 
blacldng-boy follows, says, ' Clean your boots,# 
sirf* Clown asks him ta clean his. As the 
boy is beginning, Harlequin bongs him, and 
he knocks the boy over. Next Wg he gets 
he hits Pantaloon, and says he did it. Panto- 
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loon says, * I never touched you;* Jwd Clown cries down; ‘this is rum holf-and-half ! 
replies, * Then don’t do it again.' Then I’d give Here’s half for you and half for me.' 

*em a rub up on the smoking mania. I'd ** Then they say, * I say, here's somelx>dy 
say to boy, ‘ Here, boy, take this farden to get coming.' Enter two Ereemasons, who give 
yourself a pipe of tobacco, little boys is fond each other the sign by shaking both haads, 
of smoking;’ and Pantaloon would add, ‘Yes, bumping up against eac^^ other, whispering 
men’s left o£f.r’ Boy goes otf to buy the to- in each other's ear, and gmng into the public- 
bacco, and leaves his blacklng-boz, which house., Clown then calls the landloi^, and 
Clown promises to take care of and clean the says he belongs to the club. Landlord asks 
boots. He hollows out, ‘ Clean your boots?’ him for the sign. Clown says he’s got it over 
and Pantaloon puts his foot down, and gets the door. He then takes Pantaloon and 


his toes rapped. Enter a lady, who asks where 
she can have her portrait taken, — ^Yes, marm; 
over there, — Clown steals parcel. When lady 
is gone, Clown discovers parcel to contain 
blank cards. This is what he takes the por- 
traits on, and it was at a time when they was 
all the rage at a shilling. Clown then says, 
he’s taking portraits, and makes a camera out 
of the blacking-hpx. He cuts a hole in the 
box, and sticks the blacking-bottld for a lens. 
Then lie places the box on Pantaloon's back | 
for a stand. Then, of course, Clown knocks i 
him over, and he asks what that's for. * Why, if | 
you’re a stand, what do you fall for? 1 never 
see such a stand.' Then ladies and gentle- 
men come in to have their portraits taken, 
and Clown smears the cards with blacking 
juid gives it, and asks a shilling ; when they 
grumble and won't pay, he rubs the blacking 
in their faces. Gener^ row, and the scene 
changes to a street-scene. There's another 
trip by Harlequin and Columbine, and enters 
Clown in a hui^jf with six fish, and he meets 
Pantaloon. ‘Look’ce here, what I’ve found!' 

‘ Ob, fan: halves ! ' ‘All right I sit down, and you 
/ih all have them.’ Pantaloon declines, and Clown 
knocks him down, and they begin sharing fish. ; 
There’s ono for you and one for me, another 
for you and another for me, another for you 
and another for me.’ * How many have you 
got?' asks Clown, and PontalpQn says, ‘One- 
two — three.' Clown says, I you've got 

more than three.' Then, taking one up, he 
asks, 'How many is that?' — ^‘One.’ Taking an- 
other up, ‘ How many’s that ? ' Pantaloon ex- 
Kilamis, ‘ Two I’ Clown says, ‘ Then two and 
one is three,' and takes up another, and asks, 
how many that is. Pantaloon exclaims, 'Three ! * 
■Clown says, ‘ Then three And tliree makes six.’ 
Clown then counts his own, and says, * I've 
only got three; you must give me these three 
lo make me six. That’s fair halves. Ain't:! 
you satisfied ?* ‘ No f ' ‘ Then take that,’ and 
he knocks him over with a fish. 

“ The next scene is a public-house—* The 
Freemasons' Arms, a select club held here.' 
After*trip by Harleqi:^ and Columbine, enters 
Clown and Pantaloon. * Look'ee here ! it’s a 
public-house ! let's have half a pint of half-and- 
half.’ Clown hollows, 'Now ramrod!’ meaning 
.landlord, and he comes on. ' Why don’t you 
attend to gentlemet^ ’ * What’s.your pleasure, 
air ? ’ ‘ Half a pint of half-and-half for me and 
my fnend.' He brings a tumbler, which Har- 
lAquin breaks, and it comes in half. * Hallo 1* 


I shakes *his hands, and bumps him, and asks 
I if that is the sign. The landlord says ‘ No.* 

I ‘Is that it?' ' No, this is,* and he gives Clown a 
spank; and ho passes it to Pantaloon, and 
knocks him down. ‘ That's the sign ; now we’ve 
got it between us.* ‘ Yes, and I’ve got the 
best half.' 

“ Clown says, ‘Never mind, we will get in;* 
and he goes to the door and knocks, when the 
club descends and strikes them on the head. 
Clown then tells Pantaloon to go and knock, 
and he’ll watch and see where it comes from. 
The club comes down again, and knocks Pan- 
taloon on the head; but Clown sees fVom 
whence it comes and pulls a man in fleshings 
out of the window. Clown and Pantaloon 
pursues him round stage, and ho knocks them 
both over, and jumps through a trap in the 
window with a bottle on it, marked ' Old Tom,’ 
and a scroll falls down, written 'Gone to 
blazes.* Pantaloon follows, and flap falls, on 
which is written, ' To be left till called for.* 
Clown is about to follow, when gun fires and 
scroll falls with 'Dead letter* on it. Pantaloon 
is bundled out by landlord and others ; gene- 
ral row; policemen springing rattles, fireworks, 
&c. 

‘'There are from four to five comic scenes 
like this. But it would take too long to de- 
scribe them. Besides, we don’t do the same 
scenes every evening, hut vary them each 
night. 

'‘Then comes the catch, or the dark scene, 
in which Clown, Pantaloon, Harlequin, and 
Columbine are in the dark, and seize one 
another. 

* Hold t you’ve doxu) your best with all your might; 

And well give our Mends a charge another 
night.' 

“ You see the pobtry is always beautifully 
adapted to ourselves. They've very clever 
faines. 

“ We in generally finale with that there : 

‘ We fairies dance; we &iriea sing, 

I Whilst the silver moon is beaming ; 

i We fidrlos dance, we fiiirieS sing, 

And we have pleased our Fairy Queen, 

^‘Tben the bell rings, and the man who^ 
keej^ order cries out, ‘ Pass out ! pass out 1' 

“The performance generally takes firom one 
hour and a half to an hour and three-quarters, 

I and we do three of ’em a night. It makes the 
I perspiration run off you, and every house I 
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liave a wet shirt. The only rest I have is with 
lay boy singing * Hot codlins.’ Wlien they call 
for the song I say, ‘ Yes, yes ; all right ; you 
shall have them; only there’s a chip of mine 
will sing it for me,’ and 1 introduce my little 
boy--of four then to sing. 

“ The general pay for Clowns at penny ex- 
hibitions is averaging from twenty to twenty- 
five shillings a-Aveek. You can say without 
exaggeration, that there are twenty of these 
penny exhibitions in London. They always pro- 
duoe a new pantomime at Christmas ;* and all 
the year round, in summer as well as winter, 
they bring ’em out, when business is shy, for a 
draw, which they always find them answer. 

“A Clown that ^ please at a penny 
gaff, is capable of giving satisfaction at any 
theatre, for the audience is a very difficult one 
to entertain. They have no delicacy in ’em, 
and will hiss in a moment if anything dis- 
pleases them. 

“ A pantomime at a penny exhibition will i 
rtin at Christmas three weeks or a month, if 
veiy successful ; and during that time it's played 
to upwards of twelve hundred persons a-night, 
according to the size of the house, for few 
penny ones hold more tlian four hundred, 
and that’s three times a-nigbt. ' Tlie llotimda 
in the Blackfriars’-road, and the Olympic Cir- 
cus in the Lower Marsh, Lambeth, do an im- 
mense business, for tliey hold near a thousand 
each, and tliat’s three thousand spectators tiie 
night. 

“ When the pantomime is on we only do a 
little comic singing before it begins playing,” 

The Canvas Clown. 

A TALL, fine-looking young fellow, with a 
quantity of dark hair, which ho wore tucked 
behind his ears, obliged me Avith his experience 
as a cloAoi at the fairs. He came to me 
dressed in a fashionable “ paletot,” of a ginger- 
bread colour, which, ivithout being questioned 
on the subject, ho told mo he had bought in 
Petticoat Lane for three shillmgs. 

1 have seldom seen a finer-built youth than 
tills cloAvn, for he was proportioned like a 
statue. The peculiarity of his face Avas that, 
at tiie junction of the forehead with the nose 
there Avas a rising, instead of a hollow, some- 
wdiat like that Avhieh is seen in Koluan anti- 
quities. 

His face, whilst talking, Avas entirely Avith- 
out emotion, and he detailed the business 
outside the show, on the parade, in a sing- 
song voice, like a child saying its lesson ; and 
altiiough ho often said This makes ’em shout 
with laughter,” his own face remained as so- 
lemn as a parish clerk’s. 

Ho ftimished me with the following parti- 
onhurs of his life:—- 

, “ On and off, I’ve been clowning those 

tirelve year. Previous to that time, I have 
done busking in public-houses, and comic 
jsin^g, and ballet perfonning at penny exhi- 


bitions ; ' as well as parading outside shows at 
fairs. Pve done cloAvning at near every place, 
at fbirs and in tiie streets, along with a school 
of acrobats, and at circuses, and at i)enny 
gaffs, and at the Standard, and such-like. I 
first commenced some twoke years ago, at 
Enfield fair. It was a travelling concern I was 
with, — the ‘Thespian Temple,’ or John- 
son’s Theatre, — where I was engaged to pa- 
rade on the outside as a walking gentleman. 
There was no clown for the pantomime, for he 
had disappointed us, and of course they couldn’t 
get on without one ; so, to keep tho concern 
going, old Johnson, who knew 1 was a good 
tumbler, came up to me, and said ‘ he had 
nanti vampo, and your nabs must fake ii;*^ 
which means,-— We have no cloAvn, and you 
must do it. So I done tho clowning on the 
parade, and then, when I went inside, I’d put 
on a pair of Turkish trousers, and a long 
cloak, and hat and feathers, to play ‘ Kobert, 
duke of Normandy,’ in the first piece. 

“ You see the performances consisted of all 
jgag. I don’t suppose anybody knows what 
tho words ore in the piece. Everybody at a 
show theatre is expected to do general busi- 
ness, and Avhen you’re short of peopld (as 
we Avas at Johnson’s, for aa^o played * ftobert, 
duke of Normandy,’ Avith three men and two 
girls), Clown is expected to come on and slip 
a cloaJv over his dress, and act tragedy in the 
first piece. We don’t make up so heavy for 
the clown for fairs, only a Ihtlo dab of red on 
the cheeks, and poAvder on the face ; so we’ve 
only just got to wipe off the ‘ slop ’ when it’s 
in the Avay. You looks rather pale, that’s all. 
The dress is hidden by tho ono^^'e put over 
it. 

“ The plot of ‘ Robert, duke of Normandy,’ 
is tills : He and his slave Piccolo come 
in ; and after a little business between 
them, all gag^g, he says, ‘ Slave ! get 
back to the castle ! ’ he answers, ‘ Your orders 
shall be attended to I ’ Then he says, * At tho 
peril of your life, and prevent the fair Ange- 
line to escape!’ That’s the first scene^ In 
the second, two of Robert’s slaves attack liis 
rival, and then Robert rushes in and pretends 
to save him. He cries ‘ Hold I two to one ! ’ 
The men go off, saying, ‘Well, w’e part as 
friends ! when next we meet, we meet as foes ! * 
As soon as Robert leaves the rival the lady 
comes in, and tells him she is flying from Ro- 
bert’s castle, and that Robert has seduced 
her, and see^Es her life. She tells him that 
the man who just left him is he. * It is 
false 1 ' he says ; ‘ that' is my friend ! ’ She 
cries, * Test him I ’ ‘ But how T * he asks*. She 
replies,* Follow mo to the statue, at the bot- 
tom^of the grove, and then 1 wiR tell you ! ’ 
Then the third comes on. Enter Robert and 
slave, and the marble statue discovered: that 
is, it is supposed to be, b|it it is only Angelina 
dossed up. He gives the slave instructions to 
put a ring on the finger of the statue, — for % 
he is supposed to have doalings with Old Nidk^ 
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and that every time he put a ring on the statue 
he can demand ft victim. He tells the slave to 
place a ring on the finger, and . pronounce 
these words : ‘ When it may please your most, 
gracious majesty tO seek ^our husband, to 
find a victim, you will find him here i ‘ ‘No, no, 
not here — there!' pomtiug to Robert The 
Duke half draws his sword, and exclaims, 

‘ Slave ! what ho ! * without touching him. 
Enters the rival, who demands satisfaction of 
Robert ; who says, * What can 1 do to satisfy 
you ?' for he’s in a deuce of a go now. He 
then tells him to kneel to the statue, and 
swear he is not Robert, duke of Normandy. 
Instead of that he calls to the servant, and 
tidls him to put the ring on ; but Robert, the 
Duke, is in a douce « of a way, teai'ing his 
hair. The servant does it, and exclaims, ‘ 1 
have done it ; but would you believe it, when 
1 placed it on tlie finger, the finger became 
collapsed!* Robert cries, ‘Slave, thou mrt 
a li.ir I if I find that it is false I vill cleave 
thee to the earth!* Robert examines the 
finger, and exclaims, ‘Alas! it is too true!* 
and he kneels to tho statue and says, ‘ I 
swear that 1 am * — and he*s going to say, ‘ not 
duke of Normandy,* but statue is too 
quick for him, - and adds, ‘ Robert, duke of 
Normandy!* And then the comic slave pops 
his head round, and pronounces, ‘ Oh, the 
devil 1 ’ Then the rival stabs liim, and he falls 
down wounded, v^d then he's triumphant; 
and a pen’orth of blue fire finishes tho 
piece ; and then ding ! ding I dong ! and 
down goes the curtain. We always have 
blue fire, — a* pen’orth each house, — and that 
makes it go. Sometimes there aro two friends 
in the piece ; but it all depends upon whether 
tho piece is powcrftiUy cast or not. • 'We usually 
knocks the two friends into one, or does away 
with 'em all together. ‘ %bert, duke of 
Normandy,’ is a never-failing fair pioce, and 
vre always does it every year. That and * Blue 
Beard, or Female Curiosity,’ and ‘ Fair Ros.a- 1 
mond, or the Bower of Wood.stock,' ore 
our stock pieces. After the curtain has been 
down three minutes it goes up again, and the 
heavy goes in and says, — • 

‘ Rives of the mountain, dale^ and dell, 

Tale young mold to ploaife within her cell, 
Attend Uniotis, one and all- 
listen to your potent master’s coll.* 

Then all of us at the sides put their 
fingers in their mouths ond howl like Indians. 
There’s generally a cue given of * Now, demons.’ 
After that the heavy man says 

* You, young mam that knows no sin. 

Appear as russetwooted Harlequin.' • 

We called him msaet-booted, because he had 
b^ playing the lover in the first piece. At 
^chardson’s they called him ♦ Spangled Har- 
^lemnn, but old Johnson couldn’t do that, he 
haan’t no wardrobe. Then the heavy man con- 
tinues:-^ 


‘ And you, young maid, no longer piuc, 

Attend him us his faithfiil CoTunibiuo.* 

Then he goes on 

* Two more slavea will I xiso from out tho unihthum- 

able doop^ 

Who fto a long time have been in poipetual sleep ; 
They, too, shall sharo my boon— 

Appear as Clown and tottering Pantaloon. 

Now away! bwin your magic sporty 
And bring me back a good report’ 

Then I cried, ‘ HuRoa! hero we are !’ and tho 
sports begin. 

“ Tho first fWp, as we calls it — a dance, to 
use your terms — is Hariequin comes in with 
Columbino for a hornpipe. If he can’t dance, 
Clown, as soon as he begins, cries, ‘ Here we 
are !' and ruslies in and drives them off. 

“After that, Clo^vn nins on and sayS, 

* Here wo are!’ and knocks Pantaloon down; , 
who exclaims, ‘Oh! ain’t I got the tooth-ache! 
Clown says, ‘ Let me feel your tooth. Oh, it’s 
quite loose ! I’ll get a bit r)f string and soon 
have it out.* ClOAvn goes off for string. Pan- 
taloon sin^ng out^ ‘ Murder ! murder ! ’ Clown 
xsetums with string and a pistol, and then 
ties the string, and cries, ‘ Hero goes one, and 

I now it’s two, and hero goes throe,’ anclftiea 
and pulls a wooden tooth, as big as yr»ur fist, 
with four sharp prongs to it, I‘vo had the \e 
teeth often as big os a quartern loaf, but 
I'm talking of my first appearance. Par- 
taloon says, ‘Here, that’s my tooth!' and 
Clown replies. ‘ So it is,’ and hits liim on ths 
head with it. Then ho asks Pantaloon if he's 
I better ; but he answers, ‘ No, I’m worse. Oh ! 
oh ! I’ve got a cold in my gum ! ’ Then a red- 
hot poker is introduced, and he bums him with 
it all round the stage. That concludes tho 
first scene. Then there’s another trip, a would- 
be polka or so ; and then comes tlie bundle - 
scene. Enter a Yorkshireraan — it’s mostly 
Harlequins do this, because most of thq others 
are outside parading, to keep the crowd 
together — he’s got a smockfi:ock on and russet 
boots at Johnson’s, and ho says, ‘ I’ve coome up 
hero to Lunnon to see my Dolly. I feel rather 
dry, and I’ll just gi’ in here to get half-a-point 
of yale. Ill just leave mybimnel od^ide, and 
keep a strict eye on it, for they say as how 
Lunnon has plenty of thieves in it.’ Enter 
Clown, very cautiously. He sees tho bundle, 
and colls Pantaloon. Ho tells Pantaloon, ‘ 1 
must have it, because I want it.’ He goes and 
picks' up the bundle, and says to Pantaloon, 

* I shouldn’t wonder but what this bundle be- 
longs to— Me,’ tlie Yorkshireman says, and 
riie Clown says, ‘Ah, I thought so;’ and then 
he takes Pantaloon’s hand, and says, ‘ Come 
along, little boy, we shall get into trouble,’ and ■ 
l^s him off. They come on again, and this 
time Clown tells Pantaloon to get it ; so he 
goes and picks up the bundle, and Yorkshire* 
man knocks him down. Clown runs off and 
Pantaloon after. Clown' then returns on his 
belly, drairing himself on with his hands. 
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He gete the bundle in his mouth, tmd is just 
going off when Yorkshireman turns round, and 
Clown seeing him, gives the bundle to Pan- 
taloon, and says, ‘ ifold this/ Yorkshireman 
seizes Clown and tells him he wants his bundle. 
Pantaloon having run away with it, Clo^ 
says, * I haven't got it, starch me’ (that means, 

* search me') ; and there is a regular run oyer 
the stage ciying ‘Hot beef! hot beef!’ (in- 
stead of ‘Stop thief!') The Yorkshii-eman 
collars Pantaloon, and says, ‘ Pll take you to 
the station-house,' and Clown exclaims, ‘ Yes, 
and ril take this bimdle down the lane* (mean- 
' ing Petticoat-lanc, because there is a sale for 
anything there ) . Then comes the catch-scene 
os we c^lit ; that is, they all come on in the 
dark, Clown singing, ‘Puss, puss! have you 
seen my pussy? ' Then in pops the fairy, and 
cries, ‘ Hold ! your magic sports is run, and 

* thus T step between/ Pantaloon adds, ‘Aye, 
it’s all so gay;’ and Clown cries, ‘Yes, and 
all sereiie; ’ and the fairy says, * And with my 
magic wand 1 change tho scene/ Then every- 
body sings : — 

* Now our pantomime’s done. 

Here’s on end to our fan. 

We fllmll shortly commence again : 

Our tricks aro o'er, 

And wo’re friends once more, 

Wo ahaM shortly commence again/ 

“ Then tlie curtain falls, and Clown puts his 
head out on one side and exclaims, ‘ It's all,’ 
and Pantaloon pops out at the other side and 
adds, ‘ over/ 

“ The handing man, who has done Bobert, 
then shouts out from the top, * Pass out ! * in a 
sepulchral voice, and a door opens in the side 
of the stage for the people to leave by. That 
^ day 1 was with old Johnson — we used to caQ 
him ‘ Snufiy Johnson,* ’cos he carried a lot of 
snuff in his- waistcoat pocket — we were very 
busy, and there was a good many people 
waiting on the outside to come in, so we 
only did about two of them regular per- 
formances ; and then about six o’clock in the 
evening the crowd got so great, old Johnson 
used to hollow through the parade-door, over 
people’s heads, ‘ John Aderley,’ just as we had 
commenced playing, and that meant ‘ Cut it 
shoi't/ We used to finish it up sharp then, and 
finish all uj) in six or Seven minutes. We used 
to knock Bobert the Devil into a very little 
space, doing the. scenes, but cutting them 
short; and as for the pantomime; we had 
scarcely commenced with ‘ Two more slaves 
will I rise from out the unfathomable deep/ 
than we were singing, ‘ Our pantomime’s done, 

* here’s au^ end to our fun.’ Sometimes the 
people would grumble awfhl, and at others 
they laughed to see how they was swindled. 

“ I got on verj' fair on my first appearance 
as ’Clown, considering the circumstances, but 
I had, you see, four of tlie best ppipading oomio 
opposing me. There was Teddy W- ■ ■ ■■ as 
jMRily Billy, and Black Sambo as Black Fop, 
Ej^nd Funny FeHx as ring clown, and Steve 


Sanderson, another clown, at Frazier’s Cir- 
cus, next door to us ; and we didn't stand 
much chance at clowning alongside of them, 
as they're the best papers out. Besides, 
Frazier’s booth took nearly all the ground up ; 
and as we drawed up on the ground (that is, 
with the parade-carriages) late on Sunday 
evening, we were obliged to have a plot next to 
the Circus, and we had the town pump right in 
the audience part, close to the first seat in the 
galleiy, and the Obelisk— or rather a cross it 
is — took up one side of the stage, which next 
day we used as the castle in Blue Beard, when 
the girl gets up on a ladder to the top of tho 
railings, which hod a shutter on 'em, and that 
was Fatima looking out from the spire of the 
castle for her Salem. Ah ! ’twas a great hit, 
for we put an old scene round it, and it hod a 
capital effect. 

“ What we do when we go out clowning to a 
traveling theatre is this. ’This is what I did 
at Enfield: we anived late and drawed up the 
parade-caniages cn the ground, which the 
gov. had gone on a-head to secure. Then 
we went to sleep for awhile — pitched on a 
shutter underneath the parade carriages, for 
it hod been wet weather, and we Muldu't sleep 
on the canvas for the booth, fq^^t had been 
sopped with rain at Edmonton|||r. As soon 
as it was break of day we h^mn getting up 
the booth, and being short-h{m|^ it took us 
till three o’clock before we,wsiiw<Ady- I’irst 
we had to measure our ^ 

parade-waggons. ^ Then wfflHBKi our king 
pole on tho one in the ceff^^Sben we put 
our back -pole on the ondH^pthe parade; 
then we put on our ridge ^aK B |8maLd our side- 
rails; and then we put o\uv^eWidges, and 
sling our rafters. We t)i^.roll the tilt up, 
whi^ is for the roof, and it gets heavy with 
dirt, and we haul it up to the top and unroll 
it again and fasten it again then we fix tho 
sides up, with shutters about six feet square, 
which you see on the top of the travelling 
parade-carriages. We fixes up the theatre 
and the seats which we take with us. All the 
scenes roll up, and is done up in bundles. 
The performers dr(^ under theparadc-waggons, 
and there’s a sackmg up to divide the men’s 
part from the women. There’s a looking- 
glass— sometimes on old bit or a two-penny 
one starred, or any old thing we can get hold 
of — and the gov, gives you out your dress. 
We always provide our own slips and such- 
like. 

“When we parod^ outside, it all depends 
upon what kind of Panialoon you've got with 
you, as to what business you can make. 
When we first come ant on the parade all 
the compafiy is together, and we march round, 
fbrm a half*cirole, or dress it, as we say,, while 
the hand plays * Buie Britanma,’ or some othcar 
qperatio air. Then the manager generally 
calls out, ‘Now, Mr. Merryman, state th% 
nature of the performances to *be given £ere 
to-day.’ Then 1 come forward, and is the 
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dialogue : ‘ Well, Hr. Martin, what am X to tell 
them ? ' ‘ The truth, sir 1 what they’ll see here 
to-day.' ‘ Well, if they stop long enough 
key’ll see a great many people, 1 shouldn't 
woitfler.’ *No, no, sir, I want you to tell 
them what they’ll see inside our theatre.’ 

‘ Well, sir, they’ll see a splendid drama by first- 
rate performers, of Bobert Booke of Nor- 
mandy, with a variety of singing and dancing, 
with a gorgeous and comic pantomime, with 
new dresses and scenery, and everj^ng 
combined to make this such an entertainment 
as was never before witnessed in this town, and 
all. fur the small charge of three shillings.' 

* No, no, Mr. Menyman, threepence.* * What! 
threepence ? I shan’t perform at a threepenny 
show.’ And then I pretend to go down the 
steps as if leaving ; he pulls me book, and says, 

‘ Come here, sir; what are you going to do 

* I shan’t spoil my deputation playing for three- 
pence.’ *But you must understand, Merry- 
man, we intend giving them one and all a' 
U'eat, that the working - classes may ex\joy 
theirselves os well as uoblemen.' * Then if 
that's the case I don't mind, but only for this i 
once.' 

Then I begin spouting ag^ and again, 
always ending up^with * to be witnessed for the 
low charge of threepence.' Then Pantaloon 
comes up to say what he’s going to do, and I 
give him the * nap,' and knock hiin on his back. 
He cries ‘I'm dow%’ and I turn him over and 
pick him up, and say, * And now you’re up.* 
Then the company form a half set and do a 
quadrille. When they have scrambled through 
that, Clown wfil do a comic dance, and then 
some burlesque statues. This is the way 
them statues are done: I go inside and get a 
birch-broom, and put a large piece of tilt or 
old cloth round me, and stand just inside the 
curtains at the entrance from the parade, 
ready to come out when wanted. Then the 
male portion of the companjt get just to the 
top of the steps, and Pantaloon says to one of 
them,a‘Did you speak?* He seys, ‘When?' 
and Pantaloon says, 'Now;' and the whole 
lot make a noise, hollowing out, ‘ Oh, oh, oh.!’ 
as if they was astonished, but it's oxily to 
attract attention. Then the gong strikes, and 
the trumpets flourishes, and everybody shouts, 

‘ Hi, hi ! look here ! ' Then, naturally, all the 
people turn towards the caravan to see what’s 
up. Then they clear a passage-way from the 
front to the entrance and bacl^ and bring me 
forth with this bit of clqpi before me. The 
music flourishes again, afid they make a ire? 
mendous tumult, dying out, ‘ Look here! look 
here!’ and when all ore looking I drop the 
cloth, and then I stand in the positioitoof 
Hercules, king of Clubs, with a birch-brbom 
across my shoulders, and an old hat on a-top 
of my wig. Then the band strikes up the 
statue music, and I goes through the statues; 
such as Ajax defying the lightning, and Cain 
killing his brbther Abel; and it finishes up 
with the fighting and dying Gladiator. As a 


finale 1 do a back-fall, and pretend to bo deiuL 
The company then picks me up and carry me, 
lying stiff, * on their shoulders round the 
par^e. They carry me inside, and shout out, 
‘All in to begin; we positively com- 
menced* Then they drive everybody in olT the 
parade. When the public have token their 
seats then we come strolling out, one at a 
time, till we all get out on the parade again, 
because the place isn’t suiOficiently fiUl. It's 
what we call ‘making a sally.' The check- 
takers at the door prevent anybody leaving if 
they want to come out again. , 

“ Then I get up to some nonsense again. 
Perhaps I’ll get up -a lot of boys out of the 
fair, and make ’em sit on the parade in a row, 
and ko^ a school, as I call it. I get an old 
property fiddle, and I tell them, when I play 
they must sing. 'Then I give out a hymn. 
The bow has a lot of notches in it, and there's 
a bit of wood sticking up in the fiddle; so 
that when 1 plays it goes ‘ ricketty, ricketty,' 
like. « This is the hymn I gives out: — 

* Wlien X can ahoot my riflo clear 
^ At piaeona in tho Ados, 

ril bid fiirewell to pork and peas. 

And Uyo on pigeon pies.* 

“ Of course, when they sings, they moke a 
horrible noise, or even if they dent, I begin 
to wallop them with my bow. I then tell 
^em 1 must teach them something easier 
first. Then I give them — 

‘ Alan I old Grimes is dead and gone, 

Wo ne'er sball see him more ; 

Ho used to wear a old great coat 
All buttoned down before.' 

Then I finish up by putting on the boys a 
lot of masks, and some have old soldiers' 
coats ; and I give them implements of war, 
such as old brooms or sticks, and then I put 
them through their military exercises. I 
stand in front, with the birch-broom as my 
gun, and 1 tell them they must do as I do. 
Thmi I cry, ‘ File arms,’ and all mark their 
oWn muskets. I tell them to lay them all 
down; and after they have laid down their 
arms I tell them to shoulder arms, which 
makes a shout, because they haven’t got no 
arms. One boy, who is put u^ to it, says, 
‘ I’ve got no arms ; ’ I go up to him and catch 
hold of his arms, and ask him what he calls 
* these here.’ Then I moke him put them on 
his shoulders, and tell him, that’s * shoulder 
anna.' Then 1 tell them to ground arms, 
and I do it at the time, stooping down and 
putting my arms on the ground. I then call 
them to attention, and up comes the Pan- 
tifioon on a bosket-horse, and I tell them 
they Bie going to be reviewed by the Duke. 
I ^ve them all the implements again, and 
pat them te stand attention. Pantaloon 
gallops round them, reviewing. He wears 
a large flap oocked-hat and solder’s old coat. 
He makes a bit of ftm with his horse, making 
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it kick, and breaking the ranks of my sol- occasionally riding and shoving up behind the 
didrs. Then I quarrel wtlx him about that, carriages up hill. The only comfort in tra- 
and he says, ‘ He's a right to do as he likes, veiling is a short pipe, and many a time Tv© 
because he’s my superior horse-ifer.* Thffla drowned my woes and troubles in one. 
he orders me to the other end of the parade, ** The scene of sharing at the drum-head is 
to stand attention, with my back towards usually this, — wliile the last performance is 
the boys. Then he tells them to ride about going on the missus counts up riio money ; and 
face and charge, and they all run and charge she is supposed to bring in all the money she 
me in behind. They run two or ' three has taken, but that we don't know, and we 
times round the parade, still charging me, aro generally fiddled most tremendous. When 
until I run inside to the theatre, and all the the theatre’s empty, she, or him, generally 
company shout out, ‘ AU in to begin; we are says, ‘ Now lads, please, now ladies! it's get- 
now positively to commence/ We then get ting late;* and when they have all mustered 
them in off the parade again, and if. the place it’s generally the cry, * We’ve had a had fair ! * 
is full begin ; if not, we gr^nally crawl out The pebple seldom speak. She then tgkes 
again one by one, and one of the girls dances the number of the company, — we generally 
a hornpipe or a Highland fling, jjfffi then averages some sixteen performers,— ^ and after 
make a sally, 'All in again,' and by that time doing so she commences sharing, taking up 
we generally begin. two or three shares, according to the ground- 

“ This is the parade business that is most rent;onethentoherse]f for taking money; then 
popular at fairs ; wo , do a few other things, for the husband being there, (for they don’t 
but they are all much of a muchness. It’s often perform) ; then they takes shares for the 
very hard work ; and I have worked,^ since children, for they makes them go on for tlio 
being with Snuffy Johnson, seventeen hours fairies, and on our parade. Snuffy Johnson 
of a-day ; but then we have not hod so much used to take two shares for the wardrobes and 
to do on the outside. Sometimes I’ve been fittings, and that is the most reasonable of 
so tired at night, that I’ve actually laid down any of ’em, for they mostly take double tliat; 
in my dress and never washed, but slept like indeed, wo always took six. Then there are 
that all night. two shares for ground-rent, and two for travel- 

“ The general pay for a clown, during fair- Kng expenses. The latter two shares depend 
time, is Os. or 6s, a-day, but that usually ends entirely tipon the fair ; for tho expenses are 
in your moving on the first day ; then on just the same whether we takes money or not, 
the second, and, perhaps, 3s. on the third. The so that if it’s a bod fair,\iore has to be de- 
reason is, that the second and third day is ducted, and tiiat’s the worse for us, on both 
never so good as the first. The excuse is, sides. That makes twelve or thirteen shares 
that business is not so good, and expenses ore to be deducted before the menrtouch a penny 
heox 7 ; and if you don’t like it, you needn’t for themselves. Any strolling professional 
come again. They don’t stand about what who reads that will say, * Well, 'tis very con- 
you agree for ; for instance, if it’s a wet day siderate ; for it’s under the mark, and not 
and you don’t open, there’s no pay. Richard- over,* 

son’s used, when the old man was alive, to “ When we have finished at one fair, if we 
he more money, but now it's as bad as the want to go to anotiier the next day, as soon 
rest of ’em. If you go on shores with a as tho people have gone in for the last perfor- 
shoring company it averages about the same, monce we conffuence taking down the pay- 
We always share at tho drum-head at night, box, and all the show-fittings on tho qjitsidc, 
when all’s over. It’s usuidly brought out and fdl that isn’t wonted for the p^ormanco. 
between tho stage and the bottom seat of As soon as the mummers have done their first 
the gallery. The master or missus counts slang, if they aro not wanted in the panto- 
out the money. The money on the drum- mime they change themselves and go to work 
head may, if it’s a good fair, come to 10/. pulling down. When the pantomime’s over, 
or 18/., or, os it most usually is, 0?. or 10/. every one helps till all’s packed up; then 
1 have known us to share 1/, a-piece afore sharing takes place, and we tramp on by night 
now ; and I’ve known what it is to take lOd, to the next fair. We then camp as well as wo 
for a shore. We usually take two fairs a- can till daylight, if it isn’t morning already, 
week, or we may stay a night or two after the and to work we go buildi^ for the fair ; and 
fair’s over, and have a flespeak night. The in general, by the tltoe We'vo done building, 
wages of a clown comes to — if you, average it’s timo to open. , 

It — 1/. a-week all the year round, and that’s ** I’ve travelled with ‘ Star’s Theatre Royal,* 
puffing it at a good sedary, and supposing and * Smith and Webster’s,* (alias Ri(ffiard- 
you to bo continually travelling. Very likely, son’s), and * Frederick’s Theatre,’ and * Baker’s 
, at night we have to pull down the bootji Pavilion,’ and * Douglass’s travelling Shak- 
, after performing all day, and be off that night spearian Saloon;’ (he’s got scenes from 
to another fair — 1& or 1C m|tes off it may Shakspear’s plays all round the front, and it’s 
be*— and have to build up ifeain by the the most splenffid concetii on the rood), and 
next afternoon. The women always ride on I’ve done the comic business at all of them, 
the top of the ptrqade carriages, and the men They are all conducted on the same principle, 
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and do the same kind of husiness, as that I've 
described to you, 

“ Wlien we’ro travelling it depends upon 
the business as to what we eat. They talk of 
strolling actors living so joUily and well, but 
I never knew it fall to my share. “What we 
call a mummer's feed is potatoes and herrings, 
and they always look out for going into a town 
where there’s plenty of fresh herrings. A fel- 
low' we called Nancy Dawson was the best 
hand at herrings. I've know'n him go into a 
tavern and ask for the bill of fare, and shout I 
out, * Well, Landlord, what have you got for 
dinner? Perhaps he’d say, ‘There’s beef and 
'veal, sir, veiy nice — just ready;’ and then 
he’d say, ‘ No, Pm sick of meat; just get me 
a nice bloater ! * and if it came to much more 
than a penny there was a row. If we are 
doing bad business, and we pass a field of 
swedes, there's a general rush for the pull. The 
best judges of turnips is strolling professionals. 

I recollect, in Hampshire, once getting into a 
swede field, and they was all blighted: wq 
pulled up a hundred, I should think, but when 
we cut them open tliey was dl flaxy inside, 
and we, after all, had to eat the rind. We 
couldn’t get a feed. Sausages and fagots 
(that's made of all the stale sausages and 
savaloys, and unsightly bits of meat what 
won’t sell) is what we gets hold of princi- 
pally. The women have to make shifts as we 
do. Wo always ^et plenty of beer, even when 
wo can’t get money ; for we can sing a song or 
so, and then the yokels stand something: 
besides, th|ro’s hardly a town we go into 
without sonie of the yokels being stage-struck, 
and they feel quite delighted to be among the 
professionals, and wiU give us plenty of beer 
if wc’ll talk to them about acting. 

It’s impossible to say how many clowns 
there are working at canvas theatres. There’s 
so many moddling at it, — not good uns, but' 
trying to be. I can mention fifty, I am sure, 
by name. I shouldn’t think you would exagge- 
rat«i if you was to say there was from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred who call 
themselves clowns. Many of the first-rate 
clowns now in London have begun at stroll- 
ing. There’s Herring, and Lewis, and Nel- 
son, and plenty more, doing well now, 

“ It’s a hard life, and many’s the time we 
squeedge a laugh out, when it's like kUling us to 
doit. I've never, known d man break down 
at a fair, done up, for, you see, tho beer 
keeps us up ; but Pvj^ known one chap to 
faint on the parade from exhaustion, and then 
get up, as queer as could be, and draw twopence 
ftud go and have a fish and bread. A woman 
at an oyster-stall alongside of the tliftatre 
give him a drop of beer. He was hearty and 
hunpy, and had only joined lately, — regular 
h^d up ; so he Went two days Vdthout food. 
Avhen we shared at night ho went and 
bought a hom.bone, and actually eat himself 
asleep, for lie dropped off with the bone in 
his hand." 


Ths Fevky-Cirous Jesteiu 

A MAN who hod passed many years of his 
life as jester at the cheap circuses, or penny 
equestri^ shows frequenting the fairs in the 
neighbourhood of London, obliged me with tho 
following details 

“ There are only two kinds of clowns, the 
stage and the circus clown, only there is dif- 
ferent denominatious : for instance, the clown 
at the fair and the clown at the regular theatre, 
as well as the penny gaff (when they give^ pan- 
tomimes there), ore one and the same kind of 
clown, only better or worse, according to tlio 
pay and kind of performance ; but it’s the some 
sort OT business. Now the circus clown is of tho 
same kind as those that go about with schools 
of acrobats and negro serenaders. He is ex- 
pected to be witty and say clover things, and 
invent anything he can for tlie evening’s per- 
formance ; but the theatre clown is expected 
to do nothing but what enters into the business 
of the piece. Them two afe the main distinc- 
tions we make in the perfession. 

“ I’vo travelled along with only two circuses ; 
but then it’s the lime you stop with them, for 
I was eighteen months along with a man of the 
name of Johnson, who perfongaed at the Albion, 
AVhitechapel, and in Museum-street, opposite 
Drury-lane (he had a penny exhibition then), 
and for above two years and a half along 
with Yeale, who had a circus at tho Birdcage, 
Hackney-road, and at Walworth. 

“ At Museum-street we only had one ‘ prad,’ 
which is slang for pony, although we used to 
introduce all the circus business. We had 
jugglers, and globe-runners, and light-rope 
dancers also. We never hod no ring built, 
but only sawdust on the stage, and all the wings 
i talten out. They used to begin with a chant and 
a hop (singing and dancing), after which there 
was tight-rope hopping. As soon as ever the 
rope was drawn up, J ohnson, who had a whip in 
his hand, the same as if it was a regular circus, 
used to say, ‘ Now, Mr. Menymon.’ Then I’d run 
on and answer, * Here I am, sir, oU of a lump, 
as the old man sold what found the sixpence. 
I’m up and dressed,Uke a watchbox. What shall 
'I have tho pleasure for to come for to go, for to 
■go for to fetch, for to fetch for to carry, to 
oblige you ? ’ I usually wore a ring dress, with 
red rings round my trunks, and. a fly to cor- 
respond. The tights had straight red lines. 
My wig was a whitb one with a red comb. Then 
Johnson would say, ‘Have the pleasure to 
announce Madame Leone.' Then I give it: 
‘ Ladies and gentlemen, this is Madame Leone, 
a young lady that threw her clothes into bed 
and hnng herself upon the door-nail.' Then she 
just gets up on the rope, and I go and sit down 
as if I was |^ing to sleep. Mr. Johnson then 
says, ‘Comejter, you're going to sleep ; you’ve got 
your eyes shut.* I answer, ‘ I beg your pardon, 
sir, I was not asleep.’ And then he says I was, 
and I coz|bnsdict hinij and add, ‘ If I had my 
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eyes shut, I am the first of the family that 
'(rent to sleep so.* Then he asks how that is ? 
and I reply, ‘Because they were afraid of 
having their pockets picked;’ and he says, 

* Nonsense! all yoip family was very poor, 
there was nothing in their pockets to ]^ick ; * 
and I add, ‘Yes, hut there was the stitches 
thoughi.’ All these puns and catches goes 
immense. ‘ Now, sir,’ he continues, ' chalk the 
rope.’ I say, ‘"TOose place is it?* and he re- 
plies, ‘ The fool’s.’ * Then do it yourself,’ I 
answer. And then we go on in this style. He 
cries, ‘ What did you say, sir ?’ ‘I said I’d do 
it myself.' ‘ Now, Madame Leone, are you 
ready?’ and she nods; and then I tell the 
music to toodelloo and blow us up. then 
does a step or two — a little of the polka — and 
retires, and I am told to chalk the rope again, 
and this is our talk : ‘ Oh dear, oh dear ! there's 
no rest for the wicked. Sir, would you be so 
kind, so obliging, as to inform me why 1 chalk 
the top of the^rope ?’ * To prevent the young 
lady from slipping down, sir.' ‘Oh, indeed! 
then I’ll chalk underneath the rope.’ He, then 
asks, ‘What are you doing of, sir?’ ^Vhy 
didn’t you tell me when 1 chalked the top it’s 

* Yes, sir.' ‘ Then 1 chalked uniferneath, to 
prevent her from slipping up again. Would 
you oblige me with your hand?' Then I look 
at it apd say, ‘ l^lenty of corns in it; you’ve 
done some haM work in your time.’ ‘ I have, 
sir.* ‘ Beautiful noils, too;* and then I rub 
the chalk on his hand, and when he asks .what 
I’m doing of, I say * Chalking it.' ‘ What for, 
sir ? * ‘ Why, sir, to keep it from slipping into 
other people’s pockets.’ Then he gives me a 
click of whip and says, ‘ Out of the way, sir! 
Now, Madame Leone, proceed.' 

“When she's finished the dance I czy, 
‘Now I’ll get on the rope and hove a tiy,’ 
and I mount very courageously, crying, 

* I’d be a hutcher's boy. 

Bom in the Borough, 

Boef-etoake to-day 
And mutton chops to-moirow.* 

“ Then 1 find the rope move, and pretend 
to be frightened, and cry, ‘O Lord, don’t! 
it shakes.' Then 1 ask, ‘ Mr. Johnson, will 
you chalk my pulse and hand ,me up the 
barber’s-pole ? * and when I’ve- got it I say, 
‘ Here’s a nice ornament on a twelfth-cake.’ 
1 also ask him, *1 say, Bir,^did you ever know 
some of myfrienote was first-rate rope-dancers?* 
‘No, sir.' ‘ Oh yea, sir, they danced to some 
of tlie large houses.' ‘ What house was that, 
sir ? was it Victoria ?* * I know nothing about 
Victoria, sir; you must ask Albert.' ' Perhaps,' 
sir, it was the Garrick.' ‘ Oh, catch my 
brother dancing in a garret.* ‘ Perhaps, sir, 
it was Covent Garden.’ * No, sir, he never 
4anced in no garden, nor a lane neither.’ 

‘ Perhaps, sir, it was the Haymarket' ‘ No, 
sfriL the Corn-market.’ ‘ I .see, sir, you 
Cjpii^gpmemher the house.' sir; rU 


tell you, sir, it’s a high stone building between 
Holborn and Newgate-market.' * Oh, you 
mean Newgate.’ ‘Yes, air; don’t you re- 
member we were both in there for pot steal- 
ing?’ ‘Come down here, sir, and I’ll give 
you a flogging.* ‘You mean to say, sir, you’ll 
give me a flogging if I come down?’ ‘Yes, 
sir.' ‘ Then, sir, I shall remain where I am.* 
I then tell the music to toodelloo and blow 
us up, and I attempt to dance, and he lets tbo 
rope down, which throws me on to my back. 
He asks, ‘Are you hurt?’ and I reply, ‘ No, 
Tm killed.* ‘ Get up, sir.’ * I’ll not move, 
sir.’ ‘ m give you the whip, sir.* ‘ That’s no 
use, sir ; I’ve made a bargain with it, that if 
I don't touch it it won’t touch mo. Oh, 
ain’t I bad I I’ve got the cobbler’s marbles, or 
else the hen-flew-out-of-the-window.’ ‘ Here’s 
a policeman coming!' and then I jumps up 
in a minute, and ask, ‘Where ?' 

“Then I go to his whip, and touch it. 

* What’s this, Mr. Johnson ? ’ ‘My whip, sir.* 
‘ rU tell you what it is, Mr. Johnson, I’ll bet 
you a botUo of blacldng and a three-out brush, 
that you can’t say ‘my whip ' to three questions 
that 1 shall put to you.’ ‘I’ll take you, sir.’ 
I then take the whip from him, and say, 

‘ Providing, Sir, you was to meet a poor blind 
old man, and you was to give him a ha’penny, 
and you was to meet me and moke me a 
present of a bl, note, what would you deserve ?* 
He says, ‘ My whip, sir.’ ‘ lies, sir; that’s one 
to you. I say, sir, you’ve got a daughter, and 
if she was to many and get a' great deal of 
money, what whuld you deserve H ‘ My whip, 
sir.’ ‘ Certainly, sir; that’s two to you. Now, 
sir, providing you was a top of that rope, and 
I was to undo the rope and let you down, and 
I was to give you the cobbler’s marbles with 
the hen-flew-out-of-the-window, and tell you' 
that a policeman was a-coming, what should 
I deserve?' Then he don't like to say, * My 
whip,* and stammers out; at last he sap it, 
and then I heat him round the stage till he 
runs off. Then 1 lay it down and cry covk-a- 
doodle-do, crowing for victoiy, and ho creeps 
in and gets the whip again, and then lashes 
me. * * 

“ After juggling and globes, we always did 
‘ a laughable sketch entitled Billy Button’s 
ride to Brentford,'. and I used he Jeremiah 
Stitcheih, a servant .of Billy Button’s, that 
comes for a ‘sitiation.* It opens this way. 
Jeremiah makes applications for this situa- 
tipn. He asks, < What can you do ? * ‘ Every- 
tliink and nothink.’ * Can you clean plates ?* 
‘I can break ’em.*' ‘Cdn you run errands?* 
‘All ways.* He is engaged at 48. a-week and 
his ^ard; and then comes some comic busi- 
ness about a letter coming by post. Billy 
tells him to. bring him a light to read this 
letter, and he sets fire to it. This letter is 
from Brentford, sapring that his sisters ill and 
that he's wanted directly. He gqes to a livery 
stable and asks for a Indpr’s pony, at the same 
time saying he wants it quiet. The man 
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Bays he's got three : one that is blind, and the best of his abilities, -mthout falling off 
threw the last gentleman that rode it into a though he felt very nervous. Tor these scenes 
ditch, and Billy won’t have that. The other they go slowly. You have to keep your eye 
is lame of one leg, and^ he don't like that, for fixed on the horse’s head. I've been in a 
be wants a lady’s pony that is very quiet, circus so long, and yet I can’t lide. Even 
Then this stable-keeper recommends this following the horse round the ring makes me 
pony, saying it’s very quiet, but it’s a kicker, feel so giddy at times, that I have hod to catch 
Then first he gets up the wrong way, and tlie hold of the tent-pole in the middle just to 
head comes round to the toil of tho horse ; steady myself. % 

Jer^ then tells him he’s wrong, and then ofibrs 1 wasn’t the regular principal clown at 
to give him a * bung up,’ and chucks him right Veal’s— only on occasions ; 1 was the speak- 
over the pony's back on to tho ground on the ing clown and jester. I used to do such things 
other side. He then gets on properly, ready os tliose : — For instance, there is a act— which 
for starting, and tells Jerry he may expect is rode — called * The Shipwrecked Sailors,’ 
him home in a day or two. He tries to start whore he rides round the ring, introducing the 
the pony, hut it won’t go. Jerry takes a shipwreck hornpipe, and doing a pantomime 
needle and pretends to stick it into the pony’s of giving a imitation of the sinking of the 
flank, which causes it to kick and rear until ship, and his swimming and returning safe on 
he throws Billy Button off; and then tho pony shore. Between the parts I used to say to 
chases Jei^ round the stage with lus mouth the ring-master, * Are you aware, sir, that 
open to bite him. Then there’s a regular I’ve been to sea ? ’ He'd say, * No, sir.’ Then 
cozjihsion, and that winds it up. we’d go on : * Yes, sir; I once took a voyage 

“ If that pony catched you he’d give it you, to the Ickney Nockney Islands, off Bulbusen, 
too« He caught hold of me one night by my just by tho Thames Tunnel, in tho mud.' 
trousers, and nearly shook my life out of me. < Indeed, sir 1’ * Yes, sir ; and I've seen some 
It hurt me, but everybody roared and thought wonderful sights, sir, in my time.’ ‘ Indeed, 
it all right. After that I hit upon a dodge, sir!' * Yea, sir: on this occasion it come so 
1 used to have a roll of calico tacked on to cold, that as the captain was un the quarter- | 
my hack, and the pony would catch hold decl^ os he gave the word of command to tho 
of it and puU out about four yards of what men, the words dropped out of his mouth 
looked Uke a shirt. Those ponies are very lumps of ice on the deck. The ship would 
playful, and may be taught anything. have been lost, had I uot had the presence of 

“ The stage-clo'svn’s dress is .what' we term mind to pick the words up, put them into 
full dresses, with a wig and a tail, but the a fryingpan, and warm them over the galley- 
circus clown’s is merely the top-knot, and fire : and as they thawed, so I gave the word 
the img dress, as if they are spangled they of command to the men.' * Bear me, sir I 
are always on the twist, something in tho that. was a wonderful sight!’ 'It was in- 
style of the serpent. They don’t do tlie red deed, sir!’ * I don't believe a word' of it.' 
hdf-moon on the cheek, like stage clowns, ' Ah, sir, if you’d have been there, you’d have 
but they have just a dab, running up to the seen it yourself.’ ' I don’t bolievo a word 
cheek-bone. A stage-clown’s dress costs from of it, Mr. Menyman.' * Oh ! come, sir, you 
from bl, to 10/. ; but a circus clown can make must believe some.’ * Well, I believe a part 
a suit complete, with pumps and all, for from it.' * Then I believe the other part, sir, and 
30«. to 36r. There’s such a thing as fourteen so that medees the lot.* ' That's right, sir.’ 
or fifteen yards of canvas in a stage-clown’s * Well, sir, I went for another voyage ; and 
• full dress; and that’s without exaggerating. going through' tho Needles our vessel sprung 
“ Veal’s was the best circus 1 was at ; tliere a leak ; not an onion, a leak ; and she got a 
they had six prads (horses) and two ponies, hole in her side.' ‘ She, sir ? ' * Yes, sir, 
and the performers ^ere the best then of the the ship; so. the pumps was put to work; 
day; for they hod Monsieur Ludowic, a French- but as fast as they pumped the water out 
man, and the best bare-back juggler about, it came in at the hole, and the ship was sink- 
Mr. MofEkt's troupe, and Mr. Finery’s/ was ing, when thO captain come on deck and 
there also. Mr. Douglas was down along oskedif there was any man courageous enough 
with me, and little Ned and Sam was the to stop the hole. Of course, sir, 1 was there.* 
tumblers. We had a large tent and regular ' But you’re not coorageous.* * Ain’t 1, sir? 
circus, and could accommodate 1600, or 1000 try me.' * Now, says he, ‘ if thei-e’s any man 
people. 1 had 35a. a- week all the time 1 was will stop this hole, to him will I give the hand 
there, (near 2} years), and it wasn’t much, of my daughter and 150/, So away I went 
considering the work, for I had to produce down in the hold, and there was more than 
oil the pantomimes and act as hdillet-master about 15 foot of water, and I pops my head in 
as well. the hole until they got the vessel ashore. So 

“ It is, and it ain't, difficult to ride round you see, sir, I had the hand of his daughter 
n circus standing up. I’ve known one man, and the 150/.* ‘ That was a good job for you, 
who had never rode before in all his life, Mr. Merryman.* ‘ No, sir ; it was a bad job.’ ^ 
and 3tet went on one night, when they were * How was that, sir?’ * ‘Because when I 
short of hands, and done llie Olympians to was married I found that she was a cream . 
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of tartar/ *Then, sir, you hod the money; 
that was a good job for you.’ * No, sir ; 
that was a bad job, sir.* * How so f * 'I 
bought some sheep ,and oxen, and they died 
of the rot.’ * Ah ! that was a bad job»^ Mr. 
Menyman.* * No, sir ; it was a goodrjob ; for 
shoes were very ^or, and 1 sold the hides 
for more than 1 gave for the cattle/ ' Well, 
that was a good job.* ' Nt, sir, that was a 
bad Job : for 1 built houses with the money 
and they got burned down.' * Indeed, sir ! 
that was a very bad job for you.* ‘ Oh no, 
sir ; it was a very good job, because my wife 
got burnt in them, and, you see> 1 got rid of 
* a tormenting wife.’ 

“ There's another famous gag ring-jesters 
always do, and 1 was very suooessfbl with it. 
After the act of horsemanship is over, when 
the ring-master is about leaving the ring, I 
say, * Allow me to go tot, sir ; ' and he re- 
plies, * No, sir, I never follow a fool.* Then 
we go on: — *I always do,* meaning him. 
•What did you say, sir?* ‘That’s quite 
true, sir.* ‘ I say, sir, did ever you see my 
sweetheart?* ‘No, sir.* ‘There she is, sir; 
that nice young girl sitting there,' ‘ I don't 
see her.* — ‘Yes, there, sir, a- winking at me 
now. Ah ! you little duoksey, ducksey, duck- 
sey ! ' * 1 don’t see her, sir.* Then 1 gets him 
to the middle of the ring, and whilst he is 
pretending to stare in the direction I pointed 
to, I bolt off, saying, ‘ I never follows a fool.* 

“ At fairs we do pretty well, and a circus 
always pays better than an acting-booth. 
We are ^ways on salaries, and never go upon 
shares. The actors often say we look down 
upon them, and think them beneath' our 
notice ; and 1 dare say it's true, to a great 
extent. I've heard our chaps cry out, ‘ Won’t 
you be glad when herring^s are cheap?* or, 

‘ How were you off for bits of can<Ue and 
lumps of coke lost night at sharing ?' Then, 
no doubt, we live better at circuses, for we 
do our steaks and onions, and all that sort 
of thing ; and, perhaps, that makes us 
cheeky.* 

“ Some jesters at circuses get tremendous 
engagements. Mr. Barry, they say, had lOf. 
a-week at Astley's; and Stonalfe, with his 
dogs, is, I should think, equal to him. There's 
another, Nelson, too, who plays on the har- 
monicon, and does tunes on bits of wood— 
the same as went on the water in a tub drawn 
by geese, when the bridge broke down at 
Yarmouth— he’s bod as much as 15/. a-week 
on a regular traveUing engagement. 

“ Thm ain't so many jesters as tumbling 
clowns. 1 think it’s because they find it 
almost too much for them ; for a Jester has 
to be ready with his tongue if onyttog goes 
wrong in the ring. I shouldn’t think tore 
was more than from thirty to forty jesters 
in England. 1 reckon in this way. There 
arc from ten to fifteen dreuses, a£nd that's 
allowing them jwp jesters each. In the three- 
penny as Clarke’s or ^tozier’a. 


the salary for a jester is about 2/. a-week, take 
the year round." 

Silly Billt. 

Thb character' of “Silly Billy" is a kind 
of clown, or rat^ a clown’s butt; but not 
after the style ‘ot Pantaloon, for the port 
is comparatively juvenile. Silly Billy is sup- 
posed to be a schoolboy, although not dressed 
in a charity-boy’s attire. He is very popu- 
lar with the audience at the fairs; indeed, 
they cannot do without him. “ The people 
like to see Silly Billy," I was told, "much 
more than they do Pantaloon, for he gets 
knocked about more thoi^h, but he gives 
it back again. A good Silly,'* said my iu- 
fofmant, "has to imitate all the ways of a 
little boy. When 1 have been going to a fair, 
I have many a time stopped for hours watch- 
ing boys at play, learning their various games, 
and getting their sayings. For instance, some 
will go about the streets singing ; 

f 

* Eh. higgety, oh ho 1 
Bil^ let the v^ter go I * 

which is some song about a boy pulling a tap 
from a water-butt, ondjetting the water run. 
There’s another : 

‘ Nicky nlckey nlto. 
ril strike a light!’ 

I got these both from watching children whilst 
playing. Again, boys will swear * By tho liver 
and lights of a cobbler's lapstone!* and their 
most regular desperate oath is, 

‘Ain't this wet? ain’t it dry? 

Cut my throat if J tells a he.’ 

Thoyll say, too ‘ S'elp my greens I ’ and ‘Upon 
my word and say sol’ All these sayings I 
used to work up into my Silly Billy, and they 
had their success. 

“ I do such things as these, too, which is 
regularly boyish, such as ‘ Give me a bit of 
your bread and butter, and I'll givo you a bit 
of mjr bread and treacle.’ Again, I was 
watching a lot of boys playing at pitch-button, 
and one says, ‘Ah, you're up to the rigs of 
this hole ; come tp my hole — ^you can't play 
there!' I've noticed them, too, playing at 
ring-taw, and one of their exclamations is 
‘ Knuckle down fair, end no funking.’ All 
these sayings are very usefiil to m&e the 
cbaracto of Silly Billy perfect. Bless you, 
sir, I was two' years studying boys before I 
came Out as Silly Bil^. But ton 1 persevere- 
when 1 take a thing in hemd ; and 1 stick so 
close to ndture, that I can’t go far wrong in 
thatlinel Now this is a regular boy's answer r 
when somebody says ‘ Hoes your mother know 
you're but?* he' replies, f Yes, she do; but I 
didn’t kfiow the ' ojj^aii-man had lost his 
monl^ .' * That always went immense. 

“ It’B iinpossible to say when Silly Billy first 
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eome out at fairs, or ^ho first supported the 
character. It’s been popular ever since a fair 
can be remembered. The best 1 ever saw was 
Teddy Walters. He’s been at all the fairs 
round the universe— England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, and France. He belonged to a 
circus when he went abroad. He’s done Sjdly 
Billy these forty year, and he’^ great comic 
singer beside. 1 was reckoned very, clever at 
it. 1 used to look it by making up so young 
for it. It tires you veiy much, for there’s so 
much exertion attached to it by the dancing 
and capering about. I’ve done it at the fairs, 
and also with tumblers in the street; only, 
when you do it in the street, you don't do one- 
half the business. 

*‘Tho make-ui) for a Silly Billy is this: 
Short white trousers and shoes, with a strap^ 
round the ankle, long white pinafore with a 
frill round the neck, and red sleeves, and a 
boy’s' cap. We dress the head with the hair 
behind the cars, and a dab of red on the nose 
and two patches of black over the eyebrows. 
When I went to the fair I always took three 
pairs of white trousers with me. The girls 
used to got up playing larks with me, and 
smearing my white trousers with gingerbread. 
It’s a very favourite character with the women 

they stick pins into you, as if you were a 

* pin-cushion. I’ve had my thighs bleeding 

sometimes. One time, duiing Greenwich, a 
ugly old woman came on the parade and 
kissed me, anti made me a present of a silver 
sixpence, which, I needn’t say, was soon spent 
in porter. Why, I've brought home with me 
aomotimas toys enough to last a child a fort- 
night, if it was to bre^ one every dayt such as 
carts and horses, cock and breeches, whistles, , 

You see. Silly Billy is supposed to be a | 
thievish sort of a character, and I used to ^ 
take the toys away from the girls as they were ] 
going into the theatre, and then I’d show it to i 
the Clown and say, * Oh, look what that nice | 
lady’s give me 1 I shall take it home to my , 
mother.’ « 

• “ I’ve done Silly Billy for Eichardson’s, and 
near every booth of consequence. The general 
wages is from 5s. to 7s. Qd, the day, but my 
terms was always the three half-crowns. When 
there’s any fairs on, I can always get a job. I 
(dways made it a rule never to go far away 
from London, only to Greenwich or Gravesend, 
but not farther, for I con make it better in 
town working the concert-rooms. Therc^ are 
some who do nothing but Silly BiUy; and, 
thou, if you take the year round, it cqpes to i 
three days’ work a-week. The regular salary i 
doesn’t come tcT more than a pound a-week, ; 
but then you make something out of those ! 
who come up on the parade, forgone wiU 
chuck you fid., some Is. and 6(f. We call ; 
those parties ‘prosses.* I have .had such a i 
thing as 5«. give to me,^^ iVe are supposed to ] 
share this among the eompany^ and we gene- i 
rally do. These are the <nobbihgs,* and may 1 
send up your earnings to as much as 25s. a- ] 

JiL/k 


week, besides drink, which you can have more 
given to you than you want. 

When we go about the streets with tum- 
blers, we mostly only sing a song, and 
dance, and keep the ring whilst the perform, 
ance is going on. We also * nob,’ or gather the 
money. I never beard of a Silly Billy going 
out busking in tap-rooms and tliat. The 
tumblers like the Sil[y Billy, because the dress 
is attractive ; but they are getting out of date 
now, since the grotesque clown is so much in 
the street. I went about with a school termed 
* The Demons,* and very clever they was, 
though they’ve all broke up now, and X don’t 
’know what’s become of them. There wore 
four of them. We did middling, but wo could 
always manage to knock up such a thing as 
205. each a-week. I was, on and off, about six 
months witli thorn. After their tumbling, tlien 
my turn would begin. The drummer would 
say : ‘ 'Turn and turn about's fair play. Billy, 
now it's your turn. A song from Billy; ^d 
if we meet with any encouragement, latfles 
and gentlemen, the young man here will tie 
his legs together and chuck several summer- 
sets.' Then I'd sing such a song as * Clemen- 
tina Clements,* which begins like this : 

* You talk of modest girls, 

. Now I^re seoa a few. 

But there’s uono licks the ouo 
I’m sticking up to. 

But some of her fimlts 
Would make some chaps ill ; 

But, with all her faults, 

; Yob, I lovo her still. 

Such a delicate duck was Clementina Clements ; 

Such a delicate duck 1 never did see.* 

“ There’s one verse where she won’t walk 
over a potato-field because they've got eyes, 
and another when she faints at seeing a Dutch 
doll without clothes on. Then she doesn’t 
like tables’ legs, and all such as that, and that’s 
why she is * such a delicate duck.’ That song 
always tells with the women. Then I used to 
sing another, called * What do men and women 
marry for ? * which was a very great favourite. 
One verse that went very well was : 

• If a good wife you’ve got, 

(But there’s very (jew of those,) 

Your money goes just like a shot : 

They’re everlasting wanting clothos. 

And when you’ve bought ’em all you can. 

Of course you cannot buy them more ; 

They ciy, Bo you call yourself a man t 
Was this what we got married fort ’ 

*^When I danced, it was merely a comic 
dance — ^what are caU a * roley poley.’ Some- 
tiihes, when we had been walking fkr, and 
pitching a good many times, the stones would 
hurt my feet awful with dancing. 

** Pitching with tumblers is nothing com- 
pared to fur-parading; There you are the 

E tihoipal of the comic men after Clown, for 
e's first. We have regular scenes, which 
take twenty minutes working through. When 
the parade is slack, then comes the Silly Billy 
business. There’s a veiy sketch, or ' 
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whatever you call it, which Clown and Silly 
Billy do together, taking off mesmerism. 

Clown comes on, dressed up in a tall white 
hSLt, and with a cloak on. He says that he has 
arrived ^iVom the island of Mititti, and 
that he’s the great Doctor Boknnki, the most 
'celebrated mesmeriser in the world. He says, 

' X/ook at me. Here I am. Ain’t 1 mes- 
merised elephants ? Ain’t I mesmerised mon- 
keys ? and ain’t I going to mesmerise him ? * 
He then tells Silly BiUy to sit in the chair. 
Then he commences passing his hands aci'oss 
hisftyes. He asks Billy, ‘What do j^ou see, 
Billy ? ' He turns his face, with his shut eyes, 
towards the crowd, and says, ‘ A man with a 
big nose, sir, and such a many pimples on his 
face.’ ‘And now what do you see, Billy?* 

‘ Oh, ain’t that gal a- winking at me I You be i 
quiet, or I’ll tell my mother.’ ‘ Now what do 
you see, Billy ? ' * Nothink.* Tlien the doctor 
turns to the crowd, afftl says, * Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I shall touch him on the fakement 
at the back of his head which is called a bump. 
Oh, my eyes ! ain’t Billy’s head a-swelling ! 
This bump, ladies and gentlemen, is called a 
organ — not a church nor yet a chapel organ, 
nor yet one of them they grind in the street. 
And here’s another organ,’ he says, putting 
his hand on Billy's stomach. * This here 
callodhis wittUng department organ, or where 
he puts his grub. I shall now toucl^ him on 
another fakement, and make him sin^^ Then 
ho puts his linger on Billy’s head, and Billy 
sings: 

* As I one dapy^a bavrlclng my ware, 

I thought I’dihvont somothiug novel and rare : 

For as I’m not groen, and 1 know what’s o’clock. 

So I’ll have a go in at tho pino-apple rock. 

Tol do ro lay, tol do ro lay.* 

“ Then Billy becomes quiet again, and the 
doctor s^s, ‘ I’ll now, ladies and gentlemen, 
touch hifn on another fakement, and cause 
Billy to ciy. This here is his organ of the 
handling department.’ Then he t^^es Billy’s 
Unger and bites it, and BiUy begins to roar 
-lilco a town bull. ’Then the doctor says, * I’ll 
now, ladies and gentlemen, touch him qu ano- 
ther fakemen^ wherebpr the youth can tell me 
what I’ve got in my hand.’ He then puts his 
hand in his coat-tG^ pocket, and says,*’ Billy, 
what have I got in my hand 7 ’ and Billy says, 

* Ah» yott nasty beast 1 why it’s a— it’s a— it's a 
-^h, I don’t like te say ! * They do this a lot 
. of times, Billy always replying, ‘ Oh, I don’t 
like to say ! * until at last he promises that, if 
he won't tell his mother, he wUI; and then he 
‘ It’s a small-tooth comb.' ‘ Very right, 
Buly ; and what’s in it ? ’ < ^Vhy, one of them 
'efe things that crawls.’ ‘Yery right, Billy; 
and what is it?’ ‘Why, it's a— -it's a black- 
beetle.’ * Veij right, Billy ; look again. Do 
ynu see anything else?’ * There’s some crumbs.’ 
^en he tells Billy, that as he is such good 
b<^ he’ll bring him .to ; and Billy says, * Oh, 
don't, please, sir; one's quite enough. Then 
he brp^gs and Billy says, ‘ Oh, ain’t it 


nice I Oh, it's so goUy ! Here, you young 
W’oman, I wish ^ you’d let me touch your 
bumps.’ Then, if the people laugh, he adds, 

* You may laugh, but it gives you a all-over 
sort of a feeling, as if you had drunk three 
pints of pickling vinegar.* 

** That’s a^very favourite scene ; but I 
haven’t give% you all, for it would fill a 
volume. It always mtdtes a hit; and Billy 
has a rare chance of working comic attitudes 
and so on when the doctor touches his bumps. 

“ There’s another very celebrated scene for 
Silly Billy. It's what wo call tlie preaching 
scene. Silly Billy mounts np a ladder, and 
Clown holds it at the bottom, and looks 
through the steps. Clown has to do the clerk 
to Billy’s parson. Billy begins by telling tho 
k clerk that ho must say * Barley sugar' at the 
end of every sentence he preaches. Billy be- 
gins in this way : — ‘ Kejind brethren, and yon 
fair damsels,’ and he’s supposed to be address- 
ing the chaps and gals on the parade, ‘ I hope 
that the text I shall give you will be a moi^ 
to you, and prevent you from eating tlie for- 
bidden sweets of — ’ ‘Barley sugar I* ‘No, 
you fool — sin ! and that will put you in the 
right path as you walk through the fields 
of—* ‘Barley sugar!’ ‘No; virtue, you 
fool ! My text is taken from the epistle of 
Thomas to the Ethiopians, the first chapter,* 
and two first slices off a leg of mutton, where 
it says so beautifully — ’ ‘ Barley sugar ! ’ ‘No, 
no ; that’s not it ! Now it come to go along in 
the first year in tho first month, two days be- 
fore that, as we was journeying through the 
land of—’ * Barley sugar ! ’ ‘ No, no, you ; 

fool! .keep quiet Floweipotamia, we met a 
serpent, and from his mouth was issuing — 
‘Barley sugar! ’ ‘No, no! fire,' Then all 
the people on the parade jump up and shout, 

I ‘ "Where ? ’ Then Billy says, ‘ Ob, my sister’s 
tom-cat, here’s a congregation ! Sit down.’ 
When they are oil quiet again, Billy goes on : 

‘ Now this I say unto you — ’ ‘ Barley sugar ! ’ 

‘ Keep quiet, wiQ you ! ' and he hits Clown with r 
his foot. ‘ Two shall bo welVand two shall be 
queer. Oh, ain’t I D1 1 Go, men of little un- 
derStilBding, and inherit a basin of peo-Soup at 
the cook-shop, together with — ’ ‘ Barley 

sugar!* ‘No such thing!— my blessing. 
Unto you will I give nothing, and unto you 
just half as much — ‘ Barley sugar 1 ’ * Hold 
your tongue! You that have had nothing 
shall give it back again, and yon that had 
nothing at all, you shall keep it. Now let 
us sing—’ ‘Barley sugar!’ ‘No; a song.’ 
Then Billy tells them to get their books, and 
they take up pint pots, or whatever they can 
get. * Let ns sin^, 'and they all jump up, and 
they oil Vegin: 


* If X was a draymeax*B honse 
One quaitar Of tho year, 

P4p«t to H 


‘Barle;f sugar!'—* Hold your tongue! — ^beer.* 
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After all of them have sung, Billy says, ‘ Now 
let us say,’ and all of them howl, * Aye, aye.* 

* Now is the winter of our disoontent— 

We have not enough money to j^ay our rout ; 

And by all the clouds that tip our houses 
We’ve not enough food to feed a * 

‘Barley sugar!’ ‘Yes, barlej^ sugar,* says, 
Billy. Then all the congregadon cries — * 0 
— o — o — o;’ and Clown saj-s, ‘Bai* — bar — 
bar — barley sugar,’ and he is so much affected 
he weeps and goes to wipe his eyes, and lets the 
ladder fall, and down comes Billy. He gives 
sundry kicks, and then pretends to be dying, j 
The congregation say, ‘ Peace be with you, 
Billy,' and he answers, ‘ Yes, peas-pudding 
and fried taters;* and the Clown howls out, 
‘Barley sugar!* When Billy is dead, if busi- 
ness isn’t very good, they put the body on 
the ladder, and form a procession. The music 
goes at the head and plays a hornpipe, slowly, 
and then tliey leave the booth, and parade 
through the fair among the people, with Clown 
as chief mourner. The people are bursting 
their aides, and wherever we go they follow 
after. All the mourners keep crying, ‘ Oh, oh, 
oh, Billy’s dead! ’ and then Billy turns round, 
and sometimes says, ‘Don't be fools! it’s only 
a lark:’ or else, ‘Don’t tell mother; she’d 
give me a hiding.’ This procession business; 
always brings a dock behind us, and fills the 
theatre, or goes a great way towards it. When 
1 have been Sidy Billy, and representing this 
scene, and been carried through the fair, I’ve 
been black and blue from the girls coming up 
and pinclgng me through the ladder. The 
girls are wonderfully cheeky at fairs, and all 
lor a lark. They used to get me so precious 
wild, I couldn’t help coming to life, and say, 

* Quiet, 3 'ou hussies ! ’ But it were no good, for 
they’d follow you all about, and keep on nip- 
ping a fellow. 

“ Another celebrated scene or sketch is the 
teetotal one, and a rich one it is. Billy is 
supposed to have joined tho temperance par- 
tiis. He calls for a tub to preach upon, and 
he says he will consider it a favour if they 
could let it be a water-butt. They lift ,^?lly 
on to the tub, and a cove — Clo'wn gener^y — 
sits under to take tho chair of the meeting. 
Then the paraders stand about, smd 1 begin : 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, waking friends, and 
lazy enemies, and Hr. Chairman, what Pm 
about to tell you I’m a stanch teetotaler.’ 

‘ Hear, hear, hear,’ everybody cries. ‘I, have 
been* so for now twft— ’ and the Clown sug- 
gests ‘Years.’ ‘No|i minutes. Pd have you 
avoid water as youTwould avoid a bull tiiat 
wasn’t in a chane^'-snop.’ ‘ Hear, hear, hear.’ 

‘ f once knew a friend of mine who drank water 
till he was one solid mass of ice ; and he drank 
tea till the leaves grew out of his nose.’ ‘ Oh, 
oh, hear, hear.* * He got i ?|0 i'a%>you couldn’t 
see him. This, my frieiids, comes of teo^ 
diking r* « Hear, hear, hear.* ‘ I hfipe, kind 
iiicnds, this will be a lesson to you to avoid 


drinking too much*— Then the chairman 
jumps up and says, ‘Beer!* ‘No, no; tea. 
Drink in moderation, and never drink more 
than I do. Two pots of ale, three pirns of 
porter, four glasses of gm, five of rum, and six 
of brandy, is enough for any man at one time. 
Don’t drink more, please.' * Hear, hear, hear,’ 

‘. That will cause you to be in the height of 
bloom. Your nose will blossom; your eyes 
will be bright as two burnt holes in a blanket; 
your head will swell till no hat will fit it. 
These are facts, my friends ; undeniable facts, 
my kind friends.’ ‘ Hour, hear, hear.’ ‘ You 
will get so fat, you’ll take up the pavement to 
walk. I believe, and I tioist, that what I have 
said will not convince you that teetotalism 
and coffeetoialism are the best things ever 
rinvented. Sign the pledge. The pledge-book 
is here. You must all pay a penny ; and if 
you don't keep up your pa 3 rment 8 , you will be 
scratched. With theser^few remarks I now 
conclude my address to you, hoping that every 
friend onlong you is so benevolent as to sub- 
scribe a pot of beer. I shall be happy to drink 
it, to show you how awful a thing it is not to 
become a teetotaller.’ Then they all rush 
fonvord to sign the pledge, and they knock 
Clown over, and he tumbles Silly Billy into 
^]^e barrel up to his neck. Then we alL sing 

‘ I likes a drop of good beer, 

I likes a drop of good beer ; 

Andhaug their eyes if over they tries 
To rob a poor man of his boor.* 

And that ends the meeting. 

“ I was in Greenwich fair, Silly Billy, 
when the celebrated disturbwee with the ■ 
soldiers took place. I was at Smith and Web- 
ster’s booth ( Bicbordson’s that was), and our 
clown was Paul Petro. He had been a bit of 
a fighting man. He was bending down for 
Silly Billy to take a jump over him, and some 
of* the soldiers ran up and' took tho back. 
They knocked his back os they went over, and 
he got shirley. Then came a row. Four of 
them pitched into Paul, and he cries out for 
help. The mob began to pelt the soldiers, and 
they called out to their comrades to assist 
tjiem. A regular confusion ensued. The 
soldiers tumbled us about, and took off their 
belts. They cut PauTs forehead right open. 

I was Silly Billy, and 1 got a broomstick, and 
when one of the soldiers gave me a lick over the 
face with his belt, I pitched him over on the 
mob with my broomstick. I was tumbled 
down the steps among the mob, and hong mo 
if they didn’t pitch into mo too! 1 got the 
awfuilest nose you over see. There was I, in 
my long pinafore, a-wiping up Ihe blood, and 
bo^ my eyes going os black os plums. I cut 
up a side place, and then I sat down to iry 
and put my nose to rights.’ Lord, how 1 did 
look about for plaster ! When I came back 
them was all the fair a fighting. The fighting- 
men came out of their booths and let into tlic 
aolcBezs, who was going about ^urishing their 
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belts and hitting evexybody. At last the 
police came ; two of them was knocked down, 
and sent back on stretchers : bnt at lost, when 
a picket was sent for, all the soldiers— there 
was about forty of them — were walked off. 
They got from six to nine months’ imprison- 
ment; and those that let into the poUce, 
eighteen months. 1 never see such a sight. 
It was all up with poor Silly Billy for that fair, 
for 1 had to wrap my face up in plaster and 
flannel, and keep it so for a week. 

X shouldn’t think there were more than a 
dozen Silly Billys going about at the present 
time ; and out of them there ain't above three 
flrst-raters. I know nearly all of them. When 
fairs ain’t on they go about the streets, either 
witli schools of tumblers or serenaders; or 
else they turn to singing at the concerts. To^ 
be a good Silly Billy, it requires a man with 
heaps of funniment and plenty of talk. He 
must also have a young-looking face, and the 
taller the man the better for it. When 1 go 
out I always do my own gag, and 1 try to 
knock out something new. 1 can take a candle, 
or a straw, or a piece of gingerbread, or any 
mortal thing, and lecture on it. At fairs we 
make our toi^ rather broad, to suit the au- 
dience. 

“ Our best sport is where a girl comes u^ 
on the parade, and stands there before goi^ 
inside — we have immense fun with her. I 
offer to many her, and so does and we 

quarrel as to who proposed to w young 
woman first. 1 swear she’s my gal, and he 
does the saifib.. ^Then we' appe^ to her, and 
teU her wh^^e^ll give her as presents. It 
makes immeine fun. The girls always take 
it in good part, and seem to eojoy it as much 
as the mob in front. If we see that she is in 
any ways shy we drop it, for it’s done for mer- 1 
riment, and not to insult; and we always strive 
to amuse and not to abuse our friends.” 

Billy Bablow. 

Billy Bablow,” is another supposed comic 
character, that usually accompanies either the 
street-dancers or acrobats in their peregrina- 
tions. The dress consists of a oocked-hat and 
red feather, a soldier’s coat (generally a ser- 
geant’s with sash), white trowsers with the legs 
tucked into Wellington boots, a large tin eye- 
glass, and an old broken and ragged umbrella. 
The nose and cheeks are coloured bright red 
with vermilion. The ** comic busmess” con- 
gists of the songs of the ** I^ferry Month of 
May,” and ** Billy Barlow,” together with a 
few old conundrumB and jokes, and sometimes 
(where the halfpence an very plentiful) a 

comic ” dance. The following statement con- 
oeming this peculiar means of obtaining a 
Uving I had from a man whom I had seen 
performing in the streets, dnssed up for the 

S ort, but who came tome so thoroughly altered 
I appearance that 1 could hardly recognise 
him. In plain clothes he had almost a re- 


ispectable appearance, and was remarkably 
clean and neat in his attire. Altogether, in 
his undress, he might have been mistaken for 
I a better kind of mechanic. There was a 
huflibrous expression, however, about liis 
mouth, and a tendency to grimace, that told 
the professional buffoon. **I go about now 
as Billy Barlow,” he said ; “ the character of 
Billy Barlow was originally played at the races 
by a man who is dead. He was about ten 
years at the street business, doing nothing else 
than Billv Barlow in the public thoroughfares, 
and at fairs and races.. He might have mode 
a fortune had he took care on it, sir ; but ho 
was a great drunkard, and spent all he got in 
gin. He died seven years ago — ^where most 
I of the street-performers ends their days — in 
the workhouse. He was formerly a potman 
at some public-house, and got discharged, and 
then took to singing comic songs about the 
streets and fairs. The song of ‘ Billy Barlow' 
(which was very popular then) was among 
the lot that he sung, and that gave liis name. 
He used to sing, too, the song of * I hope I 
don't intrude and for that he dressed up as 
Paul Pry, which is the reason of the old um- 
brella, the eye-glass, and the white tixiwsers 
tucked into the boots, being part of the cos- 
tume at present. Another of his songs was 
the ‘Merry Month of May,' or ‘Follow the 
Brum;' and for that he put on the soldier’s 
coat and cocked-hat and feather, which wo 
wears to this day. After thk he was called 
‘Gener^ Barlow.* When he med, one or two 
took to the same kerachter, and they died in 
the workhouse, like us all. Two months ago 
I thought I'd take to it myself, as tSiere was a 
vacancy in the purfession. I have been for 
thirty years at tbe street business, off and on. 
I am fifty now. I was a muffin and biscuit- 
baker by trade ; but, like the rest on us, I got 
fond of a roving life. My father was a tailor 
by trade, but took to being a supemumeraiy 
at Covent Garden Theayter, where my undo 
was a performer, and when I was nine years 
old I played the port of the child in * PizaiTjO,* 
and after that I was one of the devils what 
dj^ed round my unde in ‘Mother Goose.’ 

[ Wlffii I was fourteen year old my unde ap- 
prenticed me to the*mulfin business, and I 
: stuck to it for five years ; but when I was out 
of my time I made up my mind to cut it, and 
take to performing. , First I played down at a 
booth, for I had always a taste for the comio 
after I had played the devil, and danced round 
my unde in the CoveniLgarden pantomime. 
Some time after that I tolk to play the drum 
and pipes ; and since the! { have been chiefly 
performing as musician^ to different street 
exhibitions. When husiuess is had in the 
winter or wet weather, I make sweetmeats, 
and go about the streets and sell them. I 
never made muffins since I left the business ; 
you see, I’ve no stove nor shop for that, and 
never had the means of raising them^ Sweet- 
meats takes little capital— tofl^, brandy-baUs, 
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and Albert rock isn’t expensive to get up. Be - 1 
sideSy I’m known well among the children in 
the streets, and they likes to patronise the 
purfession for sweetmeats, even though they 
won’t give nothing while you’re a perford|bg ; 
I've done much the same since I took to the 
Billy Barlow, as I did before at the street 
business. We all share alike, and that’s what 
1 did as the drum and pipes. I never dress 
at home. My wife (I’m a married man) knows 
the part I play. She came to see me once, 
and laughed at me fit to bust. The landlord 
nor the feUow-lodgers where 1 live— -I have a 
room to myself — ain’t aWare of what I do; I 
sneaks my things out, and dresses at a public- 
house. It costs us a pot for dressing and a 
pot for undressing. We has the use of the 
tap-room for that. I’m like the rest of the 
world at home — or rather more serious, 
maybe, — though, thank God, 1 don't want for 
food; things is cheap enough now; and ifl 
can't get a living at the bufiboneiy business, 
why I tries sweetmeats, and between the two 
1 do manage to grab on soifiehow, and that's 
more than many of my purfession can dQ. 
My pardner (a street-dancer whom he brought 
with him) must either dance or starve ; and 
there's plenty like liim in the streets of Lon- 
don. I only know of one other Barlow but me 
in the business, and he’s only taken to it after 
mo. Some jokes ain’t fit for ladies to listen to, 
but wot I says is tho best-approved jokes — such 
as has been fashionable for many years, and 
can’t give no ^fience to no one. 1 say to the 
musician, * Well, master,, can you tell me why 
are tbe Thames Tunnel and Hungerford Sus- 
pension Bridge like two joints badly done?' 
He'U say, ‘ No, Mr. Barlow ;* and then I give 
him the answer : * Because one is over-done, 
and the other is under-done.’ Then I raise 
my umbrella, saying,.*! think I'm purwided 
against the weather ;| and as the umbrella is 
all tom and slit, it raises a laugh. Some days 
I get six shillings or seven shillings as my 
share ; sometimes not a quarter of the money, 
jgerhaps 1 may average full eighteen shillings 
fl^week in the summer, or more; but not a 
pound. In the winter, if there’s a subsistoi^ei 
that’s all. Joking is not natural to mS^Md 
I’m a steady man; it’& only in the way of 
business, and I leave it on one side when I’ve 
got my private apparel on’. I never think of my 
public character if I can help it, until I get 
my show-dress on, and I’m glad to get it off 
at night ; and then I think of my home and 
children, and I struggle hard for them, and 
feel disgust oft enoum at having been a tom- 
fool to street fools.’' J 

^Tuoidora Aotous. ^ 

What ore colled strolling actors are those who 
go about the country and play at the various 
fairs and towns. As long as they are" acting 
in a booth they are called canvas actors ; but 
supposing they st^ in a town a few days 


after a fair, or build up in a town where there 
is no fedr, that constitutes what is termed 
private business. 

« We call strolling acting * mumming,’ and 
the actors * mummers.' All spouting is mum- 
ming. A strolling actor is supposed to Imoir 
something of everything. He doesn't always 
^ get a part given to him to learn, but he's 
more often told what character he's to take, 
and what he's to do» and he’s supposed to be 
able to find words capable of illustrating the 
character; in fact, ho bos to *gag,' that is, 
make up words. 

** When old Bichardson was alive, he used 
to make the actors study their parts regularly; 
and there’s Thome and Bennett’s, anil Dou- 
glas’s, and oilier large travelling concerns, 
that do so at the present time ; but where 
there's one that does, there’s ten that don't. 
I was never in one that did, not to study the 
parts, and I have been mumming, on and off, 
these ten years. 

“ There’s very few penny gafik in London 
where they speak; in fact, I only know one 
where they do. It ain’t allowed by law, and 
the police are uncommon sewere. They gener- 
I ballets and dumb acting, singing 

and dancing, and such-like. 

** I never heard of such a thing as a canvas 
:^heatre being prosecuted for having speaking 
plays performed, so long as a fair is going on, 
but if it hil^lds at other times I have known 
the ma^r to object to it, and order the com- 
pany away. When we go to pitch^in a town, 
we always, if it’s a qiiiet onq, ask permission 
of the mayor to let us build. i’ 

« The mummers have got a. SiOng of their 
own, which parlies connected with tiie perfes- 
sion generally use. It is called * mummers' 
slang,' and I have been told that it's a com- 
pound of broken Italian and French. Soma 
of ^0 Bomanee is also mixed up with it. 
This, for instance, is tho slang for * Give me a 
glass of beer,’— ‘Your nabs sparkle my nabs,* 
‘a drop of beware.’ * I have got no money* 
is, ‘ My nabs has nonti dinali.' I'll give you a 
few sentences. 

“ ‘ Parni ’ is rain ; and * toba ' is ground. 

“ ‘Nanti numgare* is — No food. 

“ ‘ Nanti fogare ’ is— No tobacco. 

“ ‘ Is his nabs a bonapross?' — Is he good for 
something to drink 7 

“ ‘ Nanti, his nabs is a keteva homer '—No, 
he’s a bad sort. 

“‘The casa will parker our nabs multi* 
means,— This house will tumble down. 

“ Vada the glaze’ is — ^Look at the window. 

“ These are nearly all the mummers’ slang 
words we use; but they apply to different 
meanings. We call breakfast, dinner, tea, 
supper, all of them ‘ numgare ;* and all beer, 
brandy, water, or soup,' are ‘ beware.’ We call 
everybody * his nabs,' or ‘ her nabs.’ I went 
among the penny-ice men, who are Italian 
chaps, and I found that they were speaking a 
lot of muminers* slang. It is a good deal 
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Italian. We think it must have originated out of six. *Fair Itosaniond' istoosentiznen- 
from ItaliaxiB who went about doing panto> tol. They like a comedy man, and the one 
mimeeh . in 'Fair Bbsamond’ isnt nothing. They like 

. ** Now, the way we count money is nearly all the secret-chamber scene in ^ Blue Beard.' It’s 
0^ it Italian; from one faithing up to a gen|piUy done by the scene .rolling up end 
shilling is this:— discwering another, with skeletons painted on 

** ‘Patina, nadsa, oni sol^ duey soldi, tray the back, and blue fire. We always carried 
soldi, quatro soldi, chinqni soldi, say soldi, that scene with us wherever we went, and for 
seter soldi, otter soldi, novra soldi, deshra the other pieces the same scenes did. At 
soldi, lettra soldi, and a bioulc.' A half-crown Star's, our scenes were somewhat about ten 
is a ‘ metsa carroon a ‘ carroon ' is a crown ; feet wide and eight feet high. They all rolled 
^metsapunta’ is holf-a-sovereign ; a ‘pimta’ up, and there were generally about four in 
is a pound. Even with these few words, by working order, with ' the drop curtain, which 
mixing them up with a few English ones, we made five. 

can talk away as fast os if we was using our "You may put the price of a good fair 
own language. theatrical booth down at from fifty pounds to 

“ Slumming at fairs is harder than private two hundred and fifty pounds. There’s some 
business, because you have to perform so of them more expensive still. For instance, 
many times. You only wear one dress, and the paintings alone on the front of Douglas's 
all the actor is expected to do is to stand up Shakesperian theotTO, must have cost seventy 
to the dances outside and act in. He'll have pounds ; and his ^^s must have cost a deaL 
to dance perhaps sixteen quadrilles in the for he's got a privftio theatre at Bolton, 
course of the day, and act about as often he works tliem there as well as at fairs, 
inside. The company generally work in " The ‘ Bottle Imp ’ is a very effective fair 
shares, or if they pay by the day, it's about piece. It opens with a scene of Venice, and 
four or five shillings a-day. When you go to Willebald and Albert, which is the comedy 
get engaged, the first question is, ‘What can man and the juvenile. The, comic man's 
you do ?’ and the next, ‘ Do you find your own principal line is, ‘ I’ll tell your mother,’ every 
properties, such as russet boots, your dress, time Albert wants to go and see his sweet- 
hat and feathers, &c ?’ Of course they like heart, or if he’s doing anything that he thinks* 
your dress tlie better if it’s a showy ono ; and improper. In the firat act Albert goes to his 
it don’t much matter about i,ta co^esponding sweetheart’s house, and the father consents to 
with the piece. For instance, llenry the their union, provided he can gain so many 
Second, in,.' Fair Bosamond,’ always comes on ducats. Albert then finds out a stranger, who 
with a cavidier's dress, and nobody notices is Nicolo, who asks him to gamble with him at 
the difference of costume. In fact., the same dice : Albert says he is poor. Nicolo says he 
dresses are used over and over again for the once was poor, hut now he has gr^t wealth, 
same pieces. The general dress for the ladies He then tells Albert, that if he likes he can be 
is a velvet skirt with a satin stomacher, with a rich too. He says, ‘ Have you not heard of 
gold band round the -^aist and a pearl band imps and bottle imps?’ ‘ Stuff!’ says Albert; 
on the fbrehead. They, too, wear the same ‘ me, indeed ! a poor artist ; I have heard of 
dresses' for all the pieces. A regular fair show such things, but I he^d them^ not.* ' But, 
has only a small compass of dmsses, for they boy,’ says Nicolo, ‘ 1 hav€^ that in my possession 
only goes to the some places once in a-year, will make you rich indeed ; a drop of the 
and of course their costumes ain’t remem- elixir in tins bottle, rubbed on the outside, 
bered. will give you all you require ; and if ever you 

" The principal fair pieces are * Blue Beard,’ wish to port with it, you must sell it for lo&j 
‘ Bobert, duke of Normandy,' and ' Fair Bosa- than you gave.’ He gives three ducats for it, 
mond, or the Bowers of Woodstock.' 1 recoU and as he gives the money the demon laughs 
lect once they played ‘Maria Maitin,’ at a from the side, * Ha! •ha I ha! mine, mine!’ 
fair, in a company 1 was with, and we played Albert looks amazed. Nicolo says, ‘ Ah, 
that in cavalier costume ; and so wo did ' The youth ! may you know more happiness than I 
Murder at Stanfield Hall,’ Bush’s affair, in have whilst I hod that in my possession :’ and 
dresses of the time of Charles the Second. then he goes off. Albert then tries the power 
t "An actor’s share will average for a fair at of the bottle. He says, ‘What, b&! I wish 
five shillings a-day, if the fair is anything at for wine,’ and it’s show'd on from the side, 
all. When we don’t work we* don’t get paid. As ho is drinking, Wftebald exclaims, ‘ O 
so that if we only do one fair a-week, that’s dear, 0 dear ! Tve been l&ldng for my master, 
fifteen shillings, unless., we stop to do a day 0 that I were only safe tRick again in Thiead- 
^ ^ or two private business Ber the fair. needle-street ! I’ll nevey go hunting pretty 

Fair Bosamond’ isn’t so good a piece as girls again. Oh, won’t I tdl his mother!’ 

* Blue Beard,’ for that’s^a great fair piece, and ‘ How nowi caitiff 1 —Leave me ! ’ says Albert. 

. a never-failing draw. Rye years ago 1 was 'AU right,’ 6ay§ Willebald ; ‘111 leave you— 
wMh a company — Star and Lewis were the won’t I tell your mother!* 

- managers. Then ‘Blue Beard’ was -“When t^ehald goes, Albert wishes for 

pmy^lgfoiiuite^'piecei and we played^ it five fairs sleepy, and the Bottle replies, ^ All your 
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wishes shall he gratifted, excepting one. Sleep 
you cannot have while I am in your posses- 
sion/ The demon then seizes him by the 
throat, and Albert falls on stage, demon 
exulting over him. Enter Willebald, who, 
seeing the demon, cries, * Murder ! murder ! 
Oh, won’t 1 tell their mothers !’ and that ends 
the first act. 

“ In the second and last act, Albert gives 
Willebald instructions to sell the bottle ; ‘ but 
it is to be for less than three ducats.' Willc- 
bald says, ‘ No marine-storekeeper would 
ghe three ducats fur an old bettio but ho 
goes off shouting, out ‘ Who’ll buy a bottle ? 
Who’ll buy a bottle?’ In the next scene, 
Willebald is stiU shouting his bottle for sale, 
with folks laughing olf stage and dogs bark- 
ing. He says, ‘ Ah ! laugh away. It’s well to 
be merry, but I’m obliged to cry — ^IVho’U buy 
a bottle?’ He then he's ‘not going 
walkhig about all day soi^ng a bottle ;* and 
then lio says he’s got two dUcats, and he’ll 
buy the bottle liimself, sooner than trudge 
about Venice. Then he says, ‘ Oh, Mr. Bottle, 
here are the ducats ; now you are mine.' Then 
the demon cries, ‘Mine, mine!’ He says it 
was only tho wind. Then lie says, ‘ Oh, how I 
wish I was at home again, and hoard my little 
brothers and sisters singing !’ And instantly 
from tho sides you hoar, ‘ Boys and girls come 
out to play!' Then Willebald says, ‘I wish 
you’d hold your tongue, you little brutes !’ and 
they cease, l^xt he complains that he’s so 
poor, and he wishes it would rain gold on him, 
and then down comes a shower. Then in 
comes Albert, who asks whether the bottle 
has boon sold ; lui'd Willebald replies that 
it’s all right. ‘ Thank heavens,’ cries Albert; 

‘ but yet I ijity the miserable wretch who has 
bought it.’ ‘What do you mean? 0 dear, 
O dear ! to frightoniono so ! I'll tell your 
mother!’ ‘Know y« not, caitiff I ’ continues 
Albert, ‘that that little contains a demon? 
0 what a weight hasl thou removed from my 
heart!' As Willebtid is deploring his lot, 
dfitf^r a poor man, who asks for a drink. of 
water ; and WiBcbald tells him ho can’t give 
Mm any water, but he has an elixir he sliaLl 
have Yoiy cheap. The* old man replies that 
he hasn’t got more than a petaiii, which is the 
sixtieth part of a farthing. However, Wille- 
bald sells him the bottle ; and as it’s the 
smallest coin in tho world, and the bottle 
can’t go no cheaper, the demon rushes in and 
se^es the beggar, wlip turns out to be Nicolo, 
the first who sold tlft bottle. As he is being 
carried off, WUlebaM cries out, ‘ For shamot 
.you ugly devil ! to bmt tho old gentleman like j 
that ! Won’t 1 tell|your mother !’ and down | 
comes tho curtain. * 

“ Tho ‘ Bottle Imp* is a very successful j 
romantic drama. There’s plenty of blue fire I 
in it. The ‘ Bottle Imp * have it at eveiy 
entrance (hat fallow do. There is some booths 
that ore fonder of tiko ^ BotUe Imp’ than any 
other piece. We played it at Bill Weale's 
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theatre more than any other drama. The 
imp is always acted by a man iu a cloak with 
a mask on. You can see his cavalier boots 
under his cloak, but that don’t matter to 
holiday folk when once they know it’s intended 
to be a demon. 

“It's a very jolly life strolling, and I 
wouldn’t leave it for any other if 1 had my 
choice. At times it’s hard lines ; but for my 
part I prefer it to any other. It’s about fifteen 
shillings a- week fur certain. If you can make 
up your mind to sleep in the booth, it ain’t 
such bad pay. But the most of t he men go to 
lodgings, and they don’t forget to boast of it. 
‘Where do you lodge?’ one’ll ask. ‘ Oh, I 
lodged at such a place,' says another; for 
we’re all first-rato fellows, if you can get any- 
body to believe us. 

“Muinnicrs’ feed is a herring, which we 
call a pheasant. After pei-fornmiico we gene- 
rally disperse, and those who lm\o lodgings 
go to ’em ; but if any sleep in tho booth, turn 
iu. Berhaps there’s a batch of coffee brought 
forwai'ds, a subscription sui^pcr ol‘ three. The 
coffee and sugar is i>ut in a kettle and boiled 
up, and then served up in what we can get : 
either a saucepan lid, or a cocoa-nut shell, or 
a x>ublicun‘s pot, or wliatever they can get. 
Mummers is the poorest, fiashest, and moat 
independent race of men going. If you was 
t») offer somo of them a shilling they’d refuse 
it, thougli ibe most of them would talc it. 
The generality of them is cobblers’ lads, and 
tailoi*s’ aj^prentices, and clerks, and llicydo 
account for that by tlieir having so iimch time 
to study over their work. 

“ Private business is a better sort of acting. 
There we do nearly the entire piece, witJi only 
tlie didicult parts cut out. We only do the 
outline of the story, and gag it up. Wo’vo 
done various plays of Shakspeare in this way, 
such as ‘ Hamlet' or ‘ Othello,’ but only on 
benefit occasions. Then wo go as near ns 
memory will let us, but we must never appear 
to be stuck for words. Our i)rico3 of admis- 
sion in the country for private business is 
threepence and sixpence, or sometimes six- 
pence or one shilling, for it all depends upon 
the town, but in London .it’s oftoner one 
penny and twopence. We only go to the out- 
sldrts and act there, for they won’t allow us in 
the streets. The principal parts for pitching 
the booth for private business in London, is 
about Locks-fields, Walworth. We openoll 
there about six ^ears ago last Easter. 

“ Our rehearsals for a piece are the funniest 
things in the world. Perhap.s we are going 
to play ‘The Floating Beacon, or The Weird 
Woman of tho Wreck.’ The manager will, 
when tho night’s perfoimiance is over, call tho 
company together, and he’ll say to the low- 
oomedyman, ‘ Now, you play Jack Junk, and 
this is your part: you’re supposed to fetch 
Frederick for to go to sea. Frederick gets 
j eapsued hi tho boat, and gets aboard of the 
I floating beacon. You go to search for him« 
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and the smugglers tell you he’s not aboard, 
and they give you the lie; then yon say, 
* What, the lie to a English sailor ! ' and you 
chuck your quid in his eye, saying, ‘ I’vo had 
it for the last fourteen days, and now I scud it 
■with a full gail into your lubberly eye.' Then 
you have to get Frederick off.* 

“ Then the manager will turn to the juve- 
nile, and say, ‘ Now, sir, you’ll play Frederick. 
Now then, Frederick, you’re in love with a girl, 
and old Winslade, the father, is very fond of • 
you. You get into the boat to go to the ship, 
and you’re wrecked and get on to the beacon. 
You’re very faint, and stagger on, and do a 
back fall. You’re picked up by the weird wo- 
man, and have some dialogue with her; and 
liien you have some dialogue "with the two 
smugglers, Ormoloff and Augerstoff. You 
pretend to sleep, and they’re going to stab you, 
when the wild woman screams, and you awake 
and have some more dialogue. Then they 
bring a bottle, and you begin drinking. You 
change the cups. Then there's more dialogue, 
and you tackle Ormaloff. Then you discover 
your mother and embrace. Jack Junk saves 
you. Form a picture with your mother, the 
girl, and old Winslade, and Jack Junk over 
you.' 

** That's his part, and he's got to put it to- 
gether and do the talk. 

** Then the manager turns to Ormaloff and 
Augerstoff, and says : * Now, you two play the 
smugglers, do you hear? You're to try and 
poison the young fellow, and you’re defeated.’ 

“ Then he say to the wild woman : ‘ You're 
kept as a prisoner aboard the beacon, where 
your husband has been murdered. You have 
refused to become the wife of Ormaloff. Your 
child has been thrown overboard. You dis- 
cover him in Frederick, and you scream when 
they are about to stab him, and also when he’s 
about to. drink. Make as much of it as you 
can, please ; and don’t forget the scream.' 

“ ‘ Winslade, you know your part. You’ve 
only got to follow Junk.* 

“ * You’re to play the lady, you Miss. 
You’re in love with Frederick. You know the 
old business: 'What! to port thus? Alas! 
alas ! never to this moment have 1 confessed 
I love you ! * * 

That’s a true picture of a mumming re- 
hearsal, whether it's fair or private business. 
Some of the young chaps stick in their parts. 
They get the stage-fever and knocking in the 
knees. We've had to shovq them on to the 
scene. They keep on asking what they’re to 
say. 'Oh, say anything!’ we tell ’em, and 
push ’em on to the sti^e. 

" If a man’s not gifted with the gab, he's 
no good at a booth. I've been with a chap 
acting ‘ Mary Woodbine,’ and he hasn’t known 
a word of his part. Then, when he’s stuck, 
he has seized me by the throat, and said, 

‘ Caitiff! dog! be sure thou provest my wife 
unfaithful to me.’ Then 1 saw his dodge, and 
1 said, ' Oh, my lord ! ’ and he continued — 


' Give me the proof, or thou hadst best been 
bom a‘ dog.’ Then I answered, ‘My lord, 
you wrong your wife, and torture me ;’ and he 
said, ‘ Forward, then, liar ! dog!’ and we both 
rushed off. 

“ We were acting at Lock’s-fields, Walworth, 
once, doing private business, when we got 
into trouble, and were all put into prison for 
playing without a license. We had built up 
in a piece of private ground — in a dust-yard 
known as Calf’s — and we had been there 
eleven months doing exceedingly well. We- 
treated the policeman evciy 'night, and gave 
him as much, with porter and money, that was 
equal to one shilling a-night, which was token 
up from the company. It was something like 
a penny a-piece for the policeman, for we 
were rather afraid of something of the kind 
happening. 

“ It was about the time that * Oliver Twist* 
was making such ^a success at the other 
theatres, and so we did a robbery from it, and 
brought out our version as ‘ The Golden Far- 
mer.’ Instead of having an artful dodge, we 
called our comic character Jimmy Twitcher, 
and made him do all the artful-dodgery busi- 
ness. Wc had three performances a-night in 
those days. We was in our second perform- 
ance, and Jimmy Twitcher was in the act of 
getting through the window, and Hammer, 
the auctioneer, was asleep, saying in his sleep, 
'Knock ’em down! going! going! gone!’ 
when I saw the police in privatt clothes rising 
from the front seats, and coming towards the 
stage. They opened the side door, and let 
the other police in, about forty of th/'m. Then 
the inspector said, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
forbid any of you to move, as 1 arrest those 
people for performing ■without a license.’ No- 
body moved. Three poUce look hold of me, 
one at each arm, and oo at the back of the 
neck. They wouldn’t olrew us to change our 
dresses, nor to take our ^er clothes, though 
they were close by. Tl^sy marched us off to 
the Walworth station, ^'ilong with about a 
himdred of the spectators, for some of them 
got away. My "wife went to fetch my clothes 
for me, and they took her, too, and actually 
locked her up all night, though she was so 
near her pregnancy that the doctor ordered 
her pillows to sleep on. In the morning the/ 
took us alL before the magistrate. The au- 
dience were fined one shilling a-head, or seven 
days ; but they paid the shilling. We were 
all fined twenty shilling, or fourteen days. 
Some paid, but I coul^i’t raise it, so I was 
walked off. R 

« We were all in an aVul fright when we 
found ourselves in the Lplice-oell that night. 
Some Said we should get six months, others 
twelve, and all we could say was, ‘ 'V^at on 
earth ■will our oid women do?’ 

“ We were all in our theatrical costumes. 
I was Hammer, the auctioneer, dressed in a 
long white coat, with the swallow-tails touch- 
mg the ground, and blue bottoms. I had a 
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long figured cliintz waistcoat, and a pair of 
drab knee-breeches, grey stockings, and low 
shoes, and my hat was a white one with a low 
crown and broad brim, like a Quaker’s. To 
complete it, I wore a full bushy wig. As we 
were being walked off from Walworth to 
Kennington-lane, to go before the magistrate, 
the tops of the houses and the windows were 
full of people, waiting to see us come along in 
our dresses. They laughed more than pitied 
us. The police got pelted, and I caught a 
severe blow by accident, from a turnip out of 
a greengrocer’s shop. 

** 1 served all the time at Kingston, in my 
theatrical dress. I had nothing but bread and 
water all the time, with gruel for breakfast 
and supper. 1 had to pick oakum and make 
mats. I was only there two days before I was 
made deputy- wardsman, for they saw I was a 
decent sort of fellow. I was very much cut 
up, thinking of the wife so near her confine- 
ment. It was very hard, I thought, putting 
us in prison for getting our bread, for we never 
had any warning, whatever our master may 
have had. I can tell you, it was a nail in my 
coffin, these fourteen days, and one of us, of* 
the name of Chau, did actually die through 
it, for he was of a very delicate constitution, 
and the cold laid hol^f him. Why, fellows 
of our life and animation, to be shut up like 
that, and not allowed to utter a word, it was 
dreadful severe. 

“ At this timS a little penny work came out, 
entitled the ‘ Groans of the Gallows.’ I was 
working at an establishment in Whitechapel, 
and it wa84houghtthat something fresh would 
be a draw, and it was suggested that we should 
play this ‘ Groans of the Gallows,’ for eveiy- 
thing about hanging was always a hit. There 
was such a thing as ten people in the piece, 

>: and five was promineiii characters.' We got it 
written by one of tia company, and it was 
called * The Groans pf the Gallows, or The 
Hangman's Career, illustrated with pictures.' 
This is how, we bilught it out. After an 
overture, the curtaiir rose and discovered a 
group on the stage, all with pots and pipes, 
gin measures, &c. They sing, ‘We won’t go 
home till morning,’ airtl ‘Kightly’s a jolly 
good fellow.’ Here the hangman is carousing 
with them, and his wife comes in and upbraids 
him with his intoxicating habits, and tells 
him that he spends all the money instead of 
purviding food for the children. A quarrel 
ensues, and he knoclA her down with a quart 
I pot and kills her. I "jm the hangman. There 
i is then a picture of Aazement from all, and 
he’s repenting of he’s done. He then 
says, * This comes om little drinking. From 
the half-pint to the pint, from the pinifto the 
pot, and so on, till ruin stares me in the face. 

I Not content with starving my children, I have 
murdered my wife. Oh that this may be a 
moral to f^l!’ 

“ The officers come in and arrest him, when 
I enters the sheriff, who tells him that he has 
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forfeited his life ; hut that there is a vacancy 
for the public executioner, and that if ha mW 
accept Uie office his life shall bo spared. He 
accepts the office, and all the characters groan 
at him. This ends the first scone. In the 
second enters Kightly and two officers, who 
have got him and accuse him of murder. Ho 
is taken off proclaiming his innocence. Scene 
the third. . Kightly discovered at table in con- 
demned cell, a few months supposing to have 
elapsed. The bell is tolling, and the hour of 
seven is struck. Enter sheritfe with hangman, 
and they tell him to do his duty. They then 
leave him, and he speaks thus : ‘ At length, 
then, two little months only have elapsed, and 
you, my friend and pot-companion, aye, and 
almost brother, are the first victim that 1 
have to execute for murder,’— and I shudder 
you know — * which I know you are innocent of. 
Am I not a murderer, and do I not deserve 
hanging more than you? but the law will 
have it's way, and I, the tool of that law, must 
carry it into force. It now becomes my pahxful 
duty to pinion your arms.' Then I do so, and 
it makes such a thrill through the houso. ‘ 1 
now tolce' you from this place to your execu- 
tion, where you will be suspended for one 
hour, and then it is my duly to out you down. 
Have you any request to make?’ He cries 
‘ None !’ and I add, ‘ Then follow me.’ I always 
come on to that scene with a white night-cap 
and a halter on my arm. All the audience was 
silent as death as I spoke, and with tears in 
their eyes. Scene the fourth. Gallows beiiijf 
erected by workmen. That's a picture, yod 
know, our fixing thd top beam with a hammer, 
another at the bottom, and a third arranging 
the bolt at the top. The bell still tolling, you 
know. Ah, it brought it home to ono or two 
of them, I con tell you. As soon as the work- 
men have finished they go off. Enter pro- 
cession of sheriff, parson, hangman, and the 
victim, with two officers behind. The parson 
asks the victim if he has any request to make, 
and he still says ‘ None,’ only he is innocent. 
The sheriff then tell the han^an to do his 
duty. He then places the wmte cap over the 
I man’s head, and the noose about his neck, 

I and is about leaving to draw, the bolt, when I 
exclaim, ‘Something here tells me that 1 
[ ought not to hang this man. He is innocent, 
I a^ 1 know it. 1 cannot, and 1 will not take 
I his life.* Enter officer in haste, with pardon 
j for Kightly. I then say, * Kightly, you are 
free; live and b^happy, and I am—’ Here 
the sheriff adds, ‘ Boomed to the galleys for 
life.* That’s because I refused to kill him, you 
know. 1 then exclaim, ‘Then 1 shell he 
knowing that I have not taken this 
man's life, and be thus enabled to give up the 
office of executioner and it’s most horrid 
paraphernalia.* Then there’s blue fire and 
end of piece. 

“ That piece was very successfiil, and run 
for. three weeks. It drew in a deal of money. 
The boys used to run after me in the 
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streets end coll me Calcraft, so great was 
the hit 1 made in the part On one oc- 
casion a woman was to be himg, and I was 
going along Newgate, past the prison, on the 
Snnday evening. There was a quantity of 
people congregated, and some of tlic lads 
then recognised me from seeing me act in the 
‘ Groans from the (rallows,* and they sung out 
‘ Here comes Calcraft !’ Every eye was turned 
towards me. Some said, * No, no; that ain't 
him but the boys replied, * Oh, yes it is ; 
that’s the man that played it at the gaff.’ Of 
course I mi/zlod, for fear of a stone or two. 

“ The pay of an actor in private business 
varies lr(«Ti two sliillings and sixpence to 
three shii lings, and each man is also supposed 
to sing two songs in each performance, which 
mahes three performances a night besides 
porfonuing a sketch. Your engagement lasts 
as long as you suit the audience ; for if you're 
a favourite you may have such a thing as nine 
mouths at a time. 'Whenever w'e have a 
bciieiit it’s a ticket one, which amounts to 
two hundred tickets and your night’s salary, 
■wliicli gem-rally brings you in apound, with your 
pay included. There's one in the company 
generally has a benefit every Thursday, so 
that your turn comes once in about six months, 
for tiie musicians, and the checktakers, and all 
has their turn. 

** The expense of putting a new i>iece on the 
stage is not more than a pound, and that in- 
cludosnew scenery. They never do such a thing 
as buy new dresses. Perhaxjs they pay such 
a thing as six sliillings a-wcek for their ward- 
robe to hire the dresses. Some givea as much 
as ten shillings ; but then, naturally, Uie cos- 
tume is more showy. All that we are sup- 
pospd to find is russet boots, a set of flcsli- 
iiigs, a ballet shirt, and a wig. 

“ Town work is the more quiet and more 
pneral-hiisincss like. There’s no casualty in 
it, for you're not in shares, but on salaries, 
and al’ter your w'ork thero’s your money, for 
Avo are paid nightly. I have knowm as much 
as thirty-five shillings a-wcek given at one of 
those theatres, w'heu the admission is only a 
penny and twopence. Where I was at it 
Avould hold from six to seven hundred people, 
and there Avas three peiformauces a-uight; 
and, indoc'd, on Saturdays and Mondays gene- 
rally four. W’o have no extra pay for extra 
performances. The time allowed for cacli 
representation is from one hour to an hour and 
three-qu.‘i’’lers. If Ave find there is a likeli- 
hood of a fourth house, Afe leave out a 
song each singer, and that saves half an 
hour. As soon as one house is turned out 
another comes in, for they are alAvays w'aitiiig 
outside the doors, and there is a rush imme- 
diately the house is empty. We begin at six 
and are over by a few minutes before twelve. 
When Ave do speaking pieces we have to do it 
OQ the sly, as we should bo stopped and get 
into trouble.” 


Ballet FEBrouuEus. 

“ The Ballet,” said a street-dancer to me, “ is a 
very favourite amusement with the people who 
go to cheap penny theatres. They arc all 
comic, like pantomimes; indeed, they come 
under that term, only there’s no comic scenes 
or transformations. They’re like the story 
of a pantomime, and nothing else. Nearly 
all the popular clowns are famous for their 
ballet performances ; they take the comic parts 
mostly, and the pantaloons take tlie old men’s 
parts. Ballets have been favourites in this 
country for forty or fifty year. There is alAvays 
a comic part in every ballet. I have known 
ballets to bo veiy popular for ever since I cun 
remember, — and that’s thirty years. At all 
the gafis, wliere tliey are afraid to speak 
their parts, they always have a ballet. Every 
one in London, and there are plenty of them, 
have one every night, for it’s very seldom j^ey 
venture upon a talking play. 

In oil ballets the costume is fanciful, 
young ladies come on in short petticoai^ 
like them at the opera. Some of the girla 
Ave have arc tlio same as have boon in tlio 
opera corps-de-ballet. Mr. Elexmore, the ce- 
lebrated cloAvn, is a bnUet pcrformoi-, mid 
there’s not a greater rfan going for the ballet 
that ho appears in, culled ‘ The Dancing Scotch- 
man.’ Thero’s Paul TTciring, too; lie’s veiy 
famous. He’s the only man 1 knoAv of that 
can i>lay Punch, for ho works the siieaker in 
his nioutli ; and he’s been a great Punch-and- 
Judy man in his time. He’s verj^, clover iu 
* The Sprite of the Vineyard, or the Merry 
Devil of Como.’ They’ve been plujing it at 
Cromorne lately, and a very successful aflair 
it was. 

“ When a professional goes to a gaff to get 
an engagement, they in ! oncral inquires wlie- 
ther he is a good ballet pCformer. lil veiy thing 
depends upon that. The?' Mso acts ballets at 
some of the concort-roiniK. At the llising 
Sun, Ku^ditsbridge, as® well as the BroAVu 
Bear, Kniglusbridgo, they piny thorn for a 
AA’Cek at a lime, and then drop them for a fort- 
night for a change, and perhaps have tumblers 
instead; then they have them again for a week, 
and so on. In Hatch ffo HighAvay, nt Ward’s 
Hoop and Grapes, and also tlie Albion, and 
the Prince Regent, they always play ballots at 
staled intervals. Also the Effingham Saloon, 
Whitechapel, is a celebrat* d ballet-hou so. The 
admission to all these rouses is 2d. I be- 
^lieve. At the Highway,! j»vhc?n the ships ai-e 
up and the sailors asheUe; business is veiy 
brisk, and they ore admilSed to the rooms gro- 
tuitousl^ ; and a fine thinf they make of them, 
for they are good-hearted fellows and don’t 
mind what money they spend. I’ve knov^m one 
who was a litde way gone to chuck ludf-a- 
croAvn on the stage to some actor, and I’ve 
known otheiw to spend a pound at oho bit,— 
standing to all round! One night, when 1. 
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was perfomung ballets at the Bismg ^ Snn, 
Knightsbridge, Mr. Hill, the Qdeen’s coach- 
man, threw mo two half-crowns on to the stage. 
We had been supposed to be fighting,— I and 
my mate, — and to have got so exhausted we 
fell down, and Mr. Hill come and poured' 
three glasses of port-wine negus down our 
tliroats as we laid. Tve repeatedly had la. 
and Gs. thrown to mo by the grooms of the 
difibrent people of nobility, sn^ as the Bus- 
sells and various other families. 

“ A good ballet performer will get averaging 
from a pound to 35«. a-week. They call Paid 
Herring a star, and he is one, for he always 
draws wherever he goes. I generally get my 
25s., that’s my running price, though 1 try for 
my 30s. ; but 255. is about my mark. I have 
always made Paul Herring my study, and I 
try to get to perform with him, for he’s the 
best clown of the day, and a credit to work with. 

“ It's impossible to say how many ballet 
performers there are. There are such a host 
of them it’s impossible to state that, for they 
change so. Then a great many are out of em- 
ployment until Christmas, for that generally 
fills the vacancies up. My wife does a little in 
hollets, though she is principally a poses plas- 
liquo girl. I married iny wife off the table. 

“ One of the most successful ballets is the 
Statue Blanche. It has been performed at 
eveiy theatre in London, botli the cheap and 
the rt'gular. The SuiToy is an enoimous 
idaco fur it. It ciflnc out, I believe, in Grimaldi’s 
lime. It was played a fortnight ago at the 
Bower, and I took the part of the old man, 
and I was teiy successful ; so far so, that I 
got a situation for Christmas. It’s an excel- 
lent plot, and runs an hour and a quarter to 
play. 

“ It begins with a romantic \iow, with a 
cottage on the right hind, and white palings 
rf)urid it, and a quantiw of straw laying on the 
stage. The villagers nd the lover come on. 
Lover goes to cottage lloor and knocks three 
tii]|es, when Indy appfcs at window. He bal- 
lets to her, ‘ Will you come down here and 
dance ? ’ She comes, and they all do a country 
dance. At tlio end of the dance the old man 
is heard to cough inside* cottage. He opens 
the window and sees the girl outside, and 
shakes his fist at her. The lover hides be- i 
hind the lady. He comes out and sends his | 
diiughter into cottage, and sends the lover off 
about his business, ^le refuses to do so. I 
The old man malces nlblow at him with his 
stick ; he makes anoher, when lover bobs 
down and stick strils^ppPierrot in the face, and 
knocks him down. Pierrot is the Simp- 1 
kin of the ballet, on^he’s dressed in white, 
with long sleeves, ana a w'hite face, ondP white 
scalp on his head. The ballet is from the 
F rench, and its real title is ‘ La Statue Blanche,’ 
though we call it ‘ The Statue Blanche/ 

, “ Lover 4s driven off stage, and old man 
picks up Simpkin, and ballets to him that he’s 
very sorry but he thought it was the lover, and 
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teHs him to hide under the straw which is on 
the stage, and that if the lover comes again to 
lay hedd of him, to call assistance', lie 
hides, and old man goes into cottage. 

“ Lover comes a^ain with villagers carrying 
flails, and they begin to thresh this straw with 
Simpkin under it. Tliey thresh him round 
stage. He knocks at door three times, and 
the third blow knocks old man in the face. 
Out he comes staggering. The old man 
threatens to sack lover. He goes into cottage 
and brings out lover’s bundle, and throws it to 
lover, and sends him away. The h>ver appeals 
to old man, but all to no use. The lover then 
ballets to him that he has got no money, so 
the old man hands his purse, which Simpkin 
takes and carries up stage. The lover still 
asks for money, and the old man is astonished, 
and then tunis round and sees Simpkin, and 
makes him return it. Exit old man and Simp- 
kin into cottage, leaving lover on stage. Ho 
leans against wing very disconsolate, when an 
artist comes on with a scrap-book to sketch 
the scene. Ho asks the lover what is the mat- 
ter, and then he tolls him he has a plan if 
lover will become a sketchcr ; and if he likes to 
do so, he will make a statue of him and sell 
him to the old man, as he deals in antiquities, 

: and by that plan he will he able to gain the 
I girl. They go off, and another old man comes 
on and knocks at door, which old father opens^ 
and thinking it is lover tumbles him over. lie 
then says he’s veiy sorry for mistaking him for 
the lover. They make it up, and tlie old man 
says he has plenty of money, and has come to 
many the daughter. They embrace, and old 
father invites old man to step inside and liavo 
something to drink. As the second old man 
is going in, tho Simpkin jumps over his lieful 
and hides ; and old man swears it is the lover, 
and hunts for him, but can’t find him, and 
enters cottage. The scjcond scene has got tho 
tea business in it, and the blacking of tlie old 
lover’s foce. The comic business hero is, tlicy 
are having tea, and Simpkin is waiting on 
them, and does every thing very clumsy. IIo 
carries on the old business of stirring the 
tea up with a candle, and then he puts tho 
dirty kettle on tho cloth and lUiikcs a mark ; so 
he thinks for a minute, and then wipes the 
bottom of the kettle with the old lover’s 
handkerchief when he is not looking. Then 
Simpkin steals .the milk-jug, and as he is 
drinking the old father hits him on the 
stomach, and makes him sputter in old lover’s 
fhee, who instantly snatches up the dirty 
haudkercliief to wipe his face, and blacks it 
aU.ovcr with tho soot from tlio bottom of tho 
kettle. Then there is some comic business 
about Simpkin breaking the tea-things, and 
bursting a coat in two; and then scene 
changes tb a romantic view, with a pedestal in 
the centre, and statue on it. The old father 
comes on with the girl and Simpkin, and the 
’ villagers, who have all come to view the statue, 
i The old man then calls the artist, and tells him 
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to wind tip the statue thot ho may aco how it 
works. The statue does soveral positions, and 
the old man huys it. They nil go off but 
Bimpkiu, tlie lady, and the old man. (The 
statue is still on the pedestal, you know.) The 
old man cautions Simpkiu not to touch the sta- 
tue, for he’s going away. As Boon an he is gone, 
Siinpkin goes and winds it up until he breaks 
the spnng. Then in comes the old man again, 
and the fool goes to a comer and pretends to 
he asleep. 11c is pulled up by the car and 
.shown \vjiat lie has done, and is about to 
be beati;n, when girl intercedes and puts 
the still ue to rights. They go ofl‘, leaving 
Siriipkin wit.li the statue. Lady returns, and 
Btntiio jimi])s down and embraces her. The 
statue then lakes off his helmet and wig, and 
chucks it at. .Simpkin, and rushes off with girl, 
nrtd the clown mounts the pedestal. Enter 
old man, who bidlets that ho'll have a turn as 
nobody is tiiere. lie goes and looks at statue, 
and jiermves that ho is in u different position, 
lie turns tho handle and Simpkin jumps about, 
hurlcsipiing what tho lover has done. Then 
Simpkin jumps down, and pushes the old man 
round stage with a club in his hand. Old 
iruiTi sings out* Murder!' when lover returns 
with girl and stops Simpkin from knocking 
him, down. They toll the old man they arc 
innrniHl, and ho joins Ibolr Immls, and a 
gf'ncnil dance winds up tho ])orfonnanco. 

“ 'J'lmt’s one of tho most successful ballets 
over imagined, and in its time has drawn 
thousands and thousands to see it. I don’t 
know who wrote tho ballet, but 1 should ima- 
gine it was tho i»roperty of CSiimaldi's lather, 
wlio uas a great paiitomimist. 

“ There’s a now ballot, calleil * The Droam 
before tho Wodiling, or tho Ploughboy turned 
Sailor.’ That ono depends more upon tlio 
lover than the comic iiian. There’s another, 
called ‘ Tho lloatman of the Ohio. ’ 3’hat's a 
comic nigger ballot, in which tho bai\)o and 
bones are introduced ; and there’s a very funny 
duet song, to the tune of * Holey poley.’ They 
both hide in a clock-caso to hide from the old 
man, and they frighten each other, for they put 
their ugly black faces out and take each other 
for the devil. Then there's * The Barber and 
the Beadle.’ Tho barber is one of Paul Her- 
ring's favourite characters. I’ve donp the 
beadle to hia barber. '.I'bere’s a very first- 
rate scene in it witli tho fop, — Jemmy Green 
he’s called, a cockney sort of a fellow, — and 
this barber has to shave him, and cuts his 
nose, and tics him in a chair* and shoves the 
soap-suds in his mouUi. This fop is aiTanging 
with the father about Die daughter, and the 
bfurb«-^r tics a lino to a pole and fishes off the 
(ddinan’s wig. The beadle is the father of 
the girl. It goes immense. I’ve played in it 
during my time moi'e than 400 times. 

** Another famous ballet is ‘ The Cobbler 
and^e Tailor.' There's a celebrated fight in 
that, hi^een the tailor with his sleeve-board 
and gogL and the cobbler with his clam and 


his awl. The tailor tries to bum me with the 
goose, and he hunts mo fidl about. We are 
about twenty minutes fighting. It’s a never- 
fiuling fight, that is. The sleeve-boards ore 
.split to make a noiso at each knock, and so is 
the clam. There’s one, two, three, foiu*, 
and a crack on the nob. We keep it up till 
both are supposed to fall dowm exhausted. 
Then there's crowing * Cock-a-doodle-doo ’ at 
each other. We epjoy it just as much jis the 
audience do, for it’s veiy Ainny. Although 
the shirt is sticking to our backs with perspir- 
ation, we enter into the sport quite like them 
in front. We generally prefer "winter for this 
ballet, for it’s hot work ; or if it’s in tlio open 
air, like in gardens, then it’s ’very delightful. 

I “ One of the principal tilings in ballet per- 
fonning is to be able to do the raps, or slaps, 
well and quickly. A fellow gives me a clap 
on the face in the piece, then 1 have to slaii 
my hands together, and make a noise as if he 
hctd given me a tremendous knock down. Of 
course, tho closer the sound is to the blow, 
the better is the effect; and the art is to do it 
close. That's what we call good working. 
The people, of course, follow with their eye 
the fist of tho striker, and the one struck has 
his anus down in front, and claps them to- 
gether. It is the bumo work asr they do in 
the pantomimes. Another trick is hitling 
the knuckles when fighting, also striking on 
the head. That’s done by holding the slick 
close to the pale, and tliut tnkes the blow. 
On tho knuckles the striker aims just above 
the fingers. It wants a quick eye. A fellow 
caught rne on the nose, at the IJpwer, the 
other night, and took the skin oil' the tip ; and 
there’s the mark now, you seo. The principal 
distinction between pantomimes and ballets is 
that there ai*e more cascades, and trips, and 
volleys in pantomimes, ^d none in ballets. 

*' A trip is a dance beween Harlequin and 
tho Columbine ; and casldes oml valleys are 
trundling and gymnastil performances, such 
as tumbling across the lage on wheels, nnd 
catching hold of hands ^ind twirling rounA. 

** Wo have done a kind of speaking ballet, 
where there is a little singing and talking ju^t 
to help out the plot. Jt is a kind of panto- 
mime sketch. It is entitled, • Tho JMagic 
Mirror, or how to reclaim a drunken Sm ant.’ 
1 was the author of it, for I'm generally en- 
gaged expressly to get up ballets, nnd occa- 
sionally they expect me to do a new one for 
Uiom. I get from tk 30s. a- week for such 
an engagement. The Keene opens with a 
chamber in tho front of stage, with a candle 
on tlie table nearly bnrt out,^ The clock 
strikes four. A serva^j^Hlivery is waiting up 
for hist other servonH^e yawns and docs 
the sleepy business. Then he says, * When- 
ever it is Thomt^'s day out he stops so very 
late ; master has threatened to dischaige him, 
and he will get the sack. Would that I could 
reclaim him! I will endeavom* to do so. I 
wish he would return. ' And that’s tlie cue for 

i 
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the oihor one off the stage to begin singing 
‘ I’ve been roving, I’ve been roving, ' &c. Then 
the honest servant says, * He comes ! Now 
then to form a magic looking-glass, wherein 
he can see his errors. Now to procure four 
pieces of timber.’ He does so, and makes a 
square frame or strainer. * Now for a few 
tacks.’ Ho gets them, and then takes a 
gauze curtain down from the window, and 
places it on the back of the frame, which fonns 
a looking-glass. Then lights is turned down 
on stage, and he puts a candle behind the 
niiiTor, which illuminates this gauze, you see. 
He then hides behind the gloss. 

“ Thomas comes in very tipsy. He does 
the drunken business, and then says, ‘ Tve 
had the best of cheer. I’ve been down to 
farmer Cheer’s, and had the best of ale, and j 
some good gin, and better bnmdy;’ at which 
the man behind tho frame echoes, * Better 
brandy.’ Thomas is alarmed. He looks 
ai-ound and says, ‘ That was the echo.’ To 
which the voice replies, ‘ That was tlie echo.’ 
Then they repeat this business ; Thomas get- 
ting still more nervous. He says, ‘ Well, I 
decliire, I'm getting quite melancholy. I’ll sec 
what singing can do to rouse me a little.’ He 
then begins, — 

’ ’Tifl lovo that rules the courts and tho city, 

It rules both the high aud tho low ; 

JBiit sometimes— tho more Is the pity — 

Youug Cupid won’t rosin his bow. 

Won’t rosin his bow.* 

• 

“ The glass takes up * llosin his bo-o-o-o-w.’ 
The time this is going on, the other servant 
is dressing 4iimself to represent the other; 
combing his hair, and painting his face, 
and everything. Thomas gets quite I don't 
know how ; and he says, ‘ I wonder if I look 
irightened ? ’ And he g^s to the gloss, and 
the other appears at 'til. same time, and it. 
looks like the rcilectionli the glass. I’ve had 
some fools imagine if was the reflection. 
Thomas says * Oh, 1 hnk very nice ! ’ and as 
he ^peaks the otlier Jpens his mouth too. 
ThSi Thomas says, * 'Wmy I’ve got some black 
on my nose ! ’ aud he goes to wipe it, and the 
form behind imitates him. 

“ He then goes down the stage and letums 
to glass again. There’s a de^ of business 
carried on. At last Thomas secs the figure 
turn round whilst he’s looking in front, and 
then he exclaims, * That's not me 1 My waist- 
coat ain’t split up the kack ! 1'U smash the 
glass.' He knocks do^m the gauze, and out 
popb the figure, yellinfl ' Ah ! I’m tho gloss 
imp!’ Thomas falls dftm on the stage, and 
as the imp walks aboBt, one off the side at 
the wing thumps thm ground^ at each step 
with a piece of wood, tjmark the steps. Chen 
the servant says, * Fe fl fo fum, I smell the 
blood of^ an^ Englishman;* and* Thomas an- 
swers, * Oh no, Mr. Ghost, I ain’t an English- 
man; I’m aJrish woman;' and there’s a shout 
at that, of course. The servant continues, — 


* Let him be olive, let him be dead, '-.and 
Thomas says * I’m as dead os a red herring ! * 
and there’s another shout. The fellow-servant 
then catches hold of Thomas by the hair of 
the head, and tells him to follow him below. 
Thomas replies ‘Oh don't! please, don’t, Mr. 
Ghost! I’ll do nuytliing but follow you bo. 
low, tliough you ore so good-looking.* ‘ Will 
you promise to come home early for the fuluro?' 

* I will.’ * And never drink no more brantly 
nor stout?’ ‘I will.’ The fellow-servant 
shouts in a hoarse voices ' Nay, Slave ! not I 
will, but I will not.’ ‘ Not’ * Enough ! rise 
and look at me.’ ‘ Oh, I wouldn’t for the 
world.’ * Don’t you know me ? ' * Oh no I no ! 
no ! I never saw you before.' * It’s all riglit, 
I’m your friend James : your fellow-servant ! ’ 
Then Thomas gets up and sees him, luid be- 
gins laughing. ‘ Oli, I wasn’t frightened : I 
knew you nil tlie time.’ Tho other cove then 
shouts, ‘ Fe 11 fo fum ; * and down goes Thomas 
on bis faco niid screams ‘ Murder! murder! ’ 
Then James snys, ‘ Oh, ifs only me; look!' 
Then Thomas looks and says, ‘ Well, X declare 
I thought you was tho ghws imp.’ * No, I 
only played this prank to reclaim you. lias 
it hod its effect?' ‘ It has.' ‘Then I have 
gained my end, since you are reformed ; and 
I hope you are reformed.’ * 1 am ; and I hope 
it will he a lesson to my friends in front, and 
that they will never take a droi) much.’ 
Then they sing together — 

'Troubles all, ^cat aud small, 

You must tniuk not of the jMst ; 

For lifo is short, and mirth aud s])ort 

Cuanot over hist. 

Ouuiiot ever huit. 

Cauuot over liist.' 

“ That pantomimic farce always goes down 
with wonderful success. It has a rt.'giilar 
round of applause, whicli is everybody clap- 
ping as hard us they can. Some of Uio tavern, 
keepers, in who^e concert-rooms wo d<me Ibis 
ballet pantomime, don’t much like the wind-up 
to this piece, — about hoping our friends will 
take a lesson, and not drink too much. At 
one place the landlord happened to come just 
as that line wa.s spoke, and ho told me he’d fine 
me sixpence if I done it again. ‘ Why, I ain't 
sold a dozen pots of beer through it,’ bo says. 
So I agreed with him to alter the tag to this, — 

I ‘ and not drink no more than you can cuiTy, 
for that never did any one any harm, hut 
more is injurious. ’ At some of these rooms, 
if a song is going too long and no drinking, 
the landlord wiil*come in, and hold his 
hand up, as a cue for us to leave off and let 
the drinking begin again. Then the waiters 
looks the audience up again with their * Give 
your Orders, gentlemen; give your orders.’ 

“ This ballet pantomime was quite an inno- 
vation, and isn’t strictly ballet, but in tlie same 
line. 

** Of all ballets, the one that has found iho 
longest run is the ‘Statue Blanche.’ Tve 
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kno^ it to go a month. AU the young ladies 
in these pieces are regular hallet-girls, and all 
‘turned out;’ tliat is, taught to stand with 
their dancing position. Yon know all of them 
is supposed to he ahJti to kick their nose 
with llieir kneos. You know they crick them 
when young, the sanie as a coiit<nnrmii't. or 
acrohnt. 'J’hey are rdways practising. You 
see them in the green-room kicking their legs 
about. 'I he iju'ii hiiv<' to do the same, except 
tho comic clnirftcters that don’t dance. P.aiil 
Herring is very clever at tliesc thhigs, and 
don’t want no Xinict ising. Ife can semo-h his 
liead uilh his foot, lie's the finest clown that 
ever trod in slice- leather. 

“ 'J'he greriM'ooiJis nt tho concert-rooms ore 
very tidy. ICviJii at the penny gaffs the men 
ami vvoniVii Jiavt* separate rooms. The women 
there Jm\e got their ilecency the same ns at a 
theatre, and tliey wouldn't go there if there 
wasn’t sepai*atii di-essing-rooms. Jn fact, they 
keep themselves iiioro from ilte men tliari the 
men from them, for tliey are aUroadamos; and 
though they only keep a wheelbarrow, they 
carry tliemselvcs ns if t hey liad a coach. 

“ At tho eonnert-roonis they have always 
a useful Slit of sceneiy, about similar to that 
at. tho ]>enny guffs. At some ofthera you don’t 
get so good scenery as at the gaffs. There's ii» 
general a romtuitic scene, and a cottage, and 
80 forth, and that’s »dl tliat’s wanted. Thei'e’s 
n regular proscenium to tho theatres, witli 
lights in front and oil. T’ho most usual mnn- 
ner is to have a couple of tigures at tho sides 
lidding lights, und curtains behind them, be- 
cause it aiisivers for th«' balli*fs and oI-m) for 
the singing. At some of the con cert -rooms 
there’s no sido-entriiocc to the stage, and then 
you have to go neross the uudicJico dressed in 
your co.stuine, before you can get on to tin? stage. 
It’s liorrid, tluit is. I’ve done it many njid many 
a time at Kuightshridge. It’s very bad, for every- 
thing depends upon being discovered when tlie 
curtain draws up. Some of the people will say, 

* Oh, that’s nothing ; I’ve seen him before.’ 

“ I liave repeatedly seen people in frent go 
to the stage and offer their glass to the actor 
to drink. We are forbid to receive them, be- 
cause it interferes with business ; but we do 
take it. I’vo seen drink handed on to tlie 
Stage from throe to four times n-night. 

“ Sometimes, when a dunce lias |)lea.sed the 
audience, or an acrobat, or a bottle etivulibrist, 
they’ll throw hali^enoe on to tho stage, to 
reward the performer. We sometimes do this 
for one another, so as to give the enllection a 
start. We are forbidden t« take money when 
it is thrown on to us, but we do. If a sixpence 
comes, we in general clap our foot on to it, 
and then your mate gives you a ra|) on the 
fhoe, and we tumble down and put it in our 
mouth, BO that the proprietor shan’t see us. 
If he saw it done, wad he could find it, he'd 
take it away if he coidd. I have known a man 
pick up as much as 3s. after a dance. Then 
tbm are generally some one who is not en- 


gaged on the establishment, and he comes for 
what we term ‘tlie nobbings,’ that's what is 
throw’d to him. I’ve known a clog-thmcer, of 
the name of Thompson, to earn as much as 
J Os. of a niglit at the variou.s concert-rooms. 
He's very clever, and may be seen any night at 
the Hoop and Grapes, Ratcliffe-highway. lie 
does 108 diflbiiiiit steps, and 51 of them are 
on his toes. 

“ There’s in general from five to six people 
engaged in a concert-room performances, and 
for profi'ssionals alone tliat’ll come 1o from 
305. to 21. a-uight for expenses for actors and 
singers. That’s putting down nothing for tho 
conductor, or musicians, or gas. .Some of them 
charge 2il. or Id, admission, but then there's 
something extra put on to the drink. Porter 
is Oil. a pot, and fourpenny ale is charged (id . ; 
besides, you can’t have less than Orf. worth of 
gin-and-wahu’. At such n room as the Nag’s 
Head in Oxford-street, I’ve known us many as 
from 200 to 300 go there in the evening; ainl 
the Standard, Pimlico, will hold from 400 to 
450 people, and I’vo seen that full for nights 
together. There they only have meroly a 
platform, and seldom do ballets, or Grecian 
statues, dancing, gymnastics, and various other 
entertainments, such us ventriloquiNm. There 
the admission is 4«/., and on benefit occa- 
sions 6<2.’' 

The TianT-RoPE Hancebs and Sra.i- 
Vahlters. 

“ I AM the father of two little girls who per- 
form on tho light-ropo and on stilts. My wife 
also performs, so that the family by itself enn 
give an entertainment that lasts m hour and a 
half altogether. I don't pci form myself, hut I 
I go about making the arrangoments and engage- 
ments for them. Managers ■write to me from 
the country to get up entertainments for them, 
and to undertake thef* speculation at so much. 
Indeed 1 am a manfcer. I hire a place of 
I amusement, and hireK at so much ; or if they 


won’t let it, then 1 #kc an engagement for 
the family. I never l.ncied any professional 
work myself, exc^t, lerht^s, a bit of sdhlp- 
turc. 1 am rather partial to tlm poses plas- 
tiques, but that’s all. 

Both my little ^rls aro under eight years 
of age, and they do the stilt-waltzing, and the 
eldest does the ti^ht-rope business as well. 
Their mother is a tight-rope dancer, and does 
the same bu^ness as Madame Sayin used to 
appear in, sueli os the aseension on the rope 
in the midst of firmkks. We had men in 
England who hod dolp the ascension before 
Madame Sayin cameftut atVauxhall, but 1 
think Bhe was the firnviroman that ever did 


it in tliis country. | 
She lodged at a relati' 


remember her well, 
of mine during her 


e^agement at the Gardens. She woa & ugly 
little womon^ very diminutive, and tremen- 
dously pitted with the smidl-pox. She was 
what may be called a homy womaq, very tough 
and bony.^ I've heard my father and mother 
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say she had 201. a^night at Vatixholl, and 
she «lid it three times a-week; hut I can’t 
vouch for this, as it was only hearsay. 

“ My eldest little girl first began doing the 
stilts in public when she was three-and-a-half 
years old. 1 don’t suppose she was much more 
than two-and-a-half years old when I first put 
her on the stilts. They were particularly 
short, was about four foot from the ground, so 
that she came to about as high as my arms, 
it was the funniest thing in the world to see 
her. She hadn’t got sufficient strength in her 
knees to keep her legs stiff, and she used to 
wabble about just like a fellow dnink, and 
lost tlie use of his limbs. The object of 
beginning so soon was to accustom it, and she 
was only on for a few minutes once or twice 
a-day. She liked this veiy much, in fact so 
much, that the other little ones used to cry 
like blazes because 1 wouldn’t let them have 
a turn at them. 1 used to make my giii do 
it, just like a bit of fun. She’d be laughing 
fit to crack her sides, and we’d be laughing to 
sec her little legs bending about. 1 bail a 
new dress mado for her, with a spangled 
bodice and gauze skirt, and she always put 
that on when she was practising, and that 
used to induce her to the exercise. She was 
pleased as Punch when she had her fine 
clothes on. When she wasn't good, I'd say 
to her, ‘ Veiy well, miss, since you’re so 
naughty, you shan’t go out with us to perform ; 
we'll teach your little sister, and take her with 
us, and leave at home.’ That used to 
settle lier in a moment, for she didn’t like tlic 
idea of having the other one tako her place. 

“ Some people, when they teach their chil- 
dren for any entertainment, torture the little 
tilings most dreodtbl. There is a great deal 
of barbarity practised in teaching children for 
the various lines. It’s -very silly, because it 
only frightens the littll things, and some chil- 
dren often will do nAch more by kindness 
than ill-nsage. Nowtlln-e are several children 
that I know of that hfle been severely injured 
whilst being trained lor the Eisley business. 
■Wliy, bless your soi* a little thing coining 
down on it’s head, is llono for the remainder 
of it's life. Pve seen them cxying on the 
stage, publicly, from being sworn at and 
bullied, where they would have gone to it 
laughing, if they had only been coaxed and 
pert^uaded. 

** Mow my little things took to it almost 
naturally. It was bred and bom in them, for 
my father was in tha profession before me, 
and my wife’s parenwwere also performers, 
Wc had both my ifte girls on the stilts 
before they were threA'ears old. It’s astonish- 
ing how soon the leMgets accustomed to the 
stilts, for in less tWui three months they 
can walk alone. Of nsoursc, for the first six 
weeks that they are put on we never leave gp 
of their hands. The knees, wnich at first is 
weak and wabbly, gets strong, and when once 
that is used to the pad and stump (for the 


stilts are fastened on to just where the garter 
would oome), then the child is all right It 
does not enlarge the knee at all, and instead 
of croooKing the leg, it acts in asimihirwny 
to what we see in a child born with the 
cricks, with irons on. I should say, that if any 
of my children have been bom knock-kin^ed, 
or bow-legged, (he stilts have been the menus 
of making their logs stroiglit. It docs not 
fatigue their ankles at all, but tlie principal 
strain is on the hollow in the palm of tiio 
foot, whore it fits into the tread of the sliJl, 
for that’s the thing that bears the whole 
weight. If 3 ^on keep a child on too long, it 
will complain of pain there ; but niino were 
never on for more tlian tw'onty minutes at a 
time, and that’s not long enough to tiro the 
foot. Eut one gets over this feeling. 

*^l’ve had my young ones on the stilts 
amusing themsehes in my backyard for a 
whole afternoon. They’ll have them on and 
off three or four times in a hour, for it don’t 
tako a minute or two to put them oii. 'J’hey 
would put them on for play. I've often had 
them asking me to lot them stop iiwny from 
schoid, so as to have them on. 

“My wife is very clover on the stilts. She 
does the routine of military exercise with 
them on. It’s the gun exorcise. She lakes 
one stilt off herself, imd remains on the other, 
and then shoulders the stilt she has taken off, 
and shows the gun practice. She’s the only 
female stilt-dancer in England now. Those 
that u'ere with lier when she was a girl are all 
old women now. All of my family waltz and 
polka on stilts, and play tamborinos whilst 
tliey diince. The little girls dfuicc Avith their 
I mother. 

“ It took longer to teach the children to do 
the tight mpe. They" were five years old 
before I first began to teach them. The first 
thing I taught them to walk upon was on a 
pole passed through the rails at the back 
two chairs. When you’re teai’hing a child* 
you have not got time to go driving stakes into 
the ground to fix a rope upon. My polo was 
a hit of one of my wife’s broken hulance- 
poles. It was as thick as a broom handle, 
and not much longer. 1 hod to lay hold of 
the little things’ hands at first. They had no 
balance-pole to hold, not for somo months 
after^vards. My young ones* liked it veiy 
much; 1 don't know how other persons may. 
It was bred in them. They couldn’t stand 
even upright when first they tried it, but after 
three mopths they could just walk across it 
by themselves, i exercised^them once every 
day, for 1 bad other business to attend to, 
and I’d give them a lesson for just, perhaps, 
half an hour at dinner time, or of an evening 
a bit after I came home. My wife never 
would teach thorn hersdf. I taught my wife 
rope-dancing, and yet I could not do it ; but I 
understood it by theory, though not by ex- 
perience. I never chalked my young ones' 
feet, but I put tliem on a little pair of canvas 
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pumps, to get the feet properly forme^l to 
grasp the rope, and to bend round. My wife's 
feet, when she is on the rope, bend round 
from continual use, so that they form a hollow 
in the palm of the foot, or the waist of the 
foot an Kome call it. My girls' feet soon took 
the form. The foot is a littlo bit tender at 
first, not to the pole, because that is round 
and smooth, /jut tho strands of the rope 
would, until the person has had some prac- 
tice, blister the foot if kept too long on it. 1 
never kept my young ones on the pole more 
than twenty minutes at a time, for it tired me 
more than them, and my arms used to ache with 
supporting them. Just when tliey got into 
the kiiark ami liabit of walking on the polo, 
then 1 shifted thorn to a rope, which I iixed 
up in my buck-yard. The rope has to be a 
good cable hizo, about one-and-a-balf inches in 
(lianiotcr. 1 always chalked the rope ; chalk 
is of a very rough nature, and jwovenis slip- 
ping. The. sole of the pump is arrays more or 
less Imrd and greasy. Wo don't rough tho 
soles of tlic pumps, for the rope itself will 
soon make them rough, no matter how bright 
they may have been. My rope was three feet 
six inches from the ground, which was a com- 
fortable height for me to go alongside of the 
cliildren. 1 didn't give them the balance- 
ole till they were pretty perfect without it. 
t is a groat help, is the pole. The one my 
wife takes on Uic ropo with her is eighteen 
foot long. Some of the poles are weighted at 
both ends, but ours are not. My young ones 
were able to dance on the rope in a twelvo- 
month's time. They weni't a bit nervous when 
I highercrl tho ropo in my yard. I was 
underneath to catch them. They seemed to 
like it. 

They appeared in public on the tight- rope 
in less than a twelvemonth from their first 
lesson on the broom-stick on tho backs of the 
cJiairs. My girl had done tho stilts in public 
•when she was only three years and six montlis 
old, NO sbo was accustomed to an audience. 
It was in a gardens she made her first per- 
formance on tho rope, and I was under her 
in caso sUo fell. 1 always do that to this 
day. 

“ Whenever X go to fairs to fulfil engage- 
ments, t always take all my own apparatus 
with mo. There is the rope som'o twenty 
yards b>ng, and then tlicro's tho pulley-blocks 
for tighti'iiing it, and the cross-poles for fixing 
it up, and the balance-poles. I’m obliged to 
have a cart to take them along. I olways 
moke engagements, and neyer go in shares, 
for 1 <lon't like that game. I could have lots 
of jobs at that game if I liked. There’s no 
hold on tho proprietor of the show. There’s a 
share token for this, and a share for this, so 
that before the company come to touch any 
money, twenty shares are gone ont of thirty, 
and only ten left for the performers. 1 have 
had a pound a-day for myself and faniil} at a 
fair. At tlio last one I went to, a week ago, 


wo took somewhere about 25i. a-day. When 
it isn’t too far from London, we generally 
come home at night, but otherwise we go to a 
tavern, and put up there. 

** I only go to circuses when w'e are at fairs. 
X never had a booth of my own. The young 
ones and my wife walk about tlie parade to 
make a show of the entire company, but 
unless business is vexy bod, and a draw is 
wanted, my little ones don't appear on the 
stilts. They have done so, of course, but I 
don't like them to do so, unless as a favour. 

' ** In Uie ring, their general performance is 

the rope one time, and then reverse it and do 
the stilts. My wife and the girls all have 
their turns at the rope, following each other 
in their performances. The band generally 
plays quadrilles, or a waltz, or anything ; it 
don’t matter what it is, so long as it is ilie 
proper time. They dance and do the springs 
in the air, and they also perform witli chair^j, 
seating themselves on it whilst on the rope, 
and also standing up on the chair. , They also 
have a pair of ladders, ond mount ilu in. 
Then again they dance in fetters. I am there 
underneath, in evening costume, looking after 
them. They generally wind up their tight- 
rope performance by flinging away the balance- 
pole, and dancing without it to quick mea- 
sure. 

“ One of my little girls slipped off once, l»ut 
I caught her directly us she came clown, and 
she wasn’t in the least frightened, and went 
on again. I put her down, mul she curtsied, 
and ran up again. l>id she scream ? Of 
courso not. You can't help having a slip off 
occasionally. 

“ When they do tho stilts, ^the young 
ones only dance waltzes ami polkas, and so 
on. They have to uso their hands for doing 
the gracefril attitudes. My wife, as I said 
before, does the gun CYercisc besides dancing, 
and it's always very sincessfnl with the amli- 
ence, and goes down tnmendously. The per- 
formances of tho thrJ' takes about twenty 
minutes, I think, for 1 fever timed it exactly. 
I’ve been at some fairs l)mn we have done our 
l>orformances eighteen I' imes a-day, an«l V’vo 
been at some where I’vJ! only done it four or 
six, for it always depends upon what business 
is being done. That's tlie truth. When tho 
booth is frill, then tlie inside performance 
begins, and until it is, tho parade work is 
done. There are generally persons engaged 
expressly to do the paride business. 

“ I never knew my gtls catch cold at a fair, 
for they are generally hnd in hot weather, and 
the heat is rather moB complained of than 
the cold. My young put on three or 
four diflerent dresses Xring a fair — at least 
mine do. I don't know Ehat others do. Each 
dross ft a different colouf Tlicre is a regular 
dressing-room for the laaies under the parade 
carriages, and their mother attends to them. 

“ Very often after their performances tJiey 
get fruit and money thrown to them into the 
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ling. I've known smn or eight daiUiiigs 
to be thrown to them in eo]^pers and silver, i 
but it's seldom they get more than a shillmg 
or so. I've known l^es and gentlemen wait 
for them when they went to take off their 
dresses after they have done, and give thaan 
five or six shillings* 

“ When we go to fairs, I always pack the 
young ones off to bed about nine, and never 
later than ten* They don’t seem tired, and 
would like to st(^ up all night, I should 
think. I don’t know how it is with other 
kids. 

send my young ones to school every 
day when there is no business on, and they 
are getting on well with their schooling. When 
we go to a county engagement, then I send 
them to a school m the town if we stop any 
time. 

** Ours is, I think, tho only family doing the 
rope^dancing and stilt-vaulting. 1 don't know 
of any others, nor yet of any other children 
at all who do it. 

“ Stilt-vanlting is dying out You never 
see any children going about the streets as 
you did fonnerly. There never was so much 
money got as at that stilt-vaulting in the 
streets. My wife’s fannly, when she was young, 
thought nothing of going out of an afternoon, 
after dinner, and ti&ng theit three or four 
pounds. They used to be as tall up as the 
hrat-floor windows of some ot tlio houses. It 
must be very nearly twenty years since 1 re- 
member th# last that appeared. It isn’t that 
the police would stop it, but there’s nobody 
to do it. It’s a veiy difficult thing to do, is 
walking about at that tremendous height If 
you fall you're done for. Ono of my little 
ones fell once — it was on some g|ass, I think 
—but she escaped without any inirt, for she 
was light, and gathered herself up in aheap 
somehow, | 

There used lo be a celebrated Jellini 
family, with a similBr eatertainment to what I 
give. Tliey were 4t the theatres mostly, and 
at public gardensiand so' on. They used to 
* do ballets on stils, and had great success. 
That must he for# yean aro. There used to 
be the Ghafib fanny too, who went about the 
streets on stilta. f hey had music with them, 
and danced is the fubiicthoroi^hfBres. Now 
thei^ is nothing oAhe kind going on, and it's 
out of date, I 

** I have bees abmd, in Htdland, travellisg 
with a circus oonpany. I've also visited 
Belgium. The eUdM and my wife were 
very much l^sed Aerever they went 1 wat 
on an engagemezl then, and we had lit ^ 
week, and I w#lwith them seven ire^. 
They paid our tonelling espensas tbeie, and 
we paid them hod, ' * 

fhmxBMCtBOBB. 

SxBBBT.redtem asa someiHisi eeam now^i- 
days, and I was along time before meetiiig with 
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onej for though 1 could always trace them 
through their wandenugs abaut tlte stieets 
and learn .where they had been seen the night 
before, still I could never And one myseh. 1 
believe there are not more than Um lads hi 
JLondon, — ^for they seem to be ail lads,-- -who 
m earning a livelihood by street-reciting. 

At leng& I heard that some street actors, as 
they call themselves, lived in a court in tho ' 
City. There were two of them— ono a lad, who 
was dressed in a man’s ragged coat and burst 
boots, and tuckod-up trowsers, and soemingly 
[ in a state of great want; and the otlier decendy 
enough attired in a black paletot with a 
ffash ^ute-and-rod handkercdiicf, or “foglo," 
as the costermongers call it, jauntily arranged 
BO as to bulge over the closdy-buttoned collar 
of his coat. There was a priggish look about 
the latter lad, while his manner was ** ’cute,” 
and smacked of Petti coat-lane; and though 
the other one seemed to sliiBk b^k, he pushed 
himself saucily forward, and at once itifomied 
me that he belonged ** to the profession ” of 
street dedoimer. ** I and this other boy goes 
out together," he said, as be took a short pipe 
from his mouth ; and in proof of his a.<$sertion, 
he volunteered that they should on the spot 
give mo a specimen of their histrionic powers. 

I preferred listening to the modest bov. Ho 
was an extremely good-looking lad, and spoke 
in a soft voice, almost like a ^rl’s. He had a 
bright, cheerful face, and a sl^ so transparent 
and healthy, and altogether appeared so dif- 
ferent from the gener^ty of street lads, that 
I felt convinced that ho had not long led a 
wandering life, and that there was some mys- 
teiy connected with his present pursuits. Ho 
blushed when spoken to, and his answers were 
nervously civil. 

When I had tho better-natursd boy alone { 
with me, I found that he had been well 
educated ; and his statement will show that he 
was bom of respectable parents, and the reason 
why he took to his present coprse of life. At 
first he seemed to be nervous, and little in- 
clined to talk; but as we became better 
acquainted, he chatted on even faster than my 
pen could follow. He bad picked up several of 
the set phrases of theatricai parlance, such as, 

** But my dream has vanished in oir;" or, “ I 
fait that a blight was on my happiness and 
delivered his words in a romintic tone, as 
though ha fancied ha was acting on a stage. 
He volunteered to show me bis declamatory 
powers, and selected " Othello’s Apology.” He 
; went to the biudc; of the roomtimd after throw- 
ing his arms sbomt him fbr a W seeonds, and 
leokkig at the oriling as if to inspiie himselff 
he started off. 

. Whilst he had been ehaUing to as his voice 
was— as I said before— like a girt's ; but no 
sooner did he deliver hiSb potent, gravet 
Old reverend SigBien,” thanlwasscuprisedto 
hear him ainiimaa deep stomadue voice— « 
sQdeevidsotly founded upon the melo-dram^ 
aodela at minor theatres. His good-lookuig 
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face, howeveTf became flushed and excited 
during the delivery of the apeeeh, hia eyes 
rolled about, and he passed his hands through 
his hair» combing it with his fingers till it fell 
wildly about his neck like a mane. 

When ho had finished the s^ch he agaiy 
relapsed into bin quiet ways, and resuming his 
former tone of voice, seemed to think that an 
apology was requisite for the wildness of his 
acting, for ho said, “ When 1 act Shakspeare 
I cannot restrain myself, — it seems to master 
my very soul.” 

Ho Lad some little talent as an actor, but 
was possessed of more memoxy than know- 
ledge of the use of words. Like othei^ per- 
formers, ho endeavoured to make his '^points” 
hy dropping his voice to almost a whisper when 
ho cume to tho passage, '* I* faith 'twas strange, 
’twas passing strange.” 

In answer to my questions he gave me the 
following statement 

** 1 am a street reciter, that is, I go about the 
streets and play Shakspeare’s tragedies, and 
selections from poets. The boys in the streets 
coll me Shakspeare. The first time they 
called me so 1 smiled at them, and was 
honoured by the name, though it’s only pass-^ 
ing I it’s only fleet ! 

I was born in Dublin, and my father was 
in the army, and my mother was a lady’s nurse 
and midwife, and used to go out on urgent 
business, but only to ladies of the higher 
classes. My inotlier died in Dublin, and my 
father left the army and became a turnkey in 
Dublin prison. Father left Dublin when I 
was about ten years ofngc, and went to Man- 
chester. Then 1 went into an office— a her- 
ring-store, which had agents at Yarmouth and 
other flshing-ports ; and there I had to do 
writing. Summer-time was our busiest time, 
for we used to have to sit up at night waiting 
for tho trains to come in with the fish. 1 used 
to get 3<f. an hour for eveiy hour we worked 
over, and 6d. in the morning for. coffee, and 
8s. Od. standing wages, whether I worked or 
played. 1 know all about herrings and her- 
ring-packing, for I was two years there, and 
the master was like a father to mo, and would 
give mo money many times, Ohiistmas-boxes, 
and new-yeara' gifts, and such-like. 1 might 
have been there now, and foreman by this 
time, in the Isle of Man, where we had a house, 
only 1 was too foolish—- going to theatres and 
such-like. 

“ You see, I used, before I went out as clerk, 
to go to a school in Manchester, where the 
master taught recitation. We used to speak 
pieces from Uwin's * Elocution,* and wo had to 
get a piece off to elocution, and attitude, and 
position ; indeed, elocution may be said to be 
^position and attitude. We used to do * The 
Downfall of Poland,' and * Lord UUen's Daugh- 
ter,* and *My name is Norval,' and several 
others—^ Kolia,' and all them. Then we used 
to speak them one at a time, and occasionally 
wo would take different parts, such as the 


* Quarrel of Brutus,' and * Cassius,’ and ‘ BoUa,* 
and the * American Patriot,’ and such-like. I 
will not boast of myself, but I was one of the 
best^ in the class, &ough sinco 1 have gone 
out in the streets it has spoiled my voice and 
my inclinations, for the people likes shouting. 
I have bad as many as 000 persons round me 
In the Walwortb-road at one time, and we 
got 4 j. between us ; and then we lost several 
halfpence, for it was night, and we could not 
see the money that was thrown into the ring. 
We did the ‘ Gipsy’s Revenge,’ and ‘ Othello’s 
Apology.*^ 

“ Whilst I was at the herring-stores I used 
to be vexy fond of tho theatre, and I’d go there 
every night if I could, and I did nearly ihonage 
to be there every evening. I’d save up my 
money, and if I’d none I'd go to my master 
and ask him to let me have a few hdfponce ; 
and I've even wanted to go to the play so 
much that, when I couldn’t get any money, 
I’d sell my clothes to go. Master used to cau- 
tion me, and say that the theatre would ruin 
me, and I'm sure it has. When my master 
would tcU me to stop and do the books, I'd 
only just run them over at night and cast 
them up as quickly as I could, and then I’d 
run out and go to the twopenny theatre on tho 
Victoria -bridge, .Manchester. Sometimes I 
used to perform there for Mr. Row, who was 
tho propxietor. It was what is called a travel- 
ling * slang,’ a booth erected temporarily. I 
did William Toll’s son, and I've also done tho 
‘ Bloody Child' in Macbeth, and gt on with the 
witches. It was a very little stage, but with 
veiy nice scenexy, and shift-scones and all, the 
s^e as any o&er theatre. On a Saturdoy 
night he used to have as many as six houses ; 
start off a|^three o’clock, after the factory 
hands haobeen paid off. I never had any 
money for acting, for though he offered me 
half-a-sovereign a-week come and take a 
part, yet I wouldn’t accept )f it, for I only did 
it for my own amusement ke. They used to 
call me King Dick. 

** My master knew I wei . to the theatre to 
act, for he sent one of the hoys to follow me, * 
and ho went in front on^ i saw me acting in 
Macbeth, and he went bd I told master, be- 
cause, just as the second ao . was over, he came 
right behind the scenes « id ordered me out, 
and told me I’d have to g/ 1 another situation 
if I went there any more.j He took me homo 
and finished the books, anl^ tho next morning 
I told him I’d leave, for I mlt as if it was my 
sole ambition to get on tithe stage, or even 
put my foot on it ; 1 was nenamonred of it. 
And it is the same now, foB^d do anything to 
get engaged — it's as if cl^ell was on me. 
Just before 1 left he besowht me to remain 
with him^ and said that I vas a usefiil hand 
to him, and a good boy whel I liked, and tliat 
he wanted to make a gentlfman of me. He 
wasi so fond of me that he often gave me 
money himself to go to a theatre ; but jie said 
too much of it was bad. 
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“ AfteA left him I went^th another boy 
to go to soa. I Ibrgot all about the theatre, 
for it agitated my feelings vhen I left him', 
and I wished I had been back, for I*d been 
with him eighteen months* and he'd been like 
a father to me ; but J was too ashamed to see 
him again. This boy and me started for Scar- 
borough, and he had no money, ond I had 5«., 
that was all between us; but I had a black suit 
of clothes cost d/. lOf., which my master had 
made me a present of, for excelling the fore- 
man in making up the hooks— fbr tlie foreman 
was 208 hands of herrings (Are herrings make 
a hand) short in one week ; and then 1 took 
the books the next week, and I was only four 
herrings short, and master was so pleased that 
he bestowed upon me a present of a new suit 
of clothes. 

1 parted with my companion for this 
reason. One day, after we bad been walking, 
we were so hungry we could eat an^hing, and 
1 had been accustomed to never being hungry, 
so that I was very much exhausted from 
fatigue, for we had walked thirty miles that 
day, only eating one piece of bread, which 1 
gob at a public- house where I gave a recitation. 
Wo came to a farm-house at a place colled 
Bishop Wilton, in Yorkshire, and he went 
inside the door to beg for something to eat. 
There was a young; lady came out and talked 
to him and gave him some bread, and then 
she saw me and had compassion on me, be- 
enuso I looked aespectablo and was so miser- 
able. We told her we were cousins, and had 
left our fathers and mothers (for we didn’t 
like to say wo had left our masters), and she 
said, ‘ Poor Doys ! your parents will be flrotting 
after you; I'd go back, if I was you.' She 
gave him a large bit of bread, and then she 
gave mo a big bit of cold plum-pudding. My 

owii^breod, and 1 pref|rre^ to givo him part 
of tho pudding and n|t have any bread ; but 
he wouldn’t, and struca out at me, 1 returned 
it, and then we foudt, and an old woman | 
came out with a sticM and beat us both, and 
said we were incorriglole young beggars, and 


couldn't be very hun^ or we shomdn't fight 
that way. Then|Jf airbed from my com- 
panion, and he took lie direct road to Scar- 
borough, and I wentlto York- 1 saw him 
afterwards when I remmed to Manchester. 
His father left him BOO/., and he's doing 
very well in a good suiation m a commercial 
office. I 

I got bound for s» years to sea to a ship- 
owner at Scarborottgllbut the mate behaved 
very had to me aal used me brutally. X 
couldn't use the ropelas well as he thought 1 
might, although 1 iMmed the oompa|B and 
all tho ropes very stn. The captain was a 
very good man, but Mdaren't him for fear 
of the mate. He usd to l^at me with the 
rope's end— sometimes the lead-rope— that 
was his usual weapfn, and he used to leave 
marks on me. I took the part of Ha&ilet, and, 


instead of complaining, I thought of that part 
where he says, 

* And makes ua rather hear tboee ills we have. 

Than fly to others that wo know not of.* 

• ‘ 

Thatfa the best play of Shakspeare ; he out. 
does himself there. 

** Wheii the brig got to Scheidam, in Hol- 
land, five miles off Botterdam, X ran away. 
The vessel was a collier, and whilst they wero 
doing the one, two, three, and palling up tho 
cools, I slipped over the side and got to shore. 

I walke^ to Botterdam, and there 1 mot an 
Irish sailor and told him all, and ho told me 
to apply to the British Consul and say that I 
had been left ashore by a Butch galliot, which 
^od sailed the day l^fore for Jersey. The 
Consul put me in a boarding-house— a splen- 
did place, with servants to wait on you, whore 
they gave me everything, cigars and all, for 
everybody smokes there- little boys scarce 
higher than the table— and cigars ore only a 
cent each— and five cents make a penny. I was 
like a gontleman then, and then they put mo 
in the screw steamer, ilie IrwcU, and sent mo 
badit to Hull. 

** When 1 got to Monchestcr agfun, I went 
in my sailor-clothes to seo my old master. He 
was very glad to see me, and asked me if I 
wanted anything to eat, and sent out for ale 
for me, and was so glad to see me that he gave 
me money. He took me back again at higher 
wages, lOf.— which was Is. 6d. over — and I 
stopp^ there eight months, until they wrote 
to me firom Bublin that father was veiy ill, 
and that X was to come over directly. So I 
went, and was by him when he died. He was 
sixty-two years of age, and left 400/. to my 
sister, which she is to have when she comes 
of age. He quarrelled with me because ho 
was a Catholic, and 1 didn't follow that per- 
suasion, and he disowned me; but, just before 
he died, he blessed me, and look^ as if he . 
wanted to say something to me, but ho couldn't, 
for the breath was leaving him. 

*' When I returned to Manchester 1 found 
my master had taken another servant, as ho 
expected I should stop in Bublin, and there 
was no vacancy ;^hut ho recommended mo to 
I another merchant, and there 1 was put in the 
yard to work among the herrings, as he didn't 
know my capabilities ; but, in a short time I 
was put in the shop as boy, end then 1 was 
ve^ much in favour with the master and the 
missus, and the flOn, and he used to bring me 
to concerts and balls, and was very partial to 
me ; and! used to eat and drink with them at 
their pwn table. IVe been foolish, and never 
a friend to myself, for I ran away firom them. 
A lad told me that London was such a fine 
place, and induced me to sell my clothes and 

the train ; and here I've been for about 
eight mon^is Imocking about. 

** As long as my money lasted I used to go 
to the theam every night— to the Standard, 
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and the City-road, and the Britannia; hut but the gentlemen ask for that fronf Hamlet, 
vhen it was gone 1 looked then to see what 1 * To be, or not to be ? ' 
might do. At first 1 tried for a situation, but My principal place for giring performances 

th^' wouldn't take me, because I couldn’t get is the Gommeroial-road, near Limehouse, but 
a recommendation in London. Then 1 formed the most theatrically inclined neighbourhood 
a resolution of giving recitations from Shok- is the Walwor^-road. The most money 1 ever 
speare and the other poets in publio-houses, took at one time in the streets was 45. in the 
and getting a living that way. Walworth-road. 

1 had learned a good deal of Shakspeare ** The best receipts I ever bad was got in a 
at school ; and besides, when I was with my public-house near Brick-lane, for 1 took 12$., 
master I had often bought penny copies of and I was alone. There was a * lead’ up there 
Shakspeare, and I used to study it in the for a friend, and I knew of it, and 1 had niy 
office, hiding it under the book I was writing hair curled and got myself decently habited, 
in ; and, when nobody was looking, studying 1 was there for about three or four hours, and 
the speeches. I need to go and recite before in the intervals between the dances 1 used to 
tho men in the yard, and they liked it. recite. There were girls there, and they took 

The first night 1 went out I earned 45., my part, though they made me drink so much 
and that was a great cheer to my spirits. It I was nearly tipsy. 

was at a public-house in Fashion-street. Iwent “The only ^eatrical costume I put on is 
* into the tap-room and asked the gentlemen moustachios, and I take a stick to use as a 
if they would wish to hear a recitation from sword. 1 put myself into attitudes, and look 
Shakspeare, ond they said; ‘ Proceed.* The as fierce as I can. When first the people 
first port 1 gave them was from liichard the came to hear me they laughed, and then they 
Third : * Now is the winter of ouf discontent ;* became quiet ; and sometimes you could .hear 
and then they clapped me and made me do it a pin drop. 

over again. Then I performed Hamlet’s ‘ So- “ When I am at work regularly — ^that’s when 
liloquy on tho Immortality of the Soul,* &d I am in voice and will — I make about lUs. 
they tiirew down 2*. in coppers, and one gen- a-week, if there’s not much rain. If it’s wet, 
tleman gave mo sixponce. . people don’t go to the public-houses, and they 

“ I’ve continued (^ving recitations from iftr& my best paying audiences. The least I 
Shakspeare and selections from tho poets ever havdscver taken in a week is about C«. 
since, and done rrry well, until I became “Th<jre isn’t many going about London 
ill with a cold, which made my voice bad, so reciting.XIt is a very rare clfts to bo found; 
that I was unable to speak. I’ve been ill now I only kno^#bout four who live that way, and 
a lortnight, and I went out last night for the I have hearo^pf the others from hearsay— not 
first time, rdong with another young fellow that I have se^ them myself. • 
who recites, and wo got I 5 . (Jd. between us in “ I’m very fomll.^ music, and know most of 
the ‘ (ripsy’s Revenge.’ We went to a public- tho opera. That organ’s playing something by 
house where they were having * a lead,’ that is Verdi ; 1 heard it at Kbo theatre at Lublin. I 
a colli*ction for a friend who is ill, and the amuse them sometime^ Hie kitchen at iny 
company throw down what they can for a sub- 
scription, and they have in a fiddle and malm 
it social. But it was not a good ‘ lead,’ and 
poorly attended, so we did not moke much 
out of tho company. 

“ Wlien I go out to recite, I generally go 
with another boy, and wo take parts. The 
pieces Ihot draw best with the public ore, ‘The 
Oipsy’a Revenge,’ ‘The Gold Digger's Re- 
venge,’ * The iMiser,’ ‘ The Robber, '•* The Felon,’ 
and ‘Tho Highwayman.’ We take parts in 
these, and ho olways performs the villain, and 
I take tho noble choractei's. He always dies, 
because he can do a splendid back-fall, and 
he looks so wicked when he*s got the mous- 
tochos on. I generally draws the company 
by giving two or three recitations, and Hien 
wo perform a piece ; and whilst bo goes round 
with the hat, I recite again. My favourite 
r^itations are, * Othello's Apefiogy,* beginning 
with ‘ Most potent, grave, and reverend Sig- 
iiiors,* and those from Hamlet, Richard HI. 
and Macbeth. Of the recitations 1 think the 
people prefer that from OUieUo, for the ladies 
have often asked me to give them that from 
Othello (thqr like to hear about Besdemona), 


lodgings by playing on 1 
can do * Still, so gently,’ 
and hornpipes, and jq 
well as * Cheer boys, che 
and many others. The 
they want to dance, and 
They coll me Shakspeas 


penny tm whistle. I 
l:om ‘ La Sonnambula,’ 
and Scotch airs, as 
jsjT,’ and ‘ To the 'West,* 
|get mo to play when 
fcey pay me for theifi. 
R by name.” 


BlinzI bEaiAb. 


An intelligent man gjg/ 
account of his experi^ 
He was poorly dressed,^ 
a vulgar look. B 

“ My father died wheH 
and my mother in the D 
I am now in my thirty-1 
clerk in various offices* I 
but lost my sight fonrR 
quenceiof aneurism. 1 1 
Ophthalmic Hospital, al 
for three months. I aid 
one child, and we did as| 
that was very badly, until 
ture (and 1 had a house fi 
up to that time) went j 


re me the folloi\’!ng 
ice as a blind reader, 
ut clean, and hod 

I was ten years old, 
iTonation year, 1838. 
ghth yeoi’. I was a 
[•was not bom blind, 
ears ago, in conse- 
ts a fortnight in the 
i was an out-patient 

! married man, with 
pU os we could, but 
every bit pf 'funii- 
11 of good furniture 
it last 1 thought 1 
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might earn a little hy reading in the street, de Vincennes in France. It is the first regi- 
The Society for the Indigent lilind gave me ment in Piedmont. We had a green onifivna 
the Gospel of St John, after Mr. Frecr'a sys- with a roll collar, and a belt ronnd one shonl- 
tem, the price Mng 8 s. ; imd a brother*m-law der, and a short rifle. We had a featlier one 
supplied me with the Gospel of St Luke, side of our hats, which are of felt Ah, 
wliich cost Os. In Mr. Freer's system the c’etail bien joU 9a! We use long bullets, 
regular alphabet letters ore not used, hut Minl6 ones. All the army in my country are 
tliere are raised characters, thirty-four m num- under four brothers, who are all generals, and 
her, including long and short vowels; and Ferdinando Marmora is the oommander-in* 
these characters express sounds, and a sound chief-^tho same that was in the Crimea, 
may comprise a short i^Uable. 1 learned to Nearly all my companions in the Basaolein 
read by this system in four lessons. I first regiment were from the Tyrol. Ah, tliey shoot 
read in public in Mornington-crascent For well ! They never miss. They always kill, 
the first fcnrtnight or three weeks I took from Sacrd Dieu I 

2/t. 6d, to 2s, dd. a-day — one day 1 took 3«. ** I was wounded at the batoille do Pesearo, 

My receipts than fell to something less than against the Austrians. We gained the battle and 
18d. a-day, and have been gradually falling enuwed the town. The General Bodetzky was 
ever since. Since the 1st of January, this against us. He is a good general, but Fer- 
year, I haven’t averaged more than Shr. Od. dinando Marmora beat him. Ferdinando was 
a- week by my street reading and writing. My wounded by a ball in the cheek. It passed 
wife earns 3s. or 4s. a-wcek with her needle, frimi left to right. He has tbo mark now. 
slaving \vith a ‘sweater* to a shirtmaker. I Ab, he is a good general. X was wounded, 
have never read anywhere but in Euston- Paxdon! I camiot if it was a bal de ca- 
sqiiare and Mornington-ciescent. On Whit- non or a bal de ibsil. I was on tlie ground 
Monday I made 2s. 0||d., and that, 1 assure like one dead. I fell witlr my leg bent behind 
you, T reckon real good lioliday earnings ; and me, because they found me so. They tell me, 
I read until I was hoarse with it. Once I that as I fell 1 cried, * My God ! my God ! * 
counted flt Mornington crescent, na closely as but that is not in my memory. After they had 
I could, just out of curiosity and to wile away finished the battle they took up the woimded, 
tli<i time, above 2000 persons, v/bo passed and Perhaps I was on the ground twelve hours, hut 
rc.})assod without giving me a halfpenny. The I do not know exactly, I was picked up with 
v.'orking pe^le are my l>est frieuds, roost others and token to the hospital, luid then 
d< ci<lcdly. I aifl tired of the streets; besides, one day after my leg decomposed, and it was 
being half-starved. There are now five or six cut directly. All tbo bone was frocass^*, vairy 
blind men about London, who read in the beancoup. 1 was in tbe hospital for forty days, 
streets. Vki can read nothing but tho Scrip- Ah ! it was terrible. To cut the nen'es wiis 
tt'res, as * blind printing, ’—so it's sometimes tondble. They correspond with the hood, 
cnlled — has only been used in tlie Scriptures. Ah, horrible ! They gave mo no chloroform. 
T write also in the streets, as well as read. Then ! rien I No, nor any dormitorc, as wo 
1 use Wodgw'ood’s manifold writer. I write coll it in Italian, you know, — something in a 
verses from Scripture. There was no teaching glass to drink and make yon sleep. Itien I 
necessary for this, Ifitrace the letters from ricn! If I had gone into the Hopital dos 
iny know-ledge of then when I could soo, I Invalides, I should have had sous a-day ; 
believe I am the only mind man who writes in but I would not, and now my pension is 12 
tbe streets.’’ J sous a-day. I am i>nid that now ; whether I 

I am here or there, it is the same. My wife ro- 

Gun-Exebcise ExeIbitor-— Oke-leoged ■ ceives the 12 sous whilst I am here, 1 
iTmioK. shall not stop hero long. The langue is too 

1 • ditficult. No, I sliall not learu it, because at 

“ I AM an Italian, doAciled at Genoa, and I the house where I lodge we -speak Italian, 
spenk V017 little Frenw, only just enough to and in tbo streets I speak to no one. 
ask for things — to get liy life with, you know. ' ‘-I have been to France, but there the 
Genoa is the most iMh town of Pierlmont, policemen were against me. They are b^tes, 
but it is not the most Slie. Oh no! no! no! tho policemen fran^ais. The g^^nUomen and 
Turin is tbe most bentiful, oh yes ! It is a ladies all all good. As I walk^iu tho streets 




long street of palace 
where the King of 
moustaches, lives. ' 
Turin? No! Ah,iti 
Monsieur has seen 
have a great pleasu 
veiy rich, but Turin 
fer Turin. 


You know Turin is with my crutch, oue would say, ‘Here, poor 
io, with the long fellow, are two sous or, * Come with me and 
as Monsiettr been to have some wine.' They are good hearts there, 
great sight t Perhaps Whilst 1 was going to Paris 1 walk on my leg. 
enoa? No! Ah you I also even now and then find good occasions, 
to come. Genoa is for mounting in a voiture. I say to them, 
very beautiful. Ipre- *Mottideur,aceordmeiherelief ofaride?* and 
they say, * Yes, come, come.' 


I was a soldier iJ my coimtsy. Oh, not an “la England no police interfere with mo. 
oflicer. I ivas in 2nd battalion of the Hese it is good. If tlie police say to me ‘ Go 
Bassolem, neaiiy thl some as the Chasseurs on, go on/lsajy^ * PavdoHi Monsieur/ and move 
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away. I never ask any body for money. I 
work in tbe streets, and do my gun exer- 
cise, and then I leave it to the Bon Bieu to 
make tliem give me something. 1 never ask. 

** 1 have been vexy unfortunate. 1 have a 
tumour come under the arm where 1 reA on 
my crutch. It is a tumour, as they call it in 
France, but 1 do not know what it is named 
in English. I went to the hospital of San 
Bartoloinmeo and they cut it for me. Then 
I have hurt my stomach, from the force of 
calling out the differing orders of command- 
ing, whilst 1 am doing my gun exercises in 
the streets. I was two months in my bed with 
my arm and my stomach being bad. Some 
days I cannot go out, 1 am so ill. I cannot 
drink beer, it is too hot for me, and gets to 
my head, and it is bad for my stomach. 1 eat 
fish : that is good for the voice and the stomach. 
Now 1 am better, and my side does not hurt me 
when I cry out my commanding orders. K I 
do it for ^ long time it is painftd. 

“ Ah, pauvro diablel to stop two months in 
my bed, Juno, August! The most beautiful 
months. It was ruin to me. 

After 1 have gone out for one day, I am 
forced to rest for the next one. Monday I go 
out, because 1 repose on the Sunday. Then 
oil goes well, I am strong in my voice. But I 
cannot travaillcr two days following. It is not 
my leg, that is strong. It is my stomach, and 
the pains in my side iVom crying out my com- 
maiidements. When 1 go out I make about 
10s. a- week. Yes, it comes to that. It is 
more thou Is. a-doy. ' 

I have a cold. I go out one day when it 
blew from the north, and the next day I was 
ill. It makes more cold here than at Genoa, 
but at Turin in the winter it is more cold than 
hero. It is terrible, terrible. A servant brings 
in a jug of water, and by-and-by it has ice on 
its top. I And the bourgeois and not the 
militaires give the most money. All the per- 
sons who have voyag6 in F^ce and Italy 
will give me money not much, you know, but 
to mo fortune, fortune t If 1 see a foreigner 
in the crowd I speak to him. I know the face 
of on Stranger tout-de-suite. Some say to me, 
*Vous parlez Fran^ais?* < Oui Monsieur.* 
Others ask me,^ You speak ItalioA? ’ *Si, Signor.’ 
I never, when I go through my exercise, begin 
by addressing the people. If 1 told them 1 
had been a siAdier m the army of Sardinia, 
they would not understand me. Yes, some of 
the words sound the same in French and 
English, such as omy and s^dat, but I have 
not the heart to beg. I have been soldier, 
andiT cannot take off my cap and beg. 1 
work for what they give me. They give me 
money and I give them my exercise, 1 some- 
times have done my exercise before^ a great 
crowd of people, and when it is done nobody 
will give me money, and my heart sinks 
wi0iin me. I stand there honteux. One 
tviU then in pity throw a eon, hut 1 cannot 
pick it up, for 1 will not sell my pride for a 


penny. If they hand it to me, then I take it, 
and ara pleased with their kindness. i*But|I 
have only one leg, and to throw the penny on 
the ground is cruel, for I cannot bend do^, 
and it hurts my pride to put such money in 
my pocket, 

“ The little children do not annoy me in the 
: streets, because I never do my exercise until 
they are at school. Between one and two I 
never do my exercise, because the little 
I children they are going to their lessons. 
They never mock me in the streets, for I have 
i been unfortunate to lose my legs, and no- 
I body will mock a miserable infortune. The 
carts of the butchers and the bakers, which 
cany the meat and the bread, and go so fast 
in the streets, they frighten me when 1 do 
my exercises. They nearly ecrase the gens. 
Tenez ! Yesterday I go to the chemm de fer de 
Birmingham, to the open space before the 
station, and then I do my exercise. All the 
people come to their windows and collect 
about to see me. I walk about like a soldier 
— ^but only on my one leg, you know, hopping — 
and I do my exercise with my crutch for my 
gun. I stand Very steady on one leg. There 
was a coachman of a cab, and he continued to 
drive his horse at mo, and say, * Go on I go on ! * 
There was no policeman, or he would not 
have dared to do it, for the policemen protect 
me. Le b5te ! I turn upon him, and ciy, * B6to ! 
take care, betel’ But he still say, * Get on.* The 
cheval come close to my back %hilst I hop on 
my one leg to avoid him. At last 1 was very 
tired, and he cried out always, * Get on ! get on 1* 
So 1 cried out for help, and all thc^adies run 
out from their houses and protect me. They 
said, ‘ Poor fellow! poor fellow!’ and all gave me 
a baJf sou. If I had had Ave shillings in my 
pocket, I would have gone to a journal and re- 
ported that b§te, andh^ the fellow exposed; but 
I had not Ave shillings, I could not go to a 
journal. i) 

“ When I do my exercise, this what I do. 
1 Arst of all stand sd i on one leg, in the 
position of a niilitain with my crutcB 
shouldered like a gunJlThat is how I ac- 
cumulate the persons. Jf shen I have to do all. 
It makes me laugh,* |b i X have to be the 
general, the capitaines Jd drums, the soldiers, 
and all. Pauvre diauK^ I must live. It is 
curious, and makes m£|augh. 

“ I Arst begin my ^vercises by doing the 
drums. I beat my hoA 'a together, and make 
a noise like this— * hva, hum! hum, hum, 
hum! hum, hum! hiK hum! bu-u-u-m!* 
and 'then the drums gfl^way and 1 do them 
I in the distance. You sA|x am the drumnleTS - 
I then. Next X become army, and make a 
noise ipth my foot, re8|Kbling soldiers on a 
march, and 1 go from jme to side to imitate 
an army marching. Th«|p[ become tbe trum- 
peters, but instead of ^nng the trumpets 1 
whistle their musie, aon | the sound comes 
nearer and nearer, and ge|| louder and louder, 
and then graduidly dies a Jay in tbe distance, 
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as if a bataiUon was marching in front of its 
general. 1 moke a stamping with my foot) 
like men marching post. After that 1 become 
the ofticiers, the capitaines and the liouienantSi 
as if the general was passing before them, 
and my crutch becomes my sword instead 
of my gun. Then I draw it from my side, 
and present it with the handle pointed to my 
breast. Then I become the general, and I 
gives this order : * Separate bataillons three 
steps behind— un, deux, trois !' and 1 instantly 
turn to the army again and give three hops 
to the side, so that the general may w’alk 
up and down before me and see how the 
soldiers ore looking. Then 1 m%um become 
the officier who gives the commands, and the 
soldiers who execute them. It hurts my 
voice when 1 ciy out these commands. They 
must be very loud, or all the army would not 
heartliem. 1 can be heard a long way oif 
when 1 call them out. 1 begin with *• Poktez 
AR-IMUMES!’ that is, * Carry arms,* in 
England. Then I lift my crutch up on my 
left side and hold it there. Then comes 
( Present All - it • KMES 1 ' and then 1 hold 
the gun — ^my crutch, you know — in front 
of me, straight up. The next is, * Repose 
AR-R-RMES !' and 1 put to my hip, with the 
barrel leaning forwards. When X say, barrel,^ 
it’s only my crutch, you understand. Then I 
shout, * Un, deux, trois ! Geound AR>R-RMSf 
and let the top of my crutch slide on to the 
road, and I stomp with my toes to resemble 
the noise. Afterwards 1 give the command, 
* PoRTEZ AR.R<RMES !’ and then I carry my 
arms agaimin my left hand, and slap my 
other hand hard down by my right side, like 
a veritable soldier, and stand upright in posi- 
tion. Whilst I am so 1 shout, * Separate 
TUE COLUMNS! Uu, deux, TR-R-ROIS!* 
and instantly 1 hop on my one leg three times 
backwards, so as to let the general once more 
walk down the ranks and inspect the men. 
As soon as he is suppoied to be near to me, I 
shout * PaksEET AR-h-RMES ! ' and then 1 
held my gun — the cncch, you comprehend — 
in front of me. Thenlas soon as the general 
is supposed to have pssed, 1 shout out, * Re- 
pose AR-ll-RMES ! ' nd I let the crutch slant 
from the right hip,lwaitmg until 1 cry 
again ‘Ground AR-AR-RMS! un, deux, 
TR-R-ROIS!* and fen down slides the 
crutch to the ground. I 
“ Next I do the otjer part of the review. 
I do the firing now, Kily, you comprehend, 
1 don't fire, but only i Atate it with my crutch. 
1 call out ‘ Ground aAR-RMS! ' and let the 
top of my crutch faji to the earth. After 
tliat 1 shout, * Load IR-B-RMS ! un, deux, 
TR.R.R01S!* and iftretend to take % car- 
touche from my sidf and bite off the end, 
and slip it down thl barrel of my crutch. 
Next 1 give the cAomand, * Draw RAM- 
RODS! UN, DEUX, TjOt-ROIS!* and then I 
begin to ram the carSidge home to the breech 
of the barrel. Aftewards X give the com- 


mand, * Cock AR-B-RMS !* and then I pretend 
to take a percussion cap from my side-pocket, 
and X place it on the nipple and draw back 
the hammer. Afterwards I shout, ‘ Point 
AR'R-RMS!' and X pretend to tuko aim. 
Next*X shout, * Recover AU-R>RMS ! ' that 
is, to hold the gun up in the air, and not to 
fire. Then X give orders, such as * Point to 
THE LEFT,* or ‘ I’oiut to the right,' and which- 
ever way it is, I have to twist myself round 
on my one leg, and take an aim that way. 
Then X give myself the order to * EIRE ! ' 
and X imitate it by a loud shout, and then 
rattling my tongue as if the whole line was 
firing. As quickly os X can caU out f shout, 
‘ Recover AR-R-RMS ! ' and I put up my 
gun before me to resist with my bayonet any 
charge that may be made. Then I shout out, 
' Draw up the ranks and receive the 
CAVALRY!* and then I work myself along 
on my one foot, but not by hopping; and 
there I am waiting for the enemy's horse, and 
ready to receive them. Often, after I have 
fired, I call out ‘CHAR-R-RGEI* and then 
I hop forwards as fast as 1 can, as if 1 was 
rushing down upon the enemy, like Uiis. A)i ! 
I was nearly charging through your window ; 
I only stopped in time, or I should have 
broken the squares in reality. Such a victory 
would have cost mo too dear. After I have 
charged the enemy and put them to flight, 
then X draw myself up again, and give tbo 
order to ‘Form COLUMNS!' And next I 
* Carry AR-R-RMS/ and tlien * Pjiehent 
AR-R-RMS,’ and finish by ‘ GROUNDING 
AR-R-RMS/ UN, DEUX, TR-R-BOIS.* 

** Oh, I have forgotten one port. X do it 
after the charging. When X have rctunied 
from putting the enemy to flight, X become 
tlio general calling his troops together. I 
shout, ‘ AR-R-RMS on the SHOULDER!’ 
and then X become tbo soldier, and lot my 
gun rest on my shoulder, the same as when 
I am marching. Then I shout, ‘ MARCH ! * 
and I hop round on my poor leg, for I cannot 
march, you comprehend, and 1 suppose my- 
self to bo defiling before the gener^. Next 
comes the order ‘ Holt ! ' and I stop still. 

“ It does not fatigue me to hop about op one 
leg. It is strong as iron. It is never fatigued. 
X have walked miles on it with my crutch. 
It only hurts my chest to holloa out the com- 
mands, for if X do not do it with all my force 
it is not heard far off. Besides, I am supposed 
to be ordering an^army, and you must shout 
out to be beard by all &e men; and although 
I am the only one, to be sure, still I wish to 
make the audience believe X am an arro^. 

“One day X was up where there is the 
Palace of the Regina, V with the 

treefr«<ia very pretty spot, with a park comer, 
yon Itnow. I was there, and I go by a street 
where the man marks the omnibus which 
pass, and I go down a short street, and 1 come 
to a large place where 1 do my exercises. A 
gentleman say to mo, ‘ Come, my friend,’, and 
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I go into house, and he giYe me some 
bread, and some meat, and some beer, and a 
shilling, and 1 do mj exercises for him. 
That is the only house where I was called to 
perform inside, lie ^oke Italian, and French, 
and Knglish, so tliat I not know which c8uutry 
he belongs to. Another day 1 was doing my 
exercises and some little ^ildren called to 
their nmmnio, ‘Oh, look! look I come here! 
the soldier! tlio soldier ! ' and tho dame said 
to me, ‘ Como liero and perfonn to luy little 
boys and slio gave me sixpence. Those oi’e 
my fortuiKW, for to-day I mn^tako two or throe 
.shillings, uiid to-morrow nothing but a few 
miscrutblc sous; or perhaps 1 am ill in my 
stotnach with shouting, and 1 cauuut come 
out to work for niy living. 

“ When it is cold it makes the end of my 
leg, wlirro it’s cut off, bogin to trombIo,and 
thcMi it almost shakes me Avith its shixering, 
and 1 am forcevl to go home, for it is painful. 

“ 1 have been about fourteen montlis. They 
wanted U, io bring me from Jloulogne to 
London ; but 1 had uo tuonoy, so at the bureau 
olVu e they gave mo a 1 ickot for notbiug. Then 
I came straight to London. ’When 1 came to 
Loudon t wouldn't speak English, and I knew 
no one; had no money, and didn't know where 
to lodge. That is hard — bicu dur, I bought 
some bread and out it, and then in the cven-^ 
ing I met an Italian, who pln)s on the organ, 
ym. kiioxv; and ho anid, ‘(kmie with iiie;‘ end 
he took me to his lodgings, and there 1 foiiiul 
Itoliana and Fivnchmen, and 1 was hoppy. 
X began to wvirk tho next day at my ex- 
orcises. 

“One day I was in tho quarter of tho 
piilacos, by the paik, you know, an<l I began 
iny exercises. I could not speak English, 
uinl a policcinau camo to mo and said, * Go 
on !’ What'H that? 1 (bought. He said, ‘ Go 
on!’ ngfun, and I couldn’t comiirohciid, and 
asked him, ‘ Parlato Ituliano?’ ainl lie kept on 
saying, ‘ Go on I’ This is dr^le, 1 thought; so 
I said, *Vou8 paidoz FraiKtiis?’ and ho still 
said, ‘Go onl’ 'NVhat he meant 1 c(»uldii’t 
make out, for T didn't knoxv English, and I 
had only boon hero a week. I thought ho 
wanted to soo my exercises, so I began, ‘ Portez 
ar-r-r-mes ! ’ and ho siill said, ‘ Go on ! ' Thou 
1 langheil, and made some signs to follow him. 
Oh, 1 thought it is some one else who wants 
to see my exorciisea ; and I followed him, oii- 
obauted with my good fortune. But, alas! 
he took mo to a police oflico. There C had an 
interpreter, and X was tol^ I must not do my 
oxereises in tho street. When I told them I, 
VMS a soldier iu tho army of the ally of' 
England, and that 1 had been wounded in 
battle, and lost my leg fighting for my coimtiy, 
they let me go ; and since the policemen are 
' very kind to me, and always say, ‘ Go on,’ with 
much politeness, I told the ma^strate in 
Italian, 'How con England, so rich and so 
powerAil, object to a pauvre diable h'ke me 
earning a sou, by showing the exercises of 


the army of its ally V Tho magistrate lau^edf 
and 80 did the people, and I said, ' Good day,* 
and made my reverence and left. I have 
never been in a prison. Oh, no ! no ! no ! 
no! no! What barm could I do? I have 
not tho iiower to be a criminal, and I have 
the heart to be an honest man, and. live by 
my exercises. 

“I have travelled in the country. I went 

Cheltenham and Bristol. I w.''|kftd very 
little of the way. I did my exercises at one 
place, and then I got enough to go to another 
town, Ah, it is beautiful country out there. 
I went to Bristol. 1 made 7s, in two days 
there. ButK don’t like tho country. It does 
not suit me. 1 prefer London. 

“ I ono day did my exQr[||fees by — what do 
you call it? where thoj|||2t|e go up — liigh, 
high — no, Tiot St. Paii'lH||||&|^y a hiidge, 
where there is an ope W WpP^' Yos, tlio 
monuraent of Nelson ; and then, 0 ! what a 
crowd ! To the right ana the left, and to tho 
front and behind, an immense crowd to see 
my exercises. I made a good deal of money 
that day. A groat deal. Tlio most that I 
ever did. 

“I make about 8«. a- week regularly; I 
make ui/»ro than that some weeks, but I oftx?ii 
don’t go out for a "week, because in the rain 
nobody will come to see my exorcises. Some 
Aveeks I mako IDs., but odiers not 5s. But I 
must make Hs. to be able to pay for lodgings, 
und food, and washing, an(4 clothes, and for 
my shoo; for I only want one. I gh’o 0^/. 
a-day for my lodgings ; hut then we have a 
kitchen, and a fire in it, where A^e go and sit. 
I’here are a givat many paysaus tbciv, n 
great many boys, where I lodge, and that gives 
me pain to see them; for they have been 
brought over from their country, anil here 
they lu’o miserable, ami cannot speak si Avord 
of English, and are made to work for their 
master, who takes tho money. Oh ! it’s make 
me much pain. 

“ I cannot say if there are any others who 
do their exercises in lio streets ; but I Imve 
never seen any. I Im, I think, the only 
stranger who does hi*exorcises. It was my 
OA?u idea, I did it fi Franco Avhilst I was 
travelling; but it woJonly once or tAvioe, for 
it was deiendu to d« it; and tho policemen 
are very severe. Bs|ont bates, Ics policemen 
on Fnmce. The geflemens and ladies voiy 
good heart, imd give E poor diable des sous, or 
ofter wine to pauvr# diable qui a perdu sa 
jambe en combattantE>our sa patrio ; mais Ics 
policemen sent b^teSfl Ah, b^tes! so bates I 
oan't tell you.” E • 


ILr-STREE» MUSICIANS. 

CoKCEBiaKu street nisidans, they are of 
multifarious classes. a general rule, they 
may almost be dividediinto the {olerable aud 
the intolerable performlrs, some of them trust- 
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ing to their skill in music for the reward for 
their exertions, others only making a noise^ so 
that whatever money they obtain is given them 
merely as on inducement for them to deport. 
The well-known engraving by Hogarth, of 

the enraged musician,’* is an illustration of 
the persecutions intiicted in olden times by 
this class of street perfonners; and in the 
illustrations by modern caricaturists we have 
had numerous ^i*oofs, that up to the present 
time the nuisance has not abated. Indeed, 
many of these i^eople carry with them musical 
instruments, merely as a means of avoiding tlic 
oiheers of the Mendicity Society, or in some 
few eases as a signal of their coming to tlie 
persons in tlie neighbourhood, who arc in the 
habit of giniig them a small weekly pension. 

Tliesc are a more numerous class tlian any 
other of tlie street performers I have yet 
dealt with. Tlie musicians are estimated at 
1000, £ind the hallad singens ttt 350. 

Tlie street musicians are of two kinds, the 
skilful and the blind. 1’he former obtain 
tJieir money bj' the agreeahlen^s of their per- 
fonnance, and the latter, in pity for their 
affliction rather than admiration of their har- 
mony. The blind street musicians, it must 
he confesssod, belong generally to the rudest 
class of performers. Music is not used by 
them ns a means of pleasing, but rather as a 
mode of soliciting attention. Such individuals 
are known in t^e “profession ’* by thonameof 

pensioners they have their regular rounds 
to make, and particular houses at whidi to 
call oil certain days of the week, and from 
which the^ gcnei’ally obtain a “ small trifle.” 
They form, however, a most peculiar class of 
individuals. They are mostly well-known 
cbaractew, and many of them have been per- 
forming in the streets of London for many 
years. They are also remoi'kablo for the reli- 
gious cast of their thoughts, and the compara- 
tive refluement of their tastes and feelings. 

a “ OtriSAKAM." 

One of the most dwerviug and peculiar of 
the street musioianfl was an old lady who 
played upon a hurdwurdy. Sho had been 
about the streets of Kndon for upwards of 
forty years, and beinnhlind, hod had during 
that period four guiw, and worn out three 
instrumaits. Her cAerfrilness, considering 
her privation and pre Arious mode of life, was 
extraordinary. Henove of truth, and tho 
extreme sim]^licity osier nature, were almost 
childlike. Dke the,«Qerality of blind people, 
6he had a deep 8«e of religion, and her 
charity for a woman n her station of life was 
something marveUoiB ; for, tliough li^ng on 
^s, she heraelf had I was told, two or three 
little pensioners, llhen questioned on this 
subject, she laughectthe matter off as a jest, 
though I %as assurd of the truth of the fact. 
Her attention to hef guide was meet marked. 
If a enp of tea w& given to her after her 
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day's rounds, she would be sure to turn to the I 
poor creature wiio led her about, aud a^k, 

“ You comfortable, Lisa? ” or ** Is ^our tea to 
your liking, Liza?” 

When conveyed to Mr. Beard’s establish- 
ment to have her daguerreotype talcen, she for 
the first time in her life rode. in a cab; and 
then her fear at being pulled “ back’ards ” as 
she termed it (for she sal with her back to the 
horse), was almost painful. She felt about | 
for something to lay hold of, and did not ap- 
pear comfortable until slio had a lirm grasp of ! 
the pocket. After her .alarm had in a mea- | 
sure subsided, sbo turned to her guide aud 
said, “We must put up witli those trials, 
Liza.” In a short time, however, sho began 
to find the ride plea.san t enough . “ Very nice, 
ain’t it liza?” she said ; “ but I shouldn't like 
to ride on Ihcni steainhiiats, they say ihoy'ro 
shocking dangei'ous ; and as for them railways, 
I’ve heard tell they’re dreadful ; but those* 
cabs, Liza, is very nice.'* On the road sho was 
continually asking “ Liza ” whore they wore, 
and wondering at the rftpi\Uty at which they 
travelled. “Ah!” she said, laughing, “if I 
had one of these hero cabs, my ‘rijunds* 
would soon ho over." "Whilst ascending the 
high flight of stairs that led to tlio portrait* 
rooms, she laughed at every proposal made to 
her to rest, “ There's twice as many stairs as 
thc.se to our church, ain’t there, Liza?” sbo 
replied when pressed. When the iiortrait was 
finished she expressed a wish to feel it. 

The following is the liistory of her life, os 
she herself related it, answering to the variety 
of questions put to her on the subjont:— - 

“I was bom tlie 4th April, 1780 (it was 
Good Friday that year), at a small chandler's 
shop, facing the White Horse, Stuarfs-rents,' 
Drury-lone. Father was a batter, and mother 
an artificial.flowor maker and feather finisher. 
When I was but a day old, the nnr.se took rao 
out of tho worm bed and carried me to the 
window, to show some people how like I waa 
to father. The cold Hew to my eyes and I 
caught inflammation in them. Owing to mother 
being forced to be iVom home all day at her 
work, 1 was put out to dxyohurse when 1 was 
three weeks old. My eyes wcije then very bad, 
by all accounts, and some neighbours told 
the woman I was with, that Turner's cerate 
would do them good. She got some and put 
it on my eyes, and when poor mother came to 
suckle me at her dinner-hour, my eyes was all 
* a gore of blood.' From that time I never 
see afterwards. She did it, poor woman, for 
the best; it was no fault of herin, and I'm 
sure I bears her no malice for it. 1 stayed at 
hoxde with mother until I was thirteen, when 
I was put to the Blindrsohool, but 1 only kept 
there nine months ; they turned me out be- 
cause I was not clever with my hands, and I 
could not learn to spin or make sash-lines; 
my hands was oekerid like. I had not been m 
used at home'ito do anything for myself— not ^ 
even to dress ntyselL Mother was always out 
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at her work, so she could not leam me, and I’m sure. I’d many guides arterher, butnono 
no one else would, so that’s how it was I was of them was honest like Liza is ; I don’t think 
turned out. I then went back to my mother, she’d rob me of a farden. Would you, Liza? 
and kept with her till her death. I well re* Yes, I've my reg’lar rounds, and I’ve kept to 
member tliat ; I heard her last Whengjshe* ’em for near upon fifty year. All the children 
died I was just sixteen year old. I was sent like to hear me coming along, for I always 
1o the Union — ‘ ^ancridge’ Union it was — plays my cymbal as I goes. At Kentish-town 
and liather with me (forhe was ill at the time), they calls me Mrs. Tuesday, and at Kensing- 
llo died too, and left me, in seven weeks after ton I’m Mrs. Friday, and so on. At some 
mother. When they was both gone, I felt I places they likes polkas, but- at one house X 
had lost my only friends, and that I was all plays at in Kensington they always ask me for 
alone in the world and blind* But, take it ‘Haste to the Wedding.’ No, the cymbal isn't 
jdtogether, the world has been very good to me, very hard to play ; the only thing is, you must 
and I have much to thank God for and the be very particular that the works is covered up, 
good woman I am with. I missed mother the or the halfpence is apt to drop in. King David, 
most, she was so kind to me ; there was no they say, played on one of those here instru- 
orie lik(5 her ; no, not even father. I was kept ments. We’re very tired by night-time ; ain't 
in Uio Union until I was twenty; the parish we, Liza? but when I gets home the good 
paid for my learning tho ‘ cymb^ :’ God bless woman I lodges with has always a bit of 
them for it, I say. A poor woman in the something for me to eat with my cup of tea. 
workhouse first asked mo to leam music ; she Shi.-’s a good soul, and keeps me tidy and clean, 
said it would always bo a bit of bread for me ; I helps her all I can ; when I come in, I carries 
I did as she told me, and I thank her to this her a pail of w'ater up-stairs, and such-like* 
day for it. It took me just five months to Many ladies os has known me since they was 
leam the — cymbal, if you please — the hurdy- children allowk me a trifie. One maiden lady 
gurdy ain’t it's right name. Tlie first tune I near Brunswick-square has given me sixpence 
over played was ‘ God save the King,* tho a week for many a year, and another allows 
Queen as is now; then ‘Harlequin Hamlet,’ me eighteenpcnce a fortnight; so that, oneway 
that look mo a long time to get off; it was and another, I am very comfortable, and I’ve 
three weeks before they put me on a now one. much to be thankful for.” 

J t3*oii learnt * Moll Brook;* then I did Uio It was during one of old Sarah’s journeys 
‘ Turni»iko-gato ' and ‘ Patrick’s day in tho that on accident occurred, which ultimately 
morning : ’ all of them I learnt in the Union. I deprived London of the well-kitown old hurdy- 
got a poor man to teach me the ‘New-riggod gurdy woman. In crossing Seymour-street, 
siiip.' 1 soon learnt it, because it was on easy she and her guide Liza were knocked down 
^ years ogo I playbd ‘ The by a cab, os it suddenly turned a comer. They 

Gal I left behind me.* A woman loomt it me ; were picked up and placed in the vehicle (^e 
sJio played my cymbal and I listened, and so poor guide dead, and Sarah with her limbs 
got it. ‘Oh, Susannah! * I leai'nt myself by broken), and carried to the University Hospi- 
heanng it on tlio horgan. I always try and tal. Old Sarah’s description of that ride is 
listen to a new tune when I am in the street, more terrible and tragic than I can hope to 
and get it off if I can : it’s my bread. I waited make out to you. The poor blind creature 
to hoar one to-day, quite a new one, but I was ignorant of Uie fate of her guide, she 
didn’t like it, so I went on. ‘Hasten to the afterwards told us, and kept begging and 
Wedding’ is my favourite; I played it years praying to liza to speak to her as the vehicle 
ago, and play it still. 1 like ‘ 'Where have you conveyed them to the| asylum. She sbooic 
been all the night?* it’s a Scotch tune. The her, she said, and intrejLed her to say if she 
woman os persuaded mo to learn tho cymbal was hurt, but not a wor^as spoken in answer, 
took mo out of tho Union with her ; I lived and then she felt ho^ Mmhle a privation was 
with her, and she led mo about tho streets, her blindness ; and iB was not until they 
When she died I took her daughter for my reached the hospital, they were lifted from 
guide. She walked with me-, for more than the cab, that sheknow,j|s she heard the people 
five-and.twenty year, and she might have been whisper to one anoSer, that her faithful 
day, but she took to drinking attendant was dead. l|n telling us this, the 
and killed herself with it. She behaved very good old soul forgot heEown sufferings for the 
bad to me at last, for as soon as we got a few time, as she lay withKoth her legs broken 
hJ* ifpence she used to go into the public and beneath the hooped beAlothes of tlie hospital 
spend It all ; and many a time Tm sure she’s bed ; and when, after mjy long weeks, she left 
been too tipsy to take me home. One night I the medical asylum, she^as unable to continue 
remember she rolled into the road at Ken- her playing on Uie hCdy-gurdy, her hand 
sington, and as near pulled me with her. AVe being now needed forfthe crutch that was 
was both locked up in the station-house, for requisite to bear her on|j|ier rounds, 
she couldn't stand for liquor, and I was The shock, however,|ad been too much for 
obligated to wait till she could lead me home, the poor old creature's i^ble nature to rally 
It was very cruel of her to treat me so, but, against, and though shAcontinued to hobble 
poor creature, she’s gone, and 1 forgive her round to the houses ofthi kind people who had 
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for years allowed lier a few pence per week, 
and went limping along musicless through the 
streets for some months after she left the 
hospital, yet her little remaining strength at 
length failed her, and she took to her bed in a 
room in Bell-court, Gray’s-inn-lane, never to 
rise from it again. 

“ Fakm-tabd ” Plaieb. 

A QUIET-LOOKING man, half-blind, and wrapped 
in a Iprge, old, faded black-cotton great-coat, 
made the following statement, having first 
given me some specimens of his art:-*- 
“ I imitate all the animals of the farm-yard 
on my fiddle : I imitate the hull, the calf, the 
dog, the cock, the hen when she’s laid an egg, 
the peacock, and the ass. 1 have done this 
in the streets for nearly twelve years. I was 
brought up as a musician at my own desire. 
“When a young man (I am now 53) I used to 
go out to play at parties, doing middling until 
my sight failed me ; I Aien did the farm-yard 
on the fiddle for a living. Though 1 had 
never heard of such a thing before, by con- 
stant practice I made myself perfect. I 
studied from nature, 1 never was in a farm- 
yard in my life, but I went and listened to the 
poultry, anywhere in to^vn that I could meet 
with them, and 1 then imitated them on ray 
instrument. The Smithfield cattle gave me 
the study for the bull and the calf. My 
peacock 1 got^at the Belvidere- gardens in 
Islington. The ass is common, and so is the 
<dog ; and them I studied anywhere. It took 
me a month, not more, if so much, to acquire 
what IthoTight a sufficient skill in my under- 
taking, and then I started it in the streets. 
It was liked the veiy first time 1 tried it, 1 
never say what animal I am going to give; I 
leave that to the judgment of the listeners. 
They could always tell what it was. I could 
make 12 s. a-week the year through. I play it 
in public-houses as well as in the streets. 
My pitches are all over London, and 1 don’t 
louow that one is bettir than another. Work- 
ing-people are my Inst friends. Thursday 
and Friday ore my wrst days ; Monday and 
Saturday my best, Aeq I reckon 29. fid. a 
handsome taking, ikm the only man who 
•does the farm-yard.” I 

. Bund PebeobnIb on the Bells. 
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if you are steady yourself you can’t get others 
to be steady, and so no good can bo done 
I next stiirtesl a piano in the streets ; that wtvs 
23 years ago. 1 bought a chaiso big enough 
for an invalid, and having had the body ro* 
mowed, my piano was fitted on the spiings 
and the axle-tree. I carried a seat, and could 
play the instrument either sitting or standing, 
and so I travelled through London with it. 
It did pretty well; in the summer I took 
never less than SCs., and I have taken 4 O 5 . on 
rare occasions, in a week ; but the small 
takings in the winter would reduce my yearly 
average to 15.9. a-week at the utmost. I 
played tho piano, more or less, until within 
these three or four yoara. I started the bells 
that I play now, ns near as I can recollect, 
some 18 years ago. Wlien I first played 
them, I had my 14 bells arranged on a rail, 
and tapped them with my two leatlicr liam- 
mers held in my hands in the usual way. I 
thought next I could introduce somo novelty 
into the peiformoncc. The novelty I speak 
of was to play the violin >vith the bells. I 
had hammers fixed on a rail, so as each bell 
had its particular hammer; these hammers 
were connected with cords to a pedal acting 
with a spring te bring itself up, and so, by 
playing the pedal with my feet, I )iad full 
command of the bells, and made them ac- 
company tho violin, so that 1 could give any 
tune almost with the power of a band. Tt 
was always my delight in my leisure moments, 
and is a good deal so still, to study improve- 
ments such as I have described. Tho bolts 
and violin together brought me in about the 
some as the piano. I played the violoncello 
with my feet also, on a plan of my own, and 
I the violin in my bond. I had tlie vinloneollo 
on a firamo on the ground, so arranged that I 
could move the bow with my foot in haimony 
with the violin in iny hand. Tho last thing 
1 have introduced is the playing four ac- 
cordions with my feet. Tho accordions are 
fixed in a frame, and I make them accompany 
tho violin. Of all my plans, tho piano, and 
the bolls and violin, did the best, and are the 
best still for a Btandard. 1 can only average 
12«. a-week, take the year through, which is 
very little for two.” 

Bund Fevalb Violin Flayeb. 

I bad the following narrative from a stout 
blind woman, with a veiy grave and even 
meditative look, fifty-six years old, dressed in 
a clean cotton gown, the pattern of which was 
almost washed out. She was led by a veiy 
dog (a Scotch coUev, she describe it), a 
chain being affixed to the dog’s leather collar 
A boy, poor and destitute, she said, bare- 
f<mtea, and wearing^ a greasy ragged jacket, with 
I hiff bare skin showing through the many rents, 

; accompanied her when I saw her. The boy 
had been with her a memth, she supporting 
him. She said:— 
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“ I have hef*n blind twelve years. I was a 
servant in iny youth, and in 185S4 married a 
jowneymaii cabinet-maker. I ^went blind 
from an inflammation two years before my 
husband died. We had Ave children, all dead 
710 W — the last died six years and at«my 
hnsbaiid's dcatii 1 was left almost destitute. 

L used to s(dl a few laces in the street, but 
couldn't clear 23, Od. a-week by it. 1 had a 
little lielp from the palish, but veiy rarely ; 
and at Inst X could get nothing but an order 
for the house. A neighbour — a tradesman — 
tiien taugltt mo at his leisure to play the violin, 
but I’m not a great performer. I wish I was. 
X began to play in tho streets five years ago. 
t got iiaUi)ennifs in charity, not for my music. 
S<uu(! days I pick up 2s,, some days only fid., 
find Of I wot (lays noticing. I’vo often had to 
])h;(lg(j my Jiddlo for Jis.— t could never get 
more on it, and sometimes ncjt that. Wlien my 
ftdill(3 was in ploilge, I used to sell matches 
find liu'es in the streets, and have had to bor- 
jw lid. to Ifiy in tt stock. r\o sometimes 
taken 4d. in eight lioui’s. My chief places, 
when I’ve only the dog to lead roe, oi’e Jtegent- 
slveet and I’ortland-placo ; nud, really, ijeo- 
pie are very kind aud careful in guiding and 
diroclmg me, — even tho cabmen! may God 
bless Ihoiiil' 

IhiiNi) Scotch Violonckllo I'jayf.r. 

A sTonr, lialo-bufkiug blind man, <lressed very 
deceolly in (‘tili»ui’jMl clothes, and scnipuloasly 
clean, gave me tho folbnving details ; — ; 

“ 1 am one of tJie three blind Scotchmen 
who go about, tlio streets in company, playing 
the violoncello, clarionet, and tiutc. We arc 
V(‘a)ly High landers, juid can all speak Gaelic; 
but a good many London 1 lighlaiulei-s arc 
Irish. I liavo lieeri thirty years in tlio streets of 
London ; one of my mates has been finiy y oar.*., 
—he’s sixiy-nino the other has b(?en thirty 
years. I be(*ume iiartially blind, through an 
intlnrnmation, when 1 was fourteen, and was 
stoim-hlind when 1 W'as twenty-two. Before 
r w‘as totally blind X camo to London, truN el- 
ling fip with the help of my bagpipes, guided 
by a Ultlo boy. X settled in Ijondon, finding 
it 11 big place, where a man could do well pt 
that time, and t look a turn every now and 
then into the country. I could mako I4s. a- 
week, winter and summer thmugh, thirty 
years ago, by playing in the streets; now 1 
can't make fin. n- week, take winter and summer. 
1 met my two mates, who arcvboth blind men, 
—both eaim. to ISTtgland for the same reason 
as t did,— «iu my joumeyings in London ; and 
at last wo agreed to go togothor, — that’s 
twenty years ago. We’vo been togetlmr, on 
and off, over Sometimes, one of us 

will iixke a turn rou||| tbe coast of Kent, and 
onotlier roimd the coast of Devon ; and then 
join again in London, or meet by accident. 
We have always agreed very well, and never 
fought. We,— 1 mean the street-blind,— 



tried to maintain a hurying and sick-club of 
our own; but we were always too poor. We 
live in rooms. I don't know one blind mu- 
sician who lives in a lodging-house. I myself* 
know a dozen blind men, now performing in 
the sti'eets of London ; tliese are not all ex- 
actly blind, but about as bad ; the most are 
stone-blind. The blind musicians are chiefly 
married men. I don’t know one who lives 
with a woman unmarried. The loss of sight 
changes a man. He doesn't think of women, 
and women don't think of him. Wo are of a 
religious turn, too, generally. I am a Roman 
Catholic ; but the other Scotch blind men hem 
are I^resbytorians. The Scotch in Loudon 
ore our good friends, because they give us a> 
littlo sum altogether, perhaps ; but the Kn- 
glish working-people are our main support: 
it is by them we live, and I always found them 
kind and liberal, — the most liberal in the world 
as I know. Through Maiylehoiie is our best 
round, and Saturday night our best time. We 
play all three togethdr. ‘ .lohmiy Cope’ is 
our best-liked tune. 1 think tluj blind Scotch- 
men don't come to play in London now. I 
can remember many Mind Scok'h musicians, 
or pipers, in Loudon : they ore all dead now ! 
'I'he tnulc’s dead too, — it is so! Wlien we 
thought of forming tlie blind dub, there was 
never more than a dozen members, Theso 
weroiwo biisket-makiss, one rnat-makor, foiu* 
violin-players, myself, mul my two mates; 
which was, tho number winm jt tlroppcnl lor 
want of fiuitlH ; tliafs now fifteen yeai’s !igc>. 
We w*erc to pay 1«. a-inonlh ; and siedi mem- 
bers W(To to have r)5. a-week, when they'd 
paid two years. Our other rules* were ilut 
same as other clubs, I believe. The blind 
musicians now in Iioiulon are we three ; C — , 
a JoAv, who plays the violin; R — , an Ku- 
lishnian, who plays the violin elegantly; X\— , 
a harp player; 'i' — , violm again; Jl — , vio- 
lin (but ho plays more in public-houses); 
R — , the flute; M — , bagpipes; C — , bag- 
pipes; K — , violin: that's fill 1 know myself. 
There’s a good many blhid w'ho play at thg 
Roilors’ dances, Wappinl and Deptford way. 
We seldom biro childrfi to lend us in tho 
streets ; we have plenty m our own, generally 
— I have five ! Our VAs are generally wo- 
men wlio have their eye Aht ; but some blind 
men, — I laiow one Auplo, — marry blhid 
women.” I 

Bumd lain Piper. 

Of the Irish Pipers, a vcll-dressed, middle- 
aged man, of good appArance, wearing lai'ge 
green spectacles, led lA a young girl, his 
daughter, gave me the fAowing account:— 
*‘I was eleven 'years Aid when I lost ray 
sight firom cold, end I wA broi^ht up to the 
musical profesiion, andipractised it several 
years in Ireland, of wbSh couutiy 1 am a- 
native. 1 was a man oA private property,— 
small property— and onlnplayed occasionally- 
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at the gentle-people’s places ; and then more men in the street bands is, very gonerallr 
as a guest— yes, more mdeed than profession- those who can’t read music, hut play by ear • 
ally. In 1838 I married, nnd began to give and their being unable to read music prol 
concerts regularly ; I was the performer, and vents their obtaining employment in theaues, 
played only on the union pipes at my con- or places where a musical education is 
certs. I'm acknowledged to bo the best per- necessary ; and yet numbera of street musi- 
former in the world, even by my own craft,— cians (playing by ear) are better instru- 
excuse what seems self-praise. The union mentalists than many educated musicians in 
. pipes are the old Irish pipes improved. In the theatres. I only know a few who have 
former times there was no chromatic scale; left other businesses to become musicians, 
now we have eight keys to the chanter, which The groat minority— 10-l20tlis of us, I should 
produce the chromatic scale os on the flute, say— have been brought- regularly up to bb 
and so the pipes are improved in the melody, streot-performora. Children now ore taught 
and more particularly in the harmony. We very early, and seldom leave the profession 
have hod fine performers of old. I may men- for any other business* Every year the street 
lion Caroll O’Daly, who flourished in the 15th musicians increase. The better sort are, I 
century, and was the composer of the air that think, prudent men, and struggle' hard for a 
the Scotch w^t to stenl from us, *Itobin decent living. All the street-performers of 
Adair,' which is * AUcen ma ruen,’ or * Ellen, wind instruments are short-lived. Wind perr, 
my dear.’ My concerts in Ireland answered formers drink more, too, than tho others., 
very well indeed, but the ftmilno reduced me They must have their mouths we I, and they 
BO much that I was fain to got to England need some stimulant or rostorutive after - 
with my family, wife and four children ; and blowing on hour in tho sti'oots. There are 
in this visit I have been disappointed, com- now twice as many wind as sUinged instru- 
pletely so. Now I’m reduced to play in the inents played in the streets; fifteen or sixteen 
streets, and make very little by it, I may years ago tlmre used to bo nioco stringed 
average 15s. in tho week in summer, and not instruments. Within that time new wind 
lialf that in winter. ’There ore many of my insirnments have been used in the strctits, 
countrymen now in England playing the pipes, Cornopeans, or (umiet a-pistons, came into 
but don’t know one respectable enough to vogue about fourteen years ago ; oplieicloidcs 
associate with; so I keep to myself, and sol about ten years ogo (I’m spealuug of the 
cannot tell how many there are.” streets) ; and saxhorns about two years since. 

• T’he cornopean has now quite Superseded tho 

The Engmsii Stbeet Bands. I»erfor- 

_ mers, in point of cbarnctor, are tliose who 

these, a respectablo man gave play before or in pubJic-housos. TJicy drink 
me the followring details : — a great deni, but I never heard of tbi-ni being 

"I was brought up to the musical pro- charged with dishonesty. In fact,! believe 
fossion, and have been a ati'ect-pcrformer there’s no hoiiestcr set of men breathing than 
}oars, and I’m now only 2U. 1 sang and street musicians. Tho better class of musi- 
ju.iyed tli(* guitar in tho streets with my cians^ are nearly all married men, nnd they 
iiiotlier when 1 was four years old. We were generally disliko to teach their wives music; 
greatly patronised by the nobility at that time, indeed, in my band, and in similar bands, wre 
Lt was a good business when I was a child, wouldn’t employ a man who was teaching his 
A younger brother ai^d I would go out into wife music, that she might play in the streets, 
trro streets for a few hours of an evening, from and so be exposed to every insult ami every 
five to eight, and malfii 7s. or 8 a, the two of temptation, if she’s young and pretty. Many 
us. Ours was, and a, the highest class of of the musicians' wives have to’ work very 
street music. For thl last ten years I have hard with tlioir needles fortlie slop-shops, and 
been a member of a 8t^et4)and. Our band is earn very little in such employ ; 3a. a-week is 
now four in number, have been in bands reckoned good caimingH, but it all helps. The 
ot eight, and in some c Jnposed of as many us German bands injure our trade much, I’hey’ll 
25 ; but a small band jjiswers best for regu- play for half what we ask. They are very 
laiity. With eight in |ie band it’s not easy to mean, feed dirtily, and the best band of them, 
get 3«. a-piece on a finJday, and play all day, whom I met at Ilovor, 1 know slept three in 
too. I consider that Are are 1000 vjiusicians a bed in a common lodging-house, one of the 
now performing in thAtreets of London ; and very lowest. They now block us out of all the 
os veiy few play anfeW, 1000 performers, not country places to which we used to go in tho 
X'eckonmg persons wl|» play with niggers or summer. The German bands liave now pos- 
auch-like, will give noi quite 250 street hands, session of the whole coast of Kent and Sussex, 
±oiwm number is a liir average for a street and wherever there axe watering-places. I 
band; but I think '|e greatol: number of don’t know anVthing about their morals, ox- 
bands have more thaiJfour in them. All the cepting that they don't drink. An English 
better sort.of these Jands pUy at concerts, street-performer in a good and respeefaWa 
bails, parties, proceAons, and water excur- band will now average 25#. a-week tho year 
sums, as well as m tn streetoi The riass of throncpi. Fifteen years ago ho could have 
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mtido 3I< a*week« Inferior performers make 
from to Id*. a«veek. I consider Hcj^ent- 
street and such places our best pitches. Our 
princii>al patrons in the parties' line ore 
tnidesinen and professional men, such as 
attorneys : lOs. a-night is 6ur regular chd^e.*' 

The Gebman Stbeet Bauds. 

Next come the German Bands. 1 had the | 
following statement from a young - flaxen- 1 
Haired and fresh-colcmred German, who 
Kpoke English very fairly ; — 

“ 1 am Geimaii, and have been six year in 
zis coiintrj'. I was nearly fourteen \riien I 
come. I come from Oberfeld, eighteen miles 
from JIanover. I come because I would like 
to see how it was hero. 1 heard zat London 
was a go<jt place for foreign music. London 
is as goot a place as 1 expect to And him. 
Tlicrc was other six come over with me, boys 
and men. We come to Hull, and play in ze 
country about half a year; we do middling. 
And /.en we come to London. I didn't make 
money at first when I come, I had much to 
learn ; but ze band, oh I it did well. We was 
Koven. If. play zc clarionet, nnd so did tw'o 
others *, two play French horns, one ze tram- 
bent*, and one zo .saxhorn. Sometime wn 
Tiuike 7.V. or tin. a-piocc in a-day now, but the 
business is not so goot. 1 reckon Cs. a-day is 
goot now. We never play at fairs, nor for 
(‘oravons. Wo ^jlay at pririite parties or public 
ball-rooms, tuid arc paid so much a d’ance-— 
sixpt'ricc a dance for ze seven of us. If zare 
is many dances, it is goot ; if not, it is bad. 
Wc play Khcapor zan zo English, and we don't’ 
spent so much. Ze English players insult us, 
but w'e don't care about that. Zoy abuse us 
for playing sheap. 1 don't know what zair 
terms for dances arc. I have saved money in 
zis countzy, but veiy little of it. I want to 
save enough to take' me back to Hanover. We 
all live togeder, ze seven of us. We have three 
rooms to sleep in, and one to eat ip. We are 
all single men, but one ; and his wife, a Ger- 
man woman, lives wis us, and cooks for us. 
She and her husband have a bedroom to 
themselves. Anysing docs for us to cat. ^ We 
all join in housekeeping and lodging, and' pay 
alike. Our lodging costs 2*. o-week each, 
our board co^ts us about Ifix. a-week each; 
sometime rather less. But zat include beer; 
and ze London beer is vciy goot, and some- 
time wo drink a goot deal ^or it. We drink 
veiy little gin, but wialive veiy w*ell, and have 
^uot meals every day. We play in ze streets, 
and 1 zink most places are alike to us. Ladies 
and gentloineu are our best friends ; ze work- 
ing people give us voty lilUe, We play opera 
tunes chiefly. We don't associate with any 
Englishmen. Zare are tlp^e public-houses 
kept by Germans, where we Germans meet, 
Sugor-bokera and other trades are of ze num- 
^her. There are now five German brass-bonds, 
^w^ thirty-seven performers in zem, reckon- 


iilg our own, in London. Our band lives near 
Whitechapel. I sink zare is one or two more 
German bonds in ze country. I sink my 
countrymen, some of them, save money ; but 
1 have not saved much yet." 

Op the Bagpipe Playehs. 

A WELL-LOOKING young man, dressed in ftdl 
Highland costume, with modest manners and 
of slow speech, as if translating his words 
from the Gaelic before he uttered them, gave 
me these details : — 

** 1 am a native of Inverness, and a Grant. 
Aly father was a soldier, and a player in the 
42nd. In my youth I was shepherd in the 
hills, until my father vvas unable to support 
me any longer. Ho had Od. a-day pension for 
seventeen years' service, imd had been thrice 
wounded. He taught me and my britber the 
pipes ; he was too poor to have us taught any 
trade, so w'e started on our oum accounts. We 
travelled up to London, had only our pipes to 
depend upon. We came in full Highland 
dress. The tartan is cheap there, and wo mok 
it up oursels. My dress as 1 sit here, without 
my pipes, would cost about 4Z. in London. 
Our mithci‘s spin the larton inlnvcmoss-sbire, 
and the dress comes to maybe 304., and is 
better than the London. My pipes cost me 
three guineas new. It’s betwetm five and six 
years since 1 first came to London, and I was 
twenty. four last November. JVhen I started, 

1 thought of making a fortune in Loudon ; , 
there was such great talk of it in Inverness- 
shire, as a fine place uith plenty of money ; but 
when 1 came 1 found the diflcreiice. 1 was 
rather a novelty at first, and did pretty well. 

1 could make 1/. a-week then, but now I can’t 
make 24. a-day, not even in summer. There 
are so many Irishmen going about London, 
and dressed as Scotch Highlanders, that I 
really think I could do better as a piper even 
in Scotland. A Scotch family will sometimes 
give me a shilling or two when they find out 
I am a Scotchman. Cholsea is my best plaq^*, 
where there ere many Sj otchmen." There are 
now only five real Scotch Highlanders playing 
the bagpipes in tlie sf-eets of London, and 
seven or eight Iristhdic^ that I know of. The 
Irishmen do bette/ tl]^n 1 do, because they 
have more face. We flive our own rooms. I 
pay 44. a-week for anrempty room, and have 
my am flimiture. Wl' are all married men, 
and have no connezioiilwiih any other street 
musicians. * Tulloch^rum,’ ‘ Moncymusk,* 
The Campbells 9^6 c^in',' and * Lord Mac- 
donald’s Bsel/ are performances 

best liked in London, r i very seldom insulted 
in the streets, and then liostly by being called 
an Irribman, which I deli't like ; but I pass it 
off just as wel} as I eon 

Scotch Pimsa iRf^DiNciNo-GiEL. 

“I WAS full corporal id the 93rd Southern 
Highlanders, and 1 can^get tlie best of cha« 
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racters firom my commanding officers. If I 
couldn't ‘get a good character I wouldn’t be 
orderly to the colonel;. and wherever he and 
the li^y went, I was sure to be with them. 
Although 1 used to wear the colonel’s livery, 
yet 1 had the full coi-porol’s stripes on my 
coat. I was first orderly to Colonel Sporkes 
of the 93rd. He belonged to Dublin, and 
I he was the best colonel that ever belonged to 
a regiment. After he died 1 was orderly to 
Colonel Aynsley. This shows 1 must have 
been a good man, and have a good character. 
Colonel Aynsley was a good friend to me, and 
he always gave me my clothes, like his other 
private servants. The orderly’s post is a good 
one, and much sought after, for it exempts 
you from regimental duty. Colonel Aynsley 
was a severe man on duty, but he was a good 
colonel after all. If he wasn’t to be a severe 
man he wouldn't babble to discharge the post 
he had to discharge. Oil' duty he was as kind 
as anybody could be. There was no man he 
hated more than a dirty soldier. He wouldn't 
muddlo a man for being drunk, not a quar- 
ter so much as for dirty clothing. I was 
reckoned the cleanest solder in the regiment; 
for if I was out in a shower of rain, I'd polish 
up my brass and pipeclay my belt, to make 
it look clean again. Besides, 1 was veiy supple 
and active, aud many’s the time Colonel 
Aynsley has sent me on a message, and I have 
been there and back, and when I’ve met him 
he's scolded m^ for not having gone, for 
1 was back so quick he thought I hadn’t 
started. 

Whilst h was in the regiment I was at- 
tacked with blindness ; brought on, I think, ; 
by cold. There was a deserter, that the po- 
licemen took up and brought to our barracks 
at Weodoii, wlioro the U3rd was stationed in 
18511. It was very wot weather, and he was 
brought in without a sUtch on-him, in a pair 
of breeches and a uuserable shirt — that’s all. 
Ho was away two years, but he was always 
much Hked. No deserters ever escape. We 
m^e a kit up for this man in less than twenty 
minutes. One gave binfi a kilt, another a coat, 
and I gave him the Aoes off my feet, and 
then wont to tho reginl^nb stores and got me 
another pair. Soldicrs'^\iays help one’ an- 
other ; it's their duty to*|uch a poor, miserable 
wretch as ho was. I 

This deserter was ^od by court-martial, 
and ho got thirty-ono dws in prison, and hard 
labour. He’d have hJ three months, only 
he gave himself up. Be was so weak with 
lying out, that the docA woiddn't let him be 
iloggecL He’d have hll sixty lashes if he'd 
been strong. Ah! sixtiis nothing. I've seen 
one hundred mid fifty jCven. When thi8|maa 
was marched off to Warwick gaol I com- 
manded the escort, aijl it was A very severe 
day's rain that day,' fo]|it kept on from six in 
.the morning till twellb at mgfit. It was a 
twenty-one miles' malsh; and we started at 
six in the morfiihg, bd sizived at Warwick 


by four in the afternoon. Tho prisoner was 
mode to.march the distance in the same clothes 
as when he gave himself up. He had only 
a shirt and waistcoat on bis back, and that. 

^ot so wet, I took off my greatcoat and gave 
It to lum'to wear to warm him. They 
wouldn’t let him have the kit of clothes made 
up for him by the re^ment till he camo 
out of prison. From giving him my great- 
coat I caught a severe cold. I stood up by a 
public-house fire and dried my coot and lull, 
and the cold flew to fhe small of my back, i 
After we had delivered our prisoner at War- i 
wick we walked on to Coventry — that’s ten ; 
miles more. We did thirty-one miles that day 
in the rain. After we got back to barracks 1 
was clapped in hospital. 1 was there twenty- 
one days. The doctor told mo 1 shouldn't 
leave it for twenty-eight days, but I left it in 
twenty-one, for 1 didn't like to be in that same 
place. My eyes got voiy lilood-shot, and [ 
lost Uie sight of them. I was very much afraid 
that I'd never see a sight with lay eyes, and 
I was most miserable. I used to be, too, oil 
of a tremble with a shiver of (jold. 1 only 
stopped in the regiment for thirty-one days 
after I came out of hospital, and UionT had 
my discharge. I could just sco a litUo. ^ 
was my own fault that I had my discharge, 
for I thought I could do bettor to cure myself 
by going to the countiy doctors. Tho men 
subscribed for me all tho oxtra money of 
their pay,-— that's abojt 4A. each man, — and it 
mado me up 10/. When I told Colonel Ayns- 
ley of this, says he, ‘ Upon my word, M‘Gregor, 
I’m as proud of it as if I harl 20,000/.’ Hu 
gave me a sovereign out of liis own pocket* 
Besides that, 1 had as many kilts given mo as 
have lasted mo up to this time. My boy is 
wearing tho last of ’em now. 

** At Oxford I went to a doctor, and bo did 
me a deal of good ; for now I can read a book, 
if tho thread of it isn’t too small. I can read 
tho Prayer-book, or Bible, or newspaper, just 
for four hours, and then I go dim. 

“ I’vo served in India, and I was at the bat- 
Ues of Punjaub, 1648, and Moultan, 1849. 8ir 
Colin Campbell commanded us at both, and 
says he, * Now, my bravo 93rd, none of your 
nonsense here, for it must be death and glCiy 
here to-day;’ and then Seijeant Cameron says, 

' The men are all right. Sir Colin* but they’re 
afraid you won’t be in tho midst of them ; ' 
and says he, ' Not in the midst of them ! I'll 
be here in ten *minute8.' Sir Colin will go 
in anywhere; he*s as brave an officer ^ os any 
in the service. He’s the first into the fight and 
the last out of it. 

*'• Although I had served ten years, and been 
in two battles, yet I was not entitled to a . 
pension. You must serve twenty-one years to 
be entitled to la. Oyi. I left the 93rd in 1852, 
and since that time I’ve been wandering about 
the different parts of England and Scotland, 
playing on the bagpipes. I take my daugh ter 
Maria about with me, and she dances whilst 
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I i>lay to her. T leave nay wife and family 
in town. I've been in Loudon three weeks 
this last time I visited it. IVo been liere plenty 
of limes before. I've done duty in llydo- 
i’ark beibre the 4Gt)i came liere. 

“ J loft the omiy just two years befinre the 
war broke out, and I’d rather tinui twenty 
thousand pounds I’d been in my heidth to 
havcj Kone to the Crimea, for I'd have had 
more j^lory after that war than ever any Eng. 
liiiitl was in. Directly I found the 93rd was 
going (»ul, 1 went twice to try and get back to 
niy old rogiment ; but the doctor inspected me, 

• and said I wouldn’t be fit for service again. I 
was too old at the time, and iny health wasn’t 
good, although 1 could stand the cold far 
better than many hundreds of them that were 
out there, for I never wear no drawei’s, only 
niy kilt, and that very thin, for it’s near worn. 
Nothing at all ^ves me cold but the rain. 

“TJic last time 1 was in liondbn was in 
Mny. My daughter dances the Highland fling 
ami tliu sword-dance called * Killim Callam.’ 
That's the right Highland air to the dance — 
with two swords laid across each other. I 
was n good hand at it before T got stiff. I’ve 
done it before all the regiment. We'd take 
two swords from the officers and lay them 
<lf»wn when they’ve been newly ground. I’ve 
g( me ^vithin the eighth of an inch of them, and 
never cut my shoe. Canyon out your shoes? 
aye, and your toes, too, if you’re not lithe. 
My brother was the best dancer in the oiiny : 
so the Duke of Argyle and his lady said. At 
one of tlie prize meetings at Bloir Athol, one 
'I’nm Thiff, who is as good a dancer as from 
this to wliero he is, says ho, * There’s ne’er a 
man of tlic Maegregor clan can doucu against 
nte to-day ! ' and I, knowing my brother Tom 
— ^lic w!is killed at Tnkermanii in the 9Urd— was 
coming, says I, * Don’t be sure of tliat, 'Tom 
Duff, for there’s One come every inch of the 
road hero to-day to try it with you.’ He began, 
and ho took an inch off his shoes, and my 
brother never cut himself at all ; and ho won 
the prize. 

“My llttlo girl dances that dance. She 
does it pretty, but I’d bo rather doubtful 
about letting her come near tlie sw'ords, for 
fear she’ll bo cuitiiig lierself, though I know 
she could do it at a pinch, for she can be 
dancing across two baccy-pipes without break- 
ing them. "When I’m in the streets, she al- 
ways does it with two baccy-pipes. She can 
danoo reels, too, such as tlie Highland fling 
and the reel Ho6low. They’re tiie most cele- 
brated. 

“■Whenever I go about the country I leave 
my wifb and family in London, and go off with 
my girl. 1 send them up money every week, 
according to what I earn. Every farthing 
that I can spare I always send up. 1 always, 
when Tin travelling, makc’the first part of my 
journey down to Hull in Yorkshire. On my 
road 1 always stop at garrison towns, and they 
always behave vei^ well to me. If they've a 


penny they'll give it to me, either English^ 
Scrjtrh, or lri^h regiments ; or I'd as soon 
meet the a3«l Welsh Fusiliers as any, for 
they've all been nut with me on service. At 
Hull there is a large garrison, anil I alwaj^s I 
reckon on ’getting 3s. or 4.s. from the baiTocks. j 
When I’m travelling, it generally comes to 
10s. a- week, and out of that I manage to send 
tho wife 1 Os. and live on 5s, myself. I have 
to walk all the way, for I wouldn’t sit on a rail 
or a cart for fear I should lose tho little vil- 
lages off the road. I cun do hotter in many 
of them than I can in many of the large 
towns. I tell tijcm I am an old soldier. I 
don’t go to the cottages, hut to the gentle- 
men’s Jiouses. Many of tlie gentlemen have 
been in the army, and then they soon tell 
whether I have been in service. Some have 
asked mo tho stations I have been at, and 
who commanded us; and then they’ll say, 

‘ This man is tnie enough, and every word of 
it is truth.' 

“ I’ve been in Bahnortd many a dozen of 
times. Many a time I’ve passed by it when it 
was on old ruin, and fit for nothing but the 
ravens and the owls. Balmoral is the fourth 
oldest place in Scotland. It was built before 
any ports of Christianity came into tho country 
at all. I’ve an old book that gives an account 
of all the old buildings entirely, and a very old 
book it is. Edinbro’ Castle is the oldest 
building, and then Stirling Castle, and then 
Perth Castle, and then Balsnorul. I've been 
thoro twice since the Queen was there. If I’d ^ 
see any of the old officers that I know at Bal- 
moral, I’d play then, and they nyght give mo 
something. I went there more for curiosity, 
and I went to see tho Queen come out. She 
was always very fond of tho 93rd. They’d 
fight for her in any place, for there isn’t a man 
discharged after tliis war but they’re provided 
for. 

“ I do pretty well in London, taking my 4*. 
a-day, but out of that I must pay Is. Od. a- week 
Iwlging-money, for 1 can’t go into apartments, 
for if 1 did it would be but poorly furnisk’jd, 
for I’ve no beds, or furniture, or linen. 

“ I can li\e in Scottmd much cheaper than 
here, I can give tl^o inildren a good breakfast 
of oatmeal-porrid*je c:ery morning, anti that 
will in seven weeks npke them as fat as seven 
years of tea and coff^ will do here. Besides, 
in Scotland, I can j^uiy a very pretty little 
stand-up bedstead f! r 2s.f which here would 
come to 4*. I’m thint ng of sending my family 
down to Scotland, anoHeuding them the money 
I earn in London, f^eyll have to walk to 
Hull and then take boat. They can get 
to Aberdeen from thl^e. We shali have to 
work the money on thrroad. 

“ When I go out wolling with the little girl, i 

I get out about nine ill the summer and ten in 
the winter. I can’t wolk much more than four 
hours a-day on the t pes, for ^he blowing : 

knocks me up and lea\^} me veiy weak. No, 
it don’t hurt neiy chestAbutl’U be just qmte I 
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weak. ThAt's from my bad health. I’ve never 
had a day's health ever since 1 left the regi- 
merit 1 have pains in my back and stitches 
in the side. My girl can’t 4&nce Mitliout my 
playing, so that when 1 give over she must 
give over too. I sometimes go. out with two 
’of my daughters. Lizzy don’t dance, only 
Maria. . I never ax anybody for money. Any- 
body that don’t like to give we never ax them. 

1 can’t eat meat, for it won’t rest on my 
stomach, and there's nothing I take that goes 
BO well with me as soup. 1 five principally on 
bread, for coffee or tea won't do for mo at all. 
If I could get a bit of meat that I like, such os 
a small fowl, or the like of that, it would do 
with me very .well ; but either bacon or beef, or 
the like of that, is too strong for me. I’m 
obliged to be very careful entirely with what I 
eat, for I’m sick. A lady gave me a bottle of 
good old foreign port about three months ago, 
and I thought it did me more good than all 
the meat in the world. 

** When I’m in London 1 make about 4i. 
a-day, and when I’m in the country about 15^. 
a-week. My old lady couldn’t live when I 
travel if it wasn’t for my boy, who goes out and 
gets about 1«. a-day. Lord Panmure is very 
good to him, and ^ves him something when- 
ever he meets him. I wouldn't get such 
good health if I stopped in London. Now 
&ere’s Bamet, only eleven miles from St. 
Giles’s, and yet I can get better health in Lon- 
don than 1 cai^there, on account of it's being 
on rising ground and fresh air coming into it 
every mmute. 

** 1 never be a bit bad with the cold. It 
never makes me bad. Pve been in Canada 
with the 93d in the winter. In the year ’43 
was a very fearful winter indeed, and we were 
there, and the men didn’t seem to suffer any- 
thing from the cold, but were just as well as 
in any other climate or in England. They 
wore the kilt and tlie same dress os in sum- 
mer. Some of them wore the tartan trow- 
sers when they were not on duty or parade, 
bpt the most of them didn't — not one in a 
aozen, fbr they looked npon it as like a woman. 
There’s nothing so, apod for the cold as colff 
water. The men usedDto bathe their knees and 
legs in the cold waterJWiff it would m^e them 
ache for the time, buUa minute or two after- 
wards they were all nkht and sweating* I’re 
many a time gone inti the water up to my 
neck in the coldest dais of the year, and then 
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fire tlie worse he is after. It was leaning to a 
fire that gave me my illness. 

“ The chanter of tho pipes X pUy <>n has 
been in my family very near 450 yi'ara. \va 
the oldest in Scotland, and is a heir-loon, in 
oui* family, and they wouldn't part with it ibr 
any money. Many’s a time &e Museum iu 
Edinburgh has wanted me to give it to them, 
but I won’t give it to any one till I dud my. 
self near death, and then I’ll obligate them to 
keep it. Most likely my youngest son will 
have it, for he's as steady as a man. You sec, 
the holes for the Angers is worn as big round 
os sixpences, and they’re quite sharp at the 
edges. The ivory at the end is tho same 
original piece as when the pipe was made. It's 
breaking and splitting with age, and so is the 
stick. I’ll have my name and the age of the 
sUck engraved on the solo of the ivoiy, and 
then, if my boy seems negleotfril of the chanter, 
m ^ve^t to the Museum at Edinburgh. I'll 
have German silver rings put round the stick, 
to keep it together, and then, with nice waxed 
thread bound round it, it will last for centuries 
yet, 

^’This chanter was made by old William 
McDonnall, who’s been dead these many hun- 
dred years. He was one of the best pipe- 
makers that’s in all Scotland. There’s a 
brother of mine has a set of drones made by 
him, and ho wouldn’t give them for any sit 
of money. Everybody in Scotland knows 
William McDonnall. Ask any lad, and bo’ll 
tell you who was the best pipe-maker tliat ever 
lived in Scotland— -aye, and ever will live. 
There’s many a farmer in Scotland would give 
30/. fora set of pipes bv old William McDonnall, 
sooner than the^d give dOi. for a set of pijjes 
made now. This chanter has been in our 
family ever since McDonnall made it. ' It’s 
been handed down from father to son from 
that day to this. They always give it to the 
eldest. William McDonnall lived to be 143 
years old, and this is the last chanter be made. 
A gentleman in London, who makes chanters, 
once gave me a new one, merely for letting 
liim take a model of my M one, witli tlie size 
of the bore and the place for the holes. You 
tall a good chanter by the tone, and some is 
as sweet as a piano. My old chajiter has got 
rather too sh^ by old age,' ai^ it's lost its 
i^e; for when a stick gets too.siiarp a sound, 
Hvs never no good.' Tliis ebanter was jdayed 
by mj family in , the battles of Wallace and 
Bnie^ and at the battle of Bannockburn, and 
evexy place whenever any^of tiie Maegregor 
clan fbugbt. These airff th^ traditions giyea 
frnm^ to fiimily. I mrd it from my 
father, and now I tell my lads, and they know 
itJ«s well 08 I do myself. My greatgrand- 
dl^ter, ^ayed on tms stick men Charley 
Stnosty tiie Pretender, came over to Scotland 
B^aoee, and he played on it before the 
Iroee himself, at Stirling and the Island of 
81ig»^;and <at Preston Pans and Culloden. It 
the clans wereffist 
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formed, and couldbotoldby their tartans— the 
Hacgregors, and the Stuart, and tbe Macbelhs, 
nnd the Camerons, and all of them. 1 had 
three brothers older than me, but I'vo got this 
chanter, for I begged it of them* It's getting 
too old to play on, and I’ll have a coppet box 
made for it, and just it at my side, if 
Cod is good to me, and gives me health to live 
three weeks. 

** About my best friends in London are the 
French people,— they are the best I can meet, 
they come next to the Highlanders. When I 
meet a Highlander he will, if he’s only just a 
labouring man, give me a few coppers. A 
Highlander will never close his eye upon me. 
It’s the Lowlander that is the worst to me. 
They never takes no notice of me when I’m 
passing: thoy’ll smile and cast an eye as I 
pass by. Mariya time I'll say to them when they 
pass, * Well, old chap, you don’t like.thc half- 
naked men, 1 know you don’t!* many 
will say, ‘No, I don't!* I never play the 
pipes when I go through the Lowlands, — I*d 
as soon play poison to ^cm. They never give 
anything. It’s the Lowlandcrs that get the 
Scutch a bad name for bein^ miserable, and 
keeping their money, and using small provi- 
sion. They’re a disgrace to their country. 

“ Tho Highlander spends his money as free 
as a duko. K a man in the Odrd had a shil- 
ling in his pocket, it was gone before he could 
turn it twice. All the Lowlandcrs would like 
to be Highlanders if they could, and they Icam 
Gaelic, and then marry Highland lassies, so as 
to become Highlanders. They have some 
clever regiments composed out of the Low- 
Inndors, but they have only three regiments 
aud tlio Highlanders have seven ; yet there’s 
nearly three to one more inhabitants in the 
Lowlands. lt*s a strange thing, they'd sooner 
take an Irishman into a Highland regiment 
tlian a Lowlander. They owe them such a 
spleen, they don’t like* them. Bruce was a 
Lowlander, and ho betrayed Wallace ; and the 
Duko of Bucdeuch, who was a Lowlander, 
betrayed Stuort. 

“ 1 never go playing at public-houses, for I 
don't like such places, 1 am not a drinker, 
for as much whisky na will fill a teaspoon will 
lay me up for a day. If I take anything, it> a 
sup of porter. I went once into a public-house, 
and there was a woman drinking in it, and she 
was drunk. It was the lan<Uord told mo to 
come inside. She told me to leave the house, 
and I said the master told me to come : then 
she took up one. of these pdwter pots and hit 
me in the foinehead. It was very sore for thi^ee 
weeks afterwords, and made a hole. I 
wouldzi*t prosecute her. 

My litUe boy that goes about ia fourteen 
years old, and bo's os straight and well-fonned 
as if ho was made of wax-work. He*s the one 
that shall have the chanter, if anybody does ; 
but Tm rather doubtfhl about it, for he's not 
steady enough, and I tliink I’U leave it to a 
museum. 


« If T had a good set of pipes, there’s not 
many going about the streets could play better ; 
but my pipes are not in good order. I've got 
Uiree tunes for one that the Queen’s piper 
plays ; and I can play in a far superior style, 
for he plays in the militaiTr style. McKay, 
the former piper to her majesty, he was reck- 
oned as good a player as there is in Scotland. 
I knew him very well, and many and many a 
time I’ve played with him. He was took 
bad in the bead and obliged to go back to 
Scotland. He is in tho Isle of Skye now. I 
belong to Peterhead. If I had a good set of 
pipes I wouldn’t be much afraid of playing 
with any of tho pipers. 

“ In the county towns I would sometimes 
be called into Highland gentlemen’s houses, 
to play to them, but never in London. 

“ I make all my reeds myself to put in the 
stick. I make them of Spanish cane. It’s 
the outer glazed bark of it. The nearer you 
go to the shiny part, the harder the reed is, 
and the longer it lasts. In Scotland they use 
the Spanish cane. I have seen a man, at one 
time, who made a reed out of apiece of white 
thorn, and it sounded as well as ever a reed I 
saw sound; but I never see a man who could 
maketbemi only one.” 

Akotheb Bagpifs Fx^ateh. 

“ Mr father is a Highlander, and was bom in 
Argyllshire, and there, whenebe was 14 or 
15, bo enlisted for a piper into the 92tid. 
They wear the national costume in that 
regiment — the Campbell tartaiL Father 
married whilst he was in Scotlana. We are 
six in family now, /ijKLfiiy big brother is 17, 
and I’m getting laffKr 15 — a little better 
than^ 14. Wo and another brother of 10, 
all of us, go about the streets playing the bag- 
pipes. 

“Father served in India. It was after I 
was bom (and so was my other brother of 10) 
that the regiment was ordered over there. 
Mother came up to England to see him 
and she has stopped in London ever since. 
Father lost a leg in the jPunjaub war, and now 
he receives a pensiqp m a-day. Mother 
had a very bad time of it whilst father was 
away; I don’t knowllie reason why, but 
father didn’t send beilany money. All her 
time was taken up looling after us at home, 
so she couldn’t do aw work. The pai-ish 
allowed her some moisy. She used to go 
for some food every wwk. I con remember 
when we were so hardmp. We lived priii- 
cipally on bread and poftees. At last mother 
told Jim he had better » out in the streets 
oud pW the bagpipes, v see what he could 
pick Father had lei some pipes behind 
him, small ones, what hileamt to play upon. 
Jim wasn’t dressed up al tbe Highland cos- 
tume as he is now* He id very wejl the first 
time he went out; he t(l>k about lOr. or so. 
When mother saw that Ae was very pleased, 
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Olid tliouglit she had the Bank of England 
tumbled into her lap. Jim continued going 
out every day until father came home. After 
father lost his leg he came home again. He 
had been absent about eighteen months. The 
pipers always go into action with the regi^ 
ment. Wlien they are going into the field 
they play in front of the regiment, but when 
the fighting begins they go to the side. He 
never talks about his wound. 1 never heard 
him talk about it beyond just wbat I’ve said ; 
as to how they go into war and play the regi- 
ment into the field. 1 never felt much curiosity 
to ask him about it, for I'm out all day long and 
until about 10 o’clock at night, and when 1 
get home I’m too tired to talk ; 1 never think 
about asking him how he was wounded. 

“When father oame home from India he 
brought 10/. with him. He didn't got his 
pension not till he got his medal, and that 
was a good while after — about a year after, I 
should say. This war they gave the pension 
directly they got home, but the other war they 
didn't. Jim still continued playing in the 
streets. Then father mode him a Highland 
suit out of his old regimentals. He did better 
then; indeed he one day brought home a 
pound, and never less than five, or nine or ten, 
shillings. Next, father made me a suit, and 
I used to go out with Jim and dance the fling 
to his bagpipes. 1 usen’t to take no carpet 
with me, but dance in the middle of the road. 
1 wear figher's regimental-belt to this day, 
only he cut it down smaller for me. Here's 
his number at the end of it, 02, and the date, 
1834— so it’s twenty-two years old, and it’s 
strong and good now, only it's been white 
buif leather, and my father’s blocked it. Wo 
didn’t toko much more money going out 
together, but wo took it quicker and got home 
sooner. Besides, it was a help to mother to 
got rid of me. Wo still took about 10«. a-day, 
but it got lesser and lesser *after a time. It 
was a couple of years after we come out that 
it got lesser. People got stingier, or perhaps 
they was accustomed to see ns, and was 
tired of the dancing. Wliilst I was doing the 
dancing, father, when I got homo of a night, 
used to teach mo the bagpipes. It took me 
more than twelve fnontlis to learn to play. 
Now I'm reckoned a middling player. 

“When I could play I went out with my 
big brother, and wo played together; we did 
*the tunes both toge&er. No, 1 didn't do a 
bass, or onythii^ of that; we only played 
louder when we flvas together, and so meuie 
more noise, andfto got more attention. In 
the day-time m walked along the streets 
playing. We -Id better the two playing 
together than vjpen 1 danced. Sometim^ 
gentlemen woul*) tell us to ooirte to their 
houses and play lo 'em. We've often been to 
General Campbc I’s and played to him, whilst 
he was at dinner sometimes, or sometimes 
after. ‘ We ha«< d«. or half-a-sovereign, ac- 
cording to the^tiine we Stopped there. These 
a 


was about six or seven gentlemen like this, 
and we go to tlieir houses and play lor them. 
Wo get from one shilling to five lor caoU visit* 
When we go inside and play to thorn it’s 
never less than 5». They are all ScMtoh 
gentlemen that we go to see, but wo have 
done it for one Englishman, but he’s the only 
one. 

“When my little brother John was old 
enough to go out, father made him a Highland 
suit, and then ho went out along with my big 
brother and danced to his playing, and 1 
went out by myself. I did pretty well, but 
not so well as when I was witli Jim. Wo 
neither did so well as when we were together, 
but putting both our earnings together wo 
did better, for the two separated took moro 
than the two joined. 

“ My little sister Mary has been out with 
me for the last month. Father made her a 
suit. It's a boy’s, and not a girl’s costume, 
and she goes along with me. Whilst I play, 
she goes up to ladies and gentlemen and asks 
for the money. They generally give her 
sometliing. She never says anything, only 
makes a bow and holds out her little hand. 
It was father's notion to send her out. Ho 
said, ‘ She may as well go out with one of 
you as be stopping at home.' She stops out 
as long as I do. She doesn’t get tired, at 
least she never tells mo she is. I always 
carry her home at night on my hack. She is 
eight years old, and very fond of me. 1 buy 
her ci^es, as we go along. We dine anywhere 
wo can. Wo have bread and cheese, and 
sometimes bread and meat. Besides, she’s 
very often called over tmd given something to 
eat. I'vo got regular Louses where they 
always give mo dinner. There’s ono in 
Katon-place where the seiwonts are Scotch, 
and at the Duke of Argylo’s, out Kensington 
way, and anotlier at York-terrace, Comden- 
town. It’s generally from Scotch servants I 
get the food, except at the Duke’s, and he 
orders me a dinner whenever I come that 
way. It ain’t the Ijowland Scotch give me 
the food, only the Highland Scotch. Higli- 
landers don’t talk with a drawl, only Low- 
landers. I can tell a Highlander in a minute. 
I speak a few words of Gaelic to him. 

“ So you see I never have occasion to buy 
my dinner, unless I’m out at a place where I 
am too far to go, but 1 generally work up to 
my eating places. 

“It's about three years now since I’ve been 
out ploying Ihe pipe. Jim and Johnny go 
together, and I go with Maiy. Between the 
two we take about 6«. a-day, excepting on 
Saturdays. I get home by ten, and have sup- 
per and then go to bed; but Jim he some- 
times doesn't come till yety late, about one in 
' the morning. At night we generally go do^ 
to the Haymarket, and play before pubhe- 
hoQses. The ladies and gentlemen both give 
ns money. We pick up more at night-time 
I than in the day. Some'oftiia girls then make 
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the gentlemen give us money. They’ll say, 

* Give the little fellow a penny.' The highest 
I ever had given me at one time was a Scotch 
lady at a hotel in Jermyn-street, and she gave 
me a eovercign. Tvo often had half>a>crown 
give me in the llaymarket. It's always from^ 
Scotch' gentlemen. English have given me a 
shilling, but never more ; and nearly all we 
take is from Scotch people. Jim says the 
same thing, and I always found it so. 

I've had a whole mob round me listening. 
Some of them will ask for this tune, and some 
for that. 1 play all Scotch tunes. *The 
Campbells ore coming* is the chief air they 
like. Some ask for the *Loch Harbour no 
more.’ That's a sentimental air. * The High- 
land Fling,’ that is very popular; ^ Money 
Musk,’ and the * Miss Drummond of Perth* 
is another they like very much. Another 
great favourite is * Mfi^gie Lauder.* That's a 
song. Wlien I play in a gentleman's room I 
don’t put the drone on, but only play on the 
chanter, or what you would call the flute part 
j of 4t. 1 cut off the drone, by putting the 
flugCT in the tall pipe that stands up against 
the shoulder, which we call the drone pipe. 
The wind' goes up there ; and if you Stop it 
up, it don't sound. A bagpipes has got five 
pipes— -the chanter, the drone pipe, uie two 
tenor pipos, and tlie blow>8tick, through which 
you send the wind in&) the bog, which is of 
shcep-skin, covered with green baize. Fivery 
set of pipes is fill alike. That's the true 
Highland pipe. When I’m playing in the 
streets I put the drone on, and I can be 
heal'd miles off. I’ve very often had a horse 
shy at me. Ho Won't pass mo sometimes, or 
if they do, they shy at mo, 

** i get the reeds which go inside my pipes, 
and which make the noise, from the Duke of 
Argyll's piper. He's a good friend to me, and 
veiy fond of me. They’re made of thin pieces 
of split cane, and it's the wind ^oing through 
thorn that makes them jar and give the music. 
Before I play, I have to wet them. They last 
mo siiL or seven months, if I take care of 
them. The Duke of Argyle’s piper never 
grumbles when I go for new ones. When I 
go to him ho makes me play to him, to see 
how I've g6t on with my music. He's a 
splendid ^ayer, and plays from books. I 
{day by ear. His pipes are of ebony, and with 
a silver chanter or flute-pipe# He plays every 
day to the Duke 'while he’s at dmner. My 
pipes are made out of cocoa-nut wood. 

“ I know the Duke veiy well. He’s very 
kind to his clan. He's Campbell clan, and so 
am L He* never spoke to me ; but he told 
the slants to give me dinner every time I 
came that way. The servants told me the 
Duke had promised mo my dinner every time 
I capie. When I touch my bonnet, he always 
nods Vie. He never ([ave me only a shil- 
ling ozic^hut alwiqrB my dinner. That’s better 

I wesr the regular Highland costume, but I 


I don't wear the Campbell plaid, only the 
Stuart, because it's cheaper. My kilt ain’t a 
regulitf one, because it's too dear for me. In 
a soldier’s Idlt it's reckoned there’s thirty- two 
ya^s ; mine has only got two and a half. My 
philibeg ought by rights to be of badgers’ skin^ 
with a badger’s head on the top, and with tassels 
set in brass caps; but my philibeg is only 
sheep-skin. The centre is made up to look like 
the real one. Father makes all our clothes. 
He makes the jackets, and the belts even, 
down to the Oerman silver buckles, with the 
slide and the tip. He cuts them out of sheet 
metal. He costs our buttons, too, in pewter. 
They are square ones, you see, with a High- 
lander on them. He mokes our shoes, too, 
with the little buckle in front. Mother knits 
the stockings. They are mixed — ^red and blue 
mixed. I wear out about three a-yeor. She 
makes about twelve pairs a-year. for us all. 
We buy our tartan and our bonnets, but make-^' 
the pewter thistles at the side and the brooch 
which fastens the scarf on. one shoulder. A 
suit of clotlies lasts about twelve months, so 
that father has to make four suits a-year for 
us all ; that is for Jim, myself, Johnny, and 
Maty. The shoes last, with repairing, twelve 
months. There’s twenty buttons on each 
coat. Father has always got something to do, 
repairing our clothes, lie's not able to go 
out for his leg, or else he’d go out liimscdf ; 
and he’d do well playing, for he’s a first-rate 
piper, hut not so good as the Duke%. 

“ We go about with our bare legs, and no 
drawers on. I never feel cold of my legs; 
only of my fingers, with playing. I n^ er go 
cold in tho legs. None of the Highlanders 
ever wear drawers ; and. none but the rich in 
Scotland wear stockings and slio^a, so that 
their legs arc altogether bare. 

•« When I’m marching through the streets, 
and playing on the pipes, I always carry my 
head high up in*the air, and throw my legs 
out well. The boys will follow for miles — 
some of them. The children very often lose 
theirselves from folloiis’iiig me such -a way. 
Even when I haven’t my pipes with me the 
boys will follow me in a mob. I've never 
been ill-treated by boys, J3ut a drunlcen man, 
often on a Saturday night, gives me a push 
or a knock. You see, they’ll begin dancing 
around me, and then a mob will collect, ami 
that sets the police unto me; so I always play 
a slow tune when drunken men oome up, and* 
then they can’t dance. %^’]1 ask for a 
quick tune, and as I won’»lay one, they’ll 
bit mo or push me about Vhe police never* 
interfere unless a mob cUeets, and then 
they are obliged, by their wnlations, to in- 
terfere. ' *1 

** I nevei^ carried a dirk^ m a swprd, or any 
thing of that My brother used to haVe one 
in his stocking ; but one dw he was called 
up into a public house, wheri there was a lot 
of !mhch butlers and footmen, and they 
would have him to play; a4d^wheh he had 
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for, some time they begun to pull him about, 
and they broke bis pipes and snapped the 
ehanter in two; so Jim pulled out his dirk, 
and they got frightened. They tried to take 
It from hun, but they couldn’t. He’s a bold 
fellow, and would do anything when he’s in a 
.passion. He'd have stuck one of the French 
fellows if he could. .When father heard of it 
ho took the dirk away, for fear Jim should get 
into mischief. 

‘‘ When 3’ve been playing the pipes for long 
I get very thirsty. It’s continually blowing 
into the bog. 1 very seldom go and get any 
beer ; only at dinner half-a-pint. I go to a pump 
and have a drink of water. At fiist it made 
me feel sick, blowing so much; but 1 very 
soon got used to it. It always made- me feel 
very hungry, blowing all day long; 1 could 
eat every two or three hours. It makes your 
eyes very weak, from the stridn on them. 
When I lirst went out with my brother, play- 
ing, I used to have to leave otf every now and 
then and have a rest, for it made my head 
ache. The noise doesn't affect the hearing, 
nor has it Jim : but my father’s quite deaf Of 
the left ear, where the drones goes. 1 never 
have the drones on, only very sridom. When 
1 have them on 1 can't hear anything for a 
few seconds after 1 leave off playing. 

Sometimes, of wet nights, I go into public- 1 
liouses and play. Some publicans won’t let you, I 
for the instrument is almost too loud for a room. 
If there’s a Scotchman in the tap-room he’U 
give me something. I do well when there’s 
good company. 1 only go there when it rains, 
for my ij|iual stand of an evening is in the 
Haymarket. 

“ The bagpipes I play on were sent firom 
Edinburgh, f atlier wrote for them, and they 
cost 305^ They are the cheapest mode. There 
are some sets go as high as a 100/. They ore 
mounted with gold and silver. The Duke of 
Argyie’s piper must have .paidP 100/. for his, 
1 should say, for they are in silver. The bag 
is covered with velvet and silk fringe. There’s 

4^eight notes in a long pipes. You can't play 
them softly, and they must go their own 
force. 

“ 1 know all those pipers who regular goes 
about playing the pipes in London. There’s 
only four, wi& me and my hroiheiv- two men 
and us two. Occasionidly one may pass! 
through London, hut they don’t stop here j 
ni6re than a day or two. 1 know lots ef them 
who are tiavel^g fl||Oat the country. There’s 
about twenty in fill, fl tidee about 10f« a-week, 
and Jim does the fame. That’s clear of all 
expenses, such aB*w dinner, and so on. We 
sometimes take mire, but it’s veiy odd that 
we seldom has a j^o^ week both of us to- 
gether. If be has a good week, m<lBt likely 
I don’t. * It comes, talung alk the year round, 
to about 15«. a-we ik each. We both of ns 
give whatever we may earn to fot^r. We 
never go out on a Sunday. MThenever 1 ein 
get home by e%l t o’do^ I go to a night- 

b 


school, and I am getting on pretty wdl with • 
my reading and writing. Sometimes I don't 
go to school for a week together. It'a gene- 
rally on the Wednesday and Thursday mghts' 
that I can get to school, for they are the 
womt nights for working in the sheets. Our 
best nights are Saturday and and 

tlien I always take about Oj. Tuesday it comes 
to about 3r. ; but on Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, and Friday, it don’t come to more than 
6i/. ; that’s if 1 am pretty lucky ; but some 
nights I don't take above Od. ; and that’s how | 
I put it down at 15«. a-week, taking the year 
rotmd. Father never says anything if I don’t 
take any money home, for he knows I’ve been 
looking out for it : but if he thought I'd been 
larking and amusing myself, most likely he’d 
be savage.” 

French Hurdy-ourdy Player, with 
Lancino Chiij)ben. 

'^^Iplay on the same ins^ment as the Savoy- 
ards play, only, you understand, you can have ^ 
good apd bad instruments ; and to' have a ' 
good one you must put the price. The 
one I play ou cost me 00 francs ih .Paris, 
There are many more liandsome, but none 
better. This is all that there is of the best. 
The man who made it bos been dead sixty 
years. It is the time that makes the value 
of it. 

** My wife plays on the violin. She is a 
very good player. I am her second husband. 
She is an Italian by birth. She played on the 
violin when she twos with her first husband. 

He used to accompany her on the organ, and 
that x>roduced a very fine effect. 

“ The hurdy-gurdy is like the violin — ^it im- 
proves with age. My wife told nfc that she 
once played on a very old violin, and the dif- 
ference between that and her own was curious 
for sound. She was playing, with her hus- 
band accompanying her on the organ, near 
the chateau of an old marquis ; and when ho 
heard the sound of the violin he asked them 
in. Then he said, * Here, try my violin,’ and 
handed her the old violin. My wife said that 
when she touched it with the bow, she cried, 

* Ah, how fine it is 1 ’ It was. the greatest en- 
joyment she had known for years. You un- 
d^tand, the good violins all bridge where 
the bridge is placed| but the new violins sink 
there, and the tune is alterqil by it. They 
call the violins that sink * consumptive’ ones, 

"X am Di)oif. The vineyard of Clos Nan- 
gent is near to Dijon. You have heard of that 
wine. Oh, yes, of course you have t That 
clos belongs to a young man of twentj-two, 
and he could sell it for 2JK)0,000 ftrancs if he 
liked. At Dijon the bottles sell for 7 francs. 

^ My mother and father did not live happily 
together. My father died when I h^ three 
years, and then my mother, who had only 
twenty years of age, married again, and you 
know how it ofton happens, the second father 
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(loeii not lovo tho' first family of his wira. 
•Some Savoyards passed through our village, 
and 1 was sold to them. I was their slave 
ten years. I leaint to play the hurdy-gurdy 
with them. I uijed to accompany an organ. I 
picked out note for note with the organ. Wken 
X heard an air, too, which X liked; I ttsed to go 
to my room and follow the air fl?om my memory 
upon the instrument. I went to Paris after- 
wanls. 

** You* see I play on only one string in my 
hurdy-gurdy. Those which the Savoyards play 
have several'strings, and that is what makes 
them drone. The hurdy-gurdy is' tho same os 
the violin in principle. You see the \y heel of 
wood which I turn with the handlo is like its 
how, for it grates on Hie string, end the keys 
press on the string like tho fingers, and jito- 
duco tho notes. I used to play on a droning 
hur<ly-gurdy at first, but one night I went 
into a cafe at Paris, and the gentlemen there 
cried out, * Ah ! the noise ! ' Then I thought 
to myscll^ — T ha-d fifteen years— if X play on 
one string it will not produce so much noise 
ns on two. Then 1 removed one string, and 
when I wont the next night the gentlemen 
said, * Ah, that is mitch bettef ! ' and that is 
why I play on one string. 

“ I used to sing in Paris. I lenmt nil that 
of ne^\ in the style of romances, and I accom- 
panied myself on my hurdy-gunly. At Paris 
X met my wife. She was a widow then. I 
hdd her that I would marry her wheu her 
mourning was over, which lasted nine months. 
I was not twenty then. I went about playing 
at the cafes, and put by money. But W'heu wo 
went to ho married, the priests would not 
many' us unless we had our parents' consents. 
1 did not know whether ray mother was dead. 
I liuntod everywhera. As I could not find 
out, 1 Jived with my wife the samo ns if we 
liud been married. 1 nm married to her now, 
hut my cliildren wero all bom before mar- 
riage. At last X went to the Catholic priest at 
Dover, and told him my life, and that I had 
four children, and wished to many my wife, 
and he consented to mm'i’y ue if I would got 
tlie consent of tho priest of the place vdiere I 
had lived last. Th at was Calais, and I wrote to 
the priest there, and he gave his consent, and 
now my children are legitimate. By tho law 
of France, a marriage makes logitimate all the 
children bom by the woman with whom you 
are united. My children were present at my 
mamage, and that produoed a very droU 
effect I have always been Taitbful to my 
wife, and she to me, though we were not mar- 
ried. 

'^When my wife is well, she goes out with 
me^ and ^ays on the violin. It produces a 
very good o^t. She plays the seconds. But 
she has so much to do at home with the 
<^dFe!^ that she does not come out with 

** ege is twenty-five, and I have voyaged 
for seveart^^eaMb TOiere are three months 


rince I came in England. X was at Calais and 
at' Boulogne, and it is there that 1 hod the 
idea to come to England. Many persons who 
counselled us, told ns that in England we 
should gain a great deal of money. That is 
why I oame. It took three weeks ^fore t 
could get the -{lonnlssicm to bo married, and 
during that time I worked at the dif^ent 
towns. 1 did pretty well at Dover; and after 
that X went to Ramsgate, and I did very well 
there. Yes, I' took a groat deal of money on 
the- sands of a morning. I linve been mar- 
ried' a month now— for I left Ramsgate to go 
to be married. At Ramsgate they understood 
my playing. Unless I have (Hlueated people 
to jfiay to, I do not mako much success with: 
my instniment. I play before a pnblic-house> 
or before a cottage, and they say, * Tliat's all 
very well but they do not know that to make- 
a hurdy-gurdy sound like a violin requires 
great art and patience. Besides, I pls.v ‘airs 
ft'ora operas, and they do not know the 1 uilictii 
music. Now if X was cdone wnth niy hur<ly- 
gurdy, I shonld only- gain a few pence ; but it 
is by my children that X do pretty well. 

“ Wc came to London when the season was 
over in tho country, and now we go every- 
where in the town, I cannot speak English ; 
hut I have my address in my pocket, if I lose 
myself. Jc m'elnncc dam la viUe. To day T 
went by a big park, where there is a chateau 
of the Queen. Jf I lose my way, I show my 
written addi'ess, and they go * on speaking 
English, and show me tlie way to go. I don't 
understand the English, but I do tho pointed 
finger; and when X get near home., then I 
recognise tlie quarter. 

“ My little girl will have six years next 
February, and the little boy is only four years 
and a-half. She is a veiy clever little girl, 
and she notices everything. Before I was 
married, she heard me speaking to my wife 
about when wo* wei'e to be inarri^ ; and she’d, 
say, constantly, * Ah, papa, when are you 
going to ho maiiied to mamma?’ AVe hod a 
pudding on onr marriage-day, and .she liked it 
so much that now she very often says, ‘ Oh, ^ 
I papa, I should like a pudding like that I had 
I when yoTi married maiqma.* That is compro- 
I raising, but she doesn't know any better. 

I “It was my little girl Eugenie who taught 
I lier brother .Paul to dance. He liked it veiy 
I much ; but he is young yet, and heavy in liis 
movements; but she is gi^ceftd, and very 
eleven At Boulogne shAwaa much beloved^ 
and the English ladies wtUd give her packets 
of sugar-plums and cokeel When they dance, 
they first of all polk togelier, and then they 
do the Vaisovienne togeller, and alter that 
she does the Caobuoa and |he Mazurka alone. 
Ifirst of^all taught ray girl te do the Polka, 
for in ray time X liked &e dance pretty well. 

As soon as the girl had learnt it, she taught 
her brother, .They like- dancing above aU, 
when 1 eoeourage thra, for I say, ‘ Now, my 
iknee and| kbovo aU, dance. 
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gracefully, and then I Trill buy yon some 
cakes/ Then, if they take a flmcy to any- 
thing, if it is not too dear, 1 buy it for them, 
and that encourages them. Besides, Ttrhen 
she says * Papa, when shall we go to France, 
and see my little brother Trho is out at nurse ?' 
then 1 say, ^'When we have earned enough 
money ; so you must dance well, and, above all, 
gracefhlly, and when ira have taken plenty of 
money we Trill be off.’ That encourages them, 
for they like to see me take plenty of money. 
The little girl accompanies the music on the 
castanets in the Gachuca. It is astonishing 
how well she plays them. I have heard grown- 
up artists in the cafes chantants, who don't 
play them so well as she does. It is wondcrhil 
in so young a child. You Trill say sho lias 
learnt my style of playing on the hurdy-gurdy, 
and my movements ; but it is the some thing, 
for she is os clever to other music.. Some- 
times, when she has danced, ladies come up 
and kiss her, and even carry her off into their 
houses, and I have to wait hours for her. 
When she soes that 1 gain money, she has 
much more coiu'oge. When the little girl has 
done dancing Avith my Paul, then he, when 
sho is dancing nione, idkes the plate and asks 
for money. He is very laughable, for he can 
already say, * If you please, misses.’ Some- 
times the ladies begin to speak to him, he 
says, ^YesI yes!’ three or four times, and 
then he r>ins up to me and says, * Papa, that 
lady speaks E^jglish and then I have to say, 

* No speak English.' But he is contented if 
he hears anybody speak French. Then ho 
runs up to me, and says, * Papa, papa, Mon- 
sieur spealks French.' 

“ My little girl has embroidered trowsors 
and petticoats. You won't believe it, hut I 
Avorked all tliat. The ends of the trowsors, 
tho irimmings to her petticoats, her coUoth 
and sleeves, all I have worked. I do it at 
night, when Ave get home. The evenings are 
long and I do a little, and at the end of the 
•week it becomes much. If I had to buy that 
^ would cost too much. It was my Trife who 
taught me to do it. She said the children 
must be well dressed, and we have no money 
to buy these things. Then sho taught me: 
at first it seemed droll to me, and I was 
ashamed, hut then I thought, I do it for my 
living and not for my pleasure, it is for my 
business ; and now X am aooustomed to do it. 
You would fancy, too, that tho children are 
cold, going about ii^the streets dressed as 
they are, but they fave flaamel round the 
body, and then the | jumping warms them. 
They would tell me ijrectly if they Trere cold. 
I always ask them. I 

“ The day I was .piaxried a very singular 
cimumstanod happened. I. had bought my 
Trife a new dress, and she, poos thing, Sot up 
all night to make it. All night ! It cost me 
five shillings, the stuff dkh 1 had a very bad 
coat, and she kept saying, * I shall he gay, but | 
you»mypoorfi:i^hQTr:TrUlyp^ Myj 


coat was very old. I said, *Iahidl do as I 
am ; * but it made her sad that I had no coot ' 
to appear in stylo at our marriage. , Our 
landlord offered to lend me bis coat, but ho 
was twice as stout as I am, and I looked worse 
thou in my OTm coat. Just as we were going 
to start for the church, a man came to tho 
house Trith a coat to sell— -tho samo I have on 
now. The landlord, sent him to me. It is. 
nearly new, and had not been on more than 
three or four times. He asked Ida., and 1 
offered 8s. ; at last he took Os. My Trife, who 
is very religious, said, ‘ It is the good God 
who sent that man, to reward us for always 
trying to got married.' 

** Since I have been hero, my affairs have 
gone on pretty well. I have taken some days 
5s., others Os., and even 8s. ; but thei^ some 
days rain has fallon, and on others it has 
been Avet under foot, and I have only taken 4s. 

My general siun is 5s. Od. the day, or Os. 
Every night when I get home I give my wife 
what I have taken, and I say, ‘ Here, my girl, 
is 3s. for to*mon'ow's food,' and then we put 
tho remainder on one side to savo up. We 
pay 5s. a-week for our room, and that is dear, 
for Avo are there very Hid I very bod ! for wo 
sleep almost on the boards. It is lonely for 
her to be by herself in llie day, but sho is near 
her confinement, and she canne^t go out. 

** It makes mo laugh, Avheu I Uiink of our | 
first coming to this country. Sho only wore 
linen caps, hut I was obliged to buy her a 
bonnet. It was a very good straw one, and 
cost Is. It made her laugh to see everybody 
Avearing a bonnet. 

“When I first got to London, I did not 
know where to go to get lodgings. I speak 
Italian very well, for my wife taught me. I 
spoke to an Italian at llamsgate, and lie told 
me to go to Woolvrich, and tliero 1 found an 
Italian lodging-house. There Uie landlord 
gave me a letter to a friend in London, and I 
AYcnt and paid '2s. fid, in advance, and took 
the room, and Avhen wo went there to livo 
I gave ajiother 2s. (id., so as to pay the 5s. 
in advance. It seems strange to us to have to 
pay rent in advance — but it is a custom. 

It costs me something to clothe my chil- 
dren. My girl lias six different skills, all of 
silk, of (liJfcreiit colours, grey, bine, red, and 
yelloAv. They last the year. The artificial 
tiowers on her head arc arranged by her 
momma. Tho boots cost the most money. She 
has a pair every month. Here they are 3s.,. 
but in France they are dearer. It is about 
the samo for the little boy; only as he does 
not work so much as his sister, ho is not 
dressed in so distinguished a stylo. He is 
dean, but not so^ elegant, for we give the best 
to tho girl. 

'*^My children are very good at homo. Their 
mother adores them, and lets them do as they 
like. They are vexy good, indeed. 

^*On Sunday, they are dressed. like other 
children. Jn the mciminywe go to-xnass, and 
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tlien we go end walk a little, and see London. 

I have, os yet, made no friends in London. 1 
know no French people. 1 have met some, 
but they don’t speak to me. We confine our- 
selves to our family. 

“ When 1 am in the streets with good houses 
in them, and see anybody looking at the win- 
dows, then if 1 see them listening, 1 play 
pieces from the operas on my hurdy-gurdy. 

X do this between the dances. Those who 
go to the opera and frequent the theatres, like 
to hear distinguished music.” 

Toon Hasp Playeh. 

A TOOB, feeble, half-witted looking man, with 
the appenranco of far greater age than he re- 
presented himself, (a common case with the 
very poor), told me of his i sufferings in the 
streets, lie was wretchedly clad, his clothes 
being old, patched, and greasy. He is well- 
known in London, being frequently seen with 
a crowd of boys at his heels, who amuse 
themselves in playing all kinds of tricks upon 
him, 

“ 1 play the harp ift the streets,” he said, 
“ and have done so for the last two years, and 
should be very glad to give it up. My brother 
lives witli me ; we’re both bachelors, and he's 
so dreadful lame, he can do nothing. He is a 
ooa(;h-body maker by business. 1 was born 
blind, Olid was brought up to music ; but my 
sight was restored by I)r. Ware, the old gentle- 
man in llridge-street, Blackfrlors, when I was 
nine years old, but it's a neiur sight now. I’m 
forty-nine in August. When I was young I 
tnuglit the haip and the pianoforte, but that 
very soon fell oJf, and I have been teaching 
on or off these many years — don’t know how 
mniiy. I had three guineas a-quarter for 
temdiing the harp at one Umo, and two guineas ! 
for the piano. My brother and I have Is. and 
a loaf a-piece from the parish, and the 2 s. pays 
the rent. Mine's not a bad trade now, but it’s 
bad in the streets. I've been tom to pieces ; 
I’m tom to pieces every day I go out in the 
streets, and 1 would he glad to get rid of the 
streets for 5 s. a-week. The streets are full of 
Tuifians. The boys are ruffians. The ihen in 
the streets too are ruffians, and encourage the 
boys. . The police protect me as much as they 
can. 1 should be killed every week but for 
- them ; they're very good ^ople. I’ve known 
poor women of the town drive the hoys oway 
from me, or try to drive them. It's terrible per- 
secution I suiihr— terrible persecution. The 
boys push me down and hurt me badly, and 
niy harp too. They yell and make noises so 
that I can't be heard, nor my harp. The boys 
have out off ngr harp-strings, tbm of them, 
the other day, which cost me or 7d. I 
tell them it*s a shame, but I might os well 
speak to the stones. 1 never go out that they 
miss me, 1 don't moke more than ds. a-week 
in the streets, if J make that.’’ .4 


Oboan Man, WITH Flute Habmonicon Oboan. 

“ When T om come in this country I had nine 
or ten year old, so I know the English 
language better than mine. At that time 
there was no organ about but the old-fashioned 
one made in Bristol, with gold organ-pipe in 
front. Then come the one with figure-dolls 
in front ; and then next come the piano one, 
made at Bristol too ; and now the flute one, 
which come from Paris, where they make 
them. He is an Italian man that make thorn, 
and he is the only man dat can moke them, 
because he paid for them to the government 
(patented tliem), and now he is the only 
one. 

** I belong to Parma, — to the small village 
in the duchy. My father keep a form, but I 
had three year old, I think, when he died. 
There was ten of us altogeder ; but one of us 
he was died, and one he drown in the water. 
I was very poor, and I was go out begging 
there ; and my uncle said I should go to Paris 
to get my Uving. I was so poor 1 was afraid 
to die, for I get nothing to eat. My uncle say, 
1 will take one of them to try to keep him. 
So I go along with him. Mother was crying 
when I went away. She was very poor. I 
went with my undo to Paris, and we walk all 
the way. I hod some white mice tluTe, and 
ho had a organ. I did middling. Tho French 
people is more kind to the clmrity than the 
English. There are not so many beggar 
there as in England. The first time the 
Italian come over liere wc was toq^ a good 
bit of money, but now ! 

“ When I was in Paris my uncle had to go 
home again on business. He ask me too if I 
would go witli him. But 1 was afraid to be 
hungiy again, for you see I was feel hungry 
again, and X wouldn't, for I got a piece of 
broad in France. 

** My uncle was along with another man, 
who was a master like, you know ; for he had 
a few instrument, but common thing. 1 don’t^ 
.know if he have some word wid my uncle, but 
they part. Den dis man say * Come to England 
with me,’ and he said *^ou shall have five franc 
the month, and your victual.' We walk as far 
as Calais, and then we. come in the boat. I 
was veiy sick, and I thought that I die then. 
X say to him plenty times ‘ I wish 1 never 
come/ for 1 never thought to get over. 

** When we got to LonApn, we go to a little 
court there, in Saffiron-lUl; and I was live 
there in the Uttle publLhouse. I go out, 
sometime white mice, ftometimo monkey, 
sometime with oiffaii— one. I dare say 
1 make 10 s. a-week for hill ; but ho wor very 
kind to and give me to eat what 1 like. 
He was Uk» care of me, of course. 1 was 
very youpg at dat time. 

After I was in London a-year, I go h^k 
to Paris with my master. There I could have 
made my fortune, but 1 was so young I ^d 
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not know what I do. There was an old 
lady who ask mo to come as her servant. 
My master did not like very well to let me go. 
She say to me, You shall not have no hard 
work, only to go behind the carriage, or follow 
with the umbrdla.' But I was so young I did 
not know my chanco. 1 tell her I have my 
parent in Itdy ; and she say she go to Italy 
aU the years, and 1 shall have two months to 
visit my mother. 1 did not go with this old 
lady, and I lose the chance ; but 1 had only 
thirteen years, and I was foolish. 

** Then 1 come to England again, and stop 
hero three years. Where my master go, I 
was obliged to go too. Then I go to Italy, and 
I saw my moder. The most part of my family 
never know me when I went home, for 1 was 
grown much, and older. I stop there six 
weeks, and then I come back to England with 
anodcr man. He give me 12 franc a-month, 
and very kind indeed he was. He had some 
broder in this country, so he take me along 
wid him. There was only me and him. My 
other master have two beside me. 

*‘The master of organs send to Italy for 
ho3’s to come here. Suppose I have a broder 
in Italy, I write to him to send me two boys, 
and he look out for them. They send money 
for the boy to come. Sometimes ho send 3/., 
sometimes 3/. 10«. or 4/. Then they walk, 
and live on the pear or the grape, or what is 
cheap ; and if they put by any, then they 
keep what the^ put by. They generally tell 
them they shall have 12 francs a-month. But 
sometime they was cheap ; but now they are 
dear, and«it is sometimo a pound a-month. 
They’d sooner have one who have been here 
before, because den they know the way to take 
care of the instrument, you know. 

“ I stop in England two year and six month, 
when I come over with my second master. 
Ho paid me like a bank, and 1 saved it up, 
and I take it over to Italy with me. When I 
had a bit of money I was obliged to send it 
J;iome to my broder in Italy, for to keep him, 
you know. When I go home again 1 had a 
"^bit of money with me. I give it to the gentle- 
man what support my mother and sister; but 
it was not enough, you know, not three part, 
so I was obliged to give him a good bit 
more. 

Then I came back to England again, to 
the same master. It take about a month to 
make the voyage. I was walk it all the way. 

I was cross the Alps, jl You must to come over 
here. I dare say I [falk thirty miles a-day, 
sometime more danUthat 1 sleep at the 
public.house ; but'^ien you not get to the 
public-house, then w /en it begins dark, then 
I go to the farm-house and ask for a bit of 
straw to lodge. But 1 generally goes* to the 
public-house when I get one,* They charge 
3d. or 2d., or sometimes Id. I nev4r play 
anytlung oii the road, or take de wltite mice. 

1 noVer take nothing. 

** After that time X have been to Italy and 


back three or four times ; but I never been 
udth no master, not after the sccoiul ou»\ i 
bought an organ of my master. 1 th’mk I give 
him 13f. No, sir, I not give tlio moue> down, 
but so much the week, and he tru!>t me. It 
was^ according what I took, I paid him. I 
was trying to make up 1/. and biing him 
dowb. It take me about eighteen months to 
pay him, because I w'os obliged to keep me 
and one things and anotlior. It was a mid. 
dling organ. It was one was a piano, you 
know. I take about Is. 3d. or Is. Od. a-day 
regularly with it. 

“ I have now an organ — a flute organ they 
coll itr-ntid it is my own. It cost me 20/. A 
man make it come from France. He knows 
an organ-maker in France, and he write for 
me, and make it come over for me. I suppose 
he had a pound proflt for to make it come for 
me; for 1 think it cost less than 20/. in 
Paris. 

1 have this organ this twelve months. It 
has worn out a little, but not much. It is 
not so good as when it come from France. 
An organ will wear twenty year, but some of 
them break. Then you^ must have it always 
repaired and tuned. You see, the music of it 
must be tuned every flve or six months. M ine 
has never been tuned yet, the time I have it. 
It is the trumpet part that got out of tune 
sooner. I know a man who goes out with de 
big organ on the wheels, nnd he tune the 
organ for me. I go to him, and I say, * My 
organ wants de repair ;’j| and lie come, and he 
never charge me anything. He make the 
base and tenor agree. Ho tuuo the firat one 
to the base, you know, and then the second 
one to the second base. When the organ out 
of tune the pipe rattle. 

** The organ Alls with dust a good deal in 
the Hummer lime, and tlien you must take it 
all to pieces. In London they can tune and 
repair it. They charge 10«. to clean and tune 
it. Sometime he have something to do with 
the pipes, and then it come to more. In 
winter the smoke get inside, and moke it come 
*all block. I am obliged to keep it oil covered 
up when I am playing. 

“ My organ play eight tones. Two are from 
opera, one is a song, one a waltx, one is horn- 
pipe, one is a polka, and the other two is 
dancing tunes. One is from * 11 Lombardi,' 
of Yeroi. All the organs play that piece. I 
have sold tliat music to gentlemens. They 
say to me, ' What is that you play?' and I say, 
']mm H Lombardi.' Then they ask me if I 
have the music; and I say 'Yes and I sell 
it to them for 4a. 1 did not do this with my 
little organ ; but when I went out with a big 
organ on two wheels. My little flute organ 
play the same piece. The other opera piece 
is ' U Trovatore.' I have heard ‘ II Lombardi ' 
in Italy. It is very nice music; but never 
hear * H Trovatore.' It is very nice music, too. 
It go very low. My gentlemens like it very 
much. I don't understand music at all. The 
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other piece is Knglish piece, which we call the 
‘Liverpool Hornpipe.' There is two Liverpool 
Hornpipe. I know one tliese twenty years. 
'Then come * The Itateatcher’s Daughter;' he 
is a English song. It’s get a little old : but 
when it’s first come out the poor people do 
like it, but the gentlemens th^ like more the 
opera, you know. After that is what yorf*caU 
‘ Minnie,’ another English song. He is mid- 
dling popular. He is not one of the new tune, 
but they do like it. The next one is a Scotch j 
contre-danso. It is good tunes, but 1 don’t 
know the name of it. The next one is, 1 think, 
a polka; but I think he's made from part of 
* Scotischc.’ There is two or throe . tunes 
liclongs to the ‘Scotischc.* Tho next one is, 1 
think, a valtz of Vienna. I don’t know which 
one, but T soy to tho organ-man, ‘ I want a 
valtz of Vienna and ho say, ‘ Which one ? 
because there is plenty of valtz of Vienna.' Of 
course, there is nine of them. After tho opera 
music, the valtz and tho polka is tlie host 
music in tho orgau. 

“ I’or doing a barrel of eight tunc it oomo very 
iienr 1 4/., one thing and another. Y^u can have 
a fr(*sU tuinj put into on old barrel. But then 
ho charge 10s. He's more trouble than to put 
only one. I have my tune changed once a- 
yeor. You see most of tho people gets very 
tired of one tuno, and I^m obliged to change 
thorn. You can have tho new tune in three 
or four days, or a week’s time, if he has 
nothing to do; hut sometime it is three or 
four weeks, if lie lias plenty to do. It is a 
man who is called .fohn Hicks who docs tlie 
now Uuies. Ho was born in Brishd. Ho has 
a father in Bristol. Ho live in Crockenwell, 
.iust at the buck of tho House of Correction. 
You know the prison ? tlien it is just at the 
hack, on the other aido. 

It 'won’t do to have all opera music in my 
organ. You must have some opera tnnos for 
tho gentlemen, and some for the poor people, 
and they like tho dancing tune. Doro is some 
for the goiitlemons, and some for tho poor 
peoples. 

“ 1 have often been into tho houses of gen- 
ileniens to play tunes for dancing. I have 
been to a geiitloiuan’s near Golden-squaro, 
where he liave a shop for to make tlic things 
for the horse — a saddler, you call it. He have 
plenty customers ; them 'what gets the things 
for the horse. There was carriage outside. It 
was largo room, where you could dance thirty- 
two altogether. I think it's^hc hoxiug-day I 
go there. I have ICh. for that night. He have 
a farm in the country, and 1 go there too. He 
^have the little children there<-<like a school, 
and there was two policemen at the door, and 
you couldn’t got in irithout the paper to show. 
He had Punch and Judy. He has a English 
hand as well. 

** I have some two or three place where I go 
regular at Christmas-time, to play all night to 
the u^thren. Sometime 1 go for an hour or 
tiro* f^en they, are tired of dancing they sit 


down and have a rest, and I play tho opera 
tune. I go to schools, too, and play to the little 
children. They come and fetch me, and say, 
‘ You come such a time and play to the little 
childi'en,* and I say, ‘ Veiy well,' and that’s 
all right. 

“ My organ is like the organ, hut he’s got 
another part, and that is like a flute. Some 
.organ is called de trompet, and tliat one he’s 
called^ the flute-organ, because lie’s got de 
flute in it. When they first come out they 
make a great deal of money. I take 2s. Qd. 
or and sometimes Is. 0^/. You sec, in our 
business, some has got his regular customer, 
and some they go up the street and doum 
the street, and they don’t take nothing. I 
have not got any regular customers much, 
sir. 

“ On tho Monday when T goes out, I goes 
over the water up the Clapham-road. I have 
two or three regular there, and they give me 
plenty of beer and to eat. I know that family 
those twenty year. If I say to that lady, ‘ I am 
very ill,’ he give me his cord and say, ‘ Go to 
the doctor,’ and I have nothing to pay. There 
w'as three sister, but one he died. They is 
very old, and one he can only come to the 
window. I dare say I have six houses in that 
neighbourhood where they give me some Id. 
and some 2d. every time I go there. In tlie 
summer-time, when' it is ho^ I walk to Green- 
wich on the Monday. I have, I dare say, fifteen 
houses there where I go i-egulufi*. I can malte 
up 1«. I pay 4d. sometime to ride homo in 
the boat. My organ weight more than fifty 
pounds, and that tire me. The firsh^ime when 
I’m not used to it, you know, I feel it more 
tired than when I'm used to it. 

“ On tho Tuesday I go to Greenwich, now that 
it is cold, instead of tho Monday. On Wednes- 
day 1 ain't got no way to go. I try sometime 
down atYYhitechapel, or some other way. On 
Thursday I goes out Islington way, and I go 
as far os Highbury Bom, hut not further. 
There is a bill of the railway and a station 
tlmre. I’ve got three or four regular custom'<J 
ers there. The most I get at once is 2d. I 
ne\cr get Gd. One gentleman at Greenwich 
give me Od,, hut only once. On the Friday 
I’ve got no way to go ; I go wiicre I like. On 
Satiu’day 1 go to Eegent-street. I go to Leices- 
ter-sqnare and the foreign hotels, where the 
forei^ gentlemen is. Sometime I get the 
chance to get a few shilling ; sometime not a 
halfpenny. The most Amake is sometime at 
the fair-timo. Sojnetiim at Greenwich-fair I 
make 5s. all in copper, Ad that is the most I 
ever make ; and &e lASst is sometime Od. 
When I, see I can't makf nothing, I go home. 
It is very bad' in wet weather. I must sit at 
home, lor the-rain ^qpoil the instrument. There 
is nothing like* summer-times, for the regulw 
money that 1 make for the year it come to 
between 0c. and lOs, the week. Sometiipes it 
is 5d., sometimes Ic., or Is. Od. or 2$. thatdsy. 
For 12c. the week it -most be 2s. the day, and 
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that is more than I take. I wish somebody 
pay me 12ff. ; there is no such chance. 

“ I live in a room by myself with three 
others, and we pay Is. each, and there is two 
bed. If I go to lodging-house I pay 1.y. Qd. the 
week. In the Italian lodging-house they give 
you dean shirt on the Sunday for the 1<. M, 
It is my own shirt, but they clean it. This is ; 
only in Italian house. In English house it is 
I'ji. Od. and no shirt. I have breakfast of coffee 
or what I like, and we club together. We have 
bread and butter, sometime herring, sometime 
bacon, what wc likes. In the day I buy a 
pen’orth of bread and a pen*orth of cheese, 
and some beer, and at night I have supper. 1 
moke maccarone — what you call it? — or rice 
and cabbage, or' 1 malce soup or bile some 
tators ; with all four togetlier it come to about 
9d. or 1 Od. a-day for living. 

“In the house where 1 live they are all 
Italians. They are nearly all Itjilions that 
live about Leather-lone and Saffron-hill. There 
is a good bit of them live there. 1 should say 
200 : I dare say there is. The house where I 
live is my own. 1 16t empty room ; they bring 
their own things, you know. It is my lease, 
and I pay the rent. 

“ It is only the people say that the Italian 
boys are badly used: they are not so, the 
masters are very kind to them. If he make 1«. 
he biing it home ; if Ss, or 4s. or Od. he bring 
it home. He is not command^ to bring home 
so much ; thabis what the people say. I was 
with the magistrate of police in Marlborough- 
strotft four days ago, about a little Italian boy 
that the ]^olicemen take for asking money. 
Some one ask to buy his monkey and talk with 
him, and then he ask for a penny, and the police 
take ]jim. A gentleman ask mo about the boys. 

1 tell him it is all nonsense what the people say. 
There is no more boys sent hero now. ’ If a boy 
comes “over, and he is bad boys, he goes and 
play in tlio street instead of working; then, after 
paying so much for his coming to England, it 
is a loss. It does not pay the boys. If I was 

master I would npt have the boys, if tlicy 
come here for nothing. 

“ Suppose I have two organs, then one is in 
the house doing nothing. Then some one 
come and say, * Lend mo 'the organ for to-day.’ 
Then I say, ‘ Yes,’ and charge him, some 44,, 
some 64.; or if somebody ill and he cannot 
go out, then he’s organ doing nothing, and he 
lend it out for 44. or 64. There is two or tliree 
in London who sendsb out men with organs, 
but I don't know whoThas got the most of us. 
Then they pay the m’u U. a-month and their 
keep, or some 15a. • Ijien, some goes half and 
keep him ': then, it's ^ore profits to the man 
than the master. 

** Christmas-time is nothing like the sum- 
mer-time, Sometimes th^ give you a Christ- 
mas-box, but it's not the time for Christmas- 
box ,now. Sometimes it's a glass of beer: 
‘H^'s a Christmas-box for you.* Sometimes 
it*s a glass of gin, or ,rum, or a piece of pud- 
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ding : * Here's a Christmas-box for you ’ 1 
have had 04., but never la. for a Christmas- 
box. Sometimes on a boxiug-day it is 38., or 
2a. 64. for the day. • 

“ I have never travelled in the country with 
my ergon, only once when I was young, as far 
as Liverpool, but no farther. Many lias got 
his^ular time out in the country. When I 
go out with the organ 1 should s^ it loake 
altogether that I walk ten miles. I want two 
new pairs of boots every year. I start off in 
I the morning, sometimes eight, sometimes nine 
or ten, whether I have far to go. I never stop 
out after seven o'clock at night. Some do, 
but I don’t. 

“ I don’t know music at all. ^ I am middling 
fond of it. There is none of tlid Italians that 
I know that sings. The French is very fond 
of singing. 

“ When first you begins, it tries the wrist, 
turning the handle of the organ ; but you soon 
gets accustomed to it. At first, the arm was 
sore with the work all day. When I am play- 
ing I turn the handle regularly. Sometimes 
there aro people who say, ‘ Go a little quick,* 
but not often. 

“ If the silk in front of the organ is bad, T get 
new and put it in myself ; the rain spoil it veiy 
much. It depend upon what sort of organ he 
I is, as to the sort of rilk he gets ; sometimes 
I 2a. 64. a-yord, and he take about a yard and a 
half. Some like to do this once a-year ; but 
some when he see it get a little dirty, like 
fresh things, you know, and then it is twico 
a-yenr. 

“The police are veiy quiet to us. When 
anybody throw up a window and say, * Go on,* 
I go. Sometime they say thero is sick in tha 
house, when thero is none, but I go just tha 
same. If I did not, then the policeman come, 
and I get into trouble. I have beard of the 
noise in the papers about the organs in tha 
street, but wo never talk of it in our quarter. 
They pay no attention to the subject, for they 
know if anybody say, ' Go,’ then wo must de- 
part. That is what we do.” 

Italian Fifers and Clarionet Players. 

“ The companion 1 got about ^th me, is with 
me from Naples, not the city, but in the 
countiy. His is of my family; no, not my 
cousin, but my mother was tlie sister of his 
cousin. Yes! yes! yes! my cousin. Some 
one told mo he was my nephew, but it’s 
cousin. Naples is a pretty city. It is more 
pretty than Paris, but not so big. I worked 
on the ground at Naples, in the country, and I 
guarded sheep. I never was a domestic ; but 
it was fi)r my father. It was ground of hie. 
It was not much. He worked the 'earth for 
yeltbw com He had not much of sheep, 
only fifteen. When I go out wjth the sheep I 
carry my bagpipes always with me. I play 
on them when I was sixteen years of age. 1 
play them when I guard my sliecp. In my 
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country they call my instrument de ‘zam- monsieur, who was very rich. There were 
pogna.* All the boys in my country play on four of us left our village at the same time, 
it, for there are many masters there who teach We all four played de zampogna. My father 
it. I taught my^lf to play it. I bought my was not content that I voyage the world. He 
own instrument. I gave the money myself was veiy sorry. We got our passport ar- 
for that affair. It cost me seven francs, ^he ranged tout de suite, two passpcul for us four* 
bag is mode of a skin of goat. There are We all began to play our instruments together,, 
four clarionets to it. There is one for the as soon os we were out of the village. Four 
high and one for the bass. 1 play them of our friends accompanied us on our road, 
wi til dilferent hands. The other two clarionets to say adieu. We took bread of com with us 
moke a noise to make the accord ; one makes to eat for the first day. When we had finished 
I high and the other the low. They drone to make that wo played at the next village, and they 
i harmony. The airs I play are the airs of my give us some more bread. 

I country. I did not invent them. One is ** At Paris I posed to the artists, and they 
I ' La Tarentule Italian,' and another is what we pay me 20 sous for the hour. The most 1 poso 
call * liU Badend,' but I not know what you call is four hours for the day. We could not play 
it in French. Another is the * Death of the our instruments in the street, because th& 
Hoi de France.' 1 know ten of these airs. The sexjeant-de-ville catch us, and take us di* 
Fastorelle Naopolitan* is vety pretty, and so reedy to prison. 1 go to play in the courts be- 
is the * Fastorelle ilomaine.' fore the houses. I asked the concierge at the 

When I go out to guard my sheep I play door if he would give me permission to play 
my zampogna, and 1 w^k along and the in the court. I gain 15 sous or 1 franc par 
sheep follow me. Sometimes I sit down and jour. For all the time I rest in Paris 1 gain 
the sheep eat about me, and 1 play on my 2 francs for the day. This is with posing to> 
instrument. Sometimes 1 go into the moun- ortists to paint, and for playing. I also play 
tains. Thero plenty of mountains in my at the barri6re outside Paris, where the wine 
country, ond with enow on them. 1 con hear is cheap. They gave us more there than in 
die guardians of sheep playing oil around me the courts ; they are more generous where 
in the mountains. Yes, many at once,— six, they drink the wine. 

ten, twelve, or fifteen, on overy side. No, 1 did ** When I arrive at Paris my comrades have 
not play my instrument to keep my sheep leave me. I was alone in Paris. There on 
I togedier, only to leant the airs. 1 was a good Italian proposed to me to go to America as 
player, but thero were others who played his servant. He had two organs, and ho had 
much better than me. Every night in my two servants to ploy them, and they gave him 
yillago there axe four or six who play together the half of that which they gained. He said 
insti'umente like mine, and all the people to me, that he would search for a piano 
dance. Thoy prefer to dance to the * Taren- organ for me, and I said I would '^ive him 
tule Itolion.' It is a pretty dance in our the half of that which I gained in the streets* 
costume. The English do not dance like nous He made us sign a card before a notaiy* 
aiitres. Wo are not paid for playing in the He told us it would cost 150 francs to go to 
village, only at fStes, when gentlemen say, America. I gave him the money to pay from 
‘ l^lay ; ’ and then they give 20 sous or 40 sous, Paris to Folkestone. From thete we voyaged 
like that There is onotker air, which is |>layed on foot to Londros. I only worked for him 
only for singing. There is one only for singing for eight days, because 1 said 1 would not 
chansons, and another for singing * La Pri5re go to Am^rique. He is here now, for he haa- 
de la VierTO.' Those that play the zampogna no money to go in Amerique. 
go to the houses, and the candles are lighted ** I met my eousin here in Londres. I waa 
on tlie altar, and we play while the bourgeois here fifteen days before I met him. We 
sing the pri^. , neither of us speak Anglais, and not French 

1 am aged 28 years next March.' I was either, only a little very bad ; but we under- 
sixteen when 1 learnt my instrument The stand it. We go out together now, and I 
twelfth of this month I shall have left my play tlie zampogna, and he the * biforo 
countiy nine months.' I have traversed the ItaUen,* or what the French call flageolet, 
states of Borne and of France to come to and the English pipes. It is like a flageolet 
England* I marched all tlie distance, playing He knows all the airs that I play. He play well 
myzampo^a. 1 gain ten sons French whilst the airs — that he doeal He wears a doak 
1 voyage in the states of Ermce. 1 march on his shouldem, and I lave one, too ; but 1 
l^m Marseilles to Paris. To reach Marseilles left it at home to-day.l It is a very luge 
by the boat it cost 15 firs, by head. cloak, with tiiree yards fo/ itofib in it. He 

The reason why we left our native land cany in his hat a feather of what you call 
is this One of our comrades had been to here pepcock, and a French lady give hiia 
Paris, and he had said he gained much money the bright ribl^on which is round his hat. 
by painters by posing for his form. Then X 1 have also plume de peacock and flbwers 
had envy to go to Paris and gain money, of stuff, like at the shops, round my hat In 
In my country they pay 20 sous for each year my country we always put round our hat 
for each sheep. 1 had 200 to guard fox a white and red fiowms. 
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• Sometimes we go to pose to the artists, \ thing, and the some with me. He carries the 
hut it is not always. There are plenty of money always, and pays for what we have 
artists near Newman-street, hut in other want to eat; and then, if I wish to go baeV to 
quarters there are none at all. It is for our my own countiy, then we shore the money 
costume they paint us. The colours they put when we separate. 

omthe pictures are those of our costume. I The gentlemen givo us more money than 
have been three times to a gentleman in a the ladies. We have never had anything to 
large street, where they took our portraits eat given to ns. They have asked us to sing, 
photographique. They give a shilling. I Imow but we don’t know how. Only one we have 
the houses where I go to be done for a por> sung to, an Italian mossieu, who moke our 
trait, but I don’t know the names of the portraits. We sang the ' Prayer of the Sainte 
messieurs, or the streets wliere they reside. Vierge.' They have also asked us to dance, 
At the artists’ they pay l.f. par lieure, and we but we did not, because the seijeant-de -ville, 
pose two or three heures, and the most is if we assemble a great mob, come and defend 
four heures. When wo go together wo have us to play. 

la. each for the hour. My cousin is at an Wo have been once before the magistrate, 
artist's to-day. They paint him more than to force the mossieu who brought us over to 
^ •me, because he canies a sash of silk round render the passport of my native village. He 
‘ his waist, with ornaments on it. I haven’t has not rendered to me my card. We shall 
got one, because I want the money to boy go before a magistrate again some day. 
one. ** 1 con write and read Italian. I did not go 

^*We gain 1a. each the day. Ah! pardon, much to the school of my native village, but 
monsieur, not more than that. The artists the master taught me what I know. 1 can 
nre not for every day, perhaps one time for read better than I write, for I write very bod 
the week. When we first come here, we take and slow. My cousin cannot read and write. 
5 a. between the two, but now it makes cold, I also know my numbers. I can count quickly, 
and we cannot often play. Yesterday we play When we write a letter, we go to an Italian 
in the ville, and we take 7d. each. Plenty of mossieu, and we tell him to say this and that, 
persona look at us, but when my comrade and he puts it down on the paper. Wo pay 
touch his hat they givo nothing. Thefe is Is. for the letter, and then at the post they 
one month we take 2a. each the day, hut now make us pay 2a. 2d, When my parents get a 
it is 1a. For the three months that we have letter from me, they toko it to a mossieu, 
been here, we Jiavo gained 12a. the week each, or the schoolmaster of the village, to read 
that i.s, if we count what we took when first we ihr them, because they cannot read. They 
were arrived. For two months we took always have sent mo a letter. It was well written 
a crown every day-^olways, always j but now by a gentleman who wrote it for them. I 
it is only ^a., or 2a., or 7J, I had saved 72a., have sent my mother five pieces of five francs 
and I had it in my bourse, which I place un- from Paris. I gave the money, and they gave 
der my bend when I sleep. We sleep three in xoo a letter ; and then my motlier went to the 
abed — myself, my cousin, and another Italian, consul at Naples, and they gave her the 
In tlie night this other take my bourse and money. Since 1 have been hero I could 
run away. Now I have only 8a. in my bourse, send no money, because it was stolen. If I 
It nearly broke the heart when I was robbed, had got it, 1 should have sent some to my 

**We pay 2d. for each for our bed every parents. When 1 have some more, I shall 
night. We live in a house held by a Mossieu 

^j^Italian. There are three who sleep in one “ I love my mother very much, and she is 
bed — me, and my comrade, and another. We good, hut my father is not good. If he gain a 
are not largo. This mossieu let us lodge piece of 20 sous, he goes on the morrow to the 
cheaper than others, because wo are miserable, marchand of ydne, and play ' the cards, and 
and have not much money. For breakfast we spend it to drink. 1 never send my money 
liave a half-loaf each one. It is a loaf that to my father, but to my mother.’* 
you must pay 4d. or We pay each * 

for that, and each for a cup of tea or Itaijah with Mohxby. 

coffee. In the day we eat 2d, or dd, between m. 

both for some bread, and we come home the An Italian, who went about with trained mon- 
ni^fht at half-past eight, and we eat sui^r. fiimished me with the following account. 
It is of maccaroni, or potatoes boiled, and we ' He had a peculiar boorish, and yet good- 
pay 2}d. each. It. costs us 9d. each the day tempered expression, especially when he laugh, 
to live. There are twenty.four lUdian in the ed, which he did continually, 
house where we live, and they have three He was dressed in a broum, ragged, cloth 
Jntchens. When one is more miseiahle than jack^ which was buttoned over a long, loose, 
the others, then he is helped ; .and at another dirty, drab waistcoat, and his trowsers were of 
time he assists in his turn. We pay 2d, a-. bipM-rihbed cordur^, discoloured with long 
week to wash our shirt. I ^ways share with wearing. Hound his neck was a plaid hond- 
my cousin what he makes in the day. If he kerchief, uid his shoes were of the extreme 
goes to work and 1 stop at home, itfls the same strongmen’s” l^d, and grey with dust 
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nnd want of blacking. He wore the Savoy I did cry !— I cry because I have no money to 
and broad-brimmed fdt hat, and witli it on bis go and buy anoder monk^ ! Yes ! I did love 
head hod a very picturesque appearance, and my monkey ! 1 did love him for the sake of 
the shadow of the brim falling on the upper my life ! 1 give de raisins, and bile dem for 
port of bis brown face gave him almost a Mu- him. He have every ting he like. 1 am 
rillo-like look. There was, however, an odoiu’ come here from Parma about fourteen or, fif- 
about him, — half monkey, half dirt,-^that teen year ago. 1 used to work in my coun- 
wos for from i^eeable, and which pervaded tree. 1 used to go and look at de ship in de 
the apartment in which he sat. montagnes: non! non! pas des vaisseaux, 

“1 liave got monkey,” ho said, “hut 1 mais des moutons!' 1 beg your pardon to 
mustn’t call in London. I goes out in coun- laugh. Be master did bring me up here,-^ 
tree. I was frightened to oome here. 1 was dat master is gone to America now, — he is 
frightened you give me months in prison, come to mo and tell mo to come to Angleterre. 
Some of my countrymen is very frightened what He has tell me 1 make plenty of money in 
you do. No, sir, 1 never play de monkey in de dis country. Ah I 1 could get plenty of mo- 
town. 1 have been out vore dero is so many ney in dot time in London, but now I get not 
donkey, up a top at dat village — vat you coll moosh. 1 vork for myself at present My 
— [ can't toll dc name. Bey goes dere for master give me nine — ^ten shilling each vccl^ ' 
pastime, — pleasure,— when it makes fine and my foot, and my lodging — yes I every- 
weother. l)ere is two churcli, and two large ting ven I am first come hero, I used to go 
hottil, — yes, 1 link it is Blackheath! 1 goes out vidde organ, — a good one,-^andI did get 
dere sometime vid my monkey. 1 have got two, tree, and more shillan for my master 
only one monkey now, — sometime I have got each day. It was chance-work: sometimes 
two;— he is dressed comme un soldat rouge, I did get noting at all. Be organ was my 
like one soldier, vid a red jacket and a Bona- master's. He hod no one else but me wid 
porte’s hat. My monkey only pull off his him. Wo used to travel about togeder, and 
hat and take a do money. He used to ride a he took all de money. He had one Gcr- 
de dog ; but dey stole a de dog, — some of de man piano, and play de moosick. I can’t tell 
tinkarc, a man vid de umbrella going by, stole how moosh ho did mtiltc, — ho never tell to 
a him. Dere is only tree months dat I have me, — but 1 did shcat him sometimes myself, 
got my monkey. It is my own. I gave dirty- Sometime when I take de two shillan I did 
five shilling for dis one I got. Ue did not give him do cighteen-pence I I heg your par- 
know no tritjks when he come to me fii*st. I don to laugh I Be mon did bring up many 
did teach a him ail he knov/. 1 teach a him Italians to dis country, but no^v it is difficult 
vid do kindness, do you see. I must look to get de passports for my countrymen. I 
rough for tree or four times, but not to beat was eighteeu months witli my master ; after 
him. Ho can hardly stir about ; he is afraid dat I vent to farm-house. 1 run *awny from 
dat you go to hit him, you see. I mustn’t iny master. He gave me a slap of do face, 
feed him ven I am teaching him. Some- you know, von time, so I don't like it, joii 
times I buy ahapporth of nuts to give him, know, and run away! I bog your pardon to 
after ho has done what X want him to do, laugh ! 1 used to do good many tings at de 
Bis one has not de force behind ; he is weak farm-house. It was in Yorkshire. 1 used to 
ill do back. Some monkey is like de children look at de beasts, and toko a de vater. I don’t 
at de school, some is ver)' hard to teasli, get noting for my vork, only for de sake of de 
and some leoni de more quick, you see. Be befiy I do it. I was dero about treo yeaa. 
one I had before dis one could do many tings. Bey behave to mo very well. Bey give me do 
He hod not much esprit poa grande chose ; clothes and all I want. After dat I go t6 
but he could play de drum, — de fiddle, loo, — Livtnpool, and I meet some of my country- 
Ah ! but he don’t play de fiddle like de Chris- men dere, and dey lend me do monkey, and 
txan, you know ; but like de monkey. He I tcosh him to danse, fight, and jomp, mush 
used to fight wid de sword,— not exactly like as 1 could, and I go wid my monkey about de 
de Christian, hut like de monkey too, — much coimtxy. 

better. I beg your pardon to laugh, sir I He “ Some day I make tree shillan wid my 
used to his leg and jomp, — 1 call it monkey, sometimo only sixpence, and some- 
danse,— buvhe could not do jpolka like de time noting at all. When it rain or snow I 
Christian.— 1 have seen tlio,Christiaa though can get noting, I gain peut-4tre a dozen 
what can’t danse more dan ^ monkey! I shillan a week wid my monkey, sometime 
. beg your pardon to laugh. I did play vidtz to more, but not often. Bere is long time I have 
him on do organ. Non I Tie had not moosh been in de environs of Ldhdon ; but I don’t 
\ eorfordemnsick, butlforcehimto keepde like to go in de streets here. 1 don't 
time by de jerk of do string. He commence to like to go to prison. Monkey is defended, 
valtz veil when he die, 'He is dead the vinter — what you c^l it, London. But . 
dat is passed, at Sheltenham, He eat some dere is many Snoiiey in London still. Oh, 
red-ee paint. 1 give him some castor^oil, but non ! not a dozen. Bore is not ono do>T 
no good ; ho die in great deal piiiin, poor fellow ! zen jSaonkey wot play in Angleterre. I know 
1 rather lose six pounds than lose my monkey, dereds twojjjmoziln^ at Saffron hill, and one go 
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ill London ; but he do ho harm. I don’t know 
dat do monkey was train to go down de area 
and steal a de silver spoons out of de kitchen. 
Dey would be great fool to tell dat; but every 
one must get a living de best dey con. Wot 
I tell you about de moidcey I'm frightened vill 
hurt me ! 

1 tell you dey is defended in de streetSi 
and dey 'take me up. I hope not. My mon< 
key is very honest monkey, and get me de 
bread. 1 never was in prison, and 1 would 
not like to be. I play de:moosick, and please 
de peoploi and never steal noting. Non ! 
non ! me no steal, noi* my monkey too. Dey 
policemen never say noting to me. 1 am not 
beggar, but artiste i — eveiy body know dat-^ 
and my monkey is artiste too ! 1 beg your 

pardon to laugh. ” 

The Daegisg Doos. 

I iiECEmiD the following narrative from the 
old man who has been so long known about 
the streets of London with a troop of per- 
forming dogs. Ho w’as especially picturesque 
in his appearance. His hair, which was 
grizzled rather than grey, was parted down 
the middle, and hung long and straight over 
his shoulders. He was dressed in a coach- 
man's blue greatcoat with many capes. His 
left hand was in a sling made out of a dirty 
pocket-handkerchief, and in his other he held 
a stick, by ipeans of which he could just 
manage to hobble along. He was very iU, 
and very poor, not having been out with his 
dogs for nearly two months. He appeared to 
speak in* great pain. The civility, if not 
politeness of his manner, threw an air of 
refinement about him, that struck me more 
forcibly from its contrast wth the manners 
of the English belonging to the- same class. 
He began : — ' 

''1 have de dancing dogs for de street- 
now I have nothing else. 1 have tree 4og^ 
One is called Finette, anoder von favorite, 
,^that is her nomme, an de odor von Ozor. 
Ah ! " he said, with a shrug of the ahouldcrs, 
in answer to my inquiry as to what the dogs 
did, danse, un volse, un jomp a de 
stick and troo de hoop— non, noting else. 
Eometime I had de four dogs-*-I-did lose de 
von. Ah! she had beaucoup 
plenty of vit, you 8ayp«^'ShiS did jomp a de 
hoop better dan all. Her nomme was Taboxine ! 
—she is dead dare is long time. AQ ma do^ 
have des habillements— the dress and de 
leetle hat. Dey have a leetel jaidcatte in 
divers colours en.^toffe — some de red, and 
some de green, and some de bleu. Deir hats 
is de rouge et noir— red and blacl^ wit a 
leetle plume-feddcr, you say. Dere js some 
10 or 11 year I have been in dis eounfry. 1 
come from Italie— Itslie— Oux, Monsieur, 
om. I did live in a leetle ville,.txento migUa, 
dirty mile, de Parma. Je traVaille dans le 
cumpsgne,! vork out in .de'^countne^je ne 


sais comment vous oppehez la campagne. 
There is no commerce in d© montague. l ani 
come in dis country here. 1 have 
business to come. I thought to gagner uia 
vie— to gain my life wid my leetel dogs Iq 
dis^ountrie, I have dem when 1 have 
come here from Panpa — j’eu avait dix. I 
did have de ten dogs — je les apporte. I have 
carried all de ten from Itolie. 1 did learn— 
yes— yes— de dogs to danse hi ma own ooun- 
trie. It did make de cold in de montagne in 
winter, and 1 had not no vork dere, and 1 
must look for to gain my life some oder place. 
Aprbs pa, I liave instruct my dogs to danse. 
Yes, ils leom to danse ; 1 play do music, and 
dey do jomp. Non, non — pas du tout! I 
did not never beat ina dogs ; dare is a wayta 
learn de dogs witliout no vip. Premi^remeut, 
ven I am come liere I have gained a leetel 
monnaie— plus quo now — beaucoup d'avan- 
tngo— plenty more. I am left ma logement 
— my lodging, you say, iit 9 liom-s in de 
morning, and am stay away vid ma dogs till 7 
or H hours in dc evening. Oh ! 1 cannot count 
how many times de leetol dogs have danse in 1 
do day — twenty — ^rty — forty peut-ctvo— I 
all depends : sometimes 1 would gain do tree 
shilling — sometime de couple— sometime not 
nothing — all deivend. Ven it did make bad 
time, 1 could not vork; I could not danse. 

1 co^d not gain my life den. If it moke cold 
de dogs ore ill— like tout de monde. Idid 
Xmy plenty for de nouriture of de dogs. Some- 
time dey did get du pain de leetel dogs (dd 
broad) in de Street— sometime I give dem 
de meat, and make de soup for dem. Ma 
dogs danse comme Ics chiens, mats dey valtz 
commo les domes, and dey stand on doro 
back-legs like los gentilhorames. After I am 
come hero to dis coimtrio two day, am terrible 
malade. 1 am gone to bospital, to St. Bor- 
tolome, tie veek before do Jour.de Noel (Christ- 
mas-day). In dat moment X have de fevro. 

I have rested in Thospital quatre semaine— 
four veek., Ma dogs vere at libertic all de 
time. Yon compagnon of mine have pro- 
mised me to take de core of ma dogs, and be 
have lose dem all— tout les dix. After dat 1 
have bought tree oder dogs— one csnanol, 
anoder von appellg • Grifon,' and de odor vas 
de dog ordinaire,— non ! non! not one *pull 
dog.* He no good. I must have one month, 
or six semaine, to instruite ma dogf I have 
rested in a logement ItaUen at Safo^on-hill, 
i'ven X-om come here to London^ Dare vas 
I plenty of Ittdiens dare. I^t was tout ple^ — 

! quit^ friU of strangers*, ^ come dare-^dey 
Come from Prance, from Germany, from Itshe. 

I have paid two shillings per semaine each 
veek— only ponr le lit, for de bed. Every 
vim make de kitchenfcff himself. Vot number 
vas dare, yon say f Sometime dare is 20 
person der^ and sometime dere is dirty poi*- 
son inside logement, sometime more don dot. 
Xt'fjl Very pmte maison. Dare is von dozen 
beds->^dat is all — and two sleep demselves 
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ill oach bed. Sometimes, ven dere arrive 
plenty, dey sleep deraselves tree in von bed — 
but ordinairoment dere is only two. Dey is 
all musicians dere — one play de organ, de 
piano, de guitar, de nute, yes, dare vos some 
YOt played it, and de viol too. De greats part 
vas Ilnliens. Some of dem have des monkeys, 
de oders dcs mice white, and des pigs d'lndes, 
(guinea-pigs) and encore oders have des 
dolls vid two heads, and des puppets vot 
danse vid de foot on de boards. Des animals 
arc in an appartement apart vid de moosick. 
Dare vos sometime tree dancing dogs, one 
dozen of mice, five or six pigs d’lndes, and 
nia monkey, altogether vid de moosick, by 
dein selves. 

“ Dare is idl de actors vot vas dare. Ma 
tree dogs gained mo sometime two shillan, 
sometime von shillan, and sometime 1 would 
rest on my feet all day, and not gain two sous. ; 
Sometimes do boys would ensault ma dogs I 
vid do stones. Dare is long time I have ^ 
rested in London. Dare is shoil time I vos 
in de campagne de couniree here, not much. 
London is better dan do campagne for ma 
dogs — dai’o is always do vorld in London — 
do city is large — yes ! 1 am always rested at 
Saffron hill for 10, 11 years. 1 am malade 
at present, since the l&th of Mars; in ma 
amis, ma legs, ma tighs have de douleure — I 
have plenty of pains to march. Ma dogs ore 
in do logeniciit now. It is since the l&tli of 
Mars dnt J have not vent out vid ma dogs — 
yes, since de I5th of Mars I have done no 
vork. Since dat time 1 have not paid no 
mojioy for ma logement — it is due encore. 
Non! non! I have not gained my life since 
the 1/lth of Moi's. Plenty of time I have been 
vitout noting to cat. Dcs Italiens at de loge- 
lucnt dey have given mo pieces of bread and 
bouilli. Ah ! it is veiy miserable to be poor, 
like me. X have sixty and tirteen years. 1 
cannot march now but vith plenty of pains. 
Von doctor Imvo give to me a letter for to 
present to de poor-house. He did give me my 
lucdiciuo for nothing — gratis. He is obliged, 
ho is do doctor of de paroisse. He is a very 
brave and honest man, dat doctor dare. At de 
poor-house day have give to me a* bread and 
six sous on X'riday of de veek dat is past, and 
told me to come de Vednesday next. But I 
am arrive dere too late, and dey give me 
notifig, and toll me to come de Vednesday 
next encore. Ma dogs dey march now in de 
street, and eat something dare. Oh! ma 
God, non! dey eat noting b\it what dey find 
in do street ven it makes good tinies; bnt 
. Yen it' mokes bad times dey have noting at 
all, poor dogs ! ven 1 have it, dey have it,<-^ 
but ven dere is noting for me to sat, dare is 
noting for dem, and dey must go put in de 
at^eU and get de nouriture for themselves. 
Des enflAns vot know ma dogs vilf give to dem 
to ;^eat sometimes. Oh! yes, if I had de 
f'L would return to Italie, ma oountree. 
have not no silver, and not no legs to 


walk. Vot can I do ? Oh ! yes, I am very 
sick at present. AH my limbs have great 
douleur — Oh, yes ! plenty of pain.” 

OONCBBTINA PlAYISR ON THE STEAMBOATS. 

“ I WAS always very fond of music, and if ever 
I heard any in the streets, I always followed 
it about. Pm nearly fifteen now; but I can 
remember when 1 was seven, being particu- 
larly talcen with music. 1 had an uncle who 
was captain of a steamer that run to Itich* 
mond, wd I was always on board with him; 
and they used to have a band on board. It 
W'asn’t in particular a passage-boat, but on 
excursion one, and let to private parties, and 
a band always went along xdih them. I was 
taken along to run after orders for the 
steward; and when 1 had nothing to do, I 
used to go and listen to them.. 1 learn all 
their tunes by heart. They mostly played 
dances, and very seldom any sentimental 
songs, unless anybody asked them. For my- 
self, I prefer lively tunes. I don’t know much 
operatic music, only one or two airs; but 
they’re easier to play on the concertina than 
lively music, because it’s difficult to move the 
fingers very quickly. You can’t hardly play 
a hornpipe. It makes the arm ache before 
you can play it all through, and it makes such 
a row with the valve working the bellows up 
and down, that it spoils the music. 

had not got my instrumenibwhen I was in 
this steamboat. When 1 heard a tune, 1 usM 
to whistle it. I asked my father to buy me a 
instrument, but he wouldn’t. I wa^ always on 
the steamboat, helping uncle; and 1 could 
have had lots of time to learn music there. 
When they, the musicians, put tho hai-p down 
in the cabin, I’d get playing on it. There was 
a hole in the gi'een baize cover of the harp, 
and I used to put my hand in and work away 
at it 1 learnt myself ‘several tunes, such ds 
the * Sultan Polka.’ I must have been eight 
years old then. 1 didn’t play it with both 
hands : I couldn’t do tlie bass. < 

** I never had any lessons in music. I’ve 
doim it all out of my own head. Before X had 
a concertina, I used to go about amusing my- 
self with a penny tin whistle. I could play it 
pretty well, not to say all tunes, but all such 
as I knew I could play very well on it. The 
*Bed, White, and Blue* was my favourite 
I tune. 

have a brother, who is younger than I 
am, and he, before he was ten, was put out to 
a master to learn the violin. Father's a 
labourer, and does something of anything he 
can get to do ; but bricklaying generally. He 

g dd sd much a quarter for having my brother 
enry ^taught. 1 think it was about 16jt. a- 
qufirter. It was a mat expense for father at 
first; hut afterward, when we was hard nm ' 
Hen^ could always fly to the fiddle to earn i 
crusti Henry never took to music, not to soy 
well. I can play more out of my own head 
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than he can by notes. He's a very good 
player now. 

“ I was about getting on for twelve when 
father first bought me a concertina. That 
instrument was very fashionable then, and 
everybody had it nearly. 1 had an accordion 
before ; but it was only a I 5 . Od. one, and 1 
didn't take a fkney to it somehow, although 1 1 
could play a few tunes on it. 1 used to see 
boys about my own height carrying concer- 
tinas about the streets, and humming them. 
I always wanted one. There was a little boy 
1 knew, he got one, and then I wanted one 
worse. He used to come to our house, and 
play all sorts of tunes, for he played very well. 
I liked the concertina, because it’s like a fuU 
band. It’s like having the fiddle and the harp 
togetlier. 1 used to ask this Utde boy to lend 
mo his instrument, and I’d work the keys 
about a little, but 1 couldn't do any airs. 

“ I play entirely out of my own head, for I 
never had any lessons ‘at all. 1 learn the 
tunes from hearing other people playing of 
them. If I hear a street band, such as a 
fiddle and harp and cornopean playing a tune, 
I follow them and catch the air; and if it's 
any sort of a easy tune at all, 1 con pick it up 
after them, for I never want to hear it more 
than twice played on an instrument. 

At last, after bothering father a long time, | 
he bought me a half-crown concertina. I was 
in bed when he brought it into my room, and 
h| ^ut it on th^ bed ; when I woke up I see it, 
I instantly set to work, and before I had got 
up 1 had loamt ^Fop goes the Weasel.' I 
Avas just pkeased. I was up and dressed, and 
playing it all day long. I never used to let 
iin>body touch, not even my own father hardly, 
for fear he should break it. ^ did break it 
once, and then I was regular dull, for fear I 
should lose my tunes. 

.**lt took me six months before I could play 
it well, and, then 1 could play a’most any tune 
I heard. The fingers hod learnt the keys, and 
knew where the notes was, so that 1 could 
' jllay in the dark. My brother could play the 
fiddle well, long before I could do any tunes. 
We used to play together duets, s^ch as * A 
Boat, a Boat unto the Ferry.’ We nevbr 
hardly went out together in we streets and 
play together, only once of - twice, because a 
fiddle and a concertina don't sound well to- 
gether unless a harp’s with it, and then it’s 
beautiful. | 

** How I came to get on the steamboats was j 
this : father went to tahe a trip up to Kew ohe ' 
day, 80 1 wanted to ffo, and he said if I c^nld 
cam my fare I might go. So I thought I'd 
take my concertina and try. So I wen^ and t 
earned that day about 9a., all in halfpence and 
4d. bits. ^ That was only by going up to Kew 
and coming back again. It was on a Whitsun- 
Monday. Then I thought I'd do it again the 
next day, and I think I took about thp, same. 
Then 1 kept on them all togetiier. X didn't 
keep to the Kew boats, beeanse they had got 


their regular musicians, and they complftin^Hl 
to the superintendent, and ho forbid me Roinjr. 
Then 1 went to the Woolwich boats, uud i 
used to earn a heap of money, as much is 
10«. pvorv day, and I was at it ail the wotjk for 
the seasem. 

“ I usen't to pay any fore, but I got a free 
pass. It was mostly the crew. When I got 
out at the pier, I- used to tell them I’d b»icu 
playing, and they would let mo pass. Now I 
know near every man that is on the river, and 
they let me go on any boot I like. They con- 
sider I draw customers, and amuse them 
during tho trip. They ^won’t let sonui hardly 
play on board only me, because I’ve boon on 
them such a long time — these throe years. 

I know all tlie pier-masters, too, and tluy are 
all very kind to me. Sometimes, when Tin 
waiting for a boat to go up anywhere, I ploy 
on tho piers, and I always do pretty fair. 

“ In winter I go on the boats oil tho same, 
and 1 play down in the cabin. Some of tho 
passengers will object to it if they aro reading, 
and then X have to leave oft‘, or I should put 
my own self in a hobble, for they would go and 
teU tho captain ; and if ho woiddn’t say any- 
thing, then they would tell tho suporintondont. 
In winter and wet weather is my worst time ; 
but even then X mostly take my 3a. In the 
winter time, my best time is between three 
o'clock and six, when the gentlemen ore 
coming home from ofiSce ; and I never hardly 
come out before two o'clock. In summer its 
good from twelve till eight o'clock. Tlio pas- 
sengers come to go to tho Crystal Falucu in 
tho morning part. Those that aro going out 
for pleasure are my best customers. In the 
summer I always take at tho rate of about 6a. 
a-day. Fleasurc-pcoplo mostly ask me i'or 
dancing tunes; and tho gonUemeu coming 
from business prefer song tunes. I have got 
a good many regular gciitlemeu, who always 
give me something when they are cotning 
from business. There are some who give me 
6d. every day I see them ; but sometimes they 
go up by a different boat to what I’m in. 
There's one always gives me Od., whether I’m 
playing or not ; and it’s about four o’clock or 
half-past that 1 mostly see him. ' 

Jk winter my hands gets very cold indeed, 
so that I can scarcely feel the keys. Some* 
times I can't move them, and I have to leave 
ofiS and go down below and warm my hands at 
the cabin fire. 

** ^ the summer I sometimes go out with a 
mate of mine, who plays the piccolo. He's 
very clever indeed, and plays most extraordi- 
ni^. * lie's a little bigger than me. He lives 
^ pljljymg music in the boats. We don't play * 
m pie stmets. 1 never played in the streets 
in ihy.Hfe. He don't play in the winter, but 
worlEg with his father, who makes ,liair-oil and 
thet» end sends it ont in the country- He's. a 
and serves ’chandlers* shop.s 

andthaffike- 

^ There's e tee we play together colled the 
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< Camp at Cbobham.’ It begw with mj get luiich money in them. Now I am allowed 
doing the bugle, and he onswem it on his fife, go on them just the same as before. 

Then wo do- it in the distance like. Then ** I can’t say how often IVe been up the 
come all the different marches the soldiers Thames. J never go as far as Chelsea hardly, 
march to. Some people are so fond of it, only about twice a-day, for most of the people 
that when they see us they come upf ana ask get out between London^hiidge and Nine- 
ua to give it ihem. It takes a godS quarter of elms. My general run is down to Hungerford 
an hour to play it. When X*m with him, I and back to BlackMais; and 1 do that about 
cam about the same as when I’m alone; but fifty times a-day. 

I like to go with him, because it’s company. “ I never go out on the Sunday. I mostly 
One of the songs Iplay is, ‘ Mother, is the go to a Sunday-school, and then take a walk, 
battle over?’ That’s lately come out It is a Father wants me to be a scholar: I can read 
lady’s song, and they generally ask .me for it and write. I'm a teacher at the Suuday- 
Thcy sdso ask me for me Varsovienne. At the school, and make the children read their 
present time, the girls mostly ask me for lessons. 1 know multiplication, and addition, 
‘Polly, won’t you try me, ohl' They like and all them. I go to school every night at 
anything that is new, if it is a very pretty half-past six and come home at nine. Father 
tune like * Polly, wont you try me, oh ! ’ makes me and my brother go to school every 
SoTnetimos I forget the tones ; they go right day, and we pay la. each o-week. It’s a very 
out of my head, and then, perhaps, a month good school, and the master is very kind, 
afterwards they’ll come bock again. Perhaps There are^ about 30 night schols^ and 00 
I'll he fingering the keys, and I’ll accidental day ones, besides about 20 girls. His daughter 
do the beginning of the air I’d forgot, and teaches tho girls. 

then 1 remember it all of a sudden the same “ At night when I leave school I go and 
as before. Then I feel quite glad that I’ve play music three nights a-week at a boll.^ My 
got it back again, and I’ll keep on playing it brother goes with me. We go to a place in the 
for a long time. Westminster-road on Mondays, Wednesdays, 

“ When once I begin to play, I can scarcely and Thursdays. It's a very nice ball-room, 
leave off. 1 used at first to play as I went and there ore generally about 200 there, 
along the streets, but now I feel too tired to They pay 1«. each. There are four musicians, 
do it. If I haven't been out in the boats, 1 a fidcUe, a harp, a fife, and a concertina. It 
must have a play just the some. I like it very isn't a Casino ; it's an assembly-rooms. We 
much. 1 don’t like any of the other instru- teaches on three nights in thffweek, and t1^ 
ments, now I’vo learnt this one so well. The vpupils assemble and practise on the other 
fiddle is ]7rctty good, but nothing, to my fancy, nights. 

like tho concertina. The room is like a street almoet, and the 

** The concertina I use now cost mo 16«. music sounds well in it. The other three 
It’s got twenty double keys — one when I pull play fjrom notes, and I join in. I learnt their 
the hollows out and one when 1 olo^e- it. I airs this way. My mother and father were 
wear out an instrument in three months. Tho very fond of dancing, and they used to go 
edges of the hollows get worn out ; then 1 there nearly every night, and I’d go along 
have to patch them up, till they get so weak with them, and then I’d listen and learn the 
,that it mostly doubles over. It costs mo about tunes. My brother regularly played there. 
Is. a-week to have them kept in order. They He was about ten years old when he first 
get out of tune very soon. They file them, went to play there ; but he could play any 
and put fresh notes in. 1 get all my repmra music that was put before him. In the day-' 
done trade price. I tune my instrument time he blows the bellows at a blacksmith 
myselfr.’ .'The old instruments I sell to the and engineer’s. The first time I played in a 
hoys, for about as much as 1 give for a new one. orchestra X felt a little strange. I bad been to 
They ore very dear ; but I get them so cheap rehearsal. I went twenty times before I was 
when 1 buy them, 1 only give ]G«. for a 25«. confident enough to appear at night. I could 
instrument. jday the tunea well enough, but I didn’t know 

“ I’ve got a' beautiihl instnnnent at home, when to leave off at the exact time they did. 
and I give a pound for it, and it’s worth two. At last I learnt how to do it. I don’t have any 
Those 1 buy come from Geisnany, where th^ stand before ^e. 1 never look at any of the 
make them, and then ^ey are took to this others’ music. I loo]^ at the dancing. You've 
warehouse, where I buy them. got to look at th^ time they’re dandng at, and 

“ Once I was turned off the penny steam- watch their figui^ when they leave off The 
boats. There was such a lot of musicians proprietor knew father,, and that's how 1 came 
come on board, and they got so cheeky, that to have the joK I get 2f, fid. a-night for 
when they was told not to play they would, ph^g there, and plenty to eat and d rinir, 
just the. same, and so a stop was put to all There’s- bread and cheese and a drop of beer: 
music on board. If one was stopped all must On the other tliree nights when Pm not at the 
bestojppedysolwastoldnottogo. I still bad ball X stop at home, and get a bit of rest, 
my foidpcnny boats. I never used to go on Father sends us to bed eaiiy, about half-past 
the pet^ boats hardly, for 1 never used to nine) when I come home from school. On 
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ball-nights Tm sometimesi ixp to two o’dock in 
the morning. 

1 take all the monejrl earn home to father, 
and he gives me a few hcdfpenoe for myself. 
All the year round it comes to 6s. arday. I 
buy my own food when I’m out on the boats. 

I go to a cookahop. 1 like pudding or pie 
better than anything, and next to that I like 
a bit of bread and butter as well as anything, 
except pic. I have meat or veal pies. They 
charge you 6d. a-plate, and you have potatoes 
and dl. After that 1 have a couple of pen'orth 
of pudding with sugar. I drink water. My 
dinner comes to about 9d. a-day, for I generally 
have a pen’orth of apples as dessert. Itmhkes 
you very hungry going about in the steam- 
boats— t very much so. 

“ I’m the only boy that goes about the 
steam-boats with a concertina; indeed, I'm the 
only boy above-bridge that goe|, about with 
music at all on the boats. I know the old 
gentleman who plays the harp at the Essex 
pier. I often go and join in with him when I 
land there, and we go shores. He mostly 
plays there of a morning, and wo mostly of an 
afternoon. We two are the only ones that 
play on the piers.” 

ToM-Toai Playehs. 

WiTiriN the last few years East Indians play- 
ing on the t^m-tom have occasionally made 
tlieir appearance in the Xiondon streets. The 
Indian or Lascar crossing-sweepers, who 
earned tlunr living by alternately plying tlie 
broom and sitting os models to artists — the 
Indian converted to Christianity, who, in his 
calico clothes, with his brown bosom showing, 
was seen, particularly on cold days, crouching 
on the pavement and selling tracts, have 
lately (lisapx)carcd from our highways, and in 
thoir stead the tom-tom players have made 
their appearance. 

I saw two of tlicse performers in one of the 
■^Vcst-end streets, creeping slowly down the 
centre of the road, and heating their drums 
mth their hands, whilst they drawled out a 
kind of mournful song. Their mode of' 
parading the streets is to walk one following 
tlie other, boating their 03^ter-barrel-8haped 
drums with their hands, which they make flap 
about from the wrist like flounders out of 
water, whilst they continue their droning 
song, and halt at every twenty paces to look 
round. 

One of these perfonners was a hitndsomo 
lud, with a face such as I have seen in the 
drawings of the princes in the ** Arabian Nights 
Entertainments.” He had a copper skin and 
long black hair, which he brushed behind his 
ears. On bis head was a white turbQUi maae 
to cock over one ear, like a hat worn on one 
I side, and its rim stood out like the stopper to 
a scent-bottle. 

The costume of the man greatly resembled 
that of a gentlemou wearing his waistcoat out* 


side his shirt, only the waistcoat was of ^en 
merino, and adorned vrith silk embroider}, his 
waist being bound in with a scarf, liueu 
trowsers and red knitted oufls, to keep his 
wrists warm, completed his costume. 

This man was as tall, slim, and straight, 
and as gracefully proportioned, as a bronze 
image. His face had a serious, melancholy 
look, which seemed to work strongly on the 
feelings of the nurses and the servant-girls who 
stopped to look ot him. His companion, 
although dressed in the same costume, (tho 
only ^flerence being that the colour of liis 
waistcoat was red instead of green,) formed a 
comical contrast to his sentimental Otbollo- 
looking partner, for he was what a Yankee 
would call ** a r.ank nigger.” His face, indeed, 
was as black and elastic-looking os a printer’s 
dabber. 

Tlie name of tho negro boy was Peter. Be- 
yond “ Yes’* and ” No,” he appeared to be per- 
fectly unacquainted with the English language. 

1 fis Othello friend was 17 years of age, and 
apoko English perfectly. I could not help 
taking great interest in this lad, both from the 
peculiarity of his conversation, whicli tnined 
chiefly upon the obedience duo from children 
to their parents, and was almost fanatical in 
its theory of perfect submission, and also from 
his siugulai'ly handsome counteuance; for 
his eyes were almond-shaped, and as black os 
elder-berriosl whilst, as he spoke, tho nostiils 
of his aquiline nose beat like a pulse. 

When 1 attempted to repeat after them ono 
of thoir Indian songs, they both burst out into 
uproarious merriment. Peter rolling about in 
his chair like aserenader playing the bones/' 
and the young Otliello laugMng as if he was 
being tickled. 

In speaking of tho duties which they owed 
to their parents, the rules of conduct which 
they laid down ns those to be followed by a 
good son were wonderful for the completeness 
of the obedience which they held should bo 
paid to a father’s commands. They did not 
seem to consider that the iniunctiona of a 
! mother should be looked upon as sacredly os 
those of tho male parent. They told me that 
tho soul of the child was damned if even he 
disputed to obey the father’s command, 
although he knew it to be wrong, and contraiy 
to God's laws. ^'AUah/' they said, would 
visit tmy wickedness that was committed 
through such obedience upon the father, but 
he would bless the child for his submission. 
l*heir story was as follows 

** Most of the tom-tom players are Indians, 
but are both of us Arabs. The Arabs aro 
Just equally as good os tlie Indians at playing 
tho tom-tom, but they haven’t got exactly to 
the learning of the monufacturo of them yet. 
I come from Mocha, and so does Peter, my 
companion; only his father belongs to what 
we call the Abshce tribe, and that’s what makes 
him so much darker than what I am. The 
Abshee tribe are now outside of Arabia, up by 
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the Gulf of Persia. They are much the 
same as the MucUod people, — it’s all the same 
tribe like. 

** My name is Usef Asman, and my father 
has been over hero twelve years now. He ca^ie 
here in the English army, Tve heard him say, 
for he was in the 77th Bengal Native Infantry ; 
bnt he wasn’t an Indian, but enlisted in the 
sorvicG and fought through the Sikh war, and 
was wounded. He hasn't got a pension, for 
lie sent his luggage through Paris to England, 
and he lost his writings* The East India 
Company only told him that he must wait un- 
til they heard from India, and that's been 
going on for now six years. 

“ Mother came home with father and me, 
and brothers and a sister. I'm the se- 
cond eldest. My ])rother is thirty-six, and he 
was in the Crimea, as steward on board the 
Boytd Hydaspes, a steam screw she is. He was 
17 and 1 was 6 years old when I came over. 
My brother is a fine strapping fellow, over six 
feet high, and the muscles in his arms ore fts 
big round as my thigh. 

I don't remember my native country, but 
Peter does, for he's only been here for two 
years and five months. He likes his own 
^ country better than England. His father left 
Arabia to go to Bombay, and there ho keeps 
large coHee-sbops* He's worth a little money. 
His shops are in the low quarter of the town, 
just the same as Dnuy Lane may be, though 
it’s tlie centre of the town. They call the 
place the Nacopoora taleemoulla. 

“ Before father went into the army he was 
an interpreter in Arabia. His father «was a 
liorse-doaler. My father can speak eight or 
nine different languages fluenUy, besides a 
little of others. He' was the intexpretcr who 
got Dr. Woolfe out of Bokhara prison, when 
he was put in because they thought he was a 
spy. Father was sent for by the chief to ex- 
plain what this man's busiziess was. It is the 
Alogul language they speak there. My father 
was told to got him out of the county in twenty- 
four hours, and my father killed his own horse 
and camel walking so hard to get liim away. 

“ Wo was obliged to put omseWes up to 
going about the streets. Duty and necessity 
first compelled me to do it. Father couldn't 
get his pension, imd, of course, we cOfildu't 
sit at home and starve ; so father was ptdiged 
to go out and play the drum. He got liie tom- 
toms fVom an Arab vessel which came Over, 
and they made them a presenit'to him. 

**We used before now, fkther and myself, 
to go to artists or modelers, to have our like- 
nesses taken. We went to Mr- Armitage, 
when he was painting a battle in India. If 
you recollect, I’m leaning down by the rocks, 
whilst the others are escaping. I've also been 
to Mr, Dobson, who used to live in Newman, 
street* I've sat to him in my costume for 
several pictures. In one of them I was like a 
chief's SOD, or something of that, smoking a 
hubhle-hubhle. Father used to have a deal of 


work at Mr. Gale’s, in Fitzroy-square. I don’t 
knpw the subjects he painted, for I wasn’t 
there whilst father used to sit. It used to 
uro me when I had to Isit for two or three hours 
in one position. Sometimes I had to strip to 
the waist. I had to do that at Mr. Dobson’s 
in the winter time, and, though there was a 
good fire in the room, it was very wide, and it 
didn’t throw much heat out, and 1 used to be 
very cold. He used to paint religious subjects. 
I hod a shilling an hour, and if a person could 
get after-work at it, I could make a better living 
at it than m the streets ; in fact, I’d rather do 
it any time, though it's harder work, for there 
is a name for that, hut there is no name for 
going about playing the tom-tom ; yet it’s bet- 
ter to do that than sit down and see other 
people starving. 

Father is still sitting to artists. He 
doesn’t go abqut the streets — ho couldn’t face 
it out. 

** It's about eight years ago since father got 
the tom-toms. They are very good ones, and 
one of them is reckoned the best in England. 
They are made out of mango tree. 11 grows 
just the same as the bamboo tree ; and they 
take a joint of it, and take out the pith — fur 
it’s pithy inside, just like elderberry wood, 
with thd outside hard. Father had these tom- 
toms for a month before we went out with 
them. 

“ The first day father went qpt with me, 
and kept on until he got employ; and then I 
wont out by myself. I was about for four 
years by myself, along with sister ; and then I 
went with Peter ; and now we go but together. 
My sister was only about seven years old wlien 
she first went out, and she used to sing. She* 
was dressed in a costume with a short jacket, 
with a tight waistcoat, and white trowsers. 
She had a turban and a sash. 

“ When we tot went out we done very 
wejh We took 0, 7, or 8«. a-day. We was 
the first to appear -with it ; indeed there’s only 
me and my cousin and another man that 
docs it now. Peter is my cousin. His real 
name is Busba, but wo,, call him Peter, be- 
cause it’s more a proper name like, bccauso 
several people con call him that when they 
can't Busba. 'We are all turned Christians ; 
we go to school eve |7 Sunday, in Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn, and always to 
chapel. They ore joined together. 

' ^ I and Peter t^e now, on a fine day in 
stunmer-time, general^ 5 or 6a., but coming 
on winiMr as it does now it's as much as we 
can -do to take 2a. or Ss. Soipetimes in winter 
we don’jb take more Hian la. and some- 
times la. Take the year round it would come, 
I should think, to da. a-day. On wet days 
we can’t do nothing. 

“We were forced to become Christiaiis 
when we came here. Of course a truer Mus- 
sulman won't take anything to eat that has 
been touched by other people's hands. We 
were forced to break caste. The beasts were 
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slaiiglitered by other people, and vre wanted 
ijieat to eat. The bread, too, was mAlo by 
(Jlmstians. The school-teachers used to 
come to father. We remained as Mussulmen 
as long as we could, but when winter oomo 
on, and we had no moneys we was obliged to 
eat food Srom other people's hands. 

« Persona wouldn’t believe it, but little 
family as we are it tsdces 4s. a-day to keep us. 
Yet mother speaks Bnglish well. I’m sure 
father doesn’t go out and drink not haJf-a pint 
a beer of a night, but always waits till we 
come home, and then our d«. or 4«. go to get 
bread and rice and that, and we have a pot 
of beer between us. 

“ Peter's father married my father's sister, 
that’s how we are cousins. Pie came over 
by ship to see us. He sent a message before 
to say that he was coming t(^ see liis uncle, 
and he expected to go back by the same slup, 
but he was used so cruelly on board that he 
preferred staying with us until we can oil 
return together. Because he cobldn’t under- 
stand English and his duty, and coming into 
a cold country and nil, he couldn't do his 
work, and they dogged him. Besides, they 
had to summon the captain to get their 
rights. He very much wants to get back to 
India to his father, and our family wants to 
get back to Moeba. I’ve forgot my Arabic, 
and only talk Hindostonee. I did speak 
French very fluently, but I've foi^ot it aU 
except such« things as Yenez zei, or Voulez- 
Yous danser 7 or such-like. 

** When wo are at home wo mostly eat rice. 
It’s very^cheap, and we like it better than any- 
thing else, bccause^t fills our bellies better* 
It wouldn’t bo no use putting a couple of half- 
quartern loaves before us two if wo were 
hungry, for, tliauk God, wo are very hearty- 
eating, both of us. Bice satisfies us better 
than bread. We mix curry-powder and a 
little meat or fish with it. If there's any fish 
in season, such as &esh honings or mackerel, ! 
we wash it and do it with onions, and mix 
tt it with the curry-powder, and then eat it with' 
rice. Plaice is tlm only fish we don’t use, for 
it makes the curry very watery. We wash the 
rice two or three times aftl^r looking over it to 
take out any dirt or stones, and then we boil 
it and let it boil about five minutes. Eice- 
watbr is very strengtheniug, and the Arabs 
drink a deal of itr because whenever it lays in 
the stomach it becomes soHd.. It toms, when 
cold, as thick os starch, and with some salt 
it’s not a bod thing. ^ 

Our best places for playing the^m-tom 
is the West-end in summer-time, bnt in winter 
we goes round 1^ Islington and Shoreditch, 
and such-like, fizr there’s no quality at home, 
and, we have to depend on the taradespeeple. 
Sometimes we very often hjjjipp^ to meet 
mth a gentleman—when the q|i^ty*sm town 
-—who has been out in India, and can speak 
the language, and he will begin chatting with 
us and give ns a shilling, or sometimes more. 


I’ve got two or three ladies who have taken a 
fancy to us, and they give me Qd. or la. when- 
ever I go round, 'rhere’s one old lady and 
two or three young ones, at several houses in 
diilbrent places, who have such kiiuhiess for 
us.* 1 was in place once with Ca])ttun Hines, 
and he was very kind to me. He hod been 
out in India, and spoke the taifguage veiy 
fiuendy. I didn’t leave him, ho left me to go 
to the Crimea ; and he told me he was very 
sorry, but ho had a servant aUowod him by 
the Government, and couldn’t take me. 

“ Some of tlie servant-girls are very kind 
to us, and give us a Id. or 2d. We in general 
tries to amuse the people as much as we can. 
All the people arc very fond of Peter, ho 
makes them laugh; and tlio same people 
generally gives ns money when we goes round 
again. 

“ When we are out we walk along sido by 
sido beating the tom-toms. Wo keep on 
singing different songd, — foreign ones to 
English tunes. The most favourite tune is 
what wo calls in Hindostonee,— 

* Tasa bi tiHii, no be do 
Mutra bakooch, uo arbor go ; 

Tosa bi tasa, uo 1)6 uo 
Attipa ho gora purROou 
Mara gora gora chelopugeen. 

Tasa bi tasa, no be no. 

• O aouna key taho baroo 

DUla chungay gurrey kumahayroo. 

Tasa bi to^ no be no 
LutfuUoe karn baaha bud 
Shlbbo do lum scsta bud 
Tasa bi tasa, uo bo no.* 

• “ This means >- 

“ ‘ I wont something fresh (such as fish) 
in the value of nine. And after he w(mt and 
bought these fresh goods he looked at them, 
and |bimd them so good, that he was ve^ 
pleased with them (‘mutra bakooch* is 
pleased), that he says to his servant that he 
will give him leave to go about his business, 
because he’s made such a good bargain.' 

“ That’s all the meauing of that, sir, and wo 
I sing it to its original Indian tune. We some- 
times si ng Arab songs — one or two. They arc 
very different, but we can’t explain them so 
well os we can the Hindostdnee. They’re 
more melancholy, and towards the parents 
sentimental-like. There’s one song they sing 
in Arabia, tliat it puts them in that way they 
don’t know what they are doing of. They 
begin the song, and then they bond the body 
abwt and beat 'their knees, and keep on so 
until they tumbU off their chairs. They' 
nearly strangle themselves sometimes. It's 
about love to their parents, and as if they left 
them and went for away. It's a sort of a- 
cutting song, and very sentimciptal. There’s 
always a man standing in one comer, looking 
after those singing, and when he sees them get 
into a way, ho reads a book and comes and 
rouses them. He’s a kind of magician-like. 
Father sings it, and I know a verse or two of 
it. Tve seen father and another man siuging 

^ — 
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it, and th^y kept on seo-sawing about, and at 
last they, both fell off the chair. We got alitUe 
water and sprinkled their faces, and hit them 
on the back very hard, and said, * Sallee a 
nabbee,’ which is just, the same as * Rise, in the 
name of the Lord,' and they come to instantly, 
and after they got up was very calm— ah, very 
tame afterwards ! 

The tom-tom hasn’t got much music in it 
beyond beating like a drum. There ore first- 
rate players in Indio, and they can make the 
tom-tom speak in the same way as if you was 
to ask a gentleman, 'How do you do?* and 
they’ll onhwer you, * Very well, thank you,* 
They only go to the feasts, ifhich are called 
' madggelcss,’ and then the noblemen, after 
hearing 1 hern, will give them great sums of 
money as a handsome present. The girls, 
too, dance t<3 the tom-tom in India. Peter is 
a very good player, and he can make the tom- 
tom to onswxT. One side of the drum osks 
the question, that is the treble side, and the 
hass one answers it, for in a tom-tom each 
end gives a different note. . 

" Father makes all our clothes for ua. We 
wear flannel under our shirts, , which a lady 
made me a present of, or else we never used to 
wear them before. All through that sharp 
winter we never used to wear anything but 
our dress. All the Arab boys are bright up 
to respect ibeir parents. If they don't they 
will be punished. For myself, 1 always obey 
mine. My father has often colled, shame on 
tlic laws of this country, to hear the children 
abusing tlieir parents. In our country, if a 
son disobeys his father's command, he may, 
even though the child, be as tall as a giant, 
take up his sword and kill him. My brother, 
who is on board ship, oxen though he has 
learnt the laws of this oountiy, always obeys | 
my father. One night he wouldn’t mind Vhat 
was said, so my father goes up and hit him a ! 
side slap on the chops, and my brother turned | 
tlie other cheek to him, and said in Arabic, 
'Father, hit this cheek, too; I have done 
wrong.’ He was about 30 then. Father said 
he hoped he’d never disobey his orders again. 

“ The Arabs are very clean. In our country 
wo bathe three times a-day; but over bore we 
only go to the hath in Findell-street (a public 
one) twice a-week. We always put on dean 
things tliree times a-wedc. 

There’s a knack in twisting the turban. 
' A regular Arab always makes the rim bind 
over the right oar, like Peter’s. It don't take 
more than five minutes to .lnt*the turban on. 
We do it up in a roll, and have nothing inside 
it to stiffen it Some turbans have 30 yards 
i in them, all silk, but mine is only 3) yai'ds, 
and is calico. The Arab waistcoat, always has 
a pocket on each side of ihe^^breast, with a 
lengthways opening, and a bit of braid round 
the edge of the stuff, ending where the waist 
is, so. wat the flaps are not bound. 

The pdice are very kind to us, and never 
interfere with us unless there is somebody ill. 


and we arc not aware of it. The tom-tom 
makers a very humming sound, and is heard tO' 
a great distance.” 

Anotheb “ Toil-Ton ” Playeb. 

A VBBY handsome man, swarUiy even for a 
native of Bengal, with his black glossy hair 
most picturesquely disposed, alike on his head 
and in his whiskers and moustache, gave mo, 
after an Oriental salute, the following state- 
ment. His teeth were exquisitely white, and 
his laugh or smile lighted up his countenance 
to an expression of great intelligence. His 
dress was a garb of dork-brown cloth, fitting 
close to his body and extending to his knee. 
His trowsers were of the same coloured cloth,, 
and he wore a girdle of black and white cotton 
round his waist. He was accompanied by bis 
son, (whom he sometimes addressed in Hin- 
doostanee), a round-fkced boy, with largo 
bright black eyes and rosy cheeks. Th o father 
said: — 

" I was bom in Calcutta, and was Mussul- 
man— my parents was Mussulman — but I 
Christian now. 1 have been in dis contrea 
ten, year. I come first as servant to military 
officer, an Englishman. 1 lived wit him in 
Scotland six, seven mont. He left Scotland, 
saying he come back, but he not, and in a 
mont 1 hear he dead, and den I com London. 
London is very great place, and Indian city 
little if you look upon London. •! use tink it 
plenty pleasure look upon London as de great 
government place, but now I look upon Lou- 
don, and it is plenty had pleasure.^ I ^visll 
very often return to m^LOwn contree, where 
every ting sheap — living sheap, rice sheap. I 
suffer from climate in dis contree. 1 suffer 
dis winter more dan ever 1 did. I have no 
flannels, no drawer, no waistcoat, and ha\e 
cold upon my chest. It is now near five year 
I come London, I try get service, but no get 
service. I have character, but not from my 
lost master. He could not give me ; he dead 
ven I wont it. I put up many insult in dis 
contree. I struck sometime in street. Ma- 
gistrate punish man gave me blow dat left 
mark on my chin hdre. Gentlemen sometime 
save me from harm, sometime not. Do boys 
call me black dis or de Oder. Wen I get no 
service, I not live, and I not beg in street, so I 
buy tom-tom for lOi. . De man want 30«. 
De 10s. my last money left, and I start to play 
in streets for doily bread. 1 beat tom-tom, 
and jBing song about greatness of God, in my 
ownlanc^age. t had den wife, Englishwoman, 
and dis little boy. I done pretty well drst wid 
tom-tom, but |t is very bad to do it now. Wen 
1 began first,,! make 8s., 4s., fis., or 6s. a-day. 
It was someting new den, but nine or ten 
monts it was someting old, and 1 took less 
and less, until now I har^ get piece of bread. 
1 sometime get few shillmg from two or three 
picture-men, who draw me. Tt is call model. 
Anyting for honest bread. 1 .must not be 
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proud. I cannot make above 6$. a-w€l6k of 
tom4om in street* Dare is, well as 1 know, 
about fifty of my contreemen playing and 
begging in streets of Lpndon. Dose who 
sweep crossing are Malay, some Bengal. Many 
are impostor, and spoil 'speetabl# men. My 
eontreemen live in lodging-house ; often many 
ore plenty blackguard lodging-houses, and dete 
respectable man is always insult. I have room 
for myself dis tree mont, and cost me tree 
shilling and sixpennies a- week ; it is not own 
furniture ; dey bum my coke, cool, and candle 
too. My wife would make work wid needle, 
but dere is no work for her, poor ting. She 
servant when 1 many her. De little hoy make 
jump in my contree's way wen I play tom- 
tom— -he too little to dance — ^he six year. Most 
of my contreemen in street have oome as Las- 
car, and not go back for bosen and bosen- 
laate, and flog. So dey stay for beg, or sweep, 
or anvting. Dey are never pickpocket dat 1 
ever hear of.** 

PXBFOltMEIt ON pBUai AND PlPES. 

A STOUT, reddish-foced man, who was familiar 
-inth all kinds of exhibitions, and had the 
coaxing, deferential manner of many persons 
who ply for money in the streets, gave me 
an account of what he called ** his experience'* 
as the “ drum and pipet • 

** 1 have played the pandeau pipes and the 
drum for thirty years to street exhibitions of 
all kinds. I was a smith when a boy, serving 
8ev(>n years' apprenticeship ; but after that 1 
married # young woman that 1 fell in love 
Tvith, in the music line. She played a hurdy- 
gurdy in the streets, so I bought pandean 
pipe^, as I was always fond of practising 
music, and 1 joined her. Times for street- 
musicianei-s were good then, butl was feoHsh. 
Pm aware of that now ; but 1 Wasn't particu- 
larly partial to hard work ; besides, 1 could 
moke more as a stroet-musicianer. When 1 
first started, my wife and I joined a fantoccini. 
^ It did well. My wife and 1 made from 9s. to 
10s. a-day. We had half the profits* At that 
time the public exhibitions were different to 
what they are now. Gentlemen’s houses 
were good then, but now the profession’s sunk 
to street corners. Bear^ancing was in vogue 
then, and clock-work on the round boa^ and 
Jack-i’-the-green was in all his gloxy every 
May, thirty years ago. Things is now very 
dead indeed. In the old times, only etreeps* 

' were allowed to take part with ,thw\|m r tbey' 
were particular at that time ; all ,w^ sweeps 
but the anusicianers. Now itV^ evecybodys' 
money, when there’s any taoney. 
sweep showed his plate then when pexf<mn-. 
ing. ‘ My lady ' wM anybody at all H&ly that 
they could get hold‘<ff; she was jgen^ly a 
watercress-seller,' something' in -the public 
way. *My lady' hsd BA. a^dayAod her 
keep for three days — that waw the general 
[ hire. Tho boys, who were dimbing-beys, 


had 1«. or 6d., or .what the master gave 
them ; and they generally went to the phty 
of a night, after washing themselves, in 
course. I had Os* a-day and a good dinner 
—shoulder of mutton, or something prime— 
and* enough to drink. *My lord' and the 
other characters shared and shared alike. 
They have taken, to my knowledge, 0/. on 
the Ist of May. This year, one set, with 
two < My ladies,* took 31. the first day. ^'lie 
master of the lot was a teetotaler, but the 
others drank as they hked. He turned tee- 
totaler because drink always led him into 
trouble. The dress of the Jack is real ivy 
tied round hoops. The sweeps gather the 
ivy in the country, and make the dresses at 
their homes. My lord's and the other dresses 
are generally kept by the sweeps. My lord’s 
dress costs a mere trifle at the second-hand 
clothes shop, but it's gold-papered and orna- 
mented up to the mark required. What I 
may call war tunes, such as ‘The White 
Co^ade,* tho ‘ Downfall of Paris,' (I’ve been 
asked for that five or six times a-day — I don’t 
remembertlie composer), 'Bonaparte’s March,* 
and the ‘Duke of York’s March,’ were in 
vogue in the old times. So was ‘ Scots wha 
hae * (veiy much), and ‘ Off she goes I * Now 
new tunes come up evezy day. I play waltzes 
and pokers now chiefly. They’re not to com- 
pare to the old tunes; it’s like playing at 
musicianers, lots of the tunes now-a-days. 
I've played with Michael, the Italy Bear. 
I've played the fife and tabor with him. The 
tabor was a little drum about the size of my 
cap, and it was tapped with a little stick. 
There are no tabors about now. I mad<v my 
7#. or 8s. a-day with Michael. He spoke bro- 
ken English. A dromedaiywas about then, 
but 1 blew nothing of that or the people; 
they was all foreigners together. Swinging 
monkeys were in v(^e tftthattime as well. I 
was with them, with Antonio of Safiron Hill. 
He was the original of the swinging monkeys, 
twenty years ago. They swing feom a rope, 
ijust like slack-wire dancersi. Antonio made 
money and went back to his own country. 
He sold his monkeys,— there was three of 
them,— smfdl animals they were, for 70/. to 
another foreigner; but I don't know what be- ^ 
came of them. Coarse jokes pleased people 
long ago, but don't now ; people get more en- 
lightened^ and think more of chapel and 
church instead of amusements. My trade is 
h'bad one now.' Take the year through, I 
midke I2s. a-V^fc, or not so much ; say 1 05 . 
JE^Out sometimes playing single,— that’s by 
mfsetf,— om the drum and pipes; but it’s 
thought nothing of, far I'm not a German.. 
Xt^’s &e same at Brighton as in London ; brass 
bfuadsis all the' go when theyS$ Q^ans to 
play them. The Germans work at 2s. a- 
oay at any feir, when an Englishman will 
expect Os. The foreigners ruin this countxy, 
fO^ they have morepri^eges than the English. 
The Gemohs pull the bells and knock at the 
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dooCA for monqTy wltich ton lii»igrKgVtma.n has 
hardly face fear. I'm now with » fantoccini 
figoros from Canton, brought over by a 
seaman. 1 can't form an exact notion of how 
many men there are in town who are musician- 
ms to the street exhibitimis ; besides the^xhi- 
bitions' own people, I should say about one hun- 
dred. I don't think that they are more drun- 
ken than other people, but they're liable to get 
top-heavy at times. None that! know live with 
women of the town. They live in lodgings, 
and not in lodging-houses. Ohf no, no, 
we've not come to that yet. Some of them 
succeeded their fathers as street-musicianers ; 
others took it up cosalty-like, by having learn- 
ed dldbreiit instruments; none ^at 1 know 
were ever theatrical performers. All the men I 
know in my line would object, I am sure, to 
hmd work, if it was with confinement along 
with it. We can never stand being confined 
to hard work, after being used to the freedom 
of the streets. None of us save money; it 
goes either in a lump, if we get a lump, or 
in dribs and drabs, which is the way it n^pstly 
comes to us. I’ve known several in my way 
who have died in St. Giles's workhouse. In 
old age or sickness we’ve nothing but the parish 
to look to. The newest thing I know of 
is the singing dogs. I was with that as musi- 
cian, and it answers pretty well amongst llio 
quality. The dogs is throe Tobies to a Punch- 
and- Judy show, and they sing)-— that is, they 
make a noise, — it’s i-eoUy a howl, — but they 
keep time witk Mr. Punch os he sings.” 


ni.— STREET VOCALISTS* 

This Street Vocalists are almost as large a 
body as the street musiciana. It will be. seen 
that there are 50 Btliiopian serenaders, and 
above 250 who live by Imiiad-sin^g alone. 

Street Neobo Sebbnadebs. 

At ivesent I shall deal with the Ethiopian 
serenaders, and the better class of boUad- 
fiingers. Two young men who Are of the 
ibrmer class gave the foUowing account. Both 
w€flce dressed like decent meebanics, with per- 
ibcUy clean faces, exceptUig a little of the 
profeasional block at the root of the hair on 
the forehead 

« We are niggers,” said one man, **as it's 
commonly called; that is, megro .melodists. 
Nigger hands vary fram i^ur to seven, and 
have numbered as many as nine ; our band is 
now six. We oil ahsic .alike. I (said the 
same man) was the .first who started the 
. niggers in the smeots, abour four years 5go. 1 
took the hint from the performance of Pell and 
the others at the St James's. When I first 
started in the streets I hadfive performers, four 
and myself. There were the baido-player, the 
jMtq^JIddla, and tambourine. We are regu- 


larly ftiU-dressed, in fashionable black coats 
and trowsers, open white waistcoats, pumps 
(bluchers some had, just as they could spring 
them), and wigs to imitate the real negro 
head of hair. - large white wrists or cuffs came 
out after. JUi woe rather a venturesome ’spec, 
the street ni^€^, Sot I had to find oU the 
clothes at first 810 x 1 , 08 1 set the school a-going. 
Perhaps it cost me 6a. a-head all round — all 
aecond-hdnd dress eaccept ihe wigs, and each 
man made his own wig out of horse-hair dyed 
bl^k, and sewn with black thread on to the 
skin of an old silk hat. Well, we first started 
at the top of the livexpool-rood, hut it was no 
great success, as we weren't quite up in our 
parts and didn’t play exactly into one another’s 
hands. None of us were perfect, we'd had so 
few rehearsals. One of us bad been a street 


singer before, another a street fiddler, another 
had sung nigger-songs in public-houses, the 
fourth was a mud-lark, and I had been a 
street singer. I was brought up to no trade 
regtilarly. ^Vhen my father died I was left on 
the world, and I worked in Majcylebone stone- 
yard, and afterwards sung about the streets, or 
shifted as I could. I first sung in the sti'eets just 
before the Queen’s coronation— and a hard life 
it was. But, to tell the truth, I didn’t like the 
thoughtsof hard labour— bringing a man in so 
little, too— thot’s where it is ; and as soon as 
I could make any sort of living in the streets 
with singing and such dike, 1 got to like it. 
The first * debew,* as I may say, of the niggers, 
brought us in about lOr. among us, besides 
paying for our dinner and a pint of beer 
a-piece. We were forced to be steady you see, 
sir, as we didn’t know how it woiJld answer. 
We sang from eleven in the morning till half- 
past ton at night, summer time. "VVe kept on 
day after day, not rehearsing, but practising in 
streets, for rehearsing in private was of 
little use— voioes are as different in private 
rooms and the public streets as is chalk from 
cheese. We got more confidence os we went 
along. To be sure we had aU cheek enough 
to start vrith, but this was o fresh line of busi-. 
ness. Times mended as we got better at our 
work. Last year was the best year Tve known. 
We start generally about ten, 'and play till it’s 
dark in fine weather. We averaged 1/. 
a*week last year. The evenings are the 
best time. Begent-street, and Oxford-street, 
and the greater part of St. James's, are our best 
places. The gentry are our best customers, 
but we get more ftoaaS gentkgnon than from 
ladies. The City is good, 1 frmOT, hut they 
won’t let^ work it ; it’s o^y the lower parts, 
Whitechapel and Smithfij^d ways, that we 
have a olmnoe in. Business and n^ger-songs 
d(m't go well together. , The- first four days of 
the^wi^ asp pretty jaam afike for our busi- 
ness. Pridlyls badi-raod so is Saturday, until 
night omnes,^ end we then get money from the 
working; fiecple. The markets, such as Cleve- 
lirnd-sme^ Mteroy-square (Tot^^ 
road’s no’gbod atony rime). Canmby-inazket, 
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Kewport^market, Great Mazylebone^street, and. 
the Edgpewaza-roadt are good Satuxdi^ nights. 
Oxford-street is middling The New-cut is as 
bad a place as can be. ^^en we started, the 
songs we knew was *01d Jdr. Coon/ ‘ Builalo 
Gals/ ' Going ober de Mountain/ * Dandy Jim 
of Carolina/ *Rowly Boly Q/ and * Old Johnny 
Booker.’ We stu^ to them a twelvemonth. 
The ^Buffalo Gals' was best liked. The 

* bones ’-^wihre real bones, rib-of-beef bones, 
but some have ebony bones, which sound bet- 
ter than rib-bones— -they tell best in * Going 
ober do Mountain/ for here's a symphony be- 
tween eveiy line. It’s rather diffioidt to pho' 
the bones well ; it requires hard practice, and 
it brings the skin off; and some men have 
tried it, but with so little success that they 
broke their bones and dung them away. The 
banjo is the hardest to lem of the lot We 
have kept changing our songs all along ; but 
some of the old ones are still sung. The other 
favourites are, or were, * Lucy Neale,’ ‘ O, 
Susannah,* * Unde Ned/ < Stop dat Knocking,' 

* Ginger &ue,* and * Black-eyed Susannah/ 
Things are not so good as they were. We can 
average 1/. a-piece now in tiie week, but it's 
summer-time, and we can’t make that in bod 
weather. Then there’s so many of us. 
There’s the Somer’s-town *mob' now in Lon- 
don; the King-street, the four St. Giles’s 
mobs, the East-end (but they're white niggers), 
the two Westminster mobs, the Maiylebone, 
and the Whitechapel. We interfere with one 
another’s beats sometimes, for we have no 
arrangement with each other, only we don’t 
pitch near the others when tbey'ra at work. 
The ten '^obs now in London will have 50 
men in them at least ; and there's plenty of 
stragglers, who are not regular niggers: 
there's so many dodges now tc^ick up a 
living, sir. The M^lebone and Whitechapel 
lots play at nights in penny theatres. I have 
played in the Hoymarket in ^ the New Planet,’ 
but there's no demand for us now at the 
tlieatres, except such as the Pavilion. There 

^ are all sorts of characters in the different 
schools, but I don't know any runaway gen- 
tleman, or any gentleman of any kind among , 
us, not one ; wremore of a poorer sort, if not 
to say a raggedsort, for some are without shoes 
or stockiugs. The * nigg^’ that I know have 
been errand-boys, 8tieet<>sm^6n, tuxf-ontters, 
coalheavers, chandlets, povionrs, mud-larks, 
tailors, shoemakers, tinmn, bricklayers’ la- 
bourers, and peof^ ,have hodno line in , 
particulai but their wits. , I know of no con- 
nexion with piel^ckets, and dan't 'hdieve 
there is any, thoimh pielq^ckets go round the 
mobs ; but the ponce ding it in our teeth that 
we’re connected with pickpockets. It's a great 
injury to us is such anotion. A good many of 
the niggers— both of us here likes a little 
drop — drink as hard as they ean, and a good 
many of them live whh women of the town. 
A few are manted. Some niggOrs are Irish. 
There’s Scotch nig gipwi, too. X don't know a^ 


; Welsh one, but one of the street mgsw-singeni 
it a real hlack-c- an African.” ^ 

StaXBtlBNX OF AKOTHEU EtHXQFUU 

Seuenadeb. 

** It must be ^gbt years ago," he commenced, 

** shioo tlie Ethu^ian serenading come up 
aye, it must be at least that time, because the 
twopenny boats was then running to London- 
hru%e, and it was before the ‘Cricket* was 
blown up. 1 know that, because wo used to 
work ilie boats serenading. I used to wear a 
yellow waistcoat, in imitation of them at the 
St James^ Theatre. 

“ The drat came out nt St. James's Theatre, 
and they made a deal of money. There were 
five of them— Pell was bones, narringtun was 
concertina, I think. White was violin, Stan- 
wood the l^njo, and Germain the tambourine. 

I think that’s how it was, but I can easy ascer- 
tain. After them sprang up the ’Ijantum 
Serenaders * and the * Ohio Serenadors,’ the 
‘South Carolina Serenaders/ the ‘Kentucky 
Minstrels,’ and many other schools of them ; 
but PeU’H gang was at the top of the tree. 
Juba was along with Pell. Juba was a first 
class — a regular A 1 — ^ho was a regular block, 
and a sxdendid dancer in boots. 

“As soon as I could get in to vamp the 
tunes on the banjo a little, I went ub it, too. 

1 wasn’t long behind them, you may take your 
oath. We judged it would be a hit, and it was 
fine. We got more money at it then than we 
do at any gome now. Eirst of all wo formed 
a school of three— two banjos <uid a tambourine, 
and after that we added a hones and a fiddle. 
We used to dress up just the some then as 
now. We’d block our faces, and get hold of a 
white hat, and put a black band round it, or 
have big straw hats and high collars up to the 
ears. We did uncommonly well. The boys 
would follow us for miles, and were os good as 
advertisements, for tliey’d shout, ‘ Here's the 
blacks ! ' as if they was trumpeting us. The 
first songs we come out with were ‘ Old Joe/ 

‘ Dan T^er,' and ‘ Going ober de Mouutam/ 
and ‘0 comp along, you sandy boys.^ Our 
opening chorus was ‘ The Wild Bacoon Track/ 
and wefiniahedupwiththe ‘Railway Overture,' 
and it was mere like the railway than music, 
for it was all thumping and whistiin^ for no- 
body knowed how to play the bai^o then. 

“When I went out pitching first I could 
sing a good song; but It has xmned my ymoe 
now, tolused to sing at the .top— tenor is 
ihe TOofessional term. 

** It wasn’t eveiybody as could be a nigger 
then. We was thought angds then. It’s got - 
common now, but iw Tve no heutation in 
saying that, keep etead^ and sober, and it 
works well to the present day. You con go 
and get agood avenge livingnow^ 

“We could then, after our ‘mungare’and 
* buvare ’ (that^g vriuKt we eaR eat and drink, 
^XtlriinR’shinkenltalian), cany home our 
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Cf.- or 6i« eaoh, easy. We made long days, and drawers;* and then we do this rhyme, * Be- ' 
did tu> nmht-work. Besides, we was always cause mahogany makes drawers to put your 
very in<H&rcnt at our busmess, indeed. Td clothes in, and flannel makes drawers to put 
be blowed if I'd trust mystif out singing as I your toes in.* 

did then : we should get murdered. It was a ** Perhaps we do^ another conundrum, such 
new thing, and people thought our blunders asL this * Sui^pdsing you nigger was dead, 
was intended. We used to use blacking then what would be the' best time to bury you ?’ 
to do our faces— we got Messrs. Bay and Qne says, * I shan’t suppose.* Another says, 
Martin to do our complexion then. Burnt ' I don’t loiow.' And then I say, 'Why, the 
cork and beer wasn’t so popular then. latter end of the summer ;* and one asks, ' Why, 

I continued at the nigger business ever Jim?* 'Because it’s the best time for hlack- 
slnce. I and my mate have been out together, benyinj^.' Then I eiy out, * Now, you niggers, 
and we've gone out two, and three, or four, go on with the consort;' and one of imem 
up to eleven in a school, and we’ve shared will add, * Now, Jim, well have that lemon- 
better when eleven than when we was two. choly song of Binah Glare, that poor girl 
The highest wo've got in a day has been II. 6 j. that fell in the water-butt and got burnt to 
each, at the Portsmouth review, when Napier death.’ 

went out with the fleet, above two years ago. ** Another of our dialogues is this one : — 
We walked down to Portsmouth u-purpose. * Bid I ebber tell you about that lemoncholy 
We got 145. Qd, each — and there was five of occurrence, Mai^ Blane, the young girl that ' 
us— at the launch of the 'Albert.* died last night in the house that was burned 

" The general dress of the nigger is a old down this morning, and she’s gone to live in 
white hat and a long-tidled coat; or some- a garret?’ 'Ish^caUand see her.’ 'You 
times, when wo first come out, in white waist- can’t.* ' ’Cos why ?* * ’Cos she moved from 
coats and coats ; or even in striped shirts and where she Uvea now ; she’s |[one to live where 
wigs, and no hats at aU. It's all according to she used to come from.* ' Bid you ever see her 
fanny and fashion, and what takes. broderBill ?' 'No; he's dead.’ ' What! broder 

“When we go to a cheap conoert-ri>om, Bill dead, too ?* Yes; I seed him this mom- 
such as ihe^ Albion, Ratdiffe-highway, or the ing, and axed him how ho was.’ 'Well, and 
t^hip and Camol, Bermondsey, our usual busi- what did he told you? * ' He told mo ho was 
ness is to open with a chorus, such as ' Happy wery well, thonkye, and he was going to lib 
are we,’ though, perhaps, we haven’t had a bit along with Binah ; and he'd only been mfuried 
of grub all day, and been as wretched as pos- three weeks.* So I asked him how many 
siblo; and then we do a song or two, and ^en children he'd He said he'd only got 

' crack a wid,* as we say, that is, tell an anec- one. So 1 said, ' Bere something very dark 
dote, such as this about that, and 1 don’t think all goes right, if 
“Three old niggers went tasea on a paving- you was to have a son in three wieks.’ So 
stone. The first never had any legs, the next he said, ' Look vou here, sir ; if the world 
never had any arms, and the other was strip was made in six days, it’s debblish hard if we 
stork naked. So the one without any legs can't make a son in three weeks.* * Go on 
said, ' I see do bird ; so the one without any with the consort.* 

arms took up a gun and shot it, and the one " Another of our dialogues is this : — * Bid 
witliout any legs run after it, and the one that I ever tell you, Jim, about my going out 
was strip stork naked put it in his pocket, a-riding?* 'Neber.* 'Well, then, m told 
Now, you tell me whut pocket that was?' you, 1 had two dollars in my pocket.' * Had 
“Then another says, 'In his wainscoat you?' 'And I thoughi I’d do it gentleman- c 
pocket.' Then 1 return, * How con he if he teU-like.* ' Yes.' ' So 1 went to the libeiy 
was naked? Can you give the^inflammation dealer.* 'IVho?’ The libeijr dealer — the 
of that story ? Do you ^ve it up ? * ' Then he man that keeps the horses* stable.’ * Oh ! 
says, 'No, won't give it up«* Then 1 say, golly! you mean the stable-man.’ *Yas. 

' Would you give it up if you had it.' Then he Well, 1 axed him if he could lend me a horse 
says, 'Yes!' and 1 reply, 'The Inflammation to ride on;' so he said, he’d only got one 
of that is the biggest no that ebber was told.* horse.* 'Wall?* * And that was a grey more. 

“Sometimes we do, conundrums between 1 thought that would do just os well. * Of 
theson^. lask, 'Oan'youtellmehowtospell oourse.* 'And I axed him what that would 
blind pig in two letters?* andthenhe,remem. cost me? and he said he should charge me 
bering the first story, answers, ' Yes, the big. tw6 dollam, for that *^80 I paid the two 
gest lie that ebber was tdd.*. .'No, that's not doUais.’ 'Wall?' * Arid he me the spurs 
it* Then I continue, ' P, g ; and if you leave on my boots, and he put & bridle on the 
the i out it must be a blind pig, Jim.* horse’s back.’ * The bridle on the horse's 

“ Then we go on with the coiicert, and sing back! -«-what did he do with the* bit ? * * He 
perhaps, ' Going ober de Mountain * and neber had a bit at aU ; ^he put the stirrups 
‘Mary Blane,* and thenl ask such conun- In the mouth.* ‘Now stop— you mean, he 
drums as these : put the saddle on the back, and the bridle 

‘"Whyis mahogany like flannd?’ 'Because m the month.* ‘1 know it was something, 
they tii !^ ; bhth used ^ to manufacture into Ben they put me on the saddle, and my feet 
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^ oxi the bridle.' < You mean he put your foot 
in the stirrups.' ‘ So I went out very well.* 
* So the mare begun for to gallop, so 1 caught 
hold of the turmel of the saddle.' *The 
tummel!' ' Yes, Jim, the tummel.' * No, no ; 
you means the pummel.’ ,* Wall, hah it the 
pummel — you knows — but, but, I know, I’m 
right. So 1 caught hold of the mane, and I 
got on berry well till I come to a hill, when 
the mare began to goUop hard down the hDl, 
because she was shy.’ * What was she shy 
at?' 'She saw a new-found-outdand dog 
crossing the wood.' *A new-found-out-land 
dog crossing the road ! ' ' Yes ; so I thought 
I’d try and stop her: so X stuck my knees 
into her side, and my spur into her, and by 
golly, she went too fast* ‘ And did she now? ' 

' Till she failed down and broke her knees.' 

‘ Poor thing ! * * Aye, and pitched poor nigger 
on his head; so 1 got up and tought Td take 
the debil of a more back to the stable. So 
when 1 got bock I told the Hbbeiy man about 
it.’ 'Yas, the stable-man.' 'And he said 
Imust pay 2/. lOj,’ 'What for?* 'For re- 
pairing the mare ; so 1 said I wouldn’t ; so 
he said he would take me before the couri, 
and 1 said he might take me down the alley, 
^he liked; so 1 thought I had better^go and 
insult a man ob de law about it. -went 
to the man ob the law’s house and puUed at 
the servant, and out corned the belL’ * No ; 
you means pulled the bell, and out corned 
the servant. Wall?’ 'I said, Con you con- 
form me is de man ob de law at home ?' so 
she told me he was out, but the man ob de 
law’s wife was at home, so down she come. 
So I seid € wanted to insult the man ob de 
law, and she said. Insult me ; I <lo just as 
well.’ So she says, 'Plaue yourself.' So 1 said, 
Well, den, supposing you was a gray more, 
Dud I hir^ you for two dollars to ride you, 
and you was rader rusty, and went too fast 
for me, and I wanted to stop you, and I stuck 
my knees in your side, and my spur into you, 
and you failed down and broke yonr knees, 
how could I help it ?’ So she flung the door 
u my face and went in. So now go on with 
the consort’ 

" Sometimes, when we are engaged for it, | 
we go to concert-rooms and do the nigger- 
statues, which is the same as the tableaux 
vivants. We fllustrate the sflventures of 
Pompey, or the life of a negro slave. The 
first position is when he is in Uie sugar-brfke* 
cutting the sugar cone. ^ Then he if su^os^ 
to take it to be weighed, and not being ifeeiflht 
he is ordered to be flogged. majte then 
doing the orator ^d explaimng 
It’s as nice a bit of business as ever was done, 
and goes out-and-out. You see, it’s a new 
thing from the white ones. The next position 
is when he is being flogged, and then whw he 
swears revenge upon the overseer, and* after- 
words when he murders the overseer. Then 
there’s the flight of Pompey, and so on, 

I and I conclude with a variety of sculptures 


from the statues, such as tlio ArcluUes 
Hyde-park, and so on. This is really good 
and the finest bit of business out, ami 
nobody does it but me ; indeed it says iu the 
bill — if you saw it — 'for which he stands un- 
rivaled*’ 

“ We sometimes have a greenhorn wants to 
go out pitching with u8-»-a 'mug,* wo calls 
them; and there’s a chap of the name of 
'Sparrow-back', as We caUed him, because he 
always wore a bob-toiled coat, and was a rare 
swell ; and be wished to go out* with us, and 
we told him- he must have his bead shaved 
first, and Tom held him down while I shavod 
him, and 1 took every bit of hair off him. Then 
he undenvent the operation of mugging him 
up with oil-colour paint, black, and not for- 
getting the lips, red. Ah, he cairied the black 
mark^ on him fbr two months afteiwords, and 
made a real washable nigger. We took him 
with us to Camberwell fair, and on the way ho 
kept turning round and saying how strong he 
smelt of turps, and his face was stiff. Ah, he 
v>aa ^serenader! How wo did scrub it into 
him with a stiff brush I When we washed at 
a horse-trough, coming home, he couldn't get 
a bit of the colour off. It all dried round his 
nose and eyes. 

* “ When we are out pitching, the finest place 
for us is where there Is anybody sick. If we 
can see some straw on the ground, or any tan, 
then we stays. We are sure to play up where 
the blinds are down. ' When wo have struck 
' up, we rattle away at the banjos, and down 
will come the servant, saying, ' You're to move 
on; we don’t want you.’ Then I'll pretend 
not to understand what she says, and I’ll say, 
* Mary Plane did you ask for ? 0 yes, cer- 
tainly, Miss;' and off we'll go into full chorus. 
We don't move for less than a bob, for six- 
pence ain't enough for a man that's ill. We 
generally ^et our two shillings. 

" Someumes gents will come and engage us 
to go and serene^e people, such as at wed- 
&gs or anything of that sort. Occasionally 
young gents or students will get us to go to a 
house late in the morning, to rouse up some- 
body for a lark, and we have to beat away and 
chop at the sMngs till all the windows axe 
thrown up. We a sovereigu given us for 
doing that. 

" The Christmas time ig veiy good for us, 
for wo go out as waits, onl^ we don’t black, but 
only ring; and that I believe*— the singing, I 
meoar^is, I briieye, the original waits. With 
whfi^; iro get for to play and to go away, and 
wh<tt we eollect on obxmg Monday, amounts 
to a tidy sum. 

There's veiy few schools of. nimers going 
about London now. t don’t thmk there are 
three schools pitching in the streets. There's 
the Westminster school— they have kettle- 
drums and musip-stonds, and never sings; 
and there’s the itew Kent-road gang, or 
Houghton's mob, end that’s the best singing 
and ]playuig school out ; then a Si. Oiles’s lo^ 
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hut they are dicky — not worth ipjucha The 
JSpiialflelds school is broke up. Of course 
there are other niggers going about, but to the 
best of my calculation there ain’t more than 40 
■men scattered about. 

** l£ough toil’s gang make the tour o^the 
watering-places every year. Tvo been to 
Brighton wth them, and we did pretty well 
there in the iino season, making sure of 30«. 
a>week a man; and it's work that continues 
all the year round, for when it’s fine weather 
wo do pitching, and when it's wet we divide a 
school into parties of two, and go busking at 
the public-houses.” 

The following comic ditdoguo was composed 
by the “professional” who was kind enough 
to favour rue with his statement: — 

“Wo are finishing a song, and after the 
song we generally do a sympathy, as wo calls 
it (a syinjiliony, you know) ; and when I'vo 
liiuHhed, Jim, my mate, keeps on beating the 
tamhourino, as if ho couldn't leave off. Then I 
tuni round to him and say, * By golly, i&you 
don’t leave olT, I’ll broke you over de jaw.* Ho 
answers, ‘ Qo on, dig a hole and bury your- 
s(}ll'.’ Thun I say, ‘Why don't you 'splain 
3 < M irseir I irogicrly.' Then he keeps on playing 
still, and 1 say, ‘ Can’t j'ou leave oif, nigger r 
and lie n ‘plies, * I'm trying to broke my trow- 
sers.’ Then ho leaves otf, and I say, ‘ What 
de ileliil do you do dat for?' and ho says, 
‘Beciiuso I belong to de boulding (building) 
society.' Then 1 puts another question, and 
then hogius this dialogue :•<-< 

“ Ho says, * J'ln gomg to sustiro from dis 
profession.’ * What shall you do den?* ‘Tm 
going to be a boulder.' ‘Go along! what 
slinll vou build ? ’ ‘ I’m going to be a boulder 
of trousers.’ * By golly, you sliall bould me a 
pair dcii.’ ‘Well, den, how would you like 
dem mode? would you like demwith high- 
pointed collars, full bozomed, and nice wrist- 
bands?’ ‘What, de trowsems?* ‘Made of 
lining nor calico?’ ‘What I lining or oaHco 
trowsems?' ‘No! shirt!’ ‘Why, you neber 
said a word about shirt! ’ * By golly, you did 
tliough.' ‘ WeU, den, bould me o shirt.’ ‘.Well, 
den, liow would yer like it? will you like it 
with nice square toes, and bilingtaiy heels?’ 
‘ What! bilingtaiy heels shirts ? ’ ‘ With a row 
.of hobnails?’ Then I turn round in a passion, 
and cry, ‘ By golly, 1 can't aland this 1 What! 
hobnails sbirt?' ‘ No ; X was talking about a 
pair of boots.' ‘ Now, you jaeber said a word 
about boots.’ ‘ Oh yes, I. did.' Then I get 
into a passion, and afterwaids say, ‘WeU, 
bould me a pair of boots ; now mind, you say 
a pair of boots.' * Yes. Well, how would you 
like dem boulded? Newmarket cut, rolling 
coiUar, floce of welwet?' Then I say-, aside, 
‘Jflfhat! rolling collar and faced with wclwet 
b^ts?’ and he continues, ‘With pockets in 
dhjtfMl,. and tw«> row of gold buttons 7* ‘ What!. 
po<4ceta in tail, and two row of gold butUm 
boots !?.JBycgnl]y, dat's acoat.*- ‘Yes; didn't 


you say a coat ?’ ‘ Neber spoke a word abont 
coat in all my life. Did I?' (that to the audi- 
ence). ‘ Yes, ob course yer did.' Then 1 get 
into a passion again, but at last I say, ‘Well, 
den, bould me a coat.’ ‘ Well, how would yer 
like it 7 with a nice high crown ?’ Then I say, 
aside, ‘What! ahigh-ciowned coat?’ ‘With 
a nice cork body, patent Baris nap, and silk 
lining, with a retum-up rim?’ * What! turn up 
rim ooatf Golly, dat’s a hat!* ‘ Yas.' ‘ Neber 
spoked a work about a hat.’ *‘Oh, yer did 
now.' Tlien 1 get excited again ; but at last 
say, * Well, den, bould me a hat.’ ‘ Well; den, 
how would you like it? Seben story high, 
with a nice green waterbutt behind, and de 
nice palings round the garden?* ‘What! de 
palings round de garden of a hat ? * ‘ No ; X 
said de house.' ‘ By golly, you said hat ! ' ‘ No ; 
I said de house.' ‘By golly, you said hat!' 
Then we get into a terrific passion, and he 
gets up and hits my tambourine, and say, ‘ By 
golly, you saidde house!' and I get up and 
hit liim with the bapjo on the bead, and cry, 
‘By golly, you said a hat!' Then, in the 
height of my excitement, 1 turn to the peo- 
ple, and aslc, ‘ Didn’t he say a hat?' Of course 
tliey don’t answer, and I conclude I must have 
made a mistake, so I reply, ‘Well, den, bould 
lue a house.’ ‘ Well, den, how would you like 
it mode ? Of the best elm, with de inscription- 
plate on the lid, tree rows of noils, and han- 


dles at each side?' ‘Well, hy golly, dat’s a 
coffin!' ‘Yas, Jim.’ ‘What do yer linjt.l 
wants a coffin for?* ‘Why, because 
in such a passion, I thought you'd ^ 
die.' Then J^et sulky, and growl 
den, go on wid de consort* ” 

SxiufiET Glre-Singehs. 





An experienced street vocalist of ^S^'better 
kind, upon whose statements I safimed my- 
self that every reliance might be placed, de- 
scribed to me the present condition of his 
calling. He wus accompanied by his wife. 

“ I have been in the profession of a vocaUst,’*^ 
he said, ” for twenty-five years. Befi^ th^ 

I was a concert-singer. I was not brought up 
to the profession; 1 was a shipping agent, but 
I married a concert-singer, and then followed 
the profession. I was young, and a little stage- 
struck,” — (“ Rather,” said his wife, ^smilbog, 

“ he was struck with those who were on the 
stage ”),'— and so X abandoned the, ship-agency. 

1 have tried my fortune on the stage as a 
singer, and cant say but what I Lave suc- 
ceeded. .In.fact^. my wife end X have taken 
more than any^ two. ringerg that have ever 
appeared in the humble.way. We have been 
su-eet vocalista few tweniy^five years. We sing 
solos,, duets^ ond and only at night. 

When we started,^ thd wass of songs was very 
difikxent to what it is now. We were styled 
‘ tile BnyaFGlee-sifiM,' ‘ Cherry ripe,* ‘ Meet 
me by HiooriBghV *' Sweet home,’ were popular 
then. HfQmes Bafiey*B ballads were peculiar. 
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aiid much of Binliop's music; as, indeed, it is 
still. Baraett’s or Lee’s music, however, is 
now more approved in the concert-rooms than 
Bishop's. Our plan was, and is, to inquire at 
gentlemen’s houses if they wish to hear glee 
or solo singing, and to sing in the street or in 
the halls, as well as at parties. 'When we first 
commenced we have made 92. and 32. IO 4 . m 
a night this way ; hut that was on extraor- 
diuaiy' occasions ; and 32. a-week might be tlm 
average earnings, take the year through. 
Thesa earnings continued eight or ten years, 
and then fell off. Otlier amusements attracted 
attention. Now, my wife, my daughter, and I 
may make 25;. a- week by open-air singing. 
Concert-singing is exti'a, and the best payment 
is a crown per head a night for low-priced 
concerts. The inferior vocalists get 4«r., d«., 
25. U< 2 ., and some as low as 25. Veiy many 
who sing at concerts have received a high 
musical education; but the profession is so 
overstocked, that excellent singers are com- 
pelled to take poor engagements." The better 
sort of cheap concert-singers, the man and wife 
both agreed in stating, ivere a well-conducted 
body of people, often st^ggling for a very poor 
maintenance, the women rarely being im- 
proper characters. “ But now,” said the hus- 
band, John Bull’s taste is inclined to the 
brutal and filthy.' Some of the ‘character 
songs,* such as ‘ Sam HaB,' Jack Sheppard,’ 
and others, are so indelicate that a respectable 
man ought not to take his wife and daughters 
to see wcm. The men who sing character 
songs are the worst class of singers, both as 
regards character and skill ; they are generally 
loose fellows ; some ate what is called ‘ fancy 
men,’ persons supported wholly or partly by 
women of the town. I attempt^ once to give 
concerts without these low-character singings ; . 
but it did not succeed, for 1 was alone in the 
attempt. I believe there are not more tlian 
half-a-dozen street vocalists of the same class 
as ourselves. They are respectable x’^ons ; 
and certainly open-air singing, as we practise 
^it, is more respectable than popular concert- 
singing as now earned on. No one would be 
allowed to sing such songs in the streets. The 
‘Character’ concerts ore attended generally 
by mechanics and their faniilies; there ore 
more males than flemales among the aaadir 
enoes.” 

Siheet Ballad-Sinusbs, oft CaaitifttBfts. 

Twft street classes that are sfintmdesoiibed are 
the lower class of street singers, the Street 
Artists, the Writers without Hands, laid the 
Street Exhibition-keepers. 1 shall with 
the Street Singers. 

Concerning the ordinary street ballad-^ets, 
1 received the following accoiint ftOm one of 
the class 

“lam what may he termed a tegular ttreet 
ballad-singer-— ei&er' sentimental comic, 

air, for 1 can take hotii hran^es. * I have 
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been, as near as 1 can giiess, about five-and- 
twenty years at the business. My mother died 1 
wben I was thirteen years old, and in con- j 
sequence of a step-mother home became too 
hot tg hold me, and I turned into the streets 
in consequence of the harsh treatment 1 met 
with. My father had given me no education, 
and all 1 know now 1 have picked up in the 
streets. Well, at thirteen years, I turned into 
the streets, houseless, fiiendless. My father 
was a picturc-fitime gilder. I was never taught 
any business by him — neither his own nor any 
other. I never received any benefit from him 
that I know. Well then, sir, there was I, a I 
boy of thirteen, friendless, houseless, uni might, 
andwithont any means of igetting a living— 
loose in the streets of Loudon. At first I slept 
aiiywhci*e: sometimes I passed the night in 
the old Oovent-garden-market ; at otheis, in 
shutter- boxes ; and at others, on doov-steps 
near my father’s honso. I lived nfc this time 
upon the refuse that I picked up in the streets 
— cabbage-btumps out of tlie market, orangc- 
l)eel,*and tiie like. Well, sir, I was f.^oewi 
then, and one of the Stamp-office spies got me 
to sell some of the Poor MatCs Gitardians, 

(an unstamped paper of that time), so that his 
fellow-spy might take me up. This he did, 
and I had a month at Goldhath-ftelds for the 
business. After I hod been in prison, 1 got in 
a measure hardened to the frowns of the world, 
and didn’t care what company I kept, or what 
I did for a living. I wouldn’t have you to 
fancy, though, that I did anything dishonest. 

I mean, I wasn't pfutticular as to what 1 turned 
my hand to for a living, or where I lodged. I 
went to Hve in Church Jane, St. Giles’s, at a 
throepenny house ; and having a tidy voice of 
my own, I was there taught to go out ballad- 
singing, and X have stuck to tha business ever 
since. X was going on for fifteen when I 
first took to it. The fii’st thing I did was to 
lead at glee-singing; I took the air, and two 
others, old hands, did the second and the bass. 

We used to sing the ‘ lied Cross Knight,’ 
‘Hail, smiling Mom,' and harmonize ‘'fhe 
Wolf,* and other popular songs.* hlxcepting 
when we needed money, we rarely went out 
the evening. Then our pitches were in 
quiet streets or squares, where we saw, by the 
light at the windows, that some party was 
going on. Weddmg-parties was very good, in 
gene^ quite a barest Bublic-housea we did 
little at, and then it waa always with the par- 
lour company ; the tap-room people have no 
taete for glee-Singing. At times we took from 
85 . to KHr. of an evening, the thiue of ns. I am 
speiddng of the business as it was about two 
or three-and-twenty years ago. Now, glee- 
singing is seldom practised in the streets of 
London ; it is chiefly confined to the provinces, 
at present. In London, concerts are so cheap 
now-a«day.s, that no one will stop to listen to 
the stfuftt glee-stagers ; so most of the * schools,' 
or setS) have gnoe to sing at the efaew concerts 
held at the pablic-hOuses. Many of the glee- 
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Bingera have given up the business, and taken 
to we street Ethiopians instead. The street 
glee-singers had been some of them brought 
up to a trade, though* some had not. Few 
were so unfortunate as me — to have none at 
all. The two that I was with had beftn a 
ladies’ shoemaker and a paper'hanger. Others 
that I knew had been blacksmiths, carpenters, 
linendrapers’ shopmen, bakers, Fi^nch-polish- 
ers, pastrycooks, and such-like. They mostly 
left their business and took to glee-^ng^g 
when they were young. The most that I 
* knew; were from nineteen to twenty-two years 
old; that had in general been a little rackety, 
and had got stage-struck or concert-struck at 
public- houses: they had got praised for their 
voices, and so their vanity led them to take to 
it for a living, Avlien they got hard up. Twenty 
years ago tliere must have been at the east 
and west ends at least fomlecn different sets, 
good and bod ; and in each set there was, on 
an average, three singers : now I don’t think 
there is one set at work in London streets. 
After 1 hod been three years glee-singing in 
the streets, 1 took up with the ballad business, 
and found it more lucrative than the glee line. 
Sometimes I could take 6s. in the day, and not 
work heavily for it cither; but at other times 
1 couldn't ttike enough to pay my lodging. 
When any popular song come up, that was our 
harvest ‘Alice Gray,* ‘The Sea,* ‘Bridal 
King,' ‘ We met/ ‘ The Tartar Drum,* (in which 
I was well known,) * The Bonks of the Blue 
Moselle,* and such-like, not forgetting ‘The 
Mistletoe Bough these were all great thinp 
to the hallad-singers. Wo looked at the bill 
of fare for the different concert-rooms, and 
then went round the neighbourhood where 
these songs were being sung, because the airs 
being well known, you see it eased the way for 
us. The venr best sentimental song that ever 
1 had in my ufe, and which lasted mo off and 
on for two years, was Byron’s * Isle of Beauty.* 
1 could get a meal quicker with that than with 
any other. ‘The Mistletoe Bough* got me 
many a Christmas dinner. We always works 
at that time. It would puzzle any man, even 
the most exactest, to tell what they could make 
by ballad-singing in the street. Some nights 
it would be wet, and I should be hoarse, and 
then I*d take nothing, I should think that, 
take one week with another, my earnings were 
barely more than 10s. a-week : 19s. a-week on 
the average, I should think, #ould he the very 
outside. Street ballad-singers never go out 
in costume. It is generaUy supposed that 
some who appear without shoes and wretchedly 
dad are made up for the purpose of exciting 
charity; but tins the regular street ballad- 
singer never does. 

V He is too independent to rank himself with 

; t^e beggars. He earns his money, he fancies, 
and does not ask charity. Some of the 
' hdSad-siiigers may perhaps be called beggars, 
Of ;rather pensioners— * that is the term we 
give them; but these are of the worst de- 


scription of singers, and have money given to ' 
them neitlier for their singing nor songs, but 
fn pity for their. age and infirmities. Of these 
there are about six in London. Of the 
regular ballad-singers, sentimental and comie» 
there are not less than 250 in and about 
^ndon. Occasionally the number is greatly 
increased by an influx from tho country. I 
should say that throughout England, Wales, 
and Scotland, there is not less than 700 who 
live solely by ballad-singing, and selling 
ballads and song-books. In London the 
ballad-singers generally work in couples — 
especially the comic singers. The senti- 
mental generally go alone ; but there are 
very few in London who are merely senti- 
mental ballad-singers — not more than a dozen 
at the very outside. Tho rest sing whatever 
comes up. The tunes are mostly picked up 
from the street bands, and sometimes from, 
the cheap concerts, or from the gallery of the 
theatre, where the street ballad-singers very 
often go, for the express purpose of learning 
the airs. They are mostly utterly ignorant 
of music, and some of them get their money 
by the noise they make, by being paid to move 
on. There is a house in the Blackfriors'- 
road where the people has been ill for the 
last 16 years, and where tho street ballad- 
singer always goes, because he is sure of 
getting 2d. there to move on. Some, too, 
make a point of beginning their songs out- 
side of those houses where tho straw is laid 
down inflront; where the knockers are dona 
up in an old glove the ballad-singor is sure t(^ 
sirikaup. The. comic songs that are populilk 
in the street are never indecent, but are v^ 
often political. They are generally sungity 
two persons, one repeating the two first flibres 
of the verse, and the other the two last. The 
street-ballad are printed and published chiefly 
in the Seven Dials. There are four ballad- 
publishers in that quarter, and three at the 
East-end. Many ballads are written ex- 
pressly for the Seven-Dials press, especially 
the Newgate and tho political ones, as well^ 
08 those upon any topic of the day. There 
are five known authors for the Dials press, and 
they are all street ballad-singers. I am one 
of &e8e myself. The little knowledge I have 
I picked up hit by bit, so that I hardly 
know how I have come by it. I certainly 
knew my letters before I left borne, and I 
have got the rest off the dead walls and out 
of the ballads and papers 1 have been selling, 

I write most of the Newgate ballads now for 
the printers in the Died, and, indeed, any« 
thing that turns up. I get a shilling for a 
[‘copy of . verses written by the wretched 
culprit the ni^ht previous to his execution/ 

I wrote QourvOisier's sorrowihl lamentation. 1 
c^led it, ' A Woiee from the Gaol.* I wrote a 

S athetio ballad on the respite of Annette 
reyers. 1 did the hriegy, too, on Bush's 
exeoution. It was stmpos^ like the rest, to 
be written ' by the culprit himself, and was 
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particular penitent. I didn't write that to 
nrder — I knew tliey would want a copy of 
verses from the culprit. The publisher read 
it over, and said, ‘ That's the thing for the 
street public.* I only got a shilling for Bush. 
Indeed, they are all the same price, no matter 
how popular they may be. 1 wrote the life of 
Manning in verse. Besides these, 1 have 
written the lament of Calcraffc the hangman 
on the decline of his trade, and many poli- 
tical songs. But song and Newgate bahad- 
wiiting for the Dials is very poor work. I've 
got five times as much for writing a squib for 
a rag-shop as for a b^ad that has tahen me 
double the time.” 

The Whistling Man. 

It sometimes happens that a lad or a man, 
before being tlirown for a living on the 
utreets, has often sung a song to amuse his 
companions, or that he has been reckoned ** a 
:good whistler," so he resolves to start out and 
see if he cannot turn to pecuniary profits that 
which until now he hod only regarded in the 
light of an amusement. 

The young man from whom I elicited the 
annexed statement was one of this class. Mis 
appearance was rather ungainly, and when he 
walked across the room he moved in so 
slovenly a manner that one leg appeared to 
drag itself after the other with the greatest 
reluctanqe. 

When telling me that he had never been 



tone of voi9e, as left little doubt on my mind 
that he had been kept honest more by the 
fear of the gaol than by bis own moral prin- 
ciple. 

His face was long and thin, and hia cheeks 
80 hollowed by long whistling, that they ap- 
peared almost to have had a round piece of 
fiesh scooped out of the centra of each oi 
them. . His loi'ge thick lips were generally 
kept half-an-inch apart,* so Uiat they gave the 
man a half-idiotic look; and when he rounded 
them for whistling, they reminded me some- 
what of IS lamb's kidney. 

“lam a whistler — that is, I whistle merely 
with my lips, without the aid of anything be- 
sides. I have been at it about seven years. 
I am twenty next birthday. My father was, 
imd is, a coach-pfdnter.. He is, I thinkj, at the 

E at time, worldnc^in' Great Queen-straet, 
In's-inn-fields; X had three sisters imd 
one brother. 1 was the youngest hut two. 
When I got to be about seven years dd my 
mother £ed, and tnen I used to get into the 
-streets and stop out all day playing with other 
hoys, most of them older than myself; an^ 
"they often persuaded me to ‘hop tho,Wag,'! 
that is, ploy tretant from school, ,and .spend 
dm money which my fother gave me tp take 
to the master. Sometimes mey took me to 
Movent-garden or Marked where 


they used to prig a lot of apples and pears 
not with the'i^ga of selling them, hut to eat. 
They used to want mo to do the same, batf 
never would nor never did, or else I dare say 
I should have been better off, for they say 
* the^ biggest rogues get on best.* I was 
always afraid of being sent to prison, a place I 
was never in in all my life. Atlast I was per- 
suaded by two young oompanions to stop out 
I all night, so we dl three went to Mrs. Beding’s, 
I Church-lone, and hod a fourponny lodging a- 
I piece. My pals paid for me, because I'd got 
no money. I left them the next morning, 
but was Afraid to go home ; I had got noUiing 
to eat, so 1 thought I’d sec if I gould get a fow 
ha*penoo by singing a song. I knew two or 
three, and began with the ‘ Marineris Grave,* 
and then ^Lucy Neal.' 1 wolkod about all 
day, singing nearly the whole of the time, 
but didn't get a penny till about six o’clock. 
By nine o'clock I mustered lOd., and then I 
left off, and went to a lodging-house in White- 
chapel, where I got something to eat, and 
paid pay lodging for the night. It’s a custom 
always to pay beforc-hand. The next morn- 
ing I felt very down-hearted, and was half a 
mind to go homo, but was afraid I should get 
a hiding. However, I at last plucked up my 
spirits, and wont out again. I didn't get any- 
thing given me till about dinner-time, when a 
gentleman came up to me and asked me how 
so young a boy as me come to bo in the 
streets ? I told him I couldn’t earn my living 
any other way. Ho asked my name, and whore I 
lived. 1 gave himr both a false name and ad- 
dress, for I was a&aid lest he should go to my 
father. He said I had bettor go home with 
him, so ho took mo to his house in Grosvenor- 
square, which was a very fine un— -for he was 
a very rich man, where he gave me plenty to 
eat, and made me wash myself, and put on a 
suit of his little boy's left-off clothes. 1 stayed 
here three months, being employed to clean 
knives and boots, and run of errands. He 
used to send me twice a-week to the Bank of 
I England with a cheque, which he used to 
writd upon and tear out of a hook, and I used 
to bring back the money. They always tied 
it up s^ely for me in a hag, and I put it into 
my pbeket, and never took my hand off it till 
I got safe hack again. At the end of three 
months he c.^ed' me one day, and told me he 
was going with his ^e and family into the 
country, where^ he was sorry to say, there'd 
he no room for me. He then gave me 3/., 
and tjOld me to gO and seek for my friends, 
and go and live with them if I conld, 

“ I went home to my father, who was 
greatly pleased at seeing me again; and he 
asked what I had been doing all the time, and 
where I had got my clothes and money from. 
I told him all, and promised 1 would never 
run. away ,iigain,--^ao he forgave, file. How- 
ever, for long time he. would not let me go 
out; Atlast, alter a good deal of persuasion, 
he let to look after a place, and I soon 
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got ono at Mr. Cooper's, Sozgeon, in Seven 
IHals^v Yfhete 1 had dsk a vroek. 1 used to be 
^ere fitoni seven o'clock in tSie morning till 
nine at. night, hiit 1 went home to my meals. 
Jtiter I'd been at my place four months, I by 
accident set dre to some naphtha, which 1 was 
stiznng up in the back-yard, and it burnt oft 
all my eyelashes, and so I * got tlie sack. ' 
‘When he paul me my wageB,-^as I wa 8 < adraid 
to tell my father what had happened,—! 
started oif to my old quarters in Whitechapel. 
1 stopped there all day on Sunday, and the 
next throe days 1 wandered about seeking 
work, but coiddn't get none. I then give 
it up as a bad job, and picked up with a man 
named Jock Williams, who had no legs. He 
was an old sailor, who had got &ost-bitten in> 
the Arctic regions. I used to lead him about 
with a big painted board afore him. It was 
a picture of the place where he was Aroze in. 
Wo usod to go all about Batclidh Highway, 
and sometimes work up as for as Nottiug HilL 
On the average, we got from 84 . to 10«. a-day. 
My share was about a third, k was witli him 
for fifteen montlis, till one night I said sbme- 
thing to him when he was a-hed that di^’t 
please him, and he got his knife, out and 
stabbed my leg in two places, — hero are the 
murks. 1 hied a good deal. The other lodg- 
ers didn’t like to hit him for it, on account of 
his having no legs, hut they kicked him out 
of the house, and would not let him back any 
more. They oU wanted me to lock him up^ 
hut 1 wouldn’t, os he was an old pal. Two or 
three siUc handkerohiefk w;is tied round my 
leg, and^ the next day X was took to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, where I remained for a* 
bout nine days* When 1 left the head-nurse 
gave me ten shillings on account of being so 
destitute — for I was urithout a ha’penny to 
call my own. As soon as I got out of the hos- 
pital I went down to BUlingsgate, and bought 
some bread and pickled whellm at a stall, but 
when 1 pulled out my money to pay for 'em 
some costermongcring chaps knocked me down, 
and robbed me of 0 «. I was completely stunned 
by the blow* The police came up to see what 
was the matter, and took mo to the station, 
house, where 1 stopped till the next morning, 
when the inspector made me tell where my 
listher lived, and I was taken home to him. 
T'or about a month my father kept me under 
lock and key, and after I hod been with him 
about three months more X * stept it ' again, 
and as X could always whistle veiy well, X 
thought I*d tiy it for a living; so X mode a 
* pitch' in New^street, Covent Garden, and 
began by whistling * Will you love me then as 
xiovrT but .there waant^ many in^ the world as 
loved me. X did very well though that day, 
for 1 got about or 4f., so I thought I'd 
practise it to, it. 1 worked all about 

town ipi X jjflvell known. I used» sometimes, 
to go intQ|p|iblfc.houaeB and wlnstle upon a 
pieeo of 'woo pipe, blowing into the bowl, 
lunl mDmlfmj Angers as if X was playing a 


Ante,, and nobody could tell Ihe difference, if 
they had not seen me. Sometimes X used to ' 
he asked to stand outside hotels, taverns, and 
even club-houses, and ^ve 'em a tune: I 
often had sixpences, shillings, and half-crowns 
tlirown mo. 1 only wish I had sich luck now, 
for the world*S topsy-turvy, and T cant gat 
hardly anything^. I used then to earn Sa. 
cm 4». a>day, and now it don't amount to. mozn , 
than l 4 . Qd. 

**'A£tet I’d worked London pre^ wel4 I 
sometimes would start off a few miles out U> 
the towns and vdlagea; but, generally, it , 
wasn't much account. The ooun^ chaps like 
sich tunes as ‘ The Barley Stack,' or ' The little 
House under the HiU.' I often used to whistle 
to them while they danced. They liked jigs 
mostly, and always paid me a penny a dimce 
each. 

^ I recoUectonce when X was whistling liefbne 
a gentleman’s house down at Hounslow, he sent ' 
his servant and called me in. I was taken 
into a fine large room, fhU of looking-glasses, 
and time-pieces, and pictures. L was sever 
in sich a room before, dll my lilb. The gen- 
tleman was there with his fiimily, — about six 
on ’em, — and he told me if I'd whistle, and 
leam bis birds to sing, he'd give me a sovereign. 
He had three fine brass-wire cages, with a bird 
in each, slung nil of a row &om the ceiling. I 
set to work ' Uke a brick,* and the birds begun to^ 
sing directly, and I amused 'em very much. 

X stopped about an hour and a half, and let ’em 
have all sorts of tunes, and then ho gave mo 
a sovereign, and told me to call again when X 
come tlmt way ; but before X left he said the 
servants was to give me something ix> eat and 
drink, so X had dinner in the kitchen with the 
servants, and a jolly good ^ner it was. 

“ From Houn^ow 1 walked to Maidenhead, 
and took a lodging for the night at the Turk's 
Head. In the evening some countrymen come 
into the tap-room and kicked up a row with 
the missns because she couldn’t lodge ’em. 
She run in to turn then away, when three of 
'em pitched into her right and left ; and if 
it hadn't been for me and anotlier ch^ she'd * 
have got killed. When they got her down I 
jumped upon the table and snatched up the 
only weapon I could find, a brass candlestick, 
and knocked one of 'em down senseless, and 
the oilier fellow got hold of a broomstick and 
give it 'em as hard as he could, till we beat 
’em right out of the place.. There happened; 
to be some police outside, drilling, who came 
over and took three of them to thev stocks,,* 
where tiiey was looked in for twenty-four hours/ 
The next day the magistrate sentenced 'em; 
to three months' imprisonment each, airil 1 
started jEbr London and never whistled a tuna, 
till *1 reached it, which was three days after- 
wazda: X ki^’.on at the old game, earning 
about 2 s, Odi a-day,. tiff the. militia was being 
called out, and then I joined them,. A>r 1 
; thoo^d^ It wotdd be tfae^best thing X couM do.. 

> I.wss; ewom in by €okmel» Sezivena at Stea. 
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Mews. TTe was token into a stable]^ where 
there was three horses. S'our' of us laid hold 
of a book altogether; aod then, after asking 
us if we hod any complaints, or were lame, 
or any way unfit for service, or was married, 
or h^ any children ; and when we had said 
No, he asked us if we was free, able, and 
willing to serve in her Majesty’s militia, in 
oither England, Ireknd, Scotland, or Wales, 
for the term of five yea^ if so long her 
Mi^esty required our services i and when we 
Baiid we was, we took the oathi and kissed* the 
book 

** The same day^ whinh was the llth of 
June, 1854, we was packed off from the Water- 
loo Station for Port8mouth^. After being drilled 
for three weeks I was returned fbr duty, and 
went on guard. The first guard 1 mounted 
was at Detached Dock at Portsmouth— itfs 
where the convicts are. 1 didn't do any 
whistling there, I con tell yet; I'd different 
sorts of work, for part of our duty was to bury 
the poor fellows that died after coming home 
invalided from the Crimea. The people 
through thait used to call u» the * gorrisou 
undertakers.' 1 was there thirteen months, 
and never, the whole time, Imd more than two 
nights' bed a- week; and some part of the 
time the weather was very frosty, and we was 
often over our ankles in snow. 1 belonged 
to the 4th Middlesex, and no corps ever did 
so much duty, or went through so much hard- 
ships, as ours. From Portsmouth 1 was 
ordered, with my regiment, 950 strong, to 
I Buttervant, county Cork, Ireland. When we 
I reached the Irish Channel a storm arose, 
f and we wgs all fastened under hatches, and not 
suffered to come upon deck for four days, by 
which time we reached the Cove of Cork: 
the Colonel's horse hod to be throtm over- 
board, and they, more than once, had serious 
thoughts of throwing all the luggage into the 
sea as well. I was ten months ' in Ireland. 
1 didn’t do any wbistiing there ; and then the 
regiment weis ordered home again on aeecnint 
of the peace. But before we left we had a 
day’s spurt, consisting of greoqy-pole dimbing, 
jumping in sacks, raring after a pig with a 
greasy tail, and all them sort of things.; and 
at night the officers had a grand bc^. We 
landed at Portsmouth on a Monday morning 
at four o'clock, and marched through to the 
station, and reached Hounslow about four 
o'clock the same afternoon. A< month after 
we were disembodied, and I came at once to 
London. I had' abofit 1/; 69 , in my pocket, 
and 1 resolved in my own mind never to go 
whistling any more; I went\to my' fother, 
but he refrised UJ help me in any way; I 
tried fbr work, but couldn't get any, for . the 
people said, they didn’t like- a militia man ; • so, 
after having spent all- my money, I found 
that I must either starve or whistie, oord so^ 
you see^ Pm once more on the streetik 

“While Fwas in Ireland I absentid my- 
•self from' the bamndca for 


but fearing that a- picket would get hold of 
me, X walked in one morning at six clock. 

I was instantly placed under arrest in the 
guard-room, where I remained four days, 
when X was taken before the Colonel, and to 
my great surprise 1 sawv sitting aside of him, 
the feiy gentleman who had given me the 
pound to whistle to his birds ; his name was 
Colonel Bagot, a»I found out afterwards, and 
he was deputy-magistrate for Middlesex. He 
asked me if 1 was not the chap as had been 
to his house ; I told him I was, so he got me 
oft with a good reprimand, and saved me 
being tried by a court-martial. When 1 first 
took to sleeping at lodging-houses they was 
very different to what they are now. I’vo 
seen as many as eighteen people in one cellar^ 
Bleeping upon loose straw, covered with sheets, 
or blankets, and as many as three in one bed 
but now they won't take in s^y little boys likor 
as I was, unless they are with their parents ;, 
and there’s very few beds in a room, and never 
more than one in a bed. Married people have 
a place always parted off for tliemselves. The 
inspbetor comes in all times — often in the* 
middle of the nightr— to see that the regula- 
tions ain't broken. 

“I used, one time, to meet another man 
whistling, but like old Dick, who was the first 
at the profession, he’s gone dead, and so I’m 
the only one at it now anywhere. It’s very 
tiring work, and makes you precious hungiy 
when you keep at it for two or three hours ; 
and I' only wish I could get something ri^e to 
do, and you'd see how soon I’d drop it. 

“The tunes that are liked best in the 
streets is sich as ‘Ben Bolt' and 'Will yon 
love me then os now?' but a year or two ago; 
nothin' went down like the ‘Low-back Car.'* i 
I was always being asked for it. 1 soon get» | 
hold of the new tunes that comes up« I don't ' 
think whistling hurts me, because I don’t 
blow BO hard as ‘ old Dick ' used. A gentle- 
man come up to me once in the street that | 
was a doctor, and asked me whether X drunk 
much, and whether I drawed my breath in or 
blowed it out. 1 told him X couldn't get much 
to drink, and he said. I ought at least to have 
three half-pints of beer a-day, or else X should 
go into a consumption; and when I said 
I mostly blowed out when 1 whistled, he said' 
that^was the best, because it didn't strrin 
the lungs so much/' 

WsiBTima AXTD DAXGiNa Boy. 

Air the.premt i&aae there is only one Eng- ' 
lish hoy going about the streets of London 
danciog, and- at the same time playing his 
own musical acK^ompaniineat on atiu w&tle. 
There are two or thm l^balian boys ^ho dance 
whilst they perfbnn on rither the fiute or the 
hurdy-gurdy, but tike lad* who gave me the 
following statement assured me that be was 
the .only Englishman' who had made street 
whistiiog and dancing “ Ids profession.” 
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He was a red-headed lad, of that peci^ar 
white com^ezion which accompanies hair of 
that oololu'* . His forehead was covered with 
heckles, 80 thick, that they looked as if a 
gUaBtity of cayenne pepper hod been, sprinkled 
oyer it ; and when ho frowned, his hair moved 
backwards and forwards like the twitchiii^ of 
a horse shaking off flies. 

»< I've put some ile on my hair, to mako me 
look tidy,’* lie said. The grease had turned 
his locks to a fleiy crimson colour, and as he 
passed his hands through it, and tossed it 
backwards, it positively glittered with the &t 
upon it. 

Thu lad soon grew communicative enough, 
and proceeded to show me a blue jacket which 
he had bought that morning for a shilling, 
and explained to me at the same time how 
orthil he hod been over the bargain, for the 
boy had asked eightcenponcc. 

I remarked that his shoes seemed in a bad 
state, for they were really as white as a 
baker's slippers from want of blacking, and the 
toe of one gaped like the opening to a tortoise- 
shell. He explained to me that he wor» cdl 
his boots out dancing, doing the double 
shufde. 

** Now these 'ere shoes," he said, ** cost mo 
a shilling in Pctticoat-lane not a week since, 
and looked as good us new then, and even 
now, with a little mending, they’ll make a tidy 
pair of crab-shells again." 

To give force to tliis remark, be lifted his 
leg up, but, despito his explanation, 1 could 
not see how the leather coul4 possibly bo 
repaired. 

He went through his donees for me, at the 
same time accompanying himself on his penny 
whistle. He took his shoes off and did a 
hornpipe, thumping his feet upon the floor 
the wMe, like pal^ on a panel, so thatl 
felt nervous lest there should be a pin m the 
co^ot and be be lamed by it. 

The boy seemed to have no notion of his 
age, ibr although he accounted for twenty-two 
years of existence, yet he insisted he was 
only seventeen “come two months," 1 was 
sorry to find, moreover, that he was in the 
habit of drinldng, seldom going home after his 
night’s work witibout being intoxicated ; and, 
indeed, bis thin body and pinched face ‘bore 
evidence of his excess in this respect, though, 
but for bis assertiou that **he was never 
hun^, and food was no good to him," 1 
shomd have ima^ned, at the first glance, that 
he was p^og with want 

He seems to be among the more fortunate 
of those who' eam their hving in the streets, 
lor although I qtlestioned and cross-questioned 
him in every possilfle .way, he still clung to 
his assertion that he made per week. His 
Rothes, however, bore no evidence of his 
l^l^rity, for Ms outer garment was a woshed- 
o^ nnen blouse, such as glaziers wear, whilst 
hm trousers of Coarse canvas, and as 
imgluas the centre of a drum-head. 




I Ho brought with him a penny whistle to^ 
show me his musical talents, and, certainly, i 
I his execution of the tin instrument was rapid \ 
and certain. 

The following is the statement he gave 
me : — 

“ Wbistuko Billt. 

That’s my name, and I'm known all round ^ 
about in the Borough as * Whistling Billy,’ ' 
though some, to be sure, calls me * Whistling 
Bill,’* but in general I’m ‘Billy.’ I’m not ^ 
looking very respectable now, but you should • 
see me when I'm going to the play ; I looks so 
uncommon respectable, nobody knows me , 
again. I shall go to the theatre next week, 
and I should just like you to see me. It’s 
surprising. 

** I ain’t a very fat chap, am I ? but I’m just 
meaty endugb for my perfession, which is 
whistling and dancing in public-houses, where 
;I gives ’em the hornpipe and the bandy jig, 
that's dancing with my toes turned in. 

My father was a barber. He only charged 
a penny for shaving, but he wouldn't cut your 
hair under twopence, and he used to do well — 
very well sometimes ; I don’t know whether 
he's alive now, for I ain't seen him these ten 
years, nor asked him for a hal^enny. Mother 
was Mive when 1 left, and so was my two 
brothers. I don’t know whether they’re alive 
now. No, I don’t want to go and see him, for 
I can get my own living. He used to keep a 
shop near Fitzroy -square* 

“ I was always fond of dancing, and I nmned 
away from home for to follow it. I don’t know 
my own ago exactly ; 1 was as tall ^hen os I 
pi now. I was twelve when I left home, and 
it must be ten years ago, but I ain’t twenty- 
two ; oh, dear no ! Why, I ain’t got no whiskers 
nor things. I drink such a lot of beer and 
stuff, thatl can’t grow no taller; gentlemen 
at the public-houses gives it me. Why, this 
morning I was near tipsy, dancing to some 
coalheavers, who gave mo drink. 

** I used, when 1 was at fathers, to go to a 
ball, and tbps where I learned to dance. It 
was a shilling ball in the New-road, where 
there was ladies, regular nice ones, beautifully 
dressed. They used to see me dancing, and 
say, when I growed up I should make a 
beautiftil dancer; and soldo, for I'd dance 
ajgfoinst anybody, and play the whistle all the 
time. The ladies at these balls would give 
me money then for dancing before them. 
Ah I I’d get my entrance shilling back, and 
fowt or five into the bargain. I'd generally 
I take it home to mother, after buying a litfie 
sweet-stuff^ or such-like, and I think that's 
I why mother would let , me go, 'cos 1 picked up 
a good bit of money* 

“It was ano&er boy that put me up to 
running away from home. He axed me to go 
along with -him, and I went. I dare say it 
IroublB^tether a bit when he found I’d gone. 

X ain’t troubled, him for ten years now. Ifl 
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vas to go back to liim; he’d only send me to 
work, and I make a better living by myselfi 
1 don’t like work, and, to tell you the truth, I 
never did work, for it's like amusement to site 
to dance ; and it must be an amusement, ’cos 
it amuses the people, and that’s why I gets on 
so well. ^ . 

** When 1 hooked it with that chap, we went 
to Croydon, in Surrey. We went to a lodging- 
house where there was men and women, and 
boys and chaps, and all like that; we all slept 
in one room. I had no money with me, only 
my clothes ; there was a veiy nice velvet cap ; 
and I looked very different then to what I do 
now. This young chap hod some tin, and he 
kept me. 1 don't know how he earned his 
tin, for he’d only go out at night time, and 
tlien he’d come home and bring in money, 
and meat and Jb^eod, and such-Uke. He said 
to me, before I went pals with him, that he’d 
keep me, and that he’d n^ake plenty of money. 
He told me he wanted a chum to mote with, 
so 1 went with him right off. 1 can’t say what 
he was. He was about thirteen or fourteen, 
and 1 never seed him do no work. He might 
have been a prig for all 1 knows. 

** After rd been in the lodging-house, this 
chap bought a stock of combs and cheap jewds, 
and then we went out together, and he’d knock 
at the houses and offer the things for sale, and 
I’d stand by. There’s a lot of gentlemen's 
houses, if you recollect, sir, round Croydon, 
on the London road. Sometimes the servants 
^V^ld give us grub instead of money. We 
h^ plenty to eat. Now you comes to speak 
of it, 1 ao remember he used to bring back 
some old silver with him, such as old table- 
spoons or ladles, broke up into bits, and he’d 
moke a deal selling them. 1 think he must 
have been a prig. At night we used to go to 
the public-houses and dance. He never danced, 
but sit down and looked on. He said he was 
my relation, and 1 always shared my drink 
with him, and the people would say, ’ Feed me, 
feed my dog,* seeing me going halves with 
him. 

“1 kept along with him for three years, he 
working in the day, and 1 at night, dancing. 
We parted at Plymouth, and 1 took up wi& 
another mate, and worked on to Exeter. I 
think my new mate was a regular prig, for it 
was through his putting me w to prigging 
that 1 got into trouble there. ' ^l^s chap put 
me on to taking a brass cock from a foundry. 
It was in a big wooden butt, witii 150 gallons 
of water in it. 1 got over a gate and pid|ed it 
out, and set aU •the found^ afloat We cut 
away, but two hours afteiwaxus the policeman 
come to the lodging-house, and though there 
was a lot of boys girls, ha picked me out, 
and I had two- montiis for it, and all 'my hair 
was cut off, and 1 only had dry bread and gruel 
eveiy day, and soup twice a-week. I was jolly ! 
sorry for that cock business when I was: 
caught, imd I made up my mind never to 
take nothing more. It's going to tha lodgmg- < 


I houses puts fellows up to prigging. The 
chaps brings in legs of beef, and puddens, 
and clothes, and then they sells ’em cheap. 
You can sometimes buy a pair of breedies, 
w^rth ten shilUngs, for two bob, for the chaps 
don’t like to take ’em to sell at the shops, 
and would sooner sell ’em for a’most nothing 
rather than be found out. 

** When 1 came out of quod I had a shilling 
give me, and I went and bought a penny 
whistle. I was always fond of music and 
dancing, and I know’d a littlo of playing the 
whistle. Mother and frther was both uncom- 
mon fond of dancing and music, and used to 
go out dancing and to concerts, near eveiy night 
pretty well, after they’d locked the shop up. I 
mado about eleven bob tiie first week I was 
out, for 1 was doing very well of a night, 
though I had no hair on my head. I didn't 
do no dancing, but I knew about six tunes, 
such as * Rory O'More,’ and ‘ The Girl I left 
behind me,’ two hornpipes, (the Fishers’ and 
tlA Sailors') ‘St. Patrick’s Day,* and* The Shells 
of the Ocean,’ a new song as had just come up. 

I call play fifty tunes now\ Whistics weren’t so 
common then, they weren’t out a quarter so 
much as now. Swinden had the making of them 
then, but he weren't the first maker of them. 
Olarke is the largest manufactory of them now, 
and he followed Swinden. People was asto- 
nished at seeing a tune played on a tin whistle, 
and gave pretty liberal. 1 believe 1 was the 
first as ever got a living on a tin whistle. 
Now there’s more. It was at that time as 1 
took to seUing whistles. I carried ’em on a 
tin tray before me, and a lid used to shut on 
I it, fixed. I'd pitch before a hotel amongst the 
gentlemen, and I’d get 2d. a-piece for the 
whistles, and some would give me sixpence or a 
shilling, just according. The young gents was 
them as bought most, and then they'd begin 
playing on them, and afterwards give them to 
the young ladies passing. They was very 
pldiased with me, for 1 was so littlo, and 1 done 
well. The first two months 1 mode about 17 8. 
or Ids. a-week, but after that they got rather 
dull, so 1 gived up selling of them and took to 
dancing. It didn’t pay me so weU as the 
whistles, for it was pretty near all profit on 
they only cost mo 3d. o-dozen. I tra- 
velled all round Devonshire, and down to : 
Ziond’s End, in ComwalL^20 miles, from ' 
I London, and kept on playing the whistle on 
I the roa^ I knew all about them parts. I 
generi^y pitched before the hotels and the 
! spirit-shops, and hegan whistling and dancing ; . 

but sometimes I’d give the cottagers a turn, 
and they’d gcnendly hand over a ha’penny a- 
piece and some bread, 

**I stopped travellmg about the south of 
England, and playing and dancing, for a little 
better than four years and a half. 1 didn't do so 
in winter as in summer. Harvest time was 
my best time. I’d go to the fields where they 
was working, and play and dance. Sometimes 
the master would hdlar out^ * Here, you get 
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out of this ! ’ hut the men would speak up for turn. That's the county dance, sir. I used 
me aijid say, ^Let him stop, master.' Kenya to be regular fired after two hours. They’d' 
ohi^’a got'the sack through me, by leaving off stick me up on a box, or a tub, or dse they'd 
his wonc. and beginning to dance. Sometimes, make a pile of straw, and stiok me a-top of it ; 
'When the last load of hay was going hoj^o or if there was spy carts standing by loaded 
(you see, that’s always considered the joUiest with hay, and the horses out, 1 was told to 
part ,of the work), they’d make me get up to mount that. There was very little drinking 
the top of the load, and then whistle to them, all this time, because the beer-shops was shut 
They was aU merry — as merry as could be, and up. Perhaps tiiere might be such a thing as 
would follow otter dancing about, men, women, a pmt of beer between a man and his partner, 
and boys. 1 generally played at the haiwest which he’d brought in a can along with him. 
sappers, and the farmer himself would give They only danced when it was moonlight. It 
me 45. Od. or 6s. the night, besides my q,uart of never cost me nothing for lodgings Sil the 
ale. Then I’d pick up my 65 . or 7s. in harvest times, for they would make me stop 
ha'pence among the men. Pve had as many in the bam along wi& them ; and they was 
os two harvest suppers a week for three weeks very good company, and took especial cafe of 
or a month following, for 1 ‘ used to ax the me. You mustn’t think this dancing took 
people round what time they was g(^g to place every night, but only three or four nights, 
have a supper, and where, and set off, walk- a-week. I find 'em out travelling along the 
ing nine or ten miles to reach the farm, and road. Sometimes they've sent a man from 
after that we find another spot. one farm-house to bespeak me whilst I was 

** It’s very jolly among frim people. They playing at another. There was a man aa 
give you plenty of cider and ole. Pve dnmk played on the clarionet os used to be a 
the cider hot» whilst they was brewing 1 &— favourite among haymakers, but they prefer 
new cider, you know. You never wont food the penny tin .whistle, because it makes more 
neither, tor there's more than yon can eat, noise, and is shriller, and is easier heard; 
generally bread and cheese, or maybe a little besides, I'm very rapid with my ^gers, and 
cold biied pork. At night, the men and makes ’em keep on dancing till they are tired 
women used to sleep in a md of bam, among out. Please God, I'll be down among them 
the clean straw ; and after the beer-shops had again this summer. I goes down regular, 
closed— they are idl liitla beer-shops, Sd. a Last year and the year before, and ever since 
quart in your own jugs, and like that — ^they'd I can recollect. 

say to me, * Come up to the doss and give us a “ When I’m in London I make a good 
tune,’ and they'd come outside and dance in living at dancing and playing, for I’m the only 
the open air, for they wouldn't let them have one that plays the whistle and dances at-^e 
no candles nor matches. Then they’d make same time. I’m reckoned the host hemd at it 
theiraelves happy, and I’d play to 'em, md of any man in town or country. I've often 
they’d club up and give me money, sometimes been backed by the company to dance and 
as much as 7s., but I’ve never had no higher play against another man, and I generally win. 
than that, but never no less than ds. One I’ve been in hotels, and danced to gentlemen, 
man used to take all the money for me, and and made plenty of money at it. 1 do all 
I’d givo him a pot o’ ale in the morning. It manner of tricks, just to make ’em laugh — 
was a penny a dance for each of ’em as danced, capering, or * hanly-psmky,’ as I term it. I 
and each stand-up took a quarter of a hour,, once had half-a-sovereign given to me, but 1 
and there was generally two hours of it ; that think it was a mistake, for he says, * Take that, 
makes about seven dances, allowing for and go on.' I went home to clean myself, and 
resting. I’ve had as many as forty dancing hadmytrouserswashed, and my shoes blacked, 
at a time, and sometimes there was only nine and went hedf-price to the theatre — the * Wic,’ 
of 'em. Pve seen- ah the men get up together I think it was— -and paid my shilling, and 
and dance a hornpipe, , and the women look went in as tidy as a gentl^on. 
on. They always did a hornpipe or a countiy ^ When 1 first go into a public-house I go 
dance. You se^ some of 'em would tit down into the tap^om, and say, * Would you Hg** 
and drink during the donee, but it amounted to hear a tune, gentlemen, or see a dance, or a 
to almost . three dances each person, and little bit of amusement?’ If they say ‘ No,' 
generally fhere was aboulf fif^ present* I stand still, and begin a talking^ to make 'em 
UsuaJ^ the men would pay for ^e women, laugh. I’m not to be choked off aasy. I say, 
but if they was -|iard up and <b(S«u free with * Come, gentlemen, can't youhelp a poor fellow 
their, money, the gfrls wntild for them, as is tbe best dancer in England? Imusthaye 
l%ey was mostly frish, and 1 mii $ 0 , do jigs some puddenfer bies^ast, beoause I ain’t had 
' Ibr tiiem, instead of a hompipei ' Bly country nothing for weeks!' Then some say^ 
danbe was to the tune * Ob don't you teasegne, ^ Well, I will see the best dancer in England ; 

little, dear.* tiddler knows that Pveg(fii a mag.' Then after dancing I go to 
It’s always pkyed ;in the country for the gti^eman whb has given me most, and 
ooutiHy dances. Bnt they dances to each six or sevsu times ‘to give me a 

other, and then it's hands across, and then oof^,’ declaring he's the only one as haa 
down flm|nidtBe» and thenit’s back again and gWen^me notfaing, and that makes the others 
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laugh. liOsoftskth* lanaiordto givea hidf- “ rve idso been about 'with a school of 
pint of beer to grease ihy feet, end that makes tumblers. 1 used tp do the danidug between 
W merry. I generally gets good nohbings the pouring and likes of that. I’ve learnt 
(that's a collection, you Imow). They likes tumbling, and I was cricked for the purpose, 
file Hancing better than music; but it's doing to teach me. I cotildn*t walk for three days, 
them toge&er that takes, I as them if they’ll THey put my legs Toond my neck, and then 
have the homfi^e or the iErish jig, and if they couldn’t get ’em back again. 1 was in that 
«ays itiie jig I do it with my toes turned in, like state, regular doubled up, for two hours, "and 
as if 1 was bandy ; <and that's very popular. 1 thought 1 was done for. Some of my mates 
have been to as many as for^ pubUc-houses said, * There, you’ve been and spoiled that 
in a evening, and dance inside; or if they cha^.’ It’s dareadfhl painful learning tumbling, 
won’t let me oome in, they’ll say, * Dance out* 'When I was out with tlie posturers 1 used to 
side as much as you like,' and that’s very near play the drum and mouth-pipes ; 1 had a old 
as good for me. If I gets inside, I’ll mop up hat and coat on. Then when my turn come. 
Is. if it’s good company, or perhaps Bd. or 4d., I’d appear in my professional costume, and a 
and always plenty to drkik-*-more than 1 can young oh^ who was a fluter— not a whistler, 
take, for I'm generally drmik benfore l oan get like me, — would give a tune, and I’d go on the 
home. They never gives me nothing to eat, co^et and give the Irish jig or the hornpipe, 
but it don’t matter, forTm seldom hungry; but There was four of us in the school, and 
* I like a drop of good beer,* as the song says, we’d shafe a pound a-week each. We were 

** I’ve been engaged at oonoert>i*ooms to down at Dover there, and put up at the Jolly 
dance. I have pumps put on, and light Sailors. I left them there, and went alone on 
trousers, and a Guernsey, dressed up as a to the camp where the German Legion was — 
sailor. That was in the conntiy, at Oanter- at £homoliffe, that's the place. I stopped 
buiy, and I had 7s. and plenty to eat and drink, there for three weeks, and did very well, 
I’ve never appeared at a London conoert-room, taking m/7s. or Sa. a-d^. 
though I’ve been axed to come in and amuse **.A^or that I got tired of dancing, and 
the company ; but I wasut tidy enough, and thought I’d like a change, so I went out on a 
didn't like. fishing-boat. Th^ di&’t give me nothing a- 

When t dance in a publiodiouse X take week, only 4s. when we come home after two 
my shoes off. and say, * 17 ow, gentlemen, watch months, and your clothes, and victuals a- 
my steps.* For >tbe hornpipe 1 begin with board. We first went fishing for plaice, and 
waking round, or * twisting* as the term is ; soles, and turbots, and we’d land them at 
then 1 stands up, and does a double-shulfie-— Yarmouth, and they'd send them on to Low- 
* straight fives’ as we calls it; then I estoft, and firom there on to London. Then 
waUr round again before doing the back- we went codding ‘Ofifthe coast of Holland, for 
snatchesfuiotherkindcfdouble-slniffle. Then cod and haddock. It wne just drawing on 
I does the rooks of Scilly, that's -W^hen you winter, and very cold, They set me with a 
twists your feet and bends sideways ; next line and 1 had to keep sawing it baclcwards 
comes the double st^s and rattles, that is, and forwards till 1 felt a fish bite, then to 
when the heels makes a rattle coming down ; bawl it up. One night I was a near froze, 
and I finishes -mth the sq;aar6 step. My next and suddenly I had two cods bite at once, and 
step is to walk round and collect the money, they nearly pulled me over, for they dart 
The Irish like to see me do the jig better than about like mad, and tug awful ; so I said to 
the hornpipe. Them two are the only dances the master, *■ I ^u't like this work.’ But he 
I know. answers, ‘ You must like it the time you 

1 make regular ^2*. u-week. YeHforday I stops here.* So I made up my mind to bolt 
made 7s. 3d., and it was rainy, so *1 couldn’t the first time I got to shore. I only did it as 
get out till late. At Brighton Hegatta 1 and a change, to see if I liked it. You’re right 
my mate made 5/. lOf. between, us, and at there, there ain’t no drinking on board. 

Dover Regatta we made 8^ between us. We ** When you bawl up a cod they bound 
squandered 21. 10». at the lodging-house in about the deck, and they^e as strong as a 
one night, betting and tossing, and playing at Scotch terrier dog. When we hold ’em down, 
cards. We Always follows up the regatta, we prick them under the fin, to let thewina 
We made only 10s. at Hastmgs B^tta. ottt of them. It would choke them if we 
You see we pick up on a Saturday night bur didn^t let it out, for it hisses as it oomes off. 
11a. a-piece, and on other days periif^s fia^br It’s from dragging them up so quick out of 
8a., according to t|ie4ay. fifbeen«fathom water that gives ’em the wind. 

** I used to go ab^t irith a mate itho had a When they were, pricked, we ohuoked them 
wooden leg. He was a beautifal dancer, for into the well in the hold, and let them swim 
he made ’em all langh. He’s a little ritap, about. We killed them vrhen we got to 
and only does the hewnpipe, and he’s on- Gravesend by bitdng them on the head with 
common active, and knocks his leg agaimtthe tom-boys — the stickB we hauls the line 
railings, and makes the people grin, i^vras 'through*. Afbeir three cr four blows they’re 
very successful at Brighton because fie 'was stimned, and Hke blood comes, and they^ 
pitied. killed. • 
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"When I goes into the public-houses, part 
of my performance is to play the whistle up 
my nose. 1 don't do it in the streets, because 
if 1 did fhere'd be thousands looking at me, 
ftnil then the police would make a row. Last 
night 1 did it. 1 only pitched at one ploce/mnd 
did my night's work right off. X took'4s. d^d. ; 
and lots of beer in an hour, from the cabbies 
and the people and all. At last the police told 
me to move on. When I pli^s the whistle up 
my nose, I puts the end of it in my nostril, and 
blows down it. I can do that just as euy as 
with my mouth, only not as loud. X do it as a 
variety, first in my mouth, then in my nose, and 
then back again in my mouth. Xt makes the 
people laugh. I've got a cold now, so X can't do 
it so well as at times, but X'U let you see what 
it is like." 

Ho then inserted the wooden tongue of the 
whistle into his nostril, and blowing down it, 
began a hornpipe, which, although not so shrill 
as when he played it with the mouth, was st^ 
loud enough to be heard aU over the house.' 


lV.r-STKEET ABTXSTS. 

X NOW come to the Street Artists. These in- 
clude the artists in colomed chalks on the 
pavements, the block profile - cutters, and 
others. 

StUEET FHOTOOBAPHr. 

Within the lost few years photographic 
portraits have gradually been diminishing in 
price, until at the i^resent time they have 
become a regular amole of street commerce. 
Those living at the west-end of London have 
but little idea of the number of persons who 
gain a livelihood by i^et photography. 

There may be one or two " g^eries ” in 
the Kew-road, or in Tottenham-court-road, 
but these supply mostly shilling portraits. 
In the eastern and southern districts of 
London, however, such aa in Bermondsey, 
the New-cut, and the Whitechapel-road, one 
cannot walk fifty yards without passing some 
photographic establishment, where for six- 
pence persons can have their portrait 'taken, 
and framed and glazed os well. 

Xt was in Bermondsey that X met with the 
first instance of what may be called pure 

street photography. Here a Mr. F was 

taking sixpenny portraits in a booth built up 
out of old canvas, and ereetbd on a piece of 
spare ground in a fiimiture-broker's yard. 

Mr. F ^1 had been a travelling showman, 

but finding that photo^aphy was attracting 
more attention than giants and dwarfs, he 
relinquished the wonders of Nature for those 
of Science. 

Litd this yard he had driven his yellow 
caravan, where it stood like an enormous 
Noah’s ark, and in front of the caravan 
, (by means of clothes-horses and posts, over 


which were spread out the large sail-like 
paintings (show-cloths), which were used at 
frdrs to decorate the fronts of booths), he had 
erected his operating-room, which is about as 
long and as broad as a knife-house, and only 
just tall enough to allow a not particularly 
tall customer to stand up with his hat off: 
whilst by means of two window -sashes a 
glazed roof had been arranged for letting light 
into this little tent. 

On the day of my visit Mr. F— 1 was, 
de^ite the doudy state of the atmosphere, 
doing a large business. A crowd in fix»nt of 
his tent was admiring the photographic spe- 
cimens, which, of all uizes and in all kinds of 
frames, were stuck up against the canvas-wall, 
as ine^arly as if a bill-sticker had placed 
them there. Others were gazing up at the 
chalky-looking paintings over the door-way, 
and on which a lady was represented photo- 
graphing on officer, in the full costume of the 
11th Hussars. 

Inside the operating-room we found a 
crowd of women and children was assembled, 
all of them waiting Iheir^tum to be taken. 
Mr. F— 1 remarked, as X entered, that * It 
was wonderful the sight of children that had 
been took;’ and he added, 'when one girl 
comes for her portrait, there's a dozen comes 
along with her to see it took.' 

The portraits X d^covered wore toketi by 
Mrs. F— 1, who, with the sleeves of her 
dress tucked up to the elbows, was engaged at 
the moment of my visit in pointing the 
camera at a lody and her little boy, who, 
his wild nervous expression, seemed to nave 
an idea that the operatress Was takinS her aim 
previous to shooting him. Mr, F 1 ex- 

plained to me the reason why his wife offici- 
ated. "You see," said he, "people prefers 
more to be took by a woman than by a man. 
Many’s a time a lady tells us to send that man 
away, and let the missis come. It's quite 
natural," Jhe continued ; " for a lady don’t mind 
taking her bonnet offend tucking up her hair, 
or sticking a pin in here and there before one 
of her dwn sect, which before a man proves 
ot^eotionable." 

After the portrait had been taken I found 
that the little square piece of glass on which 
it was impressed was scarcely larger than a 
visiting card, and this being handed over 
to^ a youth, was earned into the caravan 
at the back, where the process was completed. 
I was invitm to follow the led to the dwelling 
on wheels. , 

The outside of the caravan was very re- 
markable, and of that peculiar class of archi- 
tecture which, is a mixture of cooch-ond-ship 
building. In the centre of the front of the 
show were little folding-doors with miniature 
brass knockers, and glass let into the upper 
panels. On each side of the door were long’ 
windows, almost big enough for a shop-fronj^ 
whilst the white curtains, festooned at their 
sides, gave them a pleasant appearance. The 
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entixe erection w«8 calonred yellow, and the 
numerous little wooden Joists and tie-beams, 
which framed and strengthened the vehicle, 
conferred upon it a singular plaid-like ap- 
poarance. 

I mounted the broad step-ladder and en- 
tered. The room reminded me of a ship’s 
cabin, for it was panelled and had cross- 
beams to the arched roof, whilst the bolts and 
fastenings were of bright brass, if the win- 
dows had not been so large, or the roof so 
high, it would have resembled the foxe-eabin 
of a Gravesend steamer. There were tables 
and chairs, as in an ordinary cottage room. 
At one end was the family bed, 'concealed 
daring the day by chintz curtains, which hnng 
down like a drop-scene before a miniature 
theatre ; and between the openings of these 
curtains I could catch eight of some gaucUly 
attired wax figures stowed away there for 
want of room, but standing there like a group 
of actors behind the scenes. 

Along one of the beams a blunderbuss and 
a pistol rested on hooks, and the showman's 
speaking trumpet (as large as the fimnel to a 
grocer’s coffee-miU) hung agamst the wall, 
whilst in one comer was a kind of cabin stove 
of polished brass, before which a hoy was 
drying some of the portraits that had been 
recently taken. 

** So you’ve took him at last,” said the pro- 
prietor, who accompanied us as he snatched 
the portrait from the boy's hand. **Well, 
^ t he eyes ain’t no great things, but as it's the 
^'*’1£viyd attempt it must do.” 

O^insnecting the pmtrsit I found it to be 
one of tnose <frab-loQking portraits with a 
light book-ground, where t&e figime liseB 
from the bottom of the plate, as straight as a 
post, and is in the cramped, nervous attitude 
of a patient in a dentist’s chair. 

After a time X left.JSr. F ^l*s, and went 

to another establishment close by, which had 
originally formed port of a shop in the p^y- 
ice-and-bull’s-eye line— -for the name-boaj^ 
) over “ Photographic was still the pro- 

perty of the conf6ctiexiex^--so that the portraits 
displayed in the window were surmounted liy 
an announcement of ‘^Ginger beer Id. and 2d.” 

A touter at the door was crying out ** Hi ! 
hi !— walk inside ! walk inside! and have your 
c’rect likeness took, frame and glass complete, 
and only dd. i— .time of sitting oiily four 
seconds !” 

A rough-looldng, red»fhoed tamfrr, who had 
been staring at seme coloured French litho- 
graphs which decorated the ixpper:pane8, and 
who, no doubt, imagined ^that they had been 
takm by the photogrsphio process, entered, 
saying, Let me have, my likeness took.” 

The touter instantly called out, “ Here, a 
shilling likeness for this here gent.” 

The tanner observed .that he wanted only a 
suqpenny. « 

“ Ah, v «7 igood, sir .! ” and raising his voiee, 
the touter shont^ loader than h^ore— '*A 


sixpenny one first, and a shilling one after- 
wards.” 

** 1 tell yer I don’t want only sirpennorth.” 
'\y returned the customer, as he entered, 
this establishment the portraits were 
takm| in a little alley adjoining the premiHcs, 
where the light was so insufficient, that even 
Ihe blanket hung up at the end of it looked 
black from the deep shadows oast by the walls. 

When the tanner^s ,p<»tniit was completed 
it was nearly black; and, indeed, the only 
thing visible was a dight light on one side of 
the fime, and which, doubtlessly, accounted 
for the short speech which the operator 
thought fit to make as ke presented the like- 
ness to his customer. 

** There,’* he said, ” there is your likeness, 
if you like I look at it yours^; and only 
eightpenoe”— Only sixpence,” observed the 
{ mazL— “ Ah \ continued me proprietor, ** hut 
you've got a patent American preserver, and 
that’s twopence more.*’ 

Then followed a ’diBonssion, in which the 
artist insisted that he lost by every eixpenny 
port&ut he took, and the tanner «8 b strongly 
protesting that he oouldn^t believe that, for 
they must get wme profit any how. You 
don’t tumble to the rig,” said the artist ; ** it’s 
the half-gtimea'Qnfi^ou see, that^ays us.” 

The touter, findi^Bhat tlfis diaoassion was 
likely to eontxnnflHiteied and joined the 
argument ” Why, ifis cheap os dfft,” he ex- 
claimed indignantly ; ^ the foot is, our go- 
vemofe afri^oud of the p 60 |de,'and dofi^t mind 
losing a little money. He's determined that 
everybody shall have « portrait from the 
highest to the lowest Indeed, next Sunday, 
he do :tBlk of taking them for tbreepence- 
hafpenny, and if that aint philandexy, what 
is?” 

After the touter’s oration the tanner seemed 
somewhat contented, and paying his eight- 
penoeieit the shop, looking at picture in 
sU lights, and repeatedly polishing it up with 
the cuff of his coat-sleeve, as if he were trying 
to brighten it into something like distinctness. 

’WhuBt I was in this establishment a cus- 
tomer was induced to pay twopence for having 
the theory of photography explained to him. 
l^e lecture was to the effect, that the brass 
tube of the “ comerer ” was ^filled with clock- 
work, which carried the image from the lens 
to the ground glass at the back. To give 
what the lecturer called ”.hockeylar proof” 
of this, the camera was coEried to the shop- 
door, and a boy who was passing by ordered 
to stimd still for a minute. 

** Kew, then,” continued the lecturer to the 
knowled^-*8eeJEer, ** look behind here ; there’s 
titehimage, yon see;” end then addressing 
the boy, he added, ifnst <g>en your mouth, 
yo«igster;” when the lad did so, the 
student was asked, ** Are you looking down 
foe young Un's throat?” and on his nodding 
assBA^ he was informed, ** Well, that’s the 
wi^ portraits is took.” 
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SXATSlOBNt Ot A. FBOTOGBAPBZO MaN. 

** 1*VE been on and off at pbotographio- 
poTtroit taking since its commencement 
that is to Bay» sinco they were taken ch^ap— • 
two years this summer. I lodged in a room m 
Lambeth, and 1 used to take them in the 
back-yard*— a kind of garden;' I used to take 
a blanket off the bed, and used to tack it on a 
clothes-horse, and my mate used to hold it, if 
the wind was high, whilst 1 took the por- 
trait 

** The reason why 1 took to nhotographing 
was, that 1 thought 1 should like It better 
than what I was at. I was out busking and 
drag-pitching with a baijijo thmi. Busking is 
going into pubUc-houses and plaj^g, and 
singing, and dancing; and drag-pitching is 
going out in the day down the little courts-*- 
tidy places, little terraces, no thoroughfEves, 
we c^l drags. I’m a very determined chap, 
and when I take a hideainto my head I always 
do it somehow or other. I didn't know^ony- 
thing about photographs then, not a mite, but 
1 saved up my money; sometimes a Is.; if 1 
had a good day, Is. 6d. ; and my wife she 
went to work at day boot-binding, and at 
night dancing at a eid^ition, or such -like 
(she's a tolerable gooj^ucer — a penny ex- 
hibition or a parade cHHer at fairs ; that is, 
outside a show) ; sometimes she is Mademoi- 
selle, or Madame, or what it may be. 1 got a 
loon of 3/. (and had to pay 4/. for it), and 
with what I'd saved, I managed to get together 
01. Os., and 1 went to Gilbert Flemming's, in 
Oxford-street, and bought a complete appa- 
ratus for taking pictures ; 6) by 4f , for 61. 0«. 
Then I took it home, and opened the next 
day to take portraits for what we could get — 
Is. and over. I never knew anything about 
taking portraits then, though they showed me 
when 1 bought the apparatus (but that was 
as good as nothing, for it takes mohths to 
learn). But 1 had cards ready printed to put 
in the window before 1 bought the' apparatus. 
The very next day I had the cameTfl^ I had 
a customer before 1 had even tried it, so I 
tried it on him, knd I gave him a black 
picture (for I didn't know how to make the 
portrait, and it was all black when I took the 
glass out), and told him that it would come 
out bright as it dried, and he went away quite 
delighted. I took the first Sunday after we 
had opened 1/. 6s, Od*, and everybody was 
quite pleased qpth their STOtted and black 
pictures, for ^ still told mem they would 
come out as tlly dried. But the next week 
they brought them back to be changed, and 
I could do them better, and they had mMdling 
pictures — for I picked it up very quick^ 

** 1 had one fellow for a half-guinea portrait, 
and he was firom 'Woolwich, and I made him 
come three, times, like a lamb, and he stood 
pipes and 'ea|jp^ and it was a thundering bad 
one He 'was delighted, and be 


swears now it's the best he ever had took, for 
it don’t fade, but will stop block to the end of 
the world; (hough he remarks that I deceived 
him in one thing, for it don’t come out bright. 

** You see, when first photomphy come ^up 
I had my eye on it, for 1 could see it would 
turn me in something some time. I went and 
worked as a regular labourer, carrying pails 
and 80 on, 80 as to and learn sometliing 
about chemistry; for 1 always had a haokling 
after science. Me and Jim was out at Strat- 
ford, ptching with the bai^o, and 1 saw some 
men coming out of a chemical works, and we 
went to ‘ nob ' them (that's get some halfpence 
out of them). Jim was tambo beating, and 
we was both black, and they called us lazy 
beggars, and said we ought to work as they 
did. So we told them we couldn't get work, 
we hod no characters. As we went home 1 
and Jim got talking, and he says, * What a 
fine thing if we could get into the berth, for 
you'd soon learn about them portraits if you 
get among the chemicals;’ so I agreed to go 
and try for the situation, and told him that if 
1 got the berth Td ‘nanti panka his nabs 
snide that means, 1 wouldn’t turn him up, or 
act nasty to him, but would share money the 
same as if we were pitching again. That 
slang is mummers* slang, used by strolling 
professionals. . 

. I stopped there for near twelve months, on 
and off. 1 had 10». at first, but X got up to 10a. ; 
and if Td stopped I've no doubt 1 should have 
been foreman of one of the departments, for 
1 got at last to almost the managemep^^' 
the oxalic acid. They used to makg su^hate 
of iron — ^ferri sulp is the word for it — and car- 
bonate of iron, too, and I used to be like the 
red man of Agar then, ^1 over red, and 
a'most thought of cutting that to go for a 
soldier, for I shouldn’t have wanted a unifonn. 
Then I got to charging the retorts to make 
carbonate of ammonia, and from that 1 went to 
oxalic acid. 

At night me and Jim used to go out with 
the banjo and tamborine, and wo could 
manage to make up our shares to from 169. to 
a guinea a-week each ; that is, sharing my 
wages and all; for when we chum together 
we always panka each other bona (that is, 
shore). We always made our ponta (that is, 
a pound) a-week, for we could average our 
duey bionk peroon a darkey,' or two shilUngs 
each, in the night. 

That's %ow I got an', idea of ehemicals, 
and when I went to photography many of the. 
very things .1 used to n^annfactore was the 
veiy same as we used to take portraits, such 
as the hyposqlpbiate of soda, and the nitrate 
of ^ver, an^ tli^e sulphate of iron. 

I ** One of the reasons why I couldn't take 
portraits was, that when I bought my camera 
at Flexfiming'a he took a portrait of me with 
it to ahow me how to use it, and as it was a 
dull afternoon he took 90 seconds to produce 
the picture. So, you see, when I went to work 
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I thought I ought to let mj pictures go the on a Sunday is 80— over 41. worth, but then 
Same time; and hang me ifl didn’t) whether in the week-days it's different; Sunday’s 15^. 
the sun was shining or not. 1 let my plate we think that very tidy, some days only 3*. or 4^! 
stop 90 seconds, and of course they us^ to ** You see we are obUgod to resort to all sort 
come out overdone and quite white, and as the pf dodges to make sixpenny portraits pay. It's a 
evening grew darker they camp better. 'When vei^ neat little pictw our sixpenny ones is ; 
1 got a good one 1 was Suiprised, and that with^ little brass rim round them, and a neat 
picture went miles to be i^own about. Then metal inside, and aftnntglass ; so how can that 
1 formed an idea that I had msde. a miscal- p^ifyou do the legitimate business? The glass 
culation as to my time, and by referring to the will cost you a-dozen— this small size — 
sixpenny book of instructions I saw my mis- and you give two with every picture ; then the 
take, and by the Sunday — that was fire days chemioals. will cost quite a halfpenny, and 
after — 1 was very much impioved, and by a vainish, and frame, and fittings, about 
month I could take a veiy tidy picture. We reckon 3d, out of each portrait. And then 

** I was getting on so well I got some of my you see there’s house-rent and a naan at the 
portraits, when they was good ones, put in a door, and boy at the table, and the operator, 
chandler’s shop ; and to be sure I got first- aU to pay their wages out of this fid. ; so you 
rate specimens. I used to go to the different may gueyss where the profit is. 
shilling portrait galleries and have a Ijkeness ** One of our dodges is what we term * An 
of myself or friends done, to exhibit in my American. Air-Preserver;' which is nothing 
own window. That’s the way I got my more Uion a card, — old benefit tickets, or, if 
samples to begin with, and I believe it’s done we are hard up, even brown paper, or any- 
all over London. think,— -soap wrappings, just varnished on 

“1 kept at this all the winter, and all the one side. Between our private residence and 
time I suppose 1 earned 30a. a-week. When our shop, no piece of cord or old paper es- 
summcr come again 1 took a place with a capes us. Supposing a party come in, and says 
garden in the Old Eent-road, and there I * I should like a portrait;’ then I inquire which 
done middling, but 1 lost the majority of my theyll have, a shilUng or a sixpenny one. If 
business by not opening on a Sunday, for it they prefer a sixpenny one, 1 then make them 
was a religious neighbourhood, and 1 could one up, and I show t&m one of the oir-preser- 
have earned my 0/. a-week comfortable, for as vers, — ^whichwekeeplRdymadeup, — and I tell 
it was 1 cleared my 21. regular. Then I had them that they are all chemicalized, and come 
a regular tent built up out of clothes-horses, from America, and that without them their 
I stopped there till 1 had an offer of a good picture will fade. I also tell them that 1 make 
situation, and 1 accepted of it, at 21 a-week. nothing out of them, for that, they are only 
" new place was in Whitechapel, and we 2d. and cost all the money ; and that makes 
lowered i^e price from a shilling to sixpence, ’em buy one directly. They always bito at 
We did well there, that is the governor did, you them ; and we’ve actually had people come to 
know, for I’ve taken on the average from fiO to us to have our preservers put upon other per- 
100a day, varyinginpricefrom sixpence to half- sons' portraits, saying tliey've been everywhere 
a-guinea, and the majority was snilling ones, for them and can't get them. 1 charge 3d. if 
The gi'eatest quantity X ever took was 146 in it’s not one of our pictures. I’m the original in- 
oue day, and 1*24 was taken away as they was ventot of the * Patent American Air-Preserver.’ 
done. The governor used to take 20/. a-week, 'We first called them the * London Air-Pre- 
and of that 8/. clear profit, after paying me 21. servers;’ but they didn’t go so well as sinc^ 
the men at the door 24s., a man and woman they’ve been the Americans. 

• 2da., and rent 21. My governor had, to my ** Another dodge is, I always take the portrait 
knowle^e, 11 other shops, and I don’t know oh a shilling size; and after they are done, 1 
all of his establishments ; 1 managed my con- show them what ^ey can have for a shilling,— 
cem for him, and he never come near us some- thefiiE size, with the knees; and table and 
times for a month. a vase on it,— and let them understand that 

** I left on my own aceoi^ alter four months, Ibf 'Sixpence they have all the back-ground and 
and I joined two others m equal shares, and legs cut off; so as many take the shilling 
opened a place of my Own in Southwark, portraits aa sixpenny ones. 

Unfortunal^, I begun too late in ^e season, ** Talking, of them preservers, it ia aston- 
or I should have done well there ; but at first isjbing how they go. 'We’ve actually had pho- 
we realised about 21. a-we^ eaal^ and; up tog^hers ^emiselves come to us to buy our 
last week we have shared our a-head. • i^^can Air-Preservers, v We tells them 
Sunday is the best day for shiQingpmirMts; it’s a secret, and we manufacture them our- 
in fact, the majority is shilHng ones, becasse S^ves.., People won’t use their eyes^ Why, 
then, you see, people hare got 'their wijges,. arid I’ve adtually cut up an old band-box afore 
don’t mind spending. Nobody knows about the p^ple's eyes, and varnished it and dried 
men’s ways better wan we do.^ Sui^y and it bjh the hob before their eyes, and yet they 
Monday is the Berhy-day like, and then offer still fancy they come from America ! 'Why, we 
that they are about cracked up and done, picks up the old paper firom the shop-sweep- 
The largest amount I've taken at Southwark ing,ai^they make first-rate ’Patent American 
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AiriFtammm/ Aetaidlj^ when weVe been 
shovt, tom off & bit of old engsat-papet, 
adA ott without any yomisfe at aS^ and 

hw gone away quite happy and oon- 
tepted. But yon must lemambsor it is veally 
Uu .naeM' daang'f A>r it does do good and do 
pMerve the pikure. 

Another of our dodges,— and it is aspien- 
did dodge, though it wants a nerve to do it,— 
is the brightening sohUioni whieh is nothkg* 
more than aqua distilled* or pure water* 
When we tahe n portrait, Jim, my mats, 
who stops in the room, hoUowe to me, * Is it 
bona ? ’ That is,— Is it good ? If it is* X say, 

‘ Say. » That is, — ^Tes. If not, I atty * NantL/ 
If it is a good one he takes> oare to puhUely 
expose that one, that all may sea it, as a re^ 
commendation to others. If 1 say ^Nanti,’ 
then Jim tehes it and finishes it up, drying it 
and putting it up in its frame. Then he 
wraps it up in a large piece of paper, so that 
it will take aomerime to unroll it, at the same 
time crying out * TfJee sixpence fh>in- this 
lady, if you please.' Somedmes she says, * O 
let me see it first;' but he always answers, 

* Money first, if you please m^am ; pay for it 
first, and then you can do what you like with 
it. Here, take sixpence foom this lady.* 
When she sees it, if it is a black one, she'll 
say, * Why this ain't likaj^e ; there’s no pic> 
tore at all.' Then Jim lays, * It will become 
better as it dries, and come to your natural 
complexion.' If she still grumbles, he 
her that if she likes to have it passed through 
the brightening solution, it will come out 
lighter in an hour or two. They in general 
have it brightened; and then, before their i 
face, we dip it into some water. We then dry 
it off and replace it in the foame, wrap it up 
carefully, and tell them not to expose it to 
the air, but put it in their bosom, and in an hour 
or two it will be all right. This is only done 
when the portrait come out black, as it doesn’t 
pay to take two for sixpence.. Sometimes they 
brings them back the next day, and cays, * It’s 
not dried out as you told us ; ' and then we 
take another portrait, and charge them 3d. 
more. 

“ We also do what we call the * bathing,'— 
another dodge. Now to-day a party came in 
during a shower of rain, when it was so dark 
it was impossible to take a portrait; or 
they will come in, sometimes, just as we 
are shutting up, and when the gas is lighted, 
to' have their portraite token; then we do 
this. We never turn business away, and yet 
it^ impossible to take a portrait; so we ask 
them to sit down, ^and' tim we gO' through 
the whole process of taking a portrait, only 
we don't put any plate in the camera. We 
alwm make 'em sit a long time, to make ’em 
think ilfs all right, — Tve had them for two- 
Sllda-half minutes, till' tlieir eyes run down 
water. We thea tell them that we've 
Itokem the portFait, hut that we shall have 
to; |toi^ It all ^ht to .the^ chemical bato 


to' bring it out, because the- weather's se 
bad; We always take the money os a deposit* 
and give them^ a written pi^^ as an order for 
the ptotoret If in the morning they come 
tihemselyes we get them to sitagaan, and; then 
we- do really t&e a portrait of them;, but if* 
they send anybody,, we either say that the 
bath was toe strong and eat the picture out*, 
or that it was too weak and didn't bringit out; 
oreUe l blow up Jim, and' pretend he has 
upset the bath and broke the picture. We 
msto had- an many as ten pictures to bathe in 
one aftomoen. 

** If the eyes in a portrait are not seen* and 
they complain, we take a pto and dot them ; 
and that brings the eye ou^ and they like it. 
If the hair, too, is not visible we takes the 
pin again, and soon puts in a beoutifol head 
of hair. It requires a deal of nerve to do it; 
but if they still grumble I say, * It’s a beauti- 
ful picture, and worth half-a-crown, at the 
least;' and in the end they generally go off 
contented and happy. 

“ When we are not busy, we always fill up 
the time taking specimens for the window. 
Anybody who'K sit we take him ; or wc do one 
another, and the young woman in the shop 
who colours. Specimens are very useful 
things to us, for this reason,— if anybody 
comes in a hurry, and won’t give us time to 
: do the picture, then, as we can’t afford to let 
! her go, we sit her and goes through all the 
I business, and I says to Jim, * Get one from the 
window,' and then he takes the first specimen 
^ that comes to hand. Then we fold it up ip. 
paper, and don’t allow her to see it uni^she 
pays for it, and tell her not to expose it to 
the air for three days, and that if then she 
doesn’t approve of it and will call again we 
will take her another. Of course they in 
genered comes back. We have made some 
queer mistakes doing this. One day a young 
lady come to, and wouldn’t wait, so Jim takes 
a specimen fopm the window, and, as luck 
would have it, it was the portroit of a widow 
in her cap. She insisted upon opening, and 
then she said, * This i»i't me ; it’s got a 
widow's cap, and I wos^ never married to all 
my life I' Jim answers, * Oh, miss ! why it's a 
beautiful picture, and a correct likeness,' — 
and so it was, and no lies, but it wasn't of 
her^— Jim talked to her, and says he, '' Why 
this ain't a cap, ifs the shadow of the hair, — 
for she had riii|fletB,^and she positively 
took it away beliemg toait such was the- case ; 
and even promised to sendus customers, which 
she did. 

** There wiis an^er^ that came in a 
hurry, and wouldstopif weVmiiotmorethan 
a minute 80 ^ Jim wfik a'^ecimen, with- 
out Jeepnj^ at il* and it was the picture of a 
woman and her child. Wbwent tl^ngh the 
bumess of focussing the camera, and then 
gave hewthe' portrait and took the fid. Whm 
she saw it she cries otto * Bless me ! there's a 
child: Xhnven'tne^er a'ehHdr JPhnlookeda* 
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her, and then at the ^uce, as. if comparing, 
and sajs he, ^It i» ceztaiiil;^ a wonder!^' like- 
ness, miss, and one of the heat we ever took. 
It’s the way you, sat; and what hasoooasioned 
it was a child passing through the yank* She 
said rile supposed it most be so, and took tiie 
portrait away highly drii^htoiL | 

** Once a sailor came in, and as he was in | 
haste, I shoved on to him- the picture of a car- 
penter, who was to' call in i£» afbemoon for 
his portrait. The jacket was dark, bat there 
was a white waistcoat; still X pmuaded him 
that it was his blue Guemsey which had come 
np very light, and he was so pleased that he 
gave ns instead of 0d The fact is, people 
don’t know their own faces-. Half of ’em have 
never looked in a glass half a dozen times in 
their life, and directly they see a pair of eyes, 
and a nose, they they are their own. 

The only time we were done was with an 
old woman. We had only one specimen left, 
and that was a sailor man, very dork — one of 
our black pictures. But she put on her spec- 
tacles, and she looked at it up and down^ and 
says, * Eh ? ’ I said, ‘ Did you speak, ma’am t' 
and she cries, ‘ Why, this is a man ! her^s the 
whiskers.’ 1 left, and Jim tried, to humbug her, 
for 1 was bursting with laughing. Jim said, 

* It'syou ma’am ; and a very excellent likeuess, 
I assure you.' But she kept on saying, * Non- 
sense, I ain't a man,' and woul<hi't have it. | 
Jim wanted her to leave a deposit, and come 
next day, but she never callod. It was a little 
too strong. 

^ M 9 ** There was an old woman-come in once and 
w^tod to be taken with a fhvourite hen in her 
lap. It was a veiy bad picture, and so black 
tliere was nothing but the outline of her face 
and a white speck for the beak of the bizd. 
When she saw it, she asked where the bird 
was ? So Jim took a pin and scratched in an 
eye, and 6ai<k * There it is, ma’am that's her 
eye, it’s coming out,* and then he mode &line 
for the comb on the^ head, aiH she kept saying, 

* Wonderful ! ' and was quite driig^ted. 

The only bad money we hove taken was 
* &om a Methodist oleigyman, who came in for 
a Is. 6ik portrait.. Ha gave us ax bod sis- 
penoe. 

Eor colouring we charge 3d. more. Xfithe 
portraits are bad or 'dark we tell them, that if 
they have them coloured the likeness'^will be 
perfect. Wo flesh tha^fhee^ soratoh tha eye in». 
and bine the coat and coloiir the tablecloth. 
Sometimes the giri who does itputo in such 
a lot of flesh paint, that you oan seorcely dis- 
tinguish a. feature of t& person.^ If Ijtoy 
grumble^ we tall toem ittriU ba all right, when 
the pictum’a dry.; it'a^ ^ good; pietarei^ tha 
colour looks veisy nice, but in the opes 
wa are obliged to. stidk it on; at a 
rate, to make it riiow^ 

Jim stands at tha doOr, and he keeps on 
saying, * A. oorsect. portrait framed and glazed, 
for Buq^ca, TheoiK 

iriimi they am listening, ha sliQimIhnspeeimeiL 
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m hia handstand adds,* If not approvedof, no 
chittge made!.' 

** One raomkig, 'when we had been 
*^gnisb 7 ,; that is, stopping idle, we hit 
another dodge. Some frienda dropped in to 
see me, anebas I left to accompany them to a 
tosnfn cloaa by, X cried to Jim, * Take that 
puhlie^house opposite.' Ha brought the 
omnera and stand to the- door, and. a mob soon 
eoBected. Ho kept saying;. * Stand baric;, gen- 
tlfflnen, stand ba(^! I am about to taka tha 
publifi-hoase in front by thiai wondezfiil pro- 
C68».* Then ha went over to the h-ouse, and 
asked the landlord, and. asked some gentlemen 
drinking there to step Into the road whilst he 
took the house with Ihem fheiniT it. Then 
he went to a policeman and askediliiin to stop 
tha carts from passing, and he actually did. 
By this way be got up a tremendous mob. 
He tiien put in tim slkle, pulled off the cap of 
the camera,, and fboussed the house, and pre- 
tended to taka tha picture, though ho had 
no prepared gloss, fror nothing. When he 
had done, lie criled out, * PortroitB taken in 
one^uQute. We aro now taking portraits for 
6d, only. Time of sitting, two seconds only. 
Stop inside and have your’n taken imme- 
diately.' There was a regular rush, and 1 had 
to be fetched^ and we took 3s. worth right off. 

** People seem to ^nk the camera will do 
anything. We acto^y persuade them that it 
will mesmerise them. After their portrfdt is 
taken, we ask them if they would like to be 
mesmerised by the camera, and the charge is 
only 2d.. We then focus the camera, and tell 
them to look firm at the tube ; and they stop 
there fortwo or three minutes staring, till their 
eyes begin to water, and then they complain of a 
dizziness in the head, and give it up, saying they 
■ can't stand it.' I always them the operation 
was beginning, and toey were just going off, 
only they didn’t stay long enough. They always 
remark, *Well, it certainly is a wonderfhl 
machine, and a most curious invention.' Ones 
a ooalheaver came in to be meemerisod, but he 
got into a rage after five or six minutes, and 
said, * Strike me dead, ain’t you keeping me 
a while ! ' He wouldn’t stop still, so Jim told 
him bis sensitive nerves was too powerful, and 
sent him off cursing and swearing because he 
couldn’t be mesmerised* We don’t' have many 
of these mesmerism customers, not more than 
I tour in these five months ; but it’s a curious 
circumstance, proving what fools people is. 
Jimsays he only introduces these gomes when 
busineoa is dull, do keep my spirits up«-~and 
Uzejrcertrinly are mostlatii^iable.. 

I also profess to remove warts, which I do 
touching them with nitric acid. My price 
ia^a penny a wart, or a shiDiiig tor the job ; tor 
scmle^f the han^ is pretty weE smothered 
wirit,them* You see, we never turn money 
away,, for it's hard work to make a living at 
rixpemny portraits.. My wart patients seldom 
come tence, tor they sereame out ten thousand 
lttiiawisda»whe& the arid them-. 
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** Another of my callings is to dye the hair. 
You see 1 have a good many refuse baths, 
whidi is mostly nitrate of silver, the same os 
all hair-dyes is composed of. 1 dyes the 
‘whiskers and moustache for Is. The worst of 
it is, that nitrate of silver also blacks the §kin 
wherever it touches. One fellow with carroty 
hair came in one day to have his whiskers 
died, and I weut clumsily to work and let the 
stulf trickle down his chin and on his cheeks, 
as well as making the flesh at the roots as 
black as a hat. He came the next day to have 
it taken ofl, and I made him pay Od. more, and 
then removed it with cyanide, which certainly 
■did clean him, but made lum smart awfully. 

“ I have been told that there are near upon 
aaO houses in London now getting a livelihood 
taking sixpenny portraits. There's ninety of ’em 
I’m personally acquainted with, and one man 
1 know has ten different shops of his own. 
There’s eight in the Whiiechapel-road alone, 
from Butcher-row to the Mile-end turnpike. 
Bless you, yes ! they all moke a good living at it. 
Why, I could go to-morrow, and they would be 
glad to employ me at 21. a- week — indeed 
they have told me so. 

** If we had begun earlier this summer, we 
could, only with our little affair, have made 
from 8/. to 10/. a -week, and about one-third of 
that is expenses. You see, 1 operate myself, 
and that cuts out 2/. a- week." 

The Penny PBoraiE-CuTTEB. 

The young man from whom the annexed 
statement was gathered, is one of a class of 
street-artists now fast disappearing from view, 
but which some six or seven ycai-s ago occu- 
pied a very prominent position. 

At the period to which I allude, the steam- 
boat excursionist, or visitor to the pit of a 
London theatre, whom Nature had favoured 
with very prominent featui'es, oftentimes 
found displayed to public view, most unex- 
pectedly, a tolerably correct profile of himself 
in black paper, mounted upon a white cord. 
As soon as attention was attracted, the ex- 
hibitor generally stepped forward, offering, in 
a respectful manner, to “ cut out any* lady’s 
or gentleman’s likeness for the small sum of 
one penny an offer which, judging from the 
account below given as to the artist’s takings, 
seems to have been rather favourably re- 
sponded to. 

The appearance presented by the profile- 
cutter from whom 1 derived my information 
bordered on the “ respectable.” He was a tall 
thin man, with a narrow face and long fea- 
tures. His eyes were large and animated. 
He was dressed in black, and the absence of 
shirt collar round his bare neck gave him a 
dingy appearance. He spoke as follows ; — 

** I’m a penny profile-cutter, or, as we in the 
profession call ourselves, a profilist. 1 com- 
n^enoed catting profiles when 1 was 14 years 
of Bgei always acquiring a taste for cutting out 


ornaments, &o. My father’s a very respect- 
able man, and been in one situation 27 years. 

I left school against his msh when 1 was 10 
years old, for I didn’t like school much, though, 
mind you, Pm a good scholar. I can’t write 
much, but I con read anything. After leaving 
school, 1 went arrand-boy to a printer, and 
was there nine months. 1 hod 45. 6d. per week. 
Then I went to a lithographic printer’s, to turn 
a double-action press, but the work was too 
hard fbr a boy, and so I left it. 1 stopt there 
about mne weeks, and then 1 was out of work 
some time, and was living on my parents. I 
next went to work at a under-priced hatter’s, 
termed a * knobstick’s,’ but I was disgusted 
with the price paid for labour. 1 was a body- 
maker. I learned my first task in four hours, 
and could do it os well as those who’d been at 
it for months. 1 earn’d good money, hut 1 
didn’t like it, for it was boys keeping men out 
of employment who’d served their seven years 
to the trade. 1 left the hatter's after I’d been 
there two seasons, and then 1 was out of work 
for some months. One day I went to a fair at 
the Tenter-ground, Whitechapel. While I was 
walkiffg about the fair, I see a young man 1 
knew standing as ’doorsman’ at a profile- 
cutter’s, and he told me that another ‘profile- 
cutter in the fair wanted an assistant, and 
thought I should do for it. He know’d I was 
handy at drawing, because he was at the 
hatter’s along with me, and fused to chalk the 
men’s likenesses on the shop door. So I went 
to this man and engaged. I had to talk at 
the door, or * tout,’ as we call it, and put jp..- 
mount the likenesses on cards. I was rftther 
backward at touting at first, but I ^ot over 
that in tbo course of the day, and could 
patter like anything before the ’day was over. 

1 had to shout out, 'Step inside, ladies and 
gentlemen, and have a correct likeness token 
for one penny.’ Wo did a very good business 
the two days of tho fair that I attended, for I 
was not there till %he second day. Wo took 
about 4/., but not all for penny likenesses, be- 
cause, if we put the likeness on cord we 
charged 2d., and if they was bronzed we 
charged 6d., and if they were framed com- 
plete, Is. My pay was 45. per day, and I was 
found in my keep. 

** When the Tenter-ground fidr was over, 
the profilist asked me if I’d travel with him, 
and I agreed upon stated terms. 1 was to 
have 45. for working days, and Is. and keep, 
and lodgings Ac. for off-days. So we started 
next day for Luton ' Statties,’ or Statues as 
it should be called. Luton is 32 miles from 
London, and this we walked, ennying with us 
the booth and every requisite for business the i 
whole of the distance. I had not got my 
father’s leave; 1 didn’t ask for it, because I 
knerf he’d object. We started for Luton at 
12 o’clock in the day, and got there by 10 
o’clock at night, and our load was not a very 
light un, fbr I’m sure the pair of us couldn’t 
have had less than 3 cwt. to cany. X was so beat 
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that I dropt down about a milo before we got 
to the town, but a stranger came up and offered 
to carry my load for me the rest of the journey. 
1 went to sleep on the bank, though it was so 
late at night. While I was sleeping the horse- 
patrol came along and woke me up. He told 
me I’d better get on, as I’d only a mile to go. I 
got up and proceeded on, and turning the corner 
of the rood, I distinctly saw the lights of Luton, 
which enlivened me very much. I reached the 
town about a half-an-hour after my mate. We 
had a very good fidr. Fossett was there with 
his performing birds and mice, and a nice con- 
cern it was ; but since then he’s got a fust-rate 
circus. Ho travels the country still, and hi? 
concern is worthy a visit from any body. 
There was Frederick’s tlieatrical booth there, 
and a good many others of tho some sort. 

“We did very well, having no opposition, 
for we cut out a great many likenesses, and 
most of them twopenny ones. It’s a great 
place for tlie straw-plaiters, but there's about 
seven women to one man. Th^re was plenty 
of agricultural men and women there as well, 
and most of the John and Molls had their pro- 
files cut. If a ploughman had his cut, he 
mostly gave it to his sweetheart, and if his girl 
had hers cut out, she returned the compli- 
ment. 

“ From Luton we went to Stourhitch fair, 
Cambridge, and there we had very hod luck, for 
we had to build out of the fair, alongside of 
another likeness-booth, and it was raining all 
the while. We cut out very few likenesses, for 
didn’t take above a half a sovereign the 
wholo^ree days, 

** Aftez^leaving Stourhitch, wo took the road 
for Peterborough-bridge fair. Being a cross- 
country road, there was no conveyance, and 
not liking the job of carrying our traps, we got 
a man who had a donkey and harrow to put 
our things aside of his own, and we agreed to 
pay him 4*. for the job. After we’d got about 
ten miles on the road, the donkey stopt short, 
and wouldn't move a peg. We didn’t know 
what to do for the best. At lost one of our 
party pulled off his hat and rattled a stick in 
it. The donkey pricked up his ears with fright, 
and darted offdike one o’clock. After a bit he 
stopt again, and then we had to repeat the 
dose, and so we managed at last to get to 
Peterborough. We had out-and-out luck at 
this fair, for wo cut out ' a great many lik«/ 
nesses, and a rare lot of ’em were bronzed. ' 
Wo took in the three days about 6/. This is 
supposed to be a great fair, and it’s supported 
principally by respectable people. Some of 
the people that came for profiles were quite 
gentlefolks, and they brought their families 
with them; they’re the people we like, because 
they believe we can cut a likeness, and stand 
while we’re doing it. But the lower 
orders are no good to anybody, for when they 
enter the booth they get larMng, and moke 
derisions, and won’t stand still; and when 
that’s the case, we don’t take any trouble, but 


cut out anything, and say it’s like ’em, and 
then they often say, * Ah, it’s as much like 
me as it’s like him,' But we always manage 
to get tlie money. There was a good many 
dashing young shop chaps came and had their 
portqpits taken. They dress very fine, because 
they’ve got no other way to spend their money, 
for there’s no theatre or concert-rooms in the 
place. 

! We went, after leaving Peterborou gh, to two 
or three other fairs. At lost we got to a fair in 
Huntingdonshire, and there 1 quarrelled with 
my mate, bec9,use ho caught me practising 
with his scissors ; so I went into a stall next 
to where we stood and bought a penny pair; 
but the pair I picked out was a sixpenny pair 
by rights, for they hod fell off a sixpenny card 
by accident. I practised with them, whenever 
I got a chance. Wo got on pretty well, too, at 
this fair. We took about 8/. in the three days. 
When we got to our lodgings — the first night 
was at a public house— 1 got practising again, 
and my mate snatched my scissors out of my 
hani^ and never gave them to me any more 
till wo got on to the rood for another fair. 
When he gave them to me I asked what he 
took 'em away for, and he said I’d no business 
to practise in a public-house ; and 1 told him 
I should do as 1 liked, and that I could cut 
as good a likeness as him, and I said, * Give 
me my money and I’ll go,’ — for he’d only paid 
me a few shillings all the time I’d been with 
him — but he wouldn’t pay me, and so we 
worked two or three more fairs together. One 
day, going along the road, wo stopped at a 
public-house to get some dinner. There was 
a little boy playing with a ship. * Now,’ says I, 

‘ I’ll show you I can cut a better likeness than 
you, or, at all events, a more saleable one.' I 
took my scissors up for the first time in public, 
and cut out the little boy full leugtli, with the 
ship in his hand and a little toy horse by his 
side, but could not bronze it, because I'd not 
practised the brush. I pencilled the little 
landscape scene behind, and when I showed 
I it to my mate he was su^rised, bub he found 
many faults which he himself could not im- 
prove upon. I sold the likeness to the boy's 
mother for a shilling, before his face, and of 
course he was nettled. After dinner we 
started off again, making for Bedford fair; 
we’d sent our things on by the roil, and we 
soon begun talking about my cutting out. He 
wondered how I’d acquired it, and when I 
told him I'd practised hours unbeknown to 
him, he agreed that I should be a regular 
partner — pay half the expenses, and have 
half of tho profits, and begin the next fair. 
When we got there the fair was very dull, and 
business very bad ; we only took ; ho cut 
out all the busts, and I did all the full-lengths. 
He was very bad at full-lengths, because he’d 
got no idea of^roportion, but I could always 

f et my proportions right. I could always 
raw when I was a boy, and cut out figures 
for night-shades. Many a time, when 1 was 
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only eigljLt years old, I’ve amusod a whole room 
fall of people with ‘ Cobbler Jobson ' and ‘ The 
Bridge is broken.' 

things were so bad at Bedford, we agreed 
to come up to London, and not stop the other 
two days of the fair. When 1 came 
stairs in the morning at 0 o'clock, I found my 
mate had brdted hy the five-o’clock train, and 
left mo in <1jo lurch. He’d paid Bie reckoning, 
but ho hadn't left me a shilling of the money 
that ho owed me. I had vorj' little money in my 
pocket, lu'caiiso he’d been cash-taker, and soT 
had to trniiip the wliolo fifty miles to London. 
When I reached Tiondon, I found out where he 
lived, and succeeded in getting my .money 
’ivithin a few' sliillings. The next thing I did 
w’as to join another man in opening a shop in 
London, in the profile line — he found capital 
and I found talent, and veiy well we did. 
Most of our customors were working people, 
and often they’d come and have two or Uiree 
likenesses, to send to their friends who’d emi- 
grated, because they’d go easy in a letter. 
There was one old gentleman that I hod onme 
to me regularly every morning, for nearly tiiree 
mouths, and had throe, penny likenesses cut 
out, for which ho would always pay hixjmnoc. 
He had im excellent t>rofilo, and was easy to cut | 
out-; he was one of those cluh -nosed old men, j 
with a deop brow and double chin. One 
morning ho brought all of them back that I 
had taken, and asked us what we’d give for 
the lot. I told him they were no use to nre, 
for if I hod them for specimens, people would 
say that I could cut only one sort of face, 
because they wore all alike. After chaffing for 
about half an liour, he said ho had brought 
them all bacli to have shirt collars cut, and 
to have them put on cards. We put them 
all on cards and he paid us a penny for each 
one, and when he took ’em away he said he 
v.Ms going to distribute tliem among his 
friends. One day a gentleman rode up and 
asked us how much we’d charge to cut 
him out, horse and all. I told him we 
Imdn't any paper large enough just then, but 
if ho’d cull another day we’d do it for 3.«. fid. 
1 (o agreed to give it, and call the following 
jiiorning. I knew 1 couldn’t cut out a horse' 
perfect, so I bought a picture of a race-horse 
for fid., and cut it out in black profile paper, 
and w'hen he came the next day as he sat on his 
horse outside, so 1 cut his likeness, and when 
I’d finished it I called him in, and he declared 
that it was the best likeness, both of him and i 
his horse, too, that he’d evfir seen ; and it 
appears he had his hoi-so painted in oil. 
When he paid us, instead of giving us 3s. fid. 
as he’d agreed, he gave us 5#. After being at 
this shop for five months, trade got so bad we 
had to leave. The first montli we took on the 
average Ifis. a-day, hut it gradu^y decreased 
till at last we didn’t take more lhan about 2s. 
a-day. It was winter, to he sure. Before we left 
this shop we got another to go into, a mile or 
twb off; but this turned out quite a faUure, 


and we only kept on a month, for we never 
got higher than three or four shillings a>day, 
and the rent alone was 8s. per week. The 
next shop we took was in a low neighbom*- 
hood, and we got a comfortable living in it. 

I always did the cutting out, and my partner 
the touting. We stopped in this place nine 
weeks, and then things begun to get slack 
here, so we thought we’d tiy the suburbs, such 
as Highgate, Glapham, and Kensington, 
places tliree or four miles out. We used to 
hang specimens outside the public-houses 
where we took our lodgings, and engage a 
room to out in. In this W'ay we managed to 
get the winter over very comfortable, but my 
partner was taken ill just as we’d knocked oft’, 
and had to go in the hospital, and so I now 
thought I’d tjy what is termed 'busking ; ’ that 
is, going into public-houses and cutting like- 
nesses of the company. I often met with 
rough customers ; they used to despise the in- 
genuity of the art, and say, ‘ Why don’t you 
go to work? I’ve got a chap that ain’t so big as 
you, and he goes to work ; ’ and things of that 
kind. On Saturday nights I’d take such a 
thing as fi«. or 8s., principally in pence, but 
on other nights not more than 2s. or 2s. fid. ; 
these were mostly tap-room customers, but 
when they’d let me go in a parlour 1 could do 
a good night’s work in a little time, and the 
company would treat me better. I soon left 
off busking, because I didn’t like the people I 
had to do with, and it was sucli a trouble to 
get tlie money when they were half tipsy. 

1 never worked in theatres, because I didi^'t^ 
like the pushing about ; but I’ve known a man 
to get a good living at the theatres and steam- 
boats alone. I took to steam- boats myself 
when 1 left off public-ljouses, working mostly 
in the Gravesend boats on the Sunday, and the 
ha’penny boats on tlie week-days. I’ve taken 
before now 14s. of a Sunday, and I used to 
vary in the ha’penny boats ftorn 2s. to 4s. a-day. 

“ I always attend Grconwich-park regularly 
at holiday times, hut never have a booth at 
the fair, because I can do bettor moving 
about I have a irarao of specimens tied 
round a tree, and get a boy to hold the paper 
and cords. At this I’ve taken as much as 35s. 
in one day, and though there was lots of cheap 
photographic booths down there last Easter 
Monday, in spite of ’em all I took above 8s. firf. 
in the afternoon. Battersea-fields and Chalk- 
farm used to be out-and-out spots on a Sunday, 
at one time. I’ve often taken such a thing as 
30s. on a Sunday afternoon and evening in the 
summer. After 1 left the steam-boats I built 
myself a smallbooth, and travelled the countiy 
to fairs, ’ statties,’ and feasts, and got a very 
comfortable living ; but now the cheap photo* 
graplrs have completely done up profiles, so 
I’m compelled to turn to that. But 1 think I 
shall learn a trade, for that'll be better than 
eith^ of them. 

** The best work Tve had of late years has 
been at the teetotal festivals. I was at 
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Aylesbury with them, at St. Alban’s, Luton, 
and Gore House. At Gore House last August, 
when the * Bands of Hope ’ were there, I took 
nbout a pound.” 

Blind Puo-fiijs-Cutteil 

A CHEERFUL blind man, well known to all 
crossing Waterloo or Hungerford-bndgcs, 
gave me the following account of his figure- 
cutting : — 

“ 1 liad the measles when I -was seven, and i 
became blind ; but my sight was restored by 
Dr. Jellrey, at old St. George’s Hospital. After 
that I had several relapses into total blindness 
in consequence of colds, ond since 1 84.0 I have 
been quite blind, excelling thatl can partially 
distinguish tlie sun and the gas-lights, and 
such-like, wth the left eye only. I am now 
31, and w^as brought up to house-painting. 
When I was last attacked with .blindness I was 
obliged to go into St. Martin’s workhouse, 
where I underwent thirteen operations in two 
years. When I came out of the workhouse I 
played the German fiute in the street, but it 
"was only a noise, not music, sir. Then I 
sold boot-laces and tapes in the street,- and 
averaged 5s. a-week by it — certainly not 
more. Next I made little wooden tobacco- 
stoppers in the street, in the shape of 
legs— they’re called Megs.' The first day 
I started in that line — it was in Totten- 
ham-court-road — 1 was quite elated, for I 
made half-a-crown. I next tried it by St. 
Clement’s-church, but I found that I cut my 
hands so with the knives and files, that I had 
to give it up, and I then took up with the trade 
of cutting out profiles of animals and birds, 
and ^ottj^ue human figures, in card. I 
established myself soon arfter I began this 
trade by the Victoria-gato, Bayswater; that 
was the best pitch T ever had— one day I took 
15«., and I averaged 30*. a-week for six weeks. 
At last the inspector of police ordered me off. 
After tliat I was shoved about by the police, 
such crowds gathered round me, untU I at 
length got leave to carry on my business by 
Waterloo-bridgc ; that’s seven years ago. I 
remained there till the opening of Hungerford- 
bridge, in May 1845. 1 sit there cold or fine, 
winter or summer, every day but Sunday, or 
if I’m iU. 1 often hear o^l remarks from 
people crossing the bridge. In winter time, 
when I’ve been cold Bnd hungry, and so poor 
that I couldn’t get my clothes properly mended, 
one has said, * Look at that poor blind man 
there ; ’ and another (and oft enough, too) has 
answered, ‘Poor blind man! — ^he has better 
clothes and more money than you or me; 
it’s all done to excite pity!’ I can gene- 
rally tell a gentleman's or lady's voice, if 
they’re the real thing. I can tell a pm’se- 
proud man’s voice, too. He says, in a 
domineering, hectoring way, os an ancient 
Roman might speak to his slave, ‘ Ah, ha ! my 
good fellow! how do you sell ^ese things?’ 


Since January last, I may have averaged 8». 
a-week — that’s the outside. The working 
and tlie middling classes ore my best friend^ 
I know of no other man in my particuhu* line, 
and I’ve often inquired concerning any.” 

W^BiiEa WITHOUT Hands. 

! Thu next in order are the Writers without 
Hands and the Chalkers on Flc^-stoncs, 

A man of 31, bom in the crippled state ho 
described, tal],tmd with an intelligent look and 
good manners, gave me this account 

“ I was bom w’ithout hands — merely the 
elbow of the right arm and tlie joint of the 
wiist of the left. I have rounded stumps. 1 
was bom without feet also, merely tlie mikle 
and heel, just as if my feet were cut oil’ close 
witliin the instop. My father w^as a farmer in 
Cavan county, Ireland, and gave me a fair edu- 
cation. He had mo taught to write. I’ll show 
you how', sir.’ (Hore he put on a pair of spec- 
. bides, using his stumps, and tlien liolding the 
pert on one stump,, by means of tlie other he 
moved the two together, and so wrote his 
name in an old-fashioned hand.) ‘I was 
taught by an ordinary schoolmaster. I served 
an apprenticeship of seven years to a turner, 
near Cavan, and could work well at the turning, 
but couldn’t chop the wood very well. I 
handled my tools as I’ve shown you I do my 
pen. I came to London in 1614, having a 
prospect of getting a situation in the India- 
house; but I didn’t get it, and waited for 
eighteen months, until my funds and my 
father’s help were exhaust<3d, and I then took 
to malting fancy screens, llowcr-vases, and 
hand-racks in the streets. I did very well at 
them, making 15.w to 20^. a- week in the sura* 
mcr, and not half that, perhaps nut much 
more than a third, in the winter. I continue 
this work still, when my health permits, and I 
now make handsome omameiits, fioivor- vases, 
&c. for the quality, and have to work before 
them frequently, to satisfy them. I could do 
veiy well but for ill-health. I chai'go from 5». 
to 8.S. for hand-screens, and from 7s. Qd. to 15s. 
j for flower- vases. Some of the quality pay me 
handsomely — some are very near. I have 
I done little w’ork in the streets this way, except 
[in very fine weather. Sometimes I write 
tickets in tiie street at a hali)[)enny each. The 
police never interfere unless the thoroughfare 
is obstructed badly. My most frequent writing 
is, ‘ Naked came *1 into the world, and naked 
shall I return.’ ‘The Lord giveth, and the 
Lord taketh away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’ To that 1 odd my name, the date 
sometimes, and a memorandum that U was the 
writing of a man bom without bauds or feet. 
When I’m not disturbed, I do pretty well, 
getting Is. Gd. a-day ; but that’s an extra day. 
The boys are a great wony to me. Working 
people are my only friends at the writing, 
and women the best. My best pitches are 
Tottenham-court-road and the West-end tho- 
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roughfares. There’s three men I know who 
write without hands. Tliey're in the country j 
chiefly, travelling. One man writes with his j 
toes, but chiefly in the public-houses, or with 
showmen. 1 consider that I am the only n^n 
in the world who is a handicraftsman without 
hands or feet. 1 am monied, and have a 
grown-up family. Two of my sons are in 
America, one in Australia, one a sailor, the 
others are emigrants on the coast of Aftica, | 
and one a cabinet-maker in London — all fine 
fellows, well made. 1 had fifteen in all. My 
father and mother, too, were a handsome, well- 
made couple." 

Ohalkeb on Flao-stones. 

A SPAOE, sad-looking man, very poorly dressed, 
gave mo the following statement. He is wejl- 
known by his coloured drawings upon the flag- 
stones 

“ 1 was usher in a school for three years, 
and had a poralytic stroke, which lost me ^y 
employment, and was soon the cause of great 
poverty. 1 was fond of drawing, and colour- 
ing drawings, when a child, using sixpenny 
boxes of colours, or the best my parents could 
procure me, but 1 never had lessons. I am a 
self-taught man. When 1 was reduced to 
distress, and indeed to starvation, I thought 
of trying some mode of hving, and remem- 
bering having seen a man draw mackerel on 
the flags in the streets of Bristol 20 years ago, 
1 thought 1 would try what 1 could do that 
way. I first tried my hand in the New Kent- 
road, attempting a Iflkeness of Napoleon, and 
it was passable, though I con do much better 
now; 1 made holf-a-crown the first day. I 
saw a statement in one of your letters that I 
was making 1/. a-day, and was giving 14d. 
for a shilling. 1 never did : on the contrary. 
I’ve had a pint of beer given to me by pub- 
licans for supplying them with copper. It 
doesn’t hurt me, so that you need not con- 
tradict it unless you like. The Morning 
Chronicle letters about us are frequently 
talked over in the lodging-houses. , It’s 14 
or 16 years since I started in the New Kent- 
road, wd I've followed up * screeving,* as it’s 
sometunes called, or drawing in coloured 
chalks on the fla^-stones, until now. 1 im- 
proved with practice. It paid me well; but 
in wet weather I have made nothing, and 
have had to run into debt A good day’s 
work I reckon 8s. orlOs. Avezygood day’s 
work? I should bo glad to get it now. I 
have made 15s. in a day on an extraordinary 
occasion^ but never more, except at Green- 
wich fair, where I’ve practised these 14 years. 
I don’t suppose 1 ever cleared 1/. a-week all 
the year round at screeving. For 17. a-week 
1 would honestly work my hardest 1 have 
a wife and two children. I would draw trucks 
or be a copying clerk, or do anything for 17. 
a-week to get out of the streets. Or I would 
like ' regular employment as a painter in 



crayons. Of all my paintings the Christ’s 
heads paid the best, but very little better than 
the Napoleon’s heads. The Waterloo-bridge- 
road was a favourite spot of mine for a pitch. 
Euston-square is another. These two were 
my best. 1 never chalked * starving’ on the 
flags, or anything of that kind. There are 
two imitators of me, but they do badly. I 
don’t do as well as I did 10 years ago, but 
I’m making Ida. a-week all the year through." 


V.— EXHIBITORS OF TRAINED 
ANIMALS. 

The Happy Family Exhibitob. 

“ Happy Families," or assemblages of animals 
of diverse habits and propensities hving ami- 
cably, or at least quietly, in one cage, are so 
well known as to need no further description 
I here. Concerning them I received the fol- 
lowing account : — 

“I have been three years connected with 
happy families, living by such connexion. 
These exhibitions were first started at Co- 
ventry, sixteen years ago, by a man who was 
my teacher. He was a stocking-weaver, and 
a fancier of animals and birds, having a good 
many in his place — hawks, owls, pigeons, 
starlings, cats, dogs, rats, mice, guinea-pigs, 
jackdaws, fowls, ravens, and monkeys. He 
used to keep them separate and for his own . .. 
amusement, or would train them for sale, 
teaching the dogs tricks, and such-like. He 
found his animus agree so weU together, that 
he had a notion — and a snake-charmer, an 
old Indian, used to advise him on the subject 
— that he could show in public animals and 
birds, supposed to be one another’s enemies 
and victims, living in quiet together. He did 
show them in public, beginning with cats, 
rats, and pigeons in one cago ; and then kept 
adding by degrees all the other creatures I 
have mentioned. He did very well at Co- 
ventry, but I don’t know what he took. His 
way of training the animals is a secret, which 
he has taught to me. It’s principally done, 
however, I may tell you, by continued l^dness 
and petting, and studying the nature of 
creatures. Hundreds have tried their hands 
at happy families, and have failed. The cat 
has kiUed the mice, the hawks have kUled the 
birds, the dogs the rats, and even the cats, 
the rats, the birds, and even one another; 
indeed, it was anything but & happy family. 
By our system we never have a mishap; and 
have had animals eight or nine years in the 
cage — until they’ve died of age, indeed. In 
our present cage we have 54 birds and ani- 
mals, and of 17 different kinds ; 3 cats, 2 dogs 
(a terrier and a spaniel), 2 monkeys, 2 mag- 
pies, 2 jackdaws, 2 jays, 10 starlings (some of 
them talk), 6 pigeons, 2 hawks, 2 bam fowls, 

1 screech owl, 6 common-sewer rats, 0 white 
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rats (a novelty), 8 guinea-pigs, 3 rabbits (1 come to I.ondon to exhibit. When he first 
wild and 1 tame), 1 hedgehog, and 1 tortoise, came to London he turned to eurpentering 
Of all these, the rat is the most difficult to and cabinet-malung work, for which ho liad Sr 
make a member of a happy family : among natural gift, and he laid the happy family 
birds, the hawk. The easiest trained animod aside. He didn't know London, and eouUin't 
is a monkey, and the easiest trained bird a n^e his mind up to exhibiting in a strange 
pigeon. They live together in their cages all place. At last he began to miss liis pets; 
night, and sleep in a stable, unattended by and then he gathered them togetlier again, 
any one. They were once thirty-six hours, as one here and one there, as he could get 
a ti'ial, without food — that was in Cambridge ; them into training. When he hod a little 
and no creature was injured ; but they were stock round him he was advised by people to 
very peckish, especially the birds of prey. I build a cage, and take tliem out to exhibit 
wouldn’t allow it to be tried (it was for a them. 

scientific gentleman) any longer, and I fed “ There was no bridge to the Waterloo- 
thein well to begin upon. There are now in rood in those days, hut he took up his pitch 
London five happy families, all belonging to in Waterloo-road, close to the Feadiers public 
two families of men. Mine, that is the one I house, where the foot of Waterloo-bridge is 
have the caro of, is the strongest — fifty-four now. Ho had a tremendous success. Evciy- 
creatures : the others will average forty each, body who passed gave him money. Noblemen 
or 214 birds and boasts in happy families, and geAtlepeople came far and near to see the 
Our only regular places now are Waterloo- sight. When first he went there he could go 
bridge and the National Gallery. The expense out at four o’clock in tho afternoon, on any fine 
of keeping my fifty-four is 12a. a-week ; and in day as he thought proper to leave his work 
a good week — ^indeed, the best week — ^wo take to go out, ind he could take from his 14a. to 
fiOa. ; and in a had Aveek sometimes not 8a. 1*. He stopped on this same spot, opposite 
It’s only a ijoor trade, though there aro more the Feathers public -house, from his first 
good weeks than had : but the weather has so coming to the day he left it, a short space 
' much to do with it. The middle class of before he died, for 30 years all hut 5 months, 
society are our best supporters. When the He's been dead for four years the 17th of last 
happy family— only one — was first in Lon- Febniary, 1866, and then he wasn’t getting 
I don, fourteen years ago, the proprietor took 2s, 6d, a-day. Many had imitated him, and 
' 1/. a-day on Waterloo-bridge ; and only showed there was four happy family cages in London, 

in the summer. Tho second happy family When the old man saw people could do as 
was started eight years ago, and did os well much as he did himself, and rather got before 
for a short time as the fij^t. Now there are him in their collections, it caused liim to 
.too^any happy families. There are none in fret. He was too old to return to carpontering, 
the cofmtry.’’ and he had never been a prudent man, so he 

never saved anything. He was too generous 
, Tug Orioinal Happy Family. <^0 liis friends when they wore distressed, and 

' a better man to his fellow-men never walked 

“ The first who ever took out a happy family to in two shoes. If he made 0/. in a week, there 
exhibit in the streets was a man of the name was money and food for them who wanted, 
of John Austin, Avho lived in Nottingham. He found that people were not so generous 
It was entirely his own idea, and he never to him as he was to them ; that he proved to 
copied it from any one. He was a very in- his sorrow. He was a good man. 
genious man indeed, and fond of all kinds of ’ “In the year 1833 he had the honour of 
animals, and a fancier of all kinds of small exhibiting before Her Majesty the Queen, 
birds. From Avhat I have heard him say, he She sent for him expressly, an^ ho vent to 
Lad a lot of cats he was very fond of, and also Buckingham Palace. He never would teU 
some white-mice, and the notion struck him anybody what she gave him ; but everybody 
that it would he very extraordinary if he could considered that he had been handsomely re- 
make his pets live together, and teach crea- warded. A few days after this there avos a 
lures of opposite natures to dwell in the same gentleman came to him at Waterloo-bridge 
cage. In the commencement of his experiments (he was there all the time the bridge was 
I he took the young, and learnt them to live building), and this party engaged him and 
happily together. He found it succeed very his happy faxftily, and took him down to ex- 
well indeed; and when he gets this to his hibit at the Mechanics’ Institution, doAvn at 
liking he goes from Nottingham to Manchester, HulL’ I don’t know what he got for the 
and exhibits them, for he was told that people journey. After that he was engaged to go to 
would like to see the curious sight. He then ^e Melanies’ Institution in Liverpool. Ho 
had cats, mice, and all sorts of little b|]|pds. teavelleil in this way all about the country, en- 
He was a weaver by trade, was a gaged at the different Institu^ons. 

stocking- weaver. He didn’t exhibit for money “I'wM with him as assistant for eight 

in Manchester. It was his hobby an<2 amuse- years before he diec|, and a better master 
ment, and he only showed it for a curiosity there could not be living in tho world. I had 
to his friends. The)) h§ lyas persuaded to been travelling with him through Kent, 
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showing the happy family, and business run 
.bad and did not meet his approbation, so he 
at last said he would return to his station on 
Wateiioo-bridge. Then I was left in the 
country, so I started a collection of animals 
I for myself. It was a small collection of i^o 
monkeys, white rats and piebald ones, cats, 
dogs, hawks, owls, magpies, ferrets, and a cota- 
mundi, a long-nosed anim^ from the Brazils. 

“1 came to London after working in the 
country. He was perfectly agreeable to my 
exhibiting in the streets. He was a good old 
man, and 1 wish I knew how to be as good, 
* for I can't know bow to be as good. I took 
the 'VVest-encl, and he kept to the bridge, 
i’or a time I did pretty well. I'd take 4 aboul 
Of. n-(1ay, but then it cost me If. a-day for 
! feeding the collection; and then 1 had a 
quantity of things given to me, such os bits of 
moot at the butchers’, and so on. In 1851 my 
stand w'as iji Itegent- street, by the corner of 
Castle- street. I did there very well when the 
Exhibition was open, and as soc^i as it was 
done I fell from taldng about 8f. a-day down 
to Is., and that's speaking the truth. Then 1 
shifted loy post, and went and pitched upon 
T(nver-hill. I done iJretty well for the first 
IH months ns 1 was there. The sailors was 
the most generous people to me, and those I 
had most to depend upon whilst 1 was on 
T<.wer-hill. I've taken 8f. in one day on 
Tower-hjll, and I’ve also been there, and stood 
tliero eight hours on Tower-hill and only taken 
It was all casual as could be. I eon 
say I took on the average ;3f, a-day then, and 
then I had to feed the collection. 1 stayed at 
Tower-hill till I found tliat tliere Avasn't 
positively a living to he mode any longer 
there, and tlien I shifted from place to place, 
pitcliing at the corners of streets, and doing 
AV(>rse ami worse, until I actually hadn’t 
hardly slrcngth to drag my cage about— for 
it’s a tidy load. Then I returns to the old 
mail’s original spot, on Waterloo -bridge, to 
try that; for the old man w»is dead. The first 
five or six Aveeks as 1 Avas there, during the sum- 
mer, I got a toleniblo good living, and I con- 
tiiiued there till I Avasn’t able to get a crust 
for myself. I Avas obliged to leave it oil’, and 
I got a situation to go to Aivork for a firework- 
maker ill tlic Westminster-road. Now I only 
take to the streets Avhen I have no other em- 
ployment. It isn’t barely a living. I keep 
my collection always by me, as a resource 
when no other Avork is in hand, but if I could 
get constant emplo}'ment I’d never go out in 
tho streets no more. 

“ The animal that tara the longest to train 
kSp ferret. 1 was tbe^st tliat ever intro- 
^ one into a cage, and that was at Green- 

It’s a very savage little animal, and Avill 
attack almost any tiling. People have a notion 
that we use drugs to train a happy family; 
they liave said to me, * It’s done Avith opium ; ' 
but, sir, believe me, there is no drugs used at 
all : it’s oofy patience, and kindness, and I 


petting them that is used, and nothing else ofr 
any sort. The first ferret as I had, it killed 
me about 2/. worth of things before I could get 
him in any way to get into tlie happy 
family. He destroyed birds, and rabbits, and 
guinea-pigs ; and he’d seize them at any time^ 
whether he was hungry or not. I watched 
that ferret till I could see that there was a 
better method to be used with a ferret, and 
then I sold my one to a rat-catcher, and tlien 
I bought two others. I tried my new system; 
and it succeeded. It’s a secret which I used, 
so 1 can’t mention it, but it’s the simplest 
thing in the world. It's not drawing their 
teeth out, or operating on them ; it’s only kind- 
ness and such-like, and patience. I put my 
new ferrets into the cage, and there tliey have- 
been ever since, as may have been seen on 
'J'oAver-hill and such places as I’ve pitched on. 
My ferrets would play with tlie rats and sleep- 
at night Avith them, while I’ve put them in the 
rat-box along with the rats, to carry them 
home together at night. My ferrets Avould 
come and eat out of my mouth and play with 
children, or anything. Now, I’ll tell you thia 
anecdote as a proof of tlieir docility. They 
caught a rat one night at the Cooperfs’ Aims 
public-house, Tower-hill, and they gave it to 
me, and I put it into tlie cage. The landlord 
and gentlemen in the porlour came out to see 
it, and they saw my ferrets hunt out the new- 
comer and kill him. They tos.sed over the 
white and broAvn and black rats that belonged 
to me, and seized tlio public-house rat and 
killed him. I always took the dead bedies 
away when they Avere killed, and didn’^let the 
ferrets suck their blood, or anything of that. 
I’vo trained my animals to that state, that if 
1 wasn't to feed them they’d sit down and 
stni’ve by each other’s side Avithout eating one 
another. 

“ Tho monkey is almost as bad as a ferret 
for training for a happy family, for this rea- 
son — AA'hen they ore playing they use their 
teeth. They are the best piayfelloAi'’s in the 
Avorld, and never fall out or cry Avhen they bite. 
'They are the life and amusement of the com- 
pany. 

“Now, this is a. curious thing with the 
ferret’s nature. If he’s ever so well trained 
for a happy family, he vrill always be avenged 
I if he’s crossed. For instance, if the ferret has 
I a bit of meat, and the hawk comes near him 
I and claws him, he’ll, if it’s months afterwards, 

I kill that hawk. He'll wait a long time, but he’s 
sureto kill the haAi'k, he's that spiteful. So that 
when he’s crossed he never forgives. IVhen 
the monkey and the ferret play, they always use 
their teeth, not to bite, but it’s their nature in 
their play, Mr, Monkey, when he has played 
with Mr, Ferret till he has made him in a rage, 
will mount the perches and take Mr. Ferret by 
the tail and swing him backwards and forwards. 
The ferret gets into an awful rage, and he’U 
tiy all he knows to get hold of Sir. Monkey, 
but Mr. Monkey will pat him on the head, and 
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knock him back as he tries to turn round and 
bite him. The ferret is tlie kindest of animals 
when at play. He don’t bear no rancour to 
Mr. Monkey for this. He never cares for a bit 
of Am, but if it’s on insult as is offered him, 
such as taking his food, he won't rest till he’s 
revenged. 

The danger with a monkey is this. Now 
I’ve got a puppy as was give me by a friend of 
mine, and I both respects ^e gentleman as 
give it me and the mother of the little dog, 
and I’ve taken all the pains in the world to 
train this pup to the happy family, but 
he’s a yelping, noising animal. Now, my 
monkey is the most pleasant and hest-j 
tempered one in the world, and the amuse- 
ment and delight of all who see him, os 
many on Waterloo-bridge can testify. When- 
ever this monkey goes near the dog, it 
howls at him. So the monkey plays with him, 
pulling his tail and nibbling his ears and hair, 
and biting his toe, and so on. Anything that’ll 
play with the monkey, it’s all rights and they 
are the best A'iends in the world ; but if they 
show any fear, then it’s war, for the monkey 
won’t he put upon. 'Now, there’s another pup 
in the same cage which the monkey is just as 
fond of. They piny open-mouthed together, 
and I’ve scon Mr. Monkey put his arms round 
the pup’s neck and pull it down, and then they 
go to sleep together. I’ve actually seen when 
a lady has given the monkey a bit of biscuit, 
or wliat not, he’s gone and crumbled some bits 
beforo the pup to give it its share. This is 
ti'utUb My monkey is a lady monkoy. 

“ Tlip monkeys are very fond of cuddling the 
rats in their arms, like children. They also 
pull their tails and swing them. The rats are 
afraid, and then Mr. Monkey keeps on teasing 
them. If ever Mr. Rat do turn round and bite 
IMr. ]Monkey, he’s sure to feel it by and by, for 
he'll get a swing by his tail, and he’ll catch the 
tail whilst he’s trjdng to nm away, and bite 
the tip, and woriy him near out of his life. \ 
Monkoy is the peace-maker and peace-breaker 
of a collection. He breakspcace hrat and then 
he’ll go and caress afterwards, as much as to 
say, ‘ Never mind, it’s only a lark.’ He’s veiy 
fond of the cat — for wannth, I think, He'U 
go and cuddle her for an hour at a time ; hut 
if Miss Fuss won’t lay still to suit his comfort, 
he takes her round the neck, and tries to pull her 
down, and if then she turn’s rusty, he’s good 
to go behind her, for he's afraid to face her, 
and then he’ll lay hold of tho tip of her toil and 
give her a nip with his teeth. The cat and 
monkey are the best of friends, so long as 
Miss Fuss will lie still to be cuddled and suit 
his convenience, for he will be Mr. Master, 
and have everything to suit his ways. For 
that reason I never would allow either of my 
oats to kitten in the cage, because Mr. Monkey 
would be sure to want to know all about it, and 
then it would be all war; for if he went to 
touch Miss Puss or her babies, there would be 
a fight. Now a monkey is always fond of ony- 




thing young, such as a kitten, and puss and 
he’d want to nurse the childreu. A monkey 
is kind to eveiytlung so long as it ain’t afraid 
of him, but if so be as it is, then the bullying 
and teasing begins. My monkey always likes 
toffet hold of a kitten, and hold it up in his 
arms, just the same as a baby. 

“ There’s often very good amusement be- 
tween the owl and the monkey in tliis way. 
The monkey will go and stare Mr, Owl in the 
face, and directly lie does so Mr. Owl will begin 
swaying from side to side; and tlien Mr. 
Monkey will pat him in the face or the nose. 
After he’s bullied the owl till it’s in a awful 
rage, the owl will take and dive at Mr. Monkey 
with ^is open claws, and perhaps get on his 
I back. Then Mr.Monkoy will go clunbing all over 
the cage, chattering at the owl, and frighten^ 
ing him, and making him flutter all about. 
My owls ran see well enough in the day-time, 
for they are used to bo iu the open air, and 
they get used to it. 

“ I compare my monkey to the clown of tho 
cage, for he’s mischievous, and clover, and 
good-natm'ed. He’ll never bully any of them 
very long after he sees they are in a regular 
passion, but leave them and go to some other 
bird or beast. One of my pups is my m on kayo’s 
best friend, for neither of them ore ever tired 
of playing. 

“The cats and the birds are very good 
friends indeed ; they’ll perch on her back, and 
I’ve even seen them come on her head and pick 
up the bits of dirt as you’ll generally find in a 
cat’s head. I’ve tried a very curious experi- 
ment with cats and birds. I’ve introduced a 
strange cat into my cage, and instantly sho 
gets into the cage sho gets frightened, and 
looks round for a moment, and then she’ll 
make a dart upon almost the first thing that 
is facing her. If it’s the owl, monkey, small 
birds, or any thing, she’ll lly at it. It’s in 
general then that the monkey is the greatest 
enemy to tho strange catof anything in thecage. 
He’ll go and bito her tail, but he won’t faco 
her. Then the other cats will bo all with their 
I hairs up and their taUs swelled up to lly at 
I the stranger, but then 1 generally takes her 
out, or else there would be a fight. All the 
rats will bo on tho look-out and run away from 
the strange cat, and the little birds fly to the 
top of tho cage, fluttering and chirriping with 
fear. 

“ The hawk I . hod a good deal of difficulty 
with to make l^im live happily with the small 
birds. When training a hawk, 1 always put 
him in with the large things first, and after 
he’s accustomed to them, then I introdxioe 
smaller birds. He’s always excited when he 
first comes amongst the smaller birds. I find 
Mr. Monkey is alw^s the guard, os he doesn't 
hurt them. When he sees the hawk flut- 
tering and driving about after the small birds, 
Mr, Monkey will go and pat him, as much as 
to say, * You mustn’t hurt tliem,’ and also to 
take his attention off. After Mr. Hawk has 
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been in the cage four, five, or six diiFerent 
times in training, the starlings gets accus- 
tomed to him, and will perch alongside of 
him j and it's as common as possible to see 
the starlings, when the hawk was feeding, go 
and eat oft' tho sfuae raw meat,^ and actu^y 
perch on his back and i»ick the bits otf his Dill 
as he is eating them. 

“ A magpie in a cage hos as much as ho 
can do to look after himself to keep his tail 
all right. It's a bird that is very scared, and 
hero and there and everywhere, always flying 
about the cage. His time is taken up keeping 
out of Mr. Monkey’s way. It’s very rarely 
you see Mr. Monkey interfere with him. A 
magpie will pitch upon something smaller 
than himself, such as pigeons, which in- 
oli’o7isivo, or starlings, as is weaker; but he 
never attcmx)ts to taclde anything as is likely 
to be stronger than himself. He fights shy 
of the big auimals. 

“ A good jackdaw, well trained to a happy 
family, is the life of the cage next to tho 
monkey. He’s at all the roguishness and 
mischief that it is possible for a man to be ht. 
If he sees a cat or a dog, or anything asleep 
and <iuiet, he’ll perch on its head, and peck 
a^vay to rouse it. He’s very fond of pitching 
on tlio top of the cat and turning the fur 
over, or pecking at tho oars, till the cat turns 
round, and then he’s off. If there’s a rat in 
bis way, he’ll pock at its nose till it turns 
round, and then i>eck at iti$ tail. If Mr. Rat 
gets spiteful lie’ll tly to the perches for it, and 
tiien follow out Jack Haw, as much as to say, 
‘ I had the best of you.* The people are 
very fond of tlio jackdaw, too, and they like 
putting their fingers to the wires, and Jack’ll 
i)cck them. He's very fond of stealing things 
and hiding them. He’ll take tho hiidfpence 
and conceal them. He looks round, as if 
seeing whether he was watched, and go off 
to some sly comer where there is nothing 
near him. If he can get hold of any of the 
otliors’ food, that pleases him better than any- 
tiiing. My monkey and the jackdaw ain’t 
very good company. "When Mr. Jack begins 
his fun, it is generally when Mr. Monkey is lying 
still, cuddling his best friend, and that’s one 
of the littlo dogs. If Mr. Monkey is -lying 
down with his tail out, he’ll go and peck him 
hard on it, and he’ll hollow out * Jackdaw,' 
and oft* he is to the perches. But Mr. Monkey 
will bo after liim, dmibing after him, and he’s 
sure to catch hold of him at last, and then Mr. 
Jock is as good as his master, for he'll hollow 
out to atti-oct me, and I have to rattle my cane 
along tho wires, to tell them to give over. 
’Then, os sure as ever tho monkey was gone, 
the jack would begin to crow. 

I had a heron once, and it died ; I had it 
about fouiteen months. Tho way as he met 
with his death was — he was nil well in the 
cage, and standing about, when he took a 
false step, and fell, and lamed himself. I 
was obliged to leave him at home, and then he 


pined and died. He was the only bird I ever 
hod, or the only creature that ever was in a 
happy-family cago, that could keep Mr. Monkey 
at bay. Mr. Monkey was afinid of him, for he 
would givo such nips with his long bill that 
would snip a piece out of Mr. Monkey, and he 
soon finds out when he would got the worst of it. 
1 fed my heron on flesh, though he liked fish 
best. It’s tho most daintiest bird that is in 
its eating. 

“ Tho cotamundi was on animal as was civil 
and quiet with everything in the cage. But 
his propensity and habits for anything that 
was in a cage was a cat. It was always his 
bed-fellow; Wd fight for a cat; he’d bully 
the monkey for a cat. He and the cat were 
the best of friends, and they made common 
cause against Mr. Monkey. He was very fond 
of routing about tho cage. Ho had very good 
teeth and rare claws, and a monkey will never 
stand against any thing as punishes him. 
Anything as is afraid of him he’ll bully. 

“ I had an old crow once, who was a great 
favourite of mine, and when he died I could 
almost have cried. * To tell you what ho could 
do is a’most too much for- me to say, for it was 
everything he was capable of. He would 
never stand to fight; always run away and 
hollow. Ho and the jackdaw was two birds 
as always kept apart from each otlier: they 
was both of a tracle, and couldn’t agree. He 
was very fond of getting on a perch next to 
any other liird — an owl, for instance — and then 
he’d pretend to be looking at nothing, and 
then suddenly peck at the feet of his neigh- 
bour on the sly, and then try and look ftnio- 
cent. After a time the other bird woifid* turn 
round on him, and then ho was off, screaming 
‘ Caw ’ at the top of his beak, as I may sny. 
Ho was a genend favourite with everybody. 
It's a curious thing, hut I never know a crow, 
or a jackdaw either, to he hungiy, but what 
they’d come and ask for food by hollowing 
out the same os in their wild state. Mine 
was a canion crow, and eat flesh. At feeding- 
timo he’d always pick out the biggest pieces 
he could, or three or four of them, if be could 
lay hold of them in his beak, and then he’d 
be off to a comer and eat what he could and 
^en hide tho remainder, and go and fetch 
it out as he felt hungry again. He knew me 
perfectly well, and would come and perch on 
my shoulder, and peck me over tlie finger, 
and look at me and make his noise. As soon 
as he see me going to fetch the food ho would, 

! if he was loose in the court where I lived in, 
run to me directiy, but not at other times. 
He was a knowing fellow. I had him about 
one year and nine months. 1 used to coll 
him the pantaloon to Mr. Monkey’s clown, 
and they was always at their pontomimo tricks. 
Once an old woman came down our court 
when he was loose, and he cut after her and 
pecked at her naked feet, and sho was so 
frightened she fell down. Then off he went, 

* caw, caw,’ as pleased os he could be. He 
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always followed the children/pioking at their 
heels. Nothing delighted him so much os 
all the roguishness and mischief as he could 
get into. 

“ For finding a happy family in good order, 
with 2 monkeys, 8 cats, 2 dogs, 16 rats, 

0 starUngs, 2 hawks, jackdaw, 8 owls, magpie, 
2 guinea-pigs, one rabbit, wiU tfd£e about 
l5. 4d. a-day. I buy leg of beef for the birds, 
about l^lb., and the dogs have two pen’orth 
of proper dogs* meat ; and there are apples 
and nuts for the monkey, about one pen’orth, 
and then there’s com of different kmds, and 
seeds and sopped bread for the rats, and hay 
and sand-dust for the birds. It all tells up, 
and comes to about Is. 4d. a-day. 

There ore two happy families in London 
town, including my own. 1 don't know where 
the other man stands, for he moves about. 
Now 1 like going to one place, where 1 gets 
known. It isn’t a living for any man now. 

1 wouldn't stick to it if 1 could get 
any work to do ; and yet it’s an ingenious 
exhibition and ought to be patronized. People 
will come and stand roimd for hours, and 
never give a penny. Even very respectable 
people will come up, and as soon as ever 1 
hand tho cup to them, they’ll be off about 
their business. There are some gentlemen 
who give me regularly a penny or twopence 
a- week. 1 could mention several professional 
actors who do that to me. I moke the most 
money when the monkey is at his tricks, for 
then they want to stop and see him at his 
fun, and I keep asking them for money, and 
do it"so often, that at lost they are obliged to 
give something. 

“ My cage has wire-work all round, and 
blinds to pull down when I change my pitch. 
There are springs under the cage to save the 
jolting over the stones. 

“ 1 forgot to tell you that I’ve had cats, 
whose kittens have been taken from them, 
suckle rats which have been put in their 
places when they are still blind, and only 
eight days old. She’ll take to the rats instead 
of her kittens. I’ve not put them in the cage 
at this small age, but waited until they were 
old enough to run about. Thejil keep on 
suckling at tlie cat till they get to a tidy size, 
till she gets annoyed with them and beats 
them off; but she’ll caress them at other 
times, and allow them to come and lay under 
her belly, and protect them from Mr. Monkey. 
Many a time has a cat been seen suckling 
rats in my cage, but then they've been pretty 
old rats — of, about eight or ten weeks old; 
aiid a rat will suckle then, and th^'U follow 
her about and go and lie under her belly, just 
the same as chickens under a hen — just the 
same. 

'‘At mght I don’t let my collection riera to- 
gether in the cage. It’s four years since I first 
separating of them, for this reason : I 
had the cleverest monkey in London ; there 
never was a better. I used to wheel the cage 


into the back-yard, and there let them sleep 
One night somebody was so kind as to come 
and steal my monkey away. 1 found out my 
loss the same night. I had only gone into the 
house to fetch food, and w'hen I came back 
Mr. Monkey was gone. Ho didn't run away, 
fcof he was too fond of the cage, and wouldn’t 
leave it. I’ve often put him outside, and let 
him loose upon Tower-hill, and to run about 
gardens, and he'd come back again when I 
c^ed him. I had only to turn his favourite 
dog out, and as soon as he see’d the dog he’d 
be on to his back and have a nice ride back to 
the cage and inside in a moment. Since that 
loss Tve always carried the collection into tho 
I house, and let them sleep in the same room 
wher^ I’ve slept in. They all know their 
beds now, and will go to them of thcii’ own 
accord, both tho cats, the dogs, and the 
monkeys. I’ve a rat-box, too, and at night 
when I'm going homo I just open the door of 
the cage and that of the rat-box, and the rats 
run into their sleeping-place as quick as pos- 
sible, and come out again in the morning of 
their own accord. 

“ My family ai*e fed on tho best : tliey have 
as good as any nobleman’s favourite dog. 
They’ve often had a deal more, and better, 
than their master. 

“ I don’t know why happy families don’t 
pay, for they all look at tho cage, and seem as 
pleased as ever ; but there’s poverty or sqme- 
thing in the way, for they don’t seem to havo 
any money. ’VVken I left off last — only a 
month ago — I wasn’t taking 6d, a-day. It 
didn't pay for feeding my little stock. I went 
to firework-making. They aro always busy 
with firework-malang, ready for the 5th of 
November. I’m sick and tired of the other 
affair, and would do anything to get from it; 
but people aro afraid to employ me, ibr they 
! seem to fancy that after being in the streets 
we ore no use for anything. 

“ I’m fond of my littlo stock, and always 
was from a child of dumb animals. I’d a deal 
sooner that anybody hurt me than any of my 
favourites." 

Exhibitor of Birds Aim Mice. 

A STOUT, acute-looking man, whom I found 
in a decently-fumish^ room with his wife, 
gave me an account of this kind of street-exhi- 
bition}— 

I perform," said he, ** with birds and mice, 
in the open oii^ if needful. I was brought up 
I to juggling by my family and friends, but colds 
and heats brought on rheumatism, and I left 
juggling for another branch of the profession ; 
hut 1 juggle a little still. My birds are nearly 
all canaries— a score of them sometimes, 
sometimes less. I have names for them all. 
I have Mr. and Mrs. Caudle, dressed quite in 
character: they quarrel at times, and that’s 
self-taught with them. Mrs. Caudle is not 
noisy, and is. quite amusing. They ride out in 
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a chariot dram by another bird, a goldfinch attached to the touchhole that explodes when 
mule. 1 give him any name that comes into touched. The bird's generally frightened be- 
my head. The goldfinch harnesses himself fore he gets used to gunpowder, and flutters 
to a little wire harness. Mr. and Mrs. Caudle into the body of the cage, but E^er a few times 
and the mule is very much admired by people he don’t mind it. 1 train mice, too, and my 
of taste. Then I have Marshal Key in full mice fetch and carry, like dogs ; and three of 
uniform, and he fires a cannon, to keep up |ihe the little things dance the tight-rope on their 
character. I can't say that he’s holder than hind logs, with balance<poles in their mouths, 
others. I have a little canary called the They are hard to train, but 1 have a secret 
Trumpeter, wIjo jumps on to a trumpet when way, found out by myself, to educate them 
I sound It, and remains there until I’ve done properly. They require great care, and are, 
sounding. Another canaiy goes up a poll, as if onytbdng, tenderer than the birds. I have 
if climbing for a leg of mutton, or any prize at no particular names for the mice. They are 
the top, as they do at fairs, and when he gets all fancy mice, white or coloured. I’ve known 
to the top lie answers me. He climbs fair, four or five in my way in London. It's all a 
toe and lieel— no props to help him along, lottery what I get. For the open-air per- 
These are the principal birds, and they all play formance, the West-end may he flie best, but 
by the word of command, and with the greatest there's little difference. I have been ill seven 
satisfaction and ease to themselves. I use two months, and am just starting again. Then I 
things to train tliem — kindness and patience, can’t work in tlie air in bad weather. I coU 
and neither of these two things must be stinted. 2 Is. a very good week's work ; and to get that, 
The grand difiiculty is to get them to perform every day must be fine— lOj. Caf. is nearer tide 
in the open air without flying away, when mark as an avemge for the year. An order to 
they’ve no tie upon them, as one may say. play at a private house may be extra; they 
1 lost one by its taking flight at Ramsgate, apd give me what they please. My birds * como 
another at Margate. They don’t and can’t do with a whistle, and come with a coll, and come 
anything to teach one another; not in the with a good will, or they won’t do at all’ — for 
least; eveiy bird is on its own account: seeing me. The police don’t meddle with me — or 
another bird do a trick is no good whatever, nothing to notice. A good many of my birds 
I teach them all myself, beginning wiUi and mice die before they reach any perfection— 
them from the nest. I breed most of them another expense and loss of time in my husi- 
myself. To teach them to sing at the ness. Town or country is pretty much the 
word of command is very difficult. I whistle same to me, take it altogether. The watering- 
to the bird to make it sing, and then when places are tlie best in the country, perhaps, for 
it sings I feed, and pet, and fondle it, it’s there people go for pleasure. I don't know 
until it gets to sing without my whistling — any hent place ; if I did I’d stick to it. Lpdies 
understanding m 3 ' motions. Harshness wouldn't and children are my best friends oencrcdl}'.” 
educate any bird whatsoever. I pursue the The performance of tlie birds anfi mice 
same system all through. The bird used to above described is very clever, “ Mr. and 
jump to be fed on the trumpet, and got used Mrs. Caudle ” are dressed in red and blue 
to the sound. To train Marshal Ney to fire his cloaks, trimmed with silver lace and spangles ; 
cannon, I put the cannon first like a perch for while Air. Caudle, with an utter disregard of 
the bird to fly to for his food ; it's fired by stuff propriety, is adorned with a cocked hat. 
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SKILLED AND UNBILLED LABOUR, 


“ Gaubet-Mastbbs.** 

Tbb Cabinet-makers, socially as veil as com- 
mercially considered, consist, like all other 
operatives, of two distinct classes, that is to 
say, of society and non-society men, or, in the 
language of political economy, of those whoso 
wages are regulated by custom and those 
whose earnings are determined by coinpetitiorj. 
The former class numbers between COO and 700 
of the trade, and the latter between 4000 and 
5000. As a general rule I may remark, that I 
find the society-men of every ti*ade comprise 
about one-tcntli of the whole. Hence it fol- 
lows, that if tlie non-society men are neither 
so skilful nor so well-conducted as the others, 
at least they are quite as important a body, 
from the fact that they constitute the main 
portion of the trade. The transition from the 
one class to tlie other is, however, in most 
cases, of a very disheartening character. The 
difference between the tailor at the west end, 
working for better shops at the bettor prices, 
and the poor wretch starving at starvation 
wages for tho sweaters and slop-shops at the 
east end, has already been pointed out. The 
same marked contrast was ^so shown to exist I 
between the society and non-society boot and 
slioeratkers. The carpenters and joiners told 
the same story. There wore found society men 
renting houses of their own — some payhjg as 
much as 70/. a-year — and the non-societymen 
overworked and underpaid, so that a few weeks' 
sickness reduced them to absolute pauperism. 
Nor, I regret to say, can any other tale he told 
of the cabinet-makers ; except it be, that the 
competitive men in this trade are even in a 
worse position than any other. I have already 
portrayed to the reader the difference be- 
tween the liomes of the two classes — the com- 
fort and well-fumishod abodes of the one, and 
the squalor and bare walls of tho other. But 
those who wish to be impressed with the 
social advantages of a fairly-paid class of me- 
chanics should attend a meeting of the Wood- 
carvers’ Society. On the first floor of a small 
private house in Tottenham -street, Tottenham- 
court-road, is, so to speak, the museum of the 
working-men belonging to this branch of the 
cabinet-makers* The walls of the back-room 
are hung round with plaster oasts of some of 
the choicest specimens of the arts, and in the 
front room the table is strewn with volumes of 
v^uable prints and drawings in connexion 
with the craft. Bound this table ore ranged 
the members of the society — some forty or ^ 
fifty were there on the night of my attendance , 


I — discussing the affairs of the trade. Among 
I the collection of Imoks may be found, ** The 
Architectural Oniaments and Decorations of 
Cottingham,” “ The Gothic Ornaments ” of 
Pugin, Tatham's “ Greek Relics," Raphael's 
“Pilaster Ornaments of the Vatican,” Lo 
Pautre's “ Designs,” and Bai>tiste’8 “Collection 
of Flowers,” large size ; while among the casts 
are articles of the same choice description. 
The objects of this society are, in the words of 
the preface to the printed catalogue, “ to euablo 
wood-carvers to co-operaie for Uie advancement 
of their art, and by forming a collection of 
books, prints, and dmwiugs, to afford them 
facilities for self-improvement; also, by the dif* 
fusion of information among its members, to 
assist them in the exercise of their art, as well 
as to enable them to olitain emifioymcnt.” The 
society docs not interfere in the regulation of 
wages in anjr other way than, by the diffusion 
of information among its members, to assist 
tliem in tlie exercise of their art, as well as to 
enable them to obtain employment; so that 
both employers and employed may, by be- 
coming members, promote their own and each 
other’s interests. The collection is now much 
enlarged, and with the additions that have 
been m^e to it, ofiers aid to the members 
which in many cases is invaluable. As a' 
moans of fadhtating the use of this coUeotion, 
the opportunities of boirowing from it have 
been made as general as possible. The meet- , 
ings of the society are held at a place where i 
attendance is unaccompanied by expense ; and 
they are, therefore, says the preface, “ free front 
all objection on account of iadaoements to ex- 
ceed the time required for business.” All 
I this appears to be in the best possible tast^ 
and the attention of the society being still di- 
rected to its improvement, assuredly gives the i 
members, as they say, “ good reason to hope 
that it will become one of which the wood- 
carver may be proud, as affording valuable as- 
sistance, both in the design and execution of 
ony style of wood-carving.” In the whole 
course of my investigatiens 1 have never ex- 
perienced more gratificatioii than 1 did on the 
evening of nl|y visit to this society. The 
membei's all gave evidence, both in manner 
and appearance, of the refining character of 
their ci^ : and it was indeed a hearty relief 
from the scenes of squalor, misery, dirt, vice, 
ignorance, and discontent, with which these 
Inquiries too frequently bring one into con- 
nexion, to find one's self surrounded with an 
atmosphere of beauty, refinement, comfort, in- 
telUgeuce, and ease. 
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The public, generally, ere deplorably znis- 1 
infonned as to the character and purpose of ' 
trade sodeties. The common impression is 
that they are combinations of -worldng-men, 
instituted and maintained solely mth the view 
of exacting an exorbitant rate of wages from 
their employers, and that they are necessarily 
connected with strikes, and with snn^ other I 
savage and silly means of attaining this object, j 
It is my duty, however, to make known that 
the rate of wages which such societies are in- 
stituted to uphold has, with but few exceptions, 
been agreed upon at a conference of both 
masters and men, and that in almost every 
cose I find the members as strongly opposed 
to strikes, as a means of upholding them, as 
the public themselves. But at all events the 
maintenance of the standard rate of wages is 
not the sole object of such societies— the ma- 
jority of them being organised as much for 
the support of the sick and aged as for the 
regulation of the price of labour ; and even in 
those societies whose efforts are confined to 
the latter purpose alone, a considerable sum is 
devoted annually for the subsistence of th^ 
members when out of work. The general 
oabinet-makers, 1 have already shown, have 
contributed towards this object as much as 
1000/. per annum for many years past. It is 
not generally known how largely the community 
hi indebted to the trade ana friendly societies 
of the working classes dispersed throughout 
the kingdom, or how much expense the pubUc 
is saved by such means in the matter of poor- 
ratest alone. 

According to the last Government returns 
there are at present in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, upwards of 89,000 such societies, 
14:, 000 of which are enrolled and 8000 un - 1 
enrolled — the remaining 11,000 being secret 
societies, such as the Odd Eellows, Foresters, 
Druids, Old Friends, and Bechabites. The j 
number of members belonging to these 33,000 
societies is more than three millions. The 
gross annual income of the entire associations 
is 4,980,000/. and their accumulated capital 
11,360,000/. The working people of this coun- 
try, and I believe of this country alone, con- 
triWte therefore to the support of their own 
poor nearly five millions of money every year, 
which is some thousands of pounds more than 
was dispensed in parochial relief throughout 
England and Wales in 1848. Hence it may 
be truly said, that the benefits conferred by 
the trade and friendly societies of the working 
classes are not limited to the individuals re- 
ceiving them, but Ore participated in by every 
ratepayer in the kingdom, for were there no 
such institutions the poor-rates must neces- 
sarily be doubled. 

1 have been thus explicit on the subject of 
trade societies in general, because 1 know 
there exists in the public mind a strong pr-e- 
judice against such institutions, and because 
It is the fact of belonging to some such society 
which invariably distinguishes the better class 


of workmen from the worse. The competitive 
men, or cheap workers, seldom or never are 
members of any association, either enrolled or 
uuenroUed. The consequence is, that when 
out of worl^ or disabled from sickness or old 
age, they are left to the parish to support. It 
is the slop-workers of different trades— 
the cheap men or non-society hands — who 
constitute the great mass of paupers in this 
country. And here lies the main social dis- 
tinction between the workmen who belong to 
societies and those who. do not — the one 
maintain their own poor, the others are left to 
the mercy of the parish. The wages of tho 
competitive men are cut down to a bare sub- 
sistence, so that, being unable to save anything 
from 'their earnings, a few days’ incapacity 
from labour drives them to the workhouse for 
relief. In the matter of machinery, not only 
is the cost of working the en^ne, but the wear 
and tear of the macbme, considered os a neces- 
sary part of the expense of production. With 
the human machine, however, it is different, 
slop-wages being sufficient to defray only the 
cost of keeping it at work, but not to compen- 
sate for the wear and tear of it. Under the 
ollowanoe system of the old poor-law, wages, 
it is well known, were reduced far below sub- 
sistence-point, and tbe workmen were left to 
seek parish relief for the remainder ; and so in 
the slop part of eveiy trade, the underpaid 
workmen wheil sick or aged ore handed over 
to the state to support. 

As an instance of the truth of the above re- 
marks 1 subjoin tbe following statement, which 
has been furnished to mo by the CboirmakeiV 
Society concerning their outgoings 

Average number of members 110. 

Paid to unemployed members 

from 1841 to 1850 . . £1250 10 0 

Do. for insurance of tools . 211 10 6 

Do. do. loss of time by fire . 19 2 8 

Do. do. fbnerals of members . 120 15 0 

Do. do. collections for sick . 60 4 Q 

“ The objects which the London Chairmakers 
have in view by associating in a trade society,** 
says the written statement from which tiio 
above account is extracted, **is to insure, as 
near as possible, one uniform price for the 
work they execute, so that the employer shall 
have a gwautee in making his calculations 
that he will not be charged more or less than 
! his neighbomrs, who employ the same class of 
men : to assist their members in obtaining em- 
ployment, and a just remuneration for the 
work they perform : to insure their tools against 
fire: to provide for their funerals in tho event 
of death: and to relieve their members when 
unemployed or in sickness — the latter being 
effected by paying persons to collect voluntary 
subscriptions for invalid members, such sub- 
scriptions producing on an average 5/. in each 
case. The members have, moreover, other 
modes of assisting each other when in diffi- 
culties." 
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i may as well here subjoin the states ^'nt I 
have received from this society concerning the 
circumstances afi'ecting their business. 

“ Our trade,” say they, in a written commu- 
nication to me, “ has suffered very materially 
from a change wliich took place about 30 
years ago in tlie system of work. Wo were at 
that time chiefly employed by what we term 
‘ trade-working masters,’ who supplied the up- 
holsterers with the fmmes of chairs and sofas ; 
but since then we have obtained our work di- 
rectly from the sellers. At first the change 
was rather beneficial than otherwise. The 
employer and his salesman, however, have 
now, in the greater number of instances, no 
knowledge of Uie manufacturing part of the 
business, and this is ^cry detrimental to our 
interest, owing to their being unacquainted 
with the value of the labour part of the articles^ 
wc make. Moreover, the sidesman scuds all 
the orders he can out of doors to bo made by 
the middlemen, though the customer is led to 
believe that the work is executed on the 
premises, whereas only a portion of it is made 
at home, and that chiefly the odd and out-of- 
the-way work, because the sending of such 
work out of doors would not answer the end of 
cheapness. The middleman, who executes tho 
work away ftom the premises, subdivides the 
labour to such an extent that he is enabled to 
get the articles made much cheaper, as well as 
to employ both unskilful workmen and appren- 
tices. 

“ Placed in tho position where the employer 
gets tho credit of paying us tho legitimate 
price for our labour, it would appear that Tve 
liave no cause of complaint; but, owing to the 
system %f things before stated, as wcU os to 
tiie number of linendrapers, carpet-makers, 
and others, who havo recently entered tlie 
trade -Nvithout having any practical knowledge 
of the business, together with tlie casualty of 
our employment, our social position has become 
scarcely any better, or so good, as that of the 
unskilful or tho dissipated workman, while, 
from the many demands of our fellow-opera- 
tives upon us, in the shape of pecuniary assist- 
ance, wo have a severe struggle to maintain 
anything lilce a respectable footing in the com- 
munity. Tho principal source of regret with 
us is, that the public have no knowledge of the 
quality of the articles they buy. The sellers, 
too, from their want of practical acquaintance 
with the manufacturing pare of the htisiness, 
have likewise an injurious effect upon our 
interests, instead of seconding our efforts to 
keep up a creditable position in society. 

The subjoined is the amount of the capital 
of our society at the present time : — 

“ Property in the iFunds • . ^300 

Out at use 175 

Other available property, in the ) 200 

shape of price-books, &c. ) 

. 1 ^ 075 .” 

Such, then, is the state of the society men 


belonging to the cabinet-makers’ trade. These, 
as 1 before said, constitute tliat portion of the 
workmen whose wages are regulated by custom, 
and it now only remains for me to set forth 
the state of those whose earnings ore deter- 
mined by competition. Here we shall find 
th^t the wages a few years since were from 
three to four hundred per cent better than 
they are at present, 20s. having formerly been 
the jirice paid for making that for which the 
operatives now receive only 5s., and tliis not- 
withstanding that tlio number of hands in the 
London trade from 1831 to 1841 declined 33 
per cent relatively to the rest of the popu- 
lation. Nor can it he said that this extra- 
ordinary depreciation in tho value of tho 
cabinet-makers’ labour has arisen from any 
proportionate decrease in tho quantity of work 
to be done. The number of houses built in 
the metropolis has of late been considerably 
on the increase. Since 1839 there havo been 
200 miles of new streets formed in London, 
no less than 6405 new dwellings having been 
erected annually since that time : and os it is 
but fair to assume that the majority of those 
new houses must have required new furniture, 
it is clear that it is impossible to account for 
the decliiie in the wages of tho trade in 
question upon tho assumption of on equal 
decline in the quantity of Work. How, then, 
are we to explain the fact tliat, while the hands 
havo decreased 33 per cent, and work in- 
creased at a considerable rate, wages a few years 
ago were 300 per cent better than they are at 
present ? The solution of the problem wi^J be 
found in the extraordinary increase that has 
taken place within tho last 20 years of what 
ore c^ed ‘‘garret-masters” in the cabinet 
trade. These garret-masters are a class of 
small “ trade-working masters," supplying both 
capital and labour. They are in manufacture 
what the peasant-proprietors are in agriculture, 
their own employers and their oatti workmen. 
There is, however, this one marked distinction 
between the two classes, — the garret-master 
cannot, like tho peasant-proprietor, eat what 
he produces: the consequence is, that he is 
obliged to convert each article into food imme- 
diately he manufactures it, no matter what 
the state of the market may he. The capital 
of the garret-iqastcr being generally sufficient 
to find him in the materials for manufac- 
ture of only one article at a time, and his 
savings being barely enough for his subsistence 
while he is engaged in putting those materials 
together, he is compelled the moment the 
work is comj^eled to port with it for whatever 
he can get. He cannot afford to keep it even 
a day, for to do so is generally to remain a 
day unfed. Hence, if the market be at all 
slack, he has to force a sale by offering his 
goods at tho lowest possible price. What 
wonder, then, that the necessities of such a 
class of individuals should have created a spe- 
cial race of employers, known by the significant 
name of “ slaughter-house men ? ” or that 
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these, being aware of the inability of the gairet- 
masters to hold out against any offer, no 
matter how slight a remuneration it affords 
for their labour, should continually lower and 
lower their piices until the entire body of the 
oompetitive portion of the cabinet trade is 
sunk in utter destitution and misery? Mofe- 
over, it is well known how strong is the stimu- 
lus among peasant-proprietors, or indeed any 
class working for themselves, to extra prodtm- 
tion. So it is, indeed, with the garret-masters ; 
their industry is indeed almost incessant, and 
hence a greater quantity of work is turned 
out by tlieni, and continually forced into the 
market, than there would otherwise he. What 
though there bo a brisk and a slack season in 
the cabinet-makers’ trade, as in the migority 
of others ? Slack or brisk, the garret-master 
must produce the same excessive quantity of 
goods. In the hope of extricating himself 
from his overwhelming poverty, he toils on, 
roducing more and more ; and yet the more 
c produces the more hopeless does his posi- 
tion become, for the greater the stock that he 
tliriists into the market the lower does the 
price of his labour fall, until at last he and hisi 
own family work for less than he himself 
(vould earn, a few years back, by his own un- 
aided labour. 

Another cause of the necessity of Ithe garret- 
master to part with his goods as soon as made 
Ls the large size of the articles he manu- 
factures, and the consequent cost of convoying 
them from slaughter-house to slaughter-house 
till a purchaser be found. For this purpose a 
von is frequently hired ; and the consequence 
is, that he cannot hold out against the slaugh- 
terer’s offer, even for an hour, without in- 
creasing the expense of carriage, and so vir- 
tually decreasing his gains. This is so well 
known at the slaughter-houses, that if a man, 
after seeking in vein for a fair remuneration 
for his work, is goaded by his necessities to 
call at a shop a second time to accept a price 
which ho had previously refused, he seldom 
obtains what was first offered him. Some- 
times when he has been ground down to the 
lowest possible sum, he is paid late on a.Satur- 
day night with a cheque, and forced to give the 
firm a liberal discount for cashing it. 

For a more detailed account, however, of 
the iniquities practised upon this class of ope- 
ratives, 1 refer the reader to the statements 
given below. It will be there seen that all the 
modes by which work con be produced cheap 
are in full operation. The labqur of appren- 
tices and children is the prevailing means of 
production. I heard of one small trade-work- 
ing master who had as many as eleven appren- 
tices at work for him; and wherever the ope- 
rative is blessed with a family they all work, 
even firom 6 years old. The employment of 
any undue number of apprentices also tends 
to increase the very excess of hands from which 
the trade is suffering; and thus it is, that the 
lower wages become, the lower still they are 


reduced. There are veiy few— some told me 
there were none, hut there are a few who work 
as journeymen for little masters ; but these 
men become little masters in their turn, or 
they must starve in idleness, for their em- 
jdoyment is precarious. These men have no 
time for social intercommunication ; the 
struggle to live absorbs ril their energies, and 
confines all their aspirations to that one en- 
deavour. Their labour is devoted, with the 
rarest exceptions, to the ** slaughter-houses, 
linendrapers, ’polsterers, or warehouses.” By 
all these names 1 heard the shopkeepers who 
deal in furniture of all kinds, as well as drapery 
goods, designated. 

These men work in their own rooms, in 
Spitalfields and Bethnal-green; and somo- 
times two or three men in different branches 
occupy one apartment, and work together 
there. They are a sober class of men, hut 
seem so perfectly subdued by circumstances, 
that they cannot or do not struggle against the 
system which several of them told me they 
Imew was undoing them. 

The subdivisions of this trade I need not 
give, they ore as numerous as the articles of 
the cabinet-maker's calling. 

I have mentioned that the black houses, or 
linendrapers at the west end of London, were 
principally supplied from the east end. In 
the neighbourhood of Tottenham-court-road 
and Oxford-street, for instance, most of my 
readers will have had their attention attracted 
by the dust-coloured appearance of some poor 
worker in wood canying along his skeleton of' 
an easy chair, or a sofa, or a couch, to dispose 
tof in some shop. Often, too, a carter, has to 
»t)e employed for the same purpose, at the rate 
of la. 6d, an hour ; and thus two hours will 
exhaust the very fullest value of a long day’s 
labour. From a furniture-carter of this de- 
scription I received some most shocking de- 
tails of having to **busk” it, as this taking 
about goods for sale is called by those in the 
trade. 

From a pale, feeble-looking man whom I 
met on a Saturday evening at the west end, 
coning a mahogany chiffonier, 1 had the fol- 
lowing statement: — 

I have dragged this chiff)nier with me,’* 
he said, **fi:om Spitalfields, and have been 
told to call again in two hours (it was then 
half-past 7). I am too tired to drag it to 
another linendraper’s, and indeed I shouldn’t 
have so good a chance there ; for if wo go late, 
the manager considers we've been at other 
places, and hell say, < You needn’t bring me 
what others have revised.' I was brought up 
as a general hand at — , but was never in 
society, which is a great disadvantage. 1 feel 
that now. . 1 used to make my 20s. or 26s. 
a-week six or seven years back ; but then I fell 
out of employ, and worked at chair-making 
for a slaughter-house, and so got into the 
system, aid now I can't get out of it. I have 
no time to look about me, as, if I’m idle, I 
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can’t get bread for my family. I have a wife 
and two children. They’re too young to do 
anything; but I can't afford to send them to 
school, except every how and then Id. or 2d. 
a-wcek, and so they may learn to read, per- 
haps. The anxiety I suffer is not to be told. 
I’ve nothing loft to pawn now ; and if I don't 
sell this chiffonier £ must take it back, and 
must go back to a house bare of eveiything, 
except, perhaps, 3s, or 2s, 6d. my wife may 
have earned by raining her health for a tailor’s 
sweater ; and Is. 6d. of that must go for rent. 
I ought to have 21. for this chiffonier, for it’s 
superior mahogany to^he run of such things; 
but 1 ask only 35s., and perhaps may be bid 
28s., and get 30s. ; and it may be sold, perhaps, 
by the linendraper for 3/. 3s. or 3/. 10s. Of 
course we’re obliged to work in the slightest 
manner possible ; but, good or bad, there’s the 
same fa\dt found wdth the article. I have 

* already lost 3^ hours ; and there’s my ivife 
anxiously looking for my return to buy bread 
and a bit of beast's head for to-morrow. It's 
hard to go without a bit o’ meat on Sundays ; 
and, indeed, I must sell at whatever price — it 
don’t matter, and that the linendraper depends 
upon.” 

I now subjoin a statement of a garret-master 

* — a maker of loo tables — ^who was endeavour- 
ing to mako a living by a number of ap. 
prentices : — 

“I’m now 41,” he said, “and for the last 
ten or twelve years have been working for a 
linendraper who Iceeps a slaughter-house. 

Before that I was in a good shop, Mr. 1) ^*8, 

and ^as a general hand, as we were in the fair 
trade. *I have often made my 60s. a-week on 
good work of any kind : now, with three ap- 
prentices to help me, I make only 26s. Work 
grew slack ; and rather than be doing nothing, 
as I'd saved a little money, 1 made loo tables, 
and sold them to a linendraper, a dozen years 
back or so, and so somehow I got into the 
trade. For tables that, eighteen years ago, 1 
liad in a good shop 305. for making, now Sa. is 
paid ; but that’s only in a slaughterer’s own 
factory, when he has one. Pve been told often 
enough by a linendraper, * Make an inferior 
article, so as it's cheap : if it comes to pieces 
in a month, what’s that to you or me?’ Now, 
a 4-foot loo is an average ; and if for profit 
and labour — and it’s near two days’ work — I 
put on 7s., I’m bid 55. less. I’ve been bid less 
than the stuff, and have on occasions been 
forced to take it. That was four years ago; 
and I then found I couldn't possiblv live by 
my own work, and 1 had a wife and four chil- 
dren to keep; so I got some apprentices. I 
have now three, and two of them are stiff 
fellows of 18, and can do a deal of work. For 
a 4-foot loo table 1 have only 11., though 
the materials cost from Us. to 135., and it’s 
about two days’ work. There’s not a doubt of 
it that the linendrapers have brought bad 
work into the market, and have swamped the 
good. For work that, ten or twelve years ago. 


I had 31. 6s. to 31. lOs. from them, I have now 
805. Of course, it’s inferior in quality in pro- 
portion, but it doesn’t pay me half as wtillT I 
know that men like me are cutting one another’s 
throats by competition. Fourteen years ago 
we ought to have made a stand against this 
system ; but, then, wc must live.” 

A pale young man, working in a room wiili 
two others, but in different branches, gave me 
the following account; — 

“1 have been two years making looking- 
glass frames. Before that I was in the general 
cabinet line, but took to this when I was out 
of work. I make frames only; the slaughter- 
houses put in the glasses themselves. If I 
had other work I couldn't afford to lose time 
going from one to another that I wasn’t so 
quick at. 1 make all sizes of frames, from 
nine-sevens to twenty-four-eighteens (nine 
inches by seven, and twenty-four inches by 
eighteen). Nine-sevens are most in demand ; 
and the slaughter-houses give 105. Od. a-dozeu 
for them. Two years back they gave 155. 
All sizes has fallen 85. to 4s. a-dozen. I find 
all* the material. It’s mahogany veneered 
over deoL There’s only five or six alaugliter- 
houses in my way ; but I serve the Italians or 
Jews, and they serve the slaughter-houses. 
There’s no foreigners employed as I’m em- 
ployed. It’s not foreign competition as harms 
us'^it’s home. I almost ask more than I 
mean to take, for I’m always bid less than a 
fair price, and so we haggle on to a bargain. 
The best weeks I haveh^ I cleared 26s. ; but 
in slack times, when I can hardly sell at*all, 
only 12s. Carrying the goods for sale is such 
a loss of time. Tlungs are very bad now ; but 
I must go on making, and get a customer when 
trade is brisker if I can. Glass has rose I5. 
a-foot, and that’s made a slack in the trade, 
for my trade depends greatly on the glass 
trade. I know of no w;omeu employed in my 
trade, and no apprentices. Wo are all littlo 
masters.” 

.1 shall now proceed to the other branch of 
the trade. The remarks I have mt^e con- 
cerning the wretched social condition and 
earnings of fancy cabinet-makers who are in 
society, apply even more strongly to the non- 
society men. The society men ore to be 
found chiefly ft Clerkenwell ; the non-society 
men in Spitalfields and Bethnal Green. With 
these unfortunate workmen there is yet a 
lower deep. The undeipaid men of Glerken- 
well work generally to order, if the payment 
be never so inadequate. But the still more 
underpaid men of Spitalfields work almost 
universeJly on speculation. The Spitalfields 
cabinet-maker finds his own material, which 
he usually purchases of the 'great cabinet- 
makers or the pianoforte-makers, being the 
veneers which are the refuse of their work. 
The supply of the east-end warehousemen is 
derived from little masters — ^men who work at 
their own abodes, and have the assistance of 
their wives and children. It is very rarely 
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that they, or their equally underpaid fellows these last fhur years. When I'm not at work 
in the general cabinet trade, employ an active for a little master, I get stuff of one, and make 
journeyman. Almost every man in the trade a few boxes on my own account, and carry 
works on his own account, finds ins own them out to sell. 1 have often to go three or 
material, and goes “on the busk to the four miles with them ; for there's a house near 
slaughter-houses ” for the chance of a %us- Tottenham-court-rood that will take a few from 
toraer. tae, generally out of charity. When I’m past 

1 found the fancy cabinet-makers certainly worl^ or can’t meet with any,, there’s nothing 
an uninformed class, but patient, temperate, but the workhouse for me." 
and resigned. Some few could neither read The decline which has taken place within 
nor write, and their families were growing up the last tvrenty years in the wages of the 
as iminfoimcd as tho parents. The hawking operative cabinet-makers of London is so 
from door to door of workboxes made by some enormous, and, moreuwsr, it seems so opposed 
of the men themselves, their wives assisting to the principles of political economy, that it 
them with hanvkiug, was far commoner than it becomes of the highest importance in an in- 
is now ; but it is still practised to a smcdl qniry like the present to trace out the cii'cum- 
extent. stances to which this special depreciation is 

1 called on an old couple to whom I was to be attributed. It has been before shown 
referred, as to one of the few parties employed that the number of hands belonging to the 
in working for tho men who suppli<^ the London cabinet trade decreased between 1831 
warehouses. Tlie man's appearance was gaunt and 1841 33 per cent in comparison with tlie 
and wretclied. He had been long unshorn; rest of the metropolitan population ; and that, 
and liis light blue eyes had that duU, half- notwithstanding this falling off, tho w'ork- 
glazed look, which is common to the old w4ien man’s wages in 1831 were at least 400 per 
si)irit-brokeu and half-fed. His room, a small cent better than they are at present ; 20s. 
garret in Spitaltields, for which he paid la. Sd. having formerly been paid for the making 
a- week, was bore of fhruituro, except his work- of articles for which now only 5a. ore given, 
bench and two chairs, whicjh were occui>ied by To impress this fact, however, more strongly 
his wife, who was at work lining the boxes her iii)on tlie reader’s mind, I will cite here a 
husband was malting. A blanket rolled up few of many instances of depreciation that 
was the poor couple’s bed. The wife was ten* have come to my knowledge. “ Twenty years 
years younger tliun her husband. She was ago," said a workman in the fancy cabinet 
very poorly clad in an old rusty black gown, lino, “ I had Od. an inch for the making of 
tattered hero and there ; but she did not look 2Q-inch desks of solid mahogany ; that’s 10^. 
veiy feeble. for the entire article : now I get 2s. id. for 

“ 1 am 63,” tlio man said, and he looked 60, the some tiling. Smaller desks used, to ave- 
and was apiirenticed in my youth to the fancy rage us Cs. each for wages : now tliey don’t 
cabinet trade. I could make 4/. 4s. a-week at bring us more than Is. Ladies’ 12-inch work- 
it by working long hours when I was out of my boxes twenty years ago were 3s. Od, and 4s. 
time, forty-two years back. I have worked a-pieco making; now they are 5d. for the 
chiefiy on workboxes. I didn’t save money — commoner sort and 7d. for those with better 
1 was foolish ; but it was a hard-living and a work.” “ I don’t understand per cents,” said 
hai*d-driiiking time. I’m sorry for it now. another workman, “but this I do know, the 
Tliirty yeoi’s ago things weren’t quite so good, prices that I get have within this twenty years 
hut still very good ; and so they were twenty fallen &om 4s. to 5d,, and in some cases to 
years back. But since the slaughter-houses 4Jd.” 

came in, men liko me has been starving. Here, tlien, we find that wages in the com- 
"Why here, sir, for a rosewood workbox like petitive portion of the cabinet trade — that is 
this, whicli 1 shall get Od. for making, I used among the non -society hands — (the wages of 
to give a brother of mine Gsj^d. for making the society men 1 have before explained ore 
twenty years ago. I’ve been paid 22s. 6<i. regulated, or rather fixed by custom) — were 
years ago for what I now get 2s, Od. for. The twenty years ago 400 per cent better in some 
xnon who employs me now works for a slaugh- cases, and in others no less than 900 per cent 
ter-house; and he must grind me down, or he higher than they are at present, and this 
couldn't serve a slaughter-house cheap enough, while the number of workmen has decreased 
He ^ds materials, and 1 find tools and glue; .as much as one-tliird relatively to the rest of 
have 6s. a-dozen for making these boxes, the population. How, then, is this extraor- 

f Xl can only make a dozen a-weok, and tho dinary diminution in the price of labour to be 
and other odds and ends for them costa accounted for ? Certainly not on the natural 
[ fid. a-doxen. That, with 9d. or lUd. a-week, assumption that the quantity of work has de- 
ls., that my wife may make, as she helps clined in a still greater proportion than the 
ytte in lining, is all we have to live on. We live number of hands to do it, for it has also been 
enticely on tea and bread and butter, when we proved that the number of new houses buUt 
can hotter; never any change — tea, and annually in the metropolis, and therefore the 
UOthmg el^e all day ; never a bit of meat on a quantity of new fiimiture required, has of late 
Sunday. As for 1 haven't spent 4«. on it years increased veiy considerably. 
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In the cabinet trade, the^ we find a collec- 
tion of circumstances at yariunce \vith that law 
of supply and demand by which many suppose 
that the rate of wages is invariably deter- 
3ttined. Wages, it is said, depend upon the 
demand and supply of labour ; and it is com- 
monly assumed tliat they cannot be afiTccted by 
anything else. That they are, however, sul^ 
ject to other influences, the history of the ca- 
binet trade for the last twenty years is a most 
convincing proof, for there we find, that while 
the quantity of work, or in other words, the 
demand for labour, has increased, and the sup- 
ply decreased, wages, instead of rising, have 
suffered a heavy define. By what means, 
then, is this reduction in the price of labour to 
be explained? What other circumstance is 
there affecting the remuneration for work, of 
which economists have usually omitted to take 
cognizance ? The answer is, that wages de- 
pend as much on the distribution of labour as 
on the demand and supply of it. Assuming 
a certain quantity of work to be done, the 
amount of reinuiieratioa coining to each of 
tlie workmen engaged must, of course, be re- 
gulated, not only by the number of hands, but 
by the proportion of labour done by tliem re- 
spectively; that is to say, if thero bo work 
enough to employ the whole of the operatives 
for sixty hours a-week, and if two-tliirds of the 
hands ore supplied with sufilcient to occupy 
them ninety hours in the some space of time, 
then one-third of the trade must be thrown 
fully out of employment:, thus proving that 
there ^nay be surplus labour wi^out any in- 
crease of the population. It may, therefore, 
be safely asserted, that any system of lal>our 
which tends to moke the members of a craft 
produce a greater quantity of woik than usual, 
tends at the same time to over-populate the 
tirade as certainly os an increase of workmen. 
This law may be summed up briefly in tlio ex- 
pression that over-work mokes under-pay. 

Hence the next point in the inquiry is as to 
the means by which the productiveness of ope- 
ratives is capable of being extended. There 
are many modes of effecting this. Some of 
these have been long known to students of 
political economy, while others have been 
made public for rite first time in these letters. 
Under the former class arc included the divi- 
sion and co-operation of labour, as well os the 
“large system of production ; and to the 
latter belongs “ die strapping system,” b^ which 
men are made to get through four times as 
much work as usual, and which I have before, 
described. But tlie most effectual means of 
increasing the productiveness of labourers is 
found to consist, not in any system of super- 
vision, however cogent, nor in any limitation 
of the operations performed by the work- 
people to the smallest possible number, nor 
in the apportionment of the different parts of 
the work to the different capabilities of the 
operatives, hnt in connecting the workman’s 
interest directly with his labour; that is to 


say, by making the amount of his earnings 
depend upon ^e quantity of work done by 
him. This is ordinarily effected in monufin'- 
ture by means of what is called piece-work. 
Almost all who work by the day, or for a fixed 
salafy — ^that is to say, those who labour for tlio 
gain of others, not for their own — have, it has 
been well remarked, “ no interest in doing more 
than the smallest quantity of work that will 
pass as a fhlfilment of the more terms of their 
engagement.” Owing to the insufficient in- 
terest which day-labourers have in the result 
of riieir labour, there is a natural tendency in 
such labour to be extremely ineificicnt — a 
tendency only to be overcome by vigilant sit- 
perintendance (such os is carried on under the 
strax>ping system among the joiners) on the 
part of the persons who are interested in the 
result. The master’s eye is notoriously the 
only security to be relied on. But superintend 
them os you will, day labourers are so much 
inferior to those who work by the piece, that, 
as wo before said, the latter system is pi*ac- 
tisefi in all industrial occupations where the 
work admits of being put out in definite por- 
tions, without involving the necessity of too 
troublesome a surveillance to guard against 
inferiority (or scamping) in the execution. 
But if the labourer at piece-work is made to 
produce a greater quantity than at day-work, 
:and this solely by connecting his own interest 
-with that of his employer, how much more 
largely must tlie productiveness of workmen 
be increased when labouring wholly on tllbir 
own account! Accordingly, it has been inva- 
riably found, that whenever the operative unites 
in himself the double function of capitalist 
aud labourer, molcing up his own materials or 
working on his own proi)crty, his productive- 
ness single-handed is considerably greater 
than can bo attained under the large system 
of production, where all the arts aud appli- 
ances of which extensive capital can avail 
itself are brought into operation. 

Of the industry of working masters or trading 
operatives in manufactures there are as yet no 
authentic accounts. We have, however, ample 
records concerning the indefatigability of their 
agricultural counterparts — the peafumt-propri- 
etora of Tuscany, Switzerland, Germany, aud 
other countries where the labourers are the 
owners of the soil they cultivate. ** In walking 
anywhere in the nrighbourhood of Zurich.” 
says Inglis, in his work on Switzerland, the 
South of Franoe, and the Pyrenees, “ one is 
[ struck with the extraordinary' industry of tho 
I inhabitants. When I used to open my case- 
I ment, bj^tween four and five o'clock in tho 
1 morning, to look out upon the lake and the 
distant Alps, I saw the labourer in the fields ; 
and when I returned from an evening walk, 
i long after sunset, as late perhaps as half-past 
eight, there was ^e labours mowing his grass 
^r tying up his vines.** The same state of 
I thing exists among the iVench peason^ 

[ under the same circumstances. ** The in- 
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dostry of tlie small proprietor,*’ says Arthur 
Young, in his “ Travels in France,” “ were so 
conspicuous and so meritorious, that no com- 
mendation would be too great for it. It was 
sufficient to jjrove that property in land is, of 
all others, the most active instigator to severe 
and incessant labour.’* If, then, this principle 
of working for one’s self has been found to in- 
crease the industry, and consequently the 
productiveness of labourers, to such an extent 
in agriculture, it is but natural that it should 
be attended with the same results in manu- 
factures, and that we should find the small 
masters and the peasant -proprietors toiling 
longer and working quicker than labourers 
sening others rather than themselves. But 
there is an important distinction to be drawn 
between tlie produce of.the peasant-proprietor 
and that of the small master. Toil as dili- 
gently as the little farmer may, since he culti- 
vates tlie soil not for profit, but as a means of 
subsistence, and bis produce contributes di- 
rectly to his support, it follows that his com- 
forts must be increased by his extra-prqduc- 
tion; or, in other words, that the more he 
labours, the more food he obtains. The small 
master, however, producing what ho cannot 
oat, must cfiny liis goods to market and ex- 
change them for articles of consumption. 
Hence, by over- toil he lowers the market 
against himself; that is to say, the moro ho 
laboiu'd the less food he ultimately obtains. 

But not only is it true that over- work mokes 
ugder-pay, but the converse of the proposition 
is e(iually true, that under-pay makes over- 
work ; that is to say, it is true of those trades 
where the system of pieco-work or small mas- 
tership admits of the operative doing the 
utmost amount of work that he is able to 
accomplish, for tho workman in such cases 
seldom or never thinks of reducing his ex- 
penditure to his income, hut rather of in- 
creasing his labour, so as still to bring his 
income, by extra production, up to liis expen- 
diture. This brings, us to another important 
distinction which it is necessary to make 
between the peasant-proprietor and the small 
master. The little farmer cannot increase his 
produce by devoting a less amount of labour 
to each of tho articles; th^t is to say, he 
cannot scamp his work without diminishing 
his future stock. A given quantity of labour 
must be used to obtoin a given amount of 
produce. None of the details can be omitted 
without a diminution of the result: scamp the 
ploughing and there will be* a smaller crop. 
In manufactures, however, the result is vexy 
•different. There one of the principal means I 
•of increasing the productions of a particular I 
trade, and of the cabinet trade especially, is I 
by decreasing the amount of work in each | 
article. Hence, in such coses, all kinds ofi 
schemes and impositions are resorted to to 
make the unskilled labour equal to the skilled, 
and thus the market is glutted with riop pro- 1 
ductions till the honourable part of the trade, I 


both workmen and employers, are ultimately 
obliged to resort to the some tricks as the rest. 

There were, about twenty years ago, a nu- 
merous lody of tradesmen, who were em- 
ployers, though not workmen to the general 
public, known as “trade-working masters.” 
These men, of whom there are still a few, con- 
fined their business solely to supplying the 
trade. They supplied tho greater establish- 
ments where there were showrooms with a 
cheaper article than the proprietors of those 
greater establishments might be able to have 
had manufactured on their own promises. 
They worked not on speculation, hut to order, 
and were themselves employers. Some em- 
ployed, at a busy time, from twenty to forty 
hands, all working on their premises, which 
were merely adapted for making, and not for 
selling or showing furniture. There are still 
such trade-working masters, the extent of their 
business not being a quarter what it was; 
neither do they now generally adhere to tlie 
practice of having men to work on their pre- 
mises, but they give out the material, which 
I their journeymen make up at their own abodes. 

“About twenty years ago,” said an experi- 
enced man to me, “ 1 dare say the small mas- 
ters formed about a quarter of the trade. The 
slacker trade becomes, the more the small 
masters increase; that’s because they can’t get 
other work to do ; and so, rather than starve, 
they begin to got a little stuff of their own, 
and make up things for themselves, and sell 
them as best they can. Tho great increase of 
the small masters was when trade beevame so 
dead. When was it that we used to h^ve to go 
about so with our things? About hve yean 
since, wasn’t it ? ” said he, appealing to one of 
his sons, who was at work in the same room 
witli him. “Yes, father,” replied tho lad, 
“just after the railway bubble ; nobody wanted 
anything at all then.” The old man continued 
to say, — “The greater part of the men that 
couldn’t get employed at the regular shops 
then turned to making up things on their ac- 
count ; and now, I should say, lliero’s at least 
one half working for themselves. About twelve 
years ago masters wanted to cut the men down, 
and many of the hands, rather than put up 
with it, took to making up for themselves. 
Whenever there’s a decrease of wages there’s 
always an increase of small masters ; for it’s 
not imtil men can’t live comfortably by their 
labour that they take to malring tilings on 
their own account.” 

I now come to the amount of capital re- 
quired for an operative cabinet-muker to begin 
business on his own account. 

To show the readiness with which any youth 
out of his time, as it is called, can start in 
trade as a garret cabinet master, I have learned 
the following particulars : — This lad, when not 
living with his friends, usually occupies a gar- 
ret, and in this he constructs a rude bench 
out of old materials, which may cost him 2s, 
If he be penniless when he ceases to be an 
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apprentice, and can get no work as a joumey- 
' man, which is nearly always the case> for 
reasons I have before stated, he assists ono- 
I tlier garret>master to make a bedstead, per> 

I haps; and the establishedjgarret-master car- 
I rios two bedsteads instead of one to the 
slaughter-house. The lad’s share of the pro- 
ceeds may be about 6s. ; and out of that, if his 
i needs will permit him, he buys the article, 
and so proceeds by degrees. Many men, to 
start themselves, as it is called, have endured, 

1 am informed, something like starvation most 
patiently. The tools are generally collected 
by degrees, and often in the last year of ap- 
prenticeship, out of the boy’s earnings. They 
are seldom bought first-hand, but at the ma- 
rine-store shops, or at the second-hand fiir- 
niture brokers* in the New Cut. The pur- 
chaser grinds and sharpens them up at any 
friendly workman’s where he can meet with 
tlio loan of a grindstone, and*puts new handles 

• to thorn hirnseif out of pieces of waste wood. 
10 s. or even 5s. thus invested has started a 
man ^vith tools, while 20s. has accomplished it ; 
in what might be considered good style. In 
some cases the friends of the boy, if they are 
not poverty-stricken, advance him fi:om 40s. to 
50s. to begin with, and ho must then shift for 
himself. 

When a bench and tools have been obtained, 
the young master buys such material as his 
means afford, and sets himself to work. If he 
has a few shillings to spare he makes himself 
a sort of bedstead, and buys a rug or a sheet 
and a liitlo bedding. If he has not the means 
to do so ];,e sleeps on shavings stuffed into an 
old sack. In some few coses he hires a bench 
alongside some other garret-master, but the 
aiTangement of two or three men occupying one 
room for their labom is more frequent when 
the garrets where the men sleep are required 
for their wives’ labour in any distinct business, 
or when the articles the men make are too 
I cumbrous, like wardrobes, to be carried easily 
down the narrow stairs. 

A timber merchant, part of whose business 
consists in selling material to litUe masters, 
gave me two instances, within his own know- 
ledge, of journeymen beginning to manufacture 
on their own account 

A fan <7 cabinet-maker had 3s, 3d, at his I 
command. With this he purchased material 
for a desk as follows : — I 

3 ft. of solid f mahogany . . . 1«. Qd, 

2 ft of solid f cedar for bottom, &c, . 0 6 

Mahogany top 0 3 

Bead cedw for interior • . .06 

lining 0 4 

Lock and key (no ward to lock) . .02 

Hinges 0 1 

Glue and springs . . . . 0 H 


2 Ilk 

The making of the desk occupied four hours, 
as he bestowed extra pains upon it, and he 


sold it to a slaughterer for 3s. 3d. He tlien 
broke his fast on bread and water, bought 
material for a second dosk and wont t«j work 
again, and so he proceeds now; toiling and 
half-starving, and struggling to get 20 s. o-head 
of tlw world to buy more wood at one time, 
and not pause so often in his work. •* Per- 
haps,’’ said my‘ informant, “he'll marry, as 
most of the ^all masters do, some foolish 
seivant-of-all-work, who has saved 31. or 41., 
and that will be his capital." 

Another general cabinet-maker commenced 
business on dOs., a port of which he expended 
in the material for a 4-foot chest of drawers. 

3 it. 6 inches of cedar for ends . . 4s. Od. 

Sets of mahogany veneers for three 104 
big and two little drawers / 

Drawer sweep (deal to' veneer thel „ « 

front upon) . . . > ^ 

Veneer for top 13 

Extras ( any cheap wood) for inside 1 5 q 

of drawers, portidoniiig, &c. / 

5 locks 18 

8 kndbs, Is., glue, sprigs, &c. . .14 

Set of four turned feet, beech-stained 1 3 


19 7 

For the article when completed ho rccdix'ed 
25s., toiling at it for 27 or 29 hours. The 
tradesman from whom L derived this informa- 
i tion, and who was familiar with every branch 
of the trade, calculated that three-fifths of the 
working cabinet-makers of London make far 
the warehouses — in other words, that there are 
3000 small masters in the trade. The most 
moderate computation was that the number so 
employed exceed one half of the entire body of 
tho 5000 metropolitan journeyman. 

The next point in this inquiry is concerning 
the industry and productiveness of this class 
of workmen. Of over-work, as regards ex- 
cessive labour, and of over-production from 
scamped workmanship, I heard the following 
accounts which different, operatives, both in 
the fancy and general cabinet trade concurred 
in giving, while some represented tbo labour 
os of longer duration by at least an hour, and 
some by two hours a day, than I have stated. 

I The labour of* the men who depend entirely 
on the slaughter-houses for the purchase of 
their articles, with all the disadvantages that I 
described in a former letter, is usually seven 
days a week the year through. That is seven 
days — for Sunday- work is all but universal — 
each of 13 hours, or 91 hours in all, while the 
established hours of labour in tho honourable 
trade are six days of the week, each of 10 hours, 
or 60 hours in all. Thus 50 per cent is added 
to ^e extent of the production of low-priced 
cabinet work merely from over-hours, but in 
some cases I heard of 15 hours for seven days 
in the week, or 105 hours in all. The except 
tions to this continuous toil are from one to 
three hours once or twice in the week, when 
the workman is engaged in purchasing his 
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material of a timber merchant, who sells it in 
small qnantitieR, and from six to eight hours 
when he is employed in conveying his goods 
to a warehouse, or from warehouse to ware- 
house for sale. Concerning the hours of labour 
1 had the following minute particulars from a 
garret-master who was a chairmaker. * 

“ I work from 0 every morning to 9 at night 
— some work till 10 — 1 breaki^st at 8, which 
stops me for 10 minutes. I can brealriast in 
less time, but it’s a rest; my dinner takes me 
say 20 minutes at tbe outside, and my tea 8 
minutos. All the rest of the time I’m slaving 
at my bench. How many minutes’ rest is that, 
sir ? *38. Well, say three-quarters of an hour, 
and tliat allows a few sucks at a pipe when 1 
rest ; but I can smoke and work too. 1 have 
only one room to work and eat in, or I should 
lose more time. Altogether I labour 141- hours 
every day, and I' must work on Sundays at 
least 40 Sundays in the year. One may as 
well work as sit fretting. But on Sundays I 
only work till it’s dusk, or till five or six in 
summer. When it’s dusk I take a walk ; I’m 
not well-dressed enough for a Sunday* walk 
when its light, and I can’t wear my apron very 
well on that day to hide patches. But there’s 
eight hours that I reckon I tako up every week 
in ^ncing about to the slaughterers’. I’m 
satilteed that I work very nearly 100 hours a- 
week the year through, deducting the time 
taken up by tho slaugiiterers and buying stuff 
— say eight hours a-week, it gives more than 
90 hours a-week for my work, and there’s 
lAindreds labour as hard as I do just for a 
crust.” 

This excessive toil, however, is hut one ele- 
ment of over-production. Scamping adds at 
least 200 per cent to the productions of the 
cabinet-moor’s trade. I have ascertained 
several cases of this over-work from scamping, 
and adduce two. A very quick hand, a little 
master, working as he called it “ at a slaughter- 
ing pace" for a warehouse, made 00 plain 
writing desks in a week of 90 hours, whilst a 
first-rate workman, also a quick hand, mode 18 
in a week of 70 hours. 'The scamping hand 
said he must work at the rate he did to make 
145. a-week from a slaughter-house, and so 
used to such stylo of work had he become, tliat 
though a few years back he did west-end work 
in the best style, he could not now make 18 
desks in a week, if compelled to finish them in 
the style of excellence ^splayed in the work of 
the journeyman employed for the honourable 
trade. Perhaps, he added, he couldn’t make 
them in that style at all. The frequent use of 
rosewood veneers in the fancy cabinet, and 
their occasional use in the general cabinet 
trade, gives, I was tol(^, ^reat facilities for 
scamping. If, m his haate, the scamping hand 
injure the veneer, or if it has bee^ originally 
faulty, he takes a mixture of gam shellac and 
'^eolaor,** (colour being a composition of 
YenetUoi red and lamp black) wluch he has 
already by him, mbs it over the damaged part, 


smooths it \vith a slightly heated iron, and so 
blends it with the colour of the rosewood that 
the warehouseman does not detect the fiow. 
Indeed, I was told that very few warehousemen 
are judges of the fumituro they bought, and 
they only require it to look well enough for 
sale to the public, who know even less than 
themselves. In the general cabinet trade I 
I found the same ratio of scamping, compared 
with the products of skilled labour in the 
honourable trade. A good workman made a 
4-foot mahogany chest of drawers in five 
days, worldng the regular hours, and receiviftg 
at piece-work price 35s. A scamping hand 
marie five of the same size in a week, and hod 
time to carry them for sale to the warehouses, 
wait for their purchase or refusal, and buy 
material. ^ But for the necessity of doing tMs 
the scamping hand could have mr^de sevein in 
the 91 horn’s of his week, of course in a very 
inferior manner.. They would hold together 
for a time, I Avas assured, and that was all ; 
but tbe slaughterers cared only to have them 
viewy and cheap. These two cases exceed the 
average, and 1 have cited them to show what 
can be done under the scamping system. 

I now come to show Iioav this scamp work 
is executed, that is to say, by wbAt helps or 
assistants when such are employed. As in all 
trades where lowness of wages.is the rule, the 
apprentice system prevails among the cheap 
cabinet- workers. It prevails, however, among 
the garret-masters, by very many of them 
having one, two, three, or, four apprentices, 
and so the number of b6ys thus employed 
through the whole trade is considerable. This 
refei’s principally to the general cabinet trade. 
In the fancy trade the number is greater, as 
the boys’ labour is more readily available, but 
in this trade the greatest number of apprentices 
is employed by such warehousemen as are 
manufacturers, as somfi at the east end are — 
or rather by the men that they constantly keep 
at work. Of these men one has now 8, and 
another 14 boys in his service, some appren- 
ticed, some merely engaged and discharged at 
pleasure. A shaip boy, thus apprenticed, in 
six or eight months becomes handy, but four 
out of five of the workmen thus brought up 
can Jo nothing well but their own particular 
branch, and tliat only well as far as celerity, in 
production is considered. 

I have before alluded to the utter destitution 
of the cheap workers belonging to the cabinet 
trade, and I now subjoin the statement of a 
man whom I found lost winter in the Asylum 
' for the Houseless JPoor. 

“ 1 have been out of work a twelvemonth, as 
near as I can reckon. Wlicn I was in work I 
Avas sometimes at piece-work and sometimes 
at day-work. When I first' joined the trade 
(I never served my time, my brother learnt 
me) there was plenty of work to do. For this 
lest twelvemonth I have not been able to get 
anything to do, not at my own trade. I have 
made up one dozen of mahogany dbairB on my 
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own account. The wood and labour of them 
cost me 1/. 5s., I had to pay for a man to do 
the carving and sweeping of them, and I had 
to give 1/. for the wood. I could get it much 
cheaper now, but then 1 didn't know anything 
about the old broken ship-wood that is now 
used fur furniture. The chairs I made I had 
to sell at a sacrifice. I was a week making 
ilicm, and got only 2^. for the derzen when 
tlicy wore done. By right I should have had 
at least 50s. for them, and that would have left 
25s. for my week's work, but as it was I had 
only 155. clear money, and I have worked at 
them much harder than is usual in the trade. 
There are two large houses in London that are 
j making large fortunes in this manner. About 
I a fortnight after I found out tliat I couldn’t 
possibly get a living at this work, and as I 
j didn't feel inclined to make tlio fortunes of the 
: largo houses by stai-ving myself, X gave up 

: w'orking at chair-making on my own account. 

I then made a few clothes-horses. I kept at 
I that for about six months. I hawked them in 
i the streets, hut 1 was half-stan’ed by it. Some 

i days 1 sold them, and some I was without 
I taking a penny. I never in one day got rid of 
j more than half-a-dozen, and they brought 3s., 
i out of which there was the wood and the other 

j materials to pay for, and they would he Is. Qd. I 

j at least. If I could get rid of two or three in a | 

! day I thought X did pretty well, and my profit 

on these was about Orf., not more. At last I 
became so reduced by the work tliat I was not 
able to buy any more wood, and the week after 
that J was forced to quit my lodging. I owed 
three weeks’ rent, at Is. Orf. a week, and -was 
tumerf out in consequence. I had no things 
for them to' seize, they had all gone long be- 
fore. Then I was thrown upon the streets, I 
had no friends (my brothers are both out of 
the coimtiy) and no home. I was sleeping 
about anywhere I could. I used to go and sit 
at the coffee-houses where I knew my mates 
were in tho habit of going, and they would 
give me a bit of somctliiug to oat, and make a 
collection to pay for a bed for me. At last 
tliis even began to fail mo, my mates could do 
no more for me. Then I applied to some of 
the unions, hut they refused to admit me into 
the casual ward on account of my not being a 
ti*aveller. I was a whole week walking in the 
' streets without ever lying to rest. I used to 
go to Billingsgate to get a nap for a few 
minutes, and then 1 used to have a doze now 
and then on a door-step and under the railway 
arches. At this time 1 had scaix;oly any food 
at all, not even bread. At last 1 was fairly 
worn out, and being in the neighbourhood, 1 
applied at St. Luke's, and told them 1 was 
starving. They said they could do nothing for 
TOe, and advised mo to apply at the Houseless 
i'oor Asylum, I did so, and was admitted 
directly. I have been four nights in the 
^ylum already, and I don't know what I shall 
do when I leave. My tools are all gone ; they 
are sold, and I have no moneyito buy new ones. 
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There are hundreds in the Irado like me, ^vRlk- 
ing about tho streets with nothing to do and 
no nlacc to put their heads in.” 

f shall now conclude with the following 
statement as to the effects produced by the 
slon cabinet business upon the honourable 
part of the trade. I derived my information 

from Mr. , one of tho principal masters at 

the west-end, and who has the highest charac- 
ter for consideration for his men. Since tho 
establishment of slaughter-houses, and aptly 
indeed,” said my informant, “ from my know- 
ledge of then' effects upon the workmen, have 
they been named — tho demand for articles of 
tho best cabinet-work, in tlie manufacture of 
which the costliest woods and the most skilled 
labour London can supply aro required, has 
diminislied upwards of 25 per cent. Tlio de - 
mand, moreover, continues slill to diminish 
gradually. Tho result is obvious. Only threo 
men are now employed in this trado iu lieu of 
four as formerly, and tho men displaced may 
swell the lists of the underpaid, and even of the 
sl<^-workers. Tho expense incurred by some 
of the leading masters in the honourable trado 
is considerable, and for objects tho designs of 
which inferior masters pirate from us. Tho 
designs for new styles of furniture add from 
5 to 10 per cent to the cost of tho most elabo- 
rate articles that we manufacture. Tho first 
time any of these novel designs comes to tho 
hammer by the sale of a gentleman’s effects 
they aro certain of piracy, and so tho pattern 
descends to the slaughter-houses. These 
I great houses are frequently offered prices, land 
by very wealthy persons, that are an insult to 
a tradesman wishing to pay a fair price to 
his workmen. For instance, for an 8-foot 
mahogany bookcase, after a new design, and 
made to the very best style of art, the material 
being the choicest, and everything about in 
admirable keeping, tho price is 50 guineas. * O 
dear! ’ some rich customer will say, ‘ 50 guineas ! 
I’ll give you 20, or, indeed, I’ll give you 25.”’ 
(I afterwards heard fi;om a journeyman that 
this would ho tho cost of the labour alone.) 
The gentleman I saw spoke highly of the in- 
telligence and good conduct of the men em- 
ployed, only society men being at work on his 
premises. feared that the slop-trade, if 
not checked, would moro and more swamp the 
honourable trade. 

Thb Doll’s-Evb Maseb. 

A CURIOUS port of the street toy business is 
tho sale of dolls, and especially that odd 
branch .of it, doll's-eyo making. There are 
only two persons following this business in 
London, and by tho most intelligent of those 
I was furnished with tho following curious 
information 

** I make^ all kinds of eyes," tho eye-monu- 
meturer said, “ both dolls’ and human eyes ; 
binls’ eyes are mostly manufactured in Bir- 
zxunghoin, and as you say, sii*, bulls’ eyes at 
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the confcctioner'f?. Of dolls* eyes there arc 
two sorts, tho common nnd the naturnl, as we 
call it. The common arc sim])ly small hollow 
glass spheres, made of white enamel, and eo- 
loured either black or blue, for only two 
colours of these are made. The betteniKjgt 
dolls’ eyes, or tin? iiatui’al ones, are made in a 
superior manner, but after a similar fashion 
to tho commoner sort. The price of the 
common black and blue dolls’ eyes is five 
shillings for twelve dozen pair. We make 
very few of the bettennost kind, or natural 
eyes for dolls, for tho price of those is about 
fourpcnce a pair, but they are only for the 
veiy best dolls. Average it throughout Uie 
yeai', a journeyman doll’s-eyo maker earns 
about thirty shillings a-week. The common 
dollb* eyes wore twelve shillings tho twelve 
dozen pjiirs twenty-five years ago, but now 
llioy are only five shillings. 'Die decrease of 
the price is owing to corapelition, for though 
there are only two of us in the trade in 
London, still the other party is always push- 
ing his eyes and underselling our’n. 1mm®- 
diaU'ly the demand ceases at all, ho goes 
round tho trade with his eyes in a box, and 
offers them at a lower figure than in the 
regular season, and so the prices have been 
falling every year. There is a brisk and a 
slack season in our business, as well as in 
most others. After the Christmas holidays 
up to March wo have generally little to do, 
but from that time eyes begin to look up 
a bit, nnd tho business remains pretty good 
till tho end of October. Where wo make one 
pair of eyes for home consumption, wc make 
ten for exportation; a great many eyes go 
ubro.ad. Yes, I suppose wo should he soon 
over-populated with dolls if a great number of 
them were not to emigrate every year. The 
annual increase of dolls goes on at on alarm- 
ing rate. As you say, sir, tho yearly rate of 
mortality must be very high, to be^ sure, but 
still it’s nothing to the rate at which they arc 
brought into the world. They can't moke 
wax dolls in America, sir, so we ship off a 
great many there. The reason why they 
can’t produce dolls in America is owing to the 
climate. Tho wax won't sot in very hot wea- 
ther, and it cracks in extreme«cold. I knew 
a party who went out to the United States to i 
start as doll-maker. Ho took several gross of 
my eyes with him, but he couldn't succeed. 
Tho eyes that We moke for Spanish Ameiica 
are oil block. A blue-eyed doU wouldn’t sell 
at all there. Hero, however, no^ng but blue 
eyes goes down ; that’s because it’s the colour 
of the Queen's eyes, and she sets the foushion j 
in our eyes as in other things. Wo make the j 
same kind of eyes for the gutta-pcrclia dolls ! 
as for the wax. It is true, the gutta-percha 
complexion isn’t particularly clear ; neverthe- 
less, tho eyes I make for the washable faces 
are all of the , natural lint, and if the gutta- 
percha dolls look rather bilious, why I ain’t a 
going to make my eyes look bilious to match. 


“I also make human eyes. Those are two 
cases ; in tlie one I have black and hazel, and 
in tho other blue and grey.” [Hero the man 
took tho lids off a couple of boxes, about 
as big as binnacles, that stood on the table : 
they each contained 190 different eyes, and so 
like nature, that the effect produced upon a 
person unaccustomed to tho sight was nu^st 
peculiar, ami far from pleasant. The whf)le 
of the 360 optics all seemed to bo staring 
directly at the spectator, and occasioned a 
feeling somewhat similar to tho bewilderment 
one experiences on suddenly becoming an 
object of general notice ; as if the eyes, indeed, 
of a whole lecture-room were crammed into a 
few square inches, and all turned full upon 
you. The eyes of tho whole world, as wo 
say, Htorolly appeared to he fixed upon one, 
and it was almost impossible at first to 
look at them without instinctively averting 
the head. The hundred eyes of Argus wero 
positively insignificant in comparison to the 
360 belonging to tlie human eye-maker.] 
“ Here you see are the ladies’ eyes,” ho con- 
tinued, toldng one from tho bluc-eye tray, 
“ You see there’s more sparkle nnd brillinnco 
about them than the gentlemen’s. Hero’s 
two different ladies’ eyes; they belong to fine- 
looking young women, both of them. When 
a lady or gentleman comes to us for an eye, 
we are obliged to have a sitting just like a 
portrait-painter. We take no sketch, but 
study the tints of the perfect eye. There ai*a 
a number of eyes como over from Franco, hut 
these ore generally what wc call misfits ; they 
are sold cheap, and seldom match tlie other 
eye. Again, from not fitting tight ov^t tho 
ball like those that are made expressly for tho 
person, they seldom move ‘ consentaneously,* 
as it is termed, with the natural eye, and have 
therefore a very unpleasant and fixed stare, 
worse almost than tho defective eye itself* 
Now, the eyes we make move so freely, and 
have such a natural appearance, that I can 
assure you a gentleman who hod one of his- 
from mo passed nine doctors without tho; 
deception being detected. 

“ There is a lady customer of mine who has- 
been married three years to her husb.and, and 
l' believe ho doesn’t know that she has a false 
eye to this day. 

“ The generality of persons whom wo serve 
take out their eyes when they go to bed, and 
sleep with them either under their pillow, or 
else in a tumbler of water on tho toilet- table 
at their side. Most married ladies, however, 
never take their eyes out at all. 

“ Some people wear out a false eye in half 
tho time of others. This doesn’t arise from 
tho greater use of them, or rolling them about, 
but from tho increased secretion of tho tears, 
which act on the false eye like acid on metal, 
and so corrodes and roughens the surface. 
This jroughness produces inflammation, and 
then a new eye becomes necessary. Tho 
Scotch lose a ^at many eyes, why 1 cannot 
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say ; and the men in this country lose more 
eyes, nearly two to one. We generalJy make 
only one eye, but X did once make two false 
eyes for a widow lady. She lost one liist, and 
wo repaired the loss so well, that on her 
losing the other eye she got us to make her a 
second. 

“ False eyes are a great charily to servants. 
If they lose an eye no one will engage them. 
In Paris there is a charitable institution for 
tlio supply of false eyes to the poor; and I 
really think, if there was a similar establish- 
ment in this country for furnishing artificial 
eyes to those whoso bread depends on their 
looks, like servants, it would do a great deal 
of good. We always supplies eyes to such 
people at half-price. My usual price is 2/. 2«. 
for one of my best eyes. That eye is a couple 
of guineas, and as fine on eye as you would 
wish to SCO in any young woman’s head. 

“ I suppose wo make from 300 to 400 false 
eyes every yciu:. The great art in making 
a false eye is in polishing the edges quite 
smooth. Of dolls’ eyes we make about COOO 
dozi'n pairs of the common ones every year. 
1 take it that there are near upon 24,000 
dozen, or more than a quarter of a million, 
pairs of all sorts of dolls' eyes made annually 
in London.” 


THE CO.VL.HEAVERS. 

Tn^ transition from the artisan to the 
labourer is curious in many respects. In 
passhig from the skilled operative of tho west- 
end tl; the unskilled workman of tlie eastern 
quarter of Loudon, the moral and intellectual 
change is so great, that it seems as if we were 
in a new laud, and among another race. The 
artisans are almost to a man red-hot poli- 
ticians. They are sufficiently educated and 
tlioughtful to have a sense of their importance 
in the State. It is true they may entertain 
exaggerated notions of their natural rank and 
ositioii in the social scale, but at least they 
ave read, and reflected, and argued upon the 
subject, and their opinions are entitled to con- 
sideration. The political character and senti- 
ments of tho working classes appear to mo 
to be a distinctive feature of the age, and they 
are a necessary consequence of the dawning 
intelligence of tho mass. As their minds ex- 
pand, they are naturally led to take a more 
enlarged view of their calling, and to contem- 
plate their labours in relation to the whole 
framework of society. They begin to view 
their class, not as a mere isolated body of 
workmen, but as an integral portion of the 
nation, contributing their quota to tho general 
welfixrc. If property has its duties as well as 
its rights ; labour, on the other hand, they say, 
has its rights as well as its duties. The 
artisans of London seem to be generally well- 
informed upon these subjects. That they ex- 
press their opinions violently, and often 


savagely, it is my duty to acknowledge ; hut 
that they are the unenlightened and unthink- 
ing body of people that they are generally 
considered by those who never go among 
them, and who see them only as “ the dan- 
gerous classes,’’ it is my duty also to deny. So 
faf as my experience has gone, I am bound to 
confess, that I have found the skilledlabourei’s 
of tho metropolis the very reverse, both 
morally and intellectually, of what tho popular 
prejudice imagines them. 

The unskilled labourers are a different class 
of people. As yet they are as unpolitical as 
footmen, and instead of entertaining violent 
domorratic opinions, they appear to have no 
political opinions whatever; ^r, if they do 
possess any, they ratlier lead towards tlie 
maintenance of things as they arc,” than 
towards the ascendancy of the worldng people. 
I have lately been investigating the state of 
the coalwhippers, and these reflections aie 
forced upon me by the marked difference in 
the character and sentiments of these people 
from those of the operative tailors. Among 
the latter class there appeared to be n general 
bias towards the six points of the Charter ; but 
the former were extremely proud of their 
having turned out to a man on the 10th of 
April, 1848, and become special constables for 
the maintenance of law and order on the day 
of the great Chartist demonstration. As to 
which of these classes are the better members 
of the state, it is not for me to offer an opinion ; 
I merely assert a social fact. Tho artisans of 
the metropolis are intelligent, and dissatfkficd 
with their political position : tho labourers of 
London appear to be the reverse ; and in pass- 
ing from one class to the other, the change 
is so curious and striking, that the ]>hciio- 
menon deserves at least to be recorded in this 
place. 

Tho labourers, in point of numbers, rank 
second on the occupation-list of the metro- 
polis. The domestic servants, as a body of 
people, have the first numerical position, being 
aS many 168,000, wliife the labourer are less 
than one-third that number, or 50,000 strong. 
They, however, are nearly twice as many as 
the boot and shoemakers, who stand next upon 
the list, and n^uster 28,000 individuals among 
them ; and they are more tlian twice as many 
as the tailors and breeches-inakers, who are 
fourth, in regard to their number, and count 
23,500 persons. After these come tho mil- 
liners and dressmakers,, who ore 20,000 in 
number. * 

According to tho Criminal Returns of the 
metropolis (for a copy of which I am indebted 
to the courtesy of a gentleman who expresses 
himself most anxious to do all in his power to 
aid tho inquiry), the labourers occupy a most 
unenviable pre-eminence in police histoiy. 
One in every twenty-eight labourers, according 
to these returns, has a predisposition for sim- 
ple larceny : the average for the whole popula- 
r tion of London is one in every 2G6 individuals ; 
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so that the labourers may ho said to he more 
than nine times as dishonest as the generality 
of people resident in the metropolis. In 
drunkenness they orcupy tlie same prominent 
position. One in every twenty-two individuals 
' of the lahouriiig class was charged with being 
intoxicatOil in the jear 1848; whereas *tho 
average iiuinhcr of drunkards in the whole 
populatit)!! of London is one in every 1 13 indi- 
\'iduals. Nor are they less pugnaciously in- 
clined; one in every tweutj’^-six having been 
charged wdth a common assault, of a more or 
less aggravated form. The labourers of Lon- 
don are, tliercfore, nine times as dishonest, 
live limes as drunken, and nine times as 
savage as tlnfrcist of the community. Of the 
state of their education as a body of people 1 
have no similar means of judging at present; 
nor am I in a jjosition to test their im- 
•ijovidencc or their poverty in the same con- 
clusive manner. Taking, however, the Govern- 
ment returns of the number of labourer 
i located iu the different unions throughout the 
country at the time of taking the last census, 
I find that one in every 140 of the class were 
paupers ; while the average for all England 
andlVnloswas one in every 159 persons: so 
that, while the Government returns show the 
labourers generally to bo cxtraordinaiily dis- 
lioncst, drunken, and pugnacious, their vices 
cannot lie nsenbed to the poverty of their coll- 
ing ; for, compared with other occupations, 
their avocation appears to produce fewer 
paupers than the generality of employments. 

Of the moral and prudential qualities of the 
coalwhippers and coulporters, as a special por- 
tion of the labouinng population, the crude, 
undigested, and essentially unscientific cha- 
racter of all the Government returns will not 
allow mo to judge. Even the Census affords 
us little or no opportunity of estimating the 
numbers of the class. The only infonnation 
to bo obtained from that document — whose I 
insufficiency is a national disgrace to us, for 
there the trading and, working classes arc all 
I jumbled together in the most perplexing 
confusion, and the occupations classified in a 
manner that w(inld shame the merest tyro in 
logic — is the followng : — 

I Of coal and colliery agents and factors 

there arc in London . , . IG 

Ditto dealers and niGrcliants . . . 1541 

Ditto labourers, heavers, and porters 1700 

Ditto meters 130 

Total in the coal trade in London . 3393 

Deduct from this the number of mer- 
chants from the London Post Office 
Directory 50rj 

Hence tlio coal labourers in the 
metropolis amount to . , . 2828 

But this is far from being an accurate result. 


There are at present in Loudon upwards of 
1900 (say 2000) registered coalwhippers, and 
as many more coalbackers or porters. Those 
altogether would give as many as 4000 coal- 
labourers. Besides, tliere are 150 meters; so 
that, altogether, it may bo safely said that 
the number engaged in the whipping and 
porterage of coals in London is 4000 and odd. 

The following statistics, carefully collected 
from official returns, will furnish our readers 
with some idea of the amazing increase iu the 
importation of coal 

“ About 300 yoara ago (say about 1550) one 
or two ships were sufficient for the demand 
and supply of London. In 1015, about 200 
were equal to its demand ; in 1 705, about COO 
ships W’cre engaged in the Jjontloii eoal-lrade; 
in 1805, 4850 cargoes, containing about 
1,350,000 tons; in 1820, 5884 cargoes, con- 
taining 1,092,992 tons; in 1830, 7108 cargoes, 
containing 2,079,275 tons; in 1840, 9132 car- 
goes, containing 2,500,899 tons; in 1845, 
2005 ships wove employed ip emrying 11,087 
cargoes, contoining 3,403,320 tons ; iin<l ihiring 
the year 1848, 2717 ships, making 12,207 
voyages, and containing 3,418,310 tons. Tho 
increase in the importation from the year 
1838 to 1848, when the respective iinjiorlations 
were 2,518.085 tons and 3,418,340 tons, is up- 
wards of 00 per cent. Now, by taking 2700 
vessels ns tho actual number now employed, 
and by calculating such vessels to average 300 
tons burden per ship, and giving to a \essel of 
that size a crew of eight men, it will appear 
that at tlic present time 21, COO seamen are em- 
ployed in tlie caiT}ing department of tile Iion- 
don coal-trade.” • 

Before visiting the district of Wapping, 
where the greater port of the coal labour is 
carried on, I applied to the Clerk and Begis- 
trar of the (^oal Exchfyige for tho statistics 
connected w’ith the body of wliicli he is an 
officer, ^uch statistics — as to the extent of 
their groat traffic, the Aveckly returns of sales, in 
short, the ramifications of an iiiqniiy em- 
bracing maritime, mercantile, mining, and 
labouring interests, are surely the W'eekly 
routine of the business of tlie Begistrar's office. 
I was pipmised a series of returns by the gen- 
tleman in question, but I did not receive and 
could not obtain them. Another officer, tho 
Secretary of the Meters’ Office, when applied 
to, with the sanction of his co-offieer, the 
Clerk and Registrar, required a written nppli- 
! cation which should bo attended to ! I do not 
allude to these gentlemen with the slightest 
inclination unduly to censure them. Tho 
truth is, with questions afiectiiig labour and 
the poor they havo little sympathy. The 
labourer, in their eyes, is but a machine; so 
many labourers are as so mnny Inu’se-power. 
To deny, or withhold, or delay information 
required for the purposes of tho iwescnt 
inquiry is, however, unavailing. The matter 
I have given in fulness and in precision, with- 
out any aid from the gentlemen referred to 
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shows that it was more through courtesy than 
through necessity that I applied to them in 
the tirst in^tiince. 

Finding my time, therefore, only wasted in 
dancing attendance iii)on city coal otiicials, 
I rnivle the best of my way doum to the Conl- 
y«hil)pors’ Office, to glean my information 
among the men thi maelvcs. The following is 
the result of my inquiries : — 

The coai-vesscls are principally moored in 
that part of the river called the Fool. 

Tile Pool, rightly so called, extends from 
TJatclill’e-crosa, near the Eogcnt’s-caiial, to 
J^ixccii Lion -dock, and is about a mile long, but 
the jurisdiction of the Coal Commissioners 
reaches from the Arsenal at 'NVooluich to 
London-bridge. The Pool is divided into the 
Upper and liower Pool; it is more commonly 
called tlie North and South side, because the 
colliers are arranged on the Eateliifc and 
S]^ad^v<'ll side, in the TiOwer Pool, and on tlio 
Uodritf and liotherliitho side, in the Upper. 
'I'lio J.ower PooUconsists of seven tiers, which 
gf^nci filly contain each from fourteen to tw'enty 
shii>s ; those are moored storn to stem, and 
lie from seven to ten abreast. The Upper 
pool contains about ton tiers. Tho four tiers 
at jNTill-hole aro equally largo with the tiers 
of the. Lower Pool. Those of Church-hole, 
uhiob are three in number, aro somewhat 
smaller ; and thoso of the fast tiers, which are 
also three in number, arc single, and not 
double tiers like tlio rest. The fleet often 
consists of from 200 to 300 ships. In the 
I winti'r^it is the largest, many of tlio colliers in 
j tho summer season going foreign voyages. An 
I eastcj']/ w’ind prevents tho vessels making 
i their way to London ; and, if continuing for 
i any length of time, will throw the whole of 
: tho coalwhippers out of ivork. In the winter, 
the coalwliipper is occupied about five days 
; out of eight, and Jihout thrcci days out of eight 
1 in the summer; so that, taking it all tho year 
round, he is only about half of his time 
employed. As soon as a collier arrives at 
Gravesend, the captain sends the shiii’s papers 
up to tho factor at the Coal Exchange, infonn- 
ing him of the quality and quantity of coal in 
the ship. - The captain then falls into some 
tier near Gravesend, and remains there until 
ho is Ordered nearer London by the liarbour- 
niastci*. When the coal is sold and the ship 
supplied with the coal -meter, the captain 
receives orders from the liarbour - master to 
come up into tho Pool, and take his berth in 
a particular tier. The captain, when he has 
moored his shii) into tho Pool as directed, 
applies at the Coalwhippers’ Office, and “ the 
gang ” next in rotation is sent to him. 

There are upwards of 200 gangs of coal- 
wdiippers. The class, supernumeraries in- 
cluded, numbers about 2000 individuals. The 
number of meters is 150; the consequence is, 
that more than one-fourth of tho gangs are 
unprovided with meters to work with them. 
Hence thero are upwards of fifty gangs (of 


nine men each) of coalwhippers, or altogrlber 
450 men more tlian there is any real vxrasiou 
for. The consequence is, that each coalwhip- 
per is necessarily thrown out of einplcy onc- 
quorter of his time by the excess of luuuls. 
Th# cause of this extra uuinber of hands 
being kept on the hooks is, that when there 
is a glut of vessels in tho river, the coal mer- 
chants may not be delayed in Jiaving their 
cargoes delivered from want of whippers. 
Wlien sncli a glut occurs, tho merchant lias it 
in his power to employ a private meter; so 
that the 450 to 000 men are kept on the year 
through, merely to meet the paiticiilur exi- 
gency, and to promote the meicliniit’s conve- 
nience. Did any good arise from this fai stem 
to the public, tho evil might bo overlooked; 
but since, owing to the combination of the 
coalfactors, no more coals can come into the 
market than are sufficient to meet the demand 
without lower intf the price y it is clear that the 
exti’a 450 or 5()0 men are kept on and allowed 
to deprive their fellow-labourers of one- quarter 
of tJieir regular work as whippers, ivithout any 
advtmtage to the public. 

Tho coalwhippers, previous to tho passing of 
the Act of Parliament in 1843, were em]jloyed 
ami paid by tho iniblieans in tho neighbour- 
hood of tho river, from Tower-hill to Jjime- 
house. Under this system, none but the most 
dissolute and intemperate obtained employ- 
inent; in fact, the more intemperate they wei-o 
tho more roadily they found work. The publi- 
cans were tho relatives of tho northern ship- 
owners; they mostly had como to London 
penniless, and being placed in a tavern by 
their relatives, soon became shipowners them- 
selves. There were at that time seventy 
taverns on tlio north side of tho Tliames, be- 
low bridge, employing conhvhippei’s, ami all 
of tho landlords making fortunes out of tho 
earnings of the people. When a ship carnc to 
be *‘mado up,” that is, for the hands to bo 
hired, tho men assembled round tho bar in 
crowds and began callmg for drink, and out- 
bidding each other in tho extent of their 
ordci-a, so as to induce the landlord to give 
them einployraent. If cne called for- beer, the 
next would he sure to give an order for I’lun ; 
for he who spent most at the public -house had 
the greatest chanco of employment. After 
being taken on," their first care was to put 
up a scoro at tho public-house, so as to pleasi; 
their employer, the publican. In the morning 
before going to, their work, they would inva- 
riably call at the house for a quartern of gin 
or rum ; and they were obliged to take off with 
them to tlie ship “a bottle," holding nine pots 
of beer, and that of the worst description, for 
it was the invariable practice among the publi- 
cans to supply tho coalwhippers with the very 
worst articles at the highest prices. Wlieu 
the men returned from their work they went 
haek to the public-house, and there reniaim'd 
drinking tlie greater part of tho nigld. He 
must have been a very steady man indeed, I 
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am told, who could manage to return home 
sober to his wife and family. The conse- 
quence of this was, the men used to pass their 
days, and chief part of their nights, drinking 
in the public-house ; and I am credibly in- 
formed that frequently, on the publican ^^et- 
tling with them after leaving the ship, instead 
of having anything to receive they were 
brought in several shillings in debt; this 
4*eniained as a score for the next ship : in fact, 
it was only those who were in debt to the 
publican who were siu-e of employment on 
the next occasion. One imblicon had as many 
as liftcen ships ; another had even more ; and 
there was scarcely one of them without his 
two or three colliers. The children of the 
coalwliij)pcrs were almost reared in the tap- 
room, and a person who has had great expe- 
rience in the trade, tells mo he knew as many 
ns 500 youths wdio were transported, and as 
many more who met with an untimely death. 
At one house there were forty young robust 
men emijloyed, about seventeen years ago, 
and of these there are only two living at f^re- 
sent. ^ly informant tells me that lie has 
frequently seen as many as 100 men at one 
time fighting iicU-mell at King Jamcs*s-stairs, 
and the publican standing by to see fair play. 
The average money spent in drink by each 
man was about liis. to each ship. There 
were about 10,000 ships entered the Pool each 
year, and nine men were required to clear 
cacli ship. This made the annual expenditure 
of*tljc conlwhippers in drink, 61,000/., or 27/. a- 
year per man. This is considered an extremely 
low avenige. The wives and families of the 
men at this time were in the greatest destitu- 
tion, the daughters invariably became prosti- 
tutes, and the mothers ultimately went to swell 
the number of paupers at the union. This 
state of things continued till 1813, when, by 
the efforts of three of the coalwhippers, the 
Legislature w'as induced to pass an Act for- 
biilding the system, and appointing Commis- 
sioners for the registration and regulation of 
coalwhippers in the port of London, and so 
establishing an office Avhere the men were in 
future employed and paid. Under this Act, 
every man then following the calling of a coal- 
wliipper w'as to be registered,. For this regis- 
tration Ad. was to be i»aid; and every man 
desirous of entering upon the same business 
had to pay the same sum, and to have his 
name registered. The employment is open to 
any labouring man; but jsvery new hand, 
after registeiing liirnself, must work for 
twenty-one days on half-pay before lie is con- 
sidered to be “ broken in,'* and entitled to 
take rank and receive pay as a regular coal- 
whipper. 

All the coalwhippers are arranged in gangs 
of eight wbippors, with a basket-man or fore- 
man. These gangs are numbered from 1 up 
to 218, which is the highest number at the 
present time. The basket-men, or foremen, 
enter their names in a rotation-book kept 


in the office, and as their names stand in 
that book so do they take their turn to clear 
the shij) that is offered. On a ship being 
offered, a printed form of application, kept in 
the office, is filled up by the captain, in which 
he states the number of tons, the price, and 
time in which she is to bo delivered. If the 
gang whose turn of work it is refuse the ship 
at the price offered, then it is offered to all 
the gangs, and if accepted by any other gang, 
the next in rotation may claim it as their 
right, before all others. In connexion with 
the office there is a long hall, extending from 
the -street to the water-side, where the men 
wait to take their turn. There is also a room 
called the basket-men’s room, where the fore- 
men of the gang remain in attendance. There 
is likewise a lloating pier called a d^pot, which 
is used as a receptacle for the tackle with 
which the colliers are unloaded. This float- 
ing pier is fitted up with seats, where 
the men wait in the summer. The usual 
price at present for deliveiTj|g the colliers is 
Hd. per ton; but in case of a less price being 
offered, and the gangs all refusing it, then the 
captain is at liberty to employ any himds he 
pleases. According to the Act, bow’ever, the 
owner or purchaser of the coals is ot liberty to 
employ his own servants, piovided they have 
been in his service fourteen clear days pre- 
vious, and so have become what the Act terms 
bond fide serv’ants. This is very often taken 
advantage of, lor tho purpose of obtaining 
labourei'S at a less jirice. One lighterman, 
who is employed by tho gas companies to 
“ lighter ” their coals to thoir various destina- 
tions, makes a practice of employing, parties 
whom he calls the bond fde sermnis of tho gas 
companies, to deliver the cools at a penny per 
ton less than the regular price. Besides this, 
he takes one man's pp.y to himself, and so 
stops one-tenth of the whole proceeds, thereby 
realizing, as he boasts, the sum of 300/. per 
annum. Added to this, a relative of his keeps 
a beer-shop, where the "-bond fide servants” 
spend the chief part of their earnings, 
thereby bringing back the old system, which 
was the cause of so much misery and destitu- 
tion to the work-people. 

According to the custom of the trade, the rate 
at which a ship is to be delivered is forty -nine 
tons per day, and if the ship cannot bo de- 
livered at that rate, owing to tho merchant fail- 
ing to send craft to receive the cools, then the 
coalwhippers are entitled to receive pay at the 
rate of forty-nine tons per 4ay, for each day 
they arc kept in the ship and above tho 
lime allowed by the custort^w the trade for the 
delivery of the coals. T|fb merchants, how- 
ever, if they should liave failed to send craft, and 
60 keep tlie men idle on the first days of tho 
contract, con, by tho by-laws of the Commis- 
sioners, compel the coalwhippers to deliver 
the ship at the rate of ninety-eight tons per 
day: the merchants surely should be m^e 
to pay for the loss of time to the men at the 
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seme rate. The wrong done by this practice 
is rendered more apparent by the conduct 
of tbo merchants during tlie brisk and slack 
periods. When there is a slack, the mer- 
chants ai>3 all anxious to get their vessels 
delivered as fast as they can, because cools are 
wanting, and are consequently at a hi^h price; 
then the men are taxed beyond their power, 
and are frequently made to deliver 100 to SOO 
tons per day. or to do four days’ work in one. 
On the contrary, when them is a glut of ships, 
and the merchants are not particularly anxious 
about the delivery of the coals, the men are 
left to idle away their time upou the decks for 
the first two or three days of the contract, and 
then forced to the same extra exertion for the 
last two or three days, in order to make up for 
the lost time of the merchant, and so save him 
from being put to extra expense by his own 
neglect. The cause of the injustico of these 
by-laws may ha* fairly traced to the fact of 
there being several coal-merchants among the 
Commissioners, who are entrusted with the 
formation of bye-laws and regulations of the 
tiMde. The coal factors' are generally ship- 
owners, and occasionally pit-owners ; and 
when a glut of ships come in they combine 
together to keep up tlie prices, especially in 
the winter lime, for they keep back the car- 
goes, and only oiler such a number of shiijs 
as will not inlluenco the mai’ket. Since the 
passing of the Act, establishing the Coal- 
whippers’ Oflico, and thus taking the em- 
plojrndlit and pay of the men out of the bauds 
of the ^iublicaus, so visible has been the 
improvoneiit in tho whole character of the 
labourers, that they havo raised tliemselves 
in tho respect of all who know them. 

Within tho last fojv years they have es- 
tablished a llencfit Society, and tlioy expended 
in tho year 1847, according to the lost account, 
Odd/, odd, in the relief of the sick and the 
burial of the dead. They have also established 
a superannuation fund, out of which they allow 
bs, per week to each member who is incapaci- 
tated from old age or accident. They are, at 
the present time, paying such pensions to 
twenty members. At the time of the cole- 
bratod Chartist demonstration, on the 10th of 
April, tlie coalwhippers were, I believe, the 
first class of persons who spontaneously offered 
their services as special constables. 

Further than Uiis they have established a 
school, with aocommodation for six hundred 
scholars, out of their small eonmigs. On one 
occasion as much os ,80/. was collected among 
the men for the erection of this institution. 

The men are liable to many accidents ; 
some fall off the plank into the hold of the 
yessol, and are killed; others are iiyurcd by 
large lumps of coal falling on them ^ and, in- 
deed, so frequent are these disasters, that the 
Commissioners have directed that the indi- 
visible fraction which remains, after dividing 
the earnings of the men into nine equal parts, 
should be applied to the relief of the injured; 
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and although the fund raised by thc.*e insig- 
nificant means amounts in the course uf the. 
year to 80/. or 40/., the whole is absorbed by 
thi^calamities. 

Furnished with this information ns to the 
general character and regulations of tho cull- 
ing, I tlien proceeded to visit one of the vessels 
in the river, so that 1 might see the nature of 
tho labour perfonned. No ono on boanl the 

vessel (tho , of Newcastle) was previously 

aware of my visit or its object. I need not 
describe tho vessel, as my business is with the 
London labourers in tho coal trado. It is 
necessaiy, however, in order to show the na- 
ture of the labour of coal -whipping, that I 
should state that the average dox^tb of coal in 
tho hold of a collier, from ceiling to combing, 
is sixteen feet, while there is an additional 
seven feet to be reckoned for tho basket- 
man’s “ boom,” wliich makes tho height that 
tho coals have to bo raised by tho whippers 
from twenty-three to thirty feet. The comple- 
ment of a gang of coalwliippers is about nine. 
In the hold are four men, who relievo each 
other in filling a basket — only ono basket 
being in use with coal. Tho labour of Uicro 
four men is arduous : so exhausting is it in 
hot weather that their usual attire is found to 
be cumbrous, and tliey have often to -work 
merely in their trousers or drawers. As fast 
as these four men in tho hold fill tho basket, 
which holds IJowt., four whippers draw it np. 
This is effected in a peculiar aud, to a person 
unused to the contcraplatiou of the process, 
really an impressive manner. The four wliip- 
pers stand on llie deck, at the foot of what is 
called “ a way.” This way resembles a short 
rude loildcr : it is foi-med of four broken oars 
loshed lengthways, from four to five feet in 
height (giving a step from oar to oar of moro 
than a foot), while tho upright spars to which 
they are attached are called ^ a derrick.” At 
tho top of this “ derrick” is a “ gin,” which is 
a revolving wheel, to which tho ropes holding 
the basket, “filled” and “whiijped,” are at- 
tached. The process is thus one of manual 
labour with mechanical aid. The basket having 
been filled in hold, tho whippers correctly 
guessing tlio time for the filling— -for they 
never look down into the hold — skip up the 
“ way,” holding the ropes attached to the basket 
and the gin, and pulling the ropes at two 
skips, simultanepusly, as they ascend. They 
thus hoist the loaded basket some height out 
of the hold, and, when hoisted so fiur, jump 
[down, keeping exact time in their jump, 
from the topmost beam of the way on to the 
deck, 80 giving the momentum of their bodily 
weight to fhe motion communicated to the 
basket. While the basket is influenced by 
I this motion and momentum, the basket- 
I man, who is stationed on a plank flung across 
the hold, seizes the basket, runs on with it 
(the gin revolving) to “ tho boom,” and shoots 
the contents into the weighing-machine. The 
boom is formed of two upright poles, with a 
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cross-polo attached hy way of step, on to which 
tlic basket-man vaults, and rapidly reversiii|[ 
the l)ttsk<}t, empties it. This process is vciy 
qnicltly (dlectod, for if the basket-man did^ot 
avail hiiii'iclf of Iho swing of the basket, the 
feat would bii almost beyond a man’s strength, 
or, at Ica.'.t, he would soon be exhausted hy it. 

The machine is a large coal-sciittlc or wooden 
box, iitlaclu'd to a scqle connected with 2^ cwt. 
■\Vhcii tlMi weight is raised by two deposits in 
the innclnne, which hangs over the side of the 
ship, it discharges it, by pulling a ropo connect- 
ed with it down a sliding wooden plane into the 
barge below. The machine holds 2*1- cwt., and 
so the meter registers the weight of coal tm- 
ladeu. This process is not only remarkahle 
for its celerity but for another characteristic. 
Sailors, when they have to “pull away" to- 
gether, gene I ally time their pulling to some 
rude chant; their “Yo, heave, yo,” is tliought 
not only to reguhito but to mitigate the weight 
of their labour. The coalwhippera do their 
w'ork in perfect silence : they do it indeed like 
work, and Imrd work, too. Tho hasket-man 
tuid the meter are equally silent, so that no- 
thing is hoard hwt tlie friction of the ropos, 
the discharge of tho coal from tho basket into 
the machine, and from tho machine into tho 
barge. 'I’he usual amount of w’ork done by 
the w'liippers in a day (but not as an aver- 
age, «)ue (hiy with miother) is to unload, or 
w'liip, niiudy-eight tons! To -whip one ton, 
bixtet'ii hnskt'tfuls arc required ; so that to 
wliip a singlo ton these men jump up and 
down 1 IT feet : for a day's w'ork of ninety- 
eight tons, they jump up and down 13,088 
feet, more in some instances ; for in tho 
largest ship the way lias live steps, and ten 
men are employed. Tho coahvhippers, there- 
fore, raise 1^ cwt. very nearly four miles high, 
or twice as high as a balloon ordinarily mounts 
ill tho air : and, in addition to this, the coal- 
whippevs themselves .ascend very nearly 
mile perpendicularly in the course of the day. 
On some days they whip upwards of 1 50 tons 
— 200 have been whipped, wiien double this 
labour must ho gone through. The ninety- 
eight tons take about sevqn hours. The 
basket-man’s work is the most critical, and 
ftccitloiits, from his falling into the hold, arc 
not very unfrequout. 'I’lic complement of men 
for the unlading of a >essel is, as L have said, 
nine : four in the hold, four ^vliiijpoi-s, and the 
baskot-man — the meter forms a tenth, but he 
acts independently of the others. They seldom 
work by candlelight, and, whenever possible, j 
avoid w'orking in very bad weather ; but the ' 
merchant, as I have shown, has great power 
in rogulaiiug their labour for his own con- 
venience?. The following statement was given 
to me by a coalwhipper on board this vessel ; — 

“ We should like better wages, but then we 
have enemies. N ow suppose you, sir, are a coal- 
merchant, and this gontleman here freights 
A ship of the captain — you understand me? 
The tnan who freights the ships that way is 


paid, by the captain, ninepenco a-ton, for a 
gang of nine men, such as you’ve seen — nine 
coalwhippers — but these nine men, you under- 
stand me, ore paid by the merchant (or buyer) 
only eightpcncc a ton ; so that by every ton 
he clears a penny, without any labour or 
trouble whatsomever. I and my fellows is 
dissatisfied, but can’t help ourselves. This 
merchant, too, you understivnd me, finds there’s 
rather an opening in the Act of l*ailiament 
about whippers. J3y employing a man as his 
servant on his premises for fourteen days, 
he’s entitled to work as a coalwhipper. We 
call such made whipper ‘ honey Tides.’ There's 
lota of them, and plenty more would he made 
if we was to turn rusty. I’ve heard, you under- 
stand me, of driving a coach through an Act of 
Parliament, but here they diivc a whole fleet 
through it.’* 

The coalwhippers all present tho same aspect 
— they are all black. In summer, when th e men 
strip more to their work, perspiration causes the 
coal-dust to adhere to the skin, and blackness 
is more than ever the rule. All about tho ship 
partakes of the grimness of the prevailing hue. 
The sails ore black ; the gilding on the figure- 
head of the vessel becomes blackened, and the 
veiy visitor feels his complexion soon grow 
sable. The dress of the whippers is of every 
description ; some have fustian jackets, some 
have sailors’ jackets, some loose great cojits, 
some Guernsey frocks. Many of them work 
in strong shirts, wliich once Avere Avhite AAith 
a blue stripe: loose cotton neckerchiefs are 
generally Avom hy the whippers. All have 
black hair and black whiskers — no matter 
Avhat the original hue ; to tho more stubbly 
beards and moustachios the coal-dust adheres 
freely betAveen the bristles, and may ca en he 
seen, now and then, to glitter in tlie light 
amidst the hair. The barber, one of these 
men told me, charged nothing extra for shav- 
ing him, although the coal-dust must be a 
formidable thing to the best-tempered razor. 
Jn approaching a cool-ship in tho river, the 
side has to be gained over barges l}ing along- 
side — the coal crackling under the visitor's 
feet. Ho must cross them to reach a ladder 
of veiy primitive construction, up which the 
deck is to bo reached. It is a .lost among the 
Yorkshire seamen that every thing is black in 
a collier, especially the soup. When tho men 
are at work in whipping or filling, the only 
spot of while discernible on their hands is a 
portion of the nails. 

There, are no specific hours for the payment 
of these men : they are entitled to their mo- 
ney as soon as their work is reported to he 
completed. Nothing can be better than tho 
way in which the whippers are now paid. 
The basket-man enters the office of the pay- 
clerk of the coal commission at one door, and 
hands over an a(\joining counter an amount 
of money he has received from tho captain. 
The pay-clerk ascertains that the amount is 
correct. He then divides the sum into nine 
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portions, ami, touching a spring to open a 
door, he cries out for “ Gang sucli a mtiuber.” 
Tho nine men, who, with many others, are in 
attenihuice in rooms provided for them ad- 
jacent to the pay-office, appear immediately, 
and are paid off. I was present when nine 
whippers wore paid for the discharge of 303^ 
tons. The ftdlowing was the work done and 
the remuneration received : — 


Doe. llth . 

Day. 

Tons. 

.. 35 

j, loth , 


.. 50 

„ 17th. 

Sunday intervenes. 

3rd 

.. -84 

„ 18th. 

4th 

.. 98 

., imii. 

5th 

.. 90| 


303 ^ 

Those 3G3i- tons, at 8</. per Ion, realized to 
each man, for live days’ work, 1/. Os, ; 
JOv. of whicli had been paid to each as 
snijhi'jtonee money during tho progress of 
tho work. In addition to the work s6 paid 
to eacl:, there uas deducted a farthing in 
every shilling as office fees, to defray the 
expenses of the office. From this farthing 
reduction, moreover, the hasket-man is paid 
] in tlie pound, as commission for bringing 
tho money from tho captain. Out of tho 
sum to bo divided on tho occasion I specify 
tluM’G Avas on indivisible fraction of IJrf. 
This, as it cannot be shared among nine 
men, •goes to Avhat is called “ The Fraction 
Fundji’ which is established for the relief of 
persons sutfering from acenlents on board 
coal-ships. 1’hese indivisible fractions realize 
bctw(*eu 30/. and 40/. yearly. 

Connected with the calling of the Avhippcrs 
I may mention the existence of the Piirlmen. 
These are men'Avho carry kegs of malt liquor 
in boats, and retail it afloat, having a license 
from the Waterman’s Company to do so. In 
each boat is a small iron grating, containing 
a fire, so that any custoiner can have the 
chill off, shoiilil he require that luxury. The 
purlman, rings a bell to announce his visit 
to the men on board. There arc- several 
purlmen, who keep roAving all day about tlio 
coal fleet; they are not allowed to sell spirits. 
In a fog the, glaring of the five in tho purl- 
men's boats, dLscernible on the river, has a 
curious effect, nothing, but. the iii'o being 
visible. 

I was now desirous of obtaining some in- 
formation from the men collectively. Ac- 
cordingly I entered the basket-men’s waiting- 
room, where n large number of them were 
“ biding their turn ; ” and no sooner had I 
made my appearance in the hall, and my 
object became known to the men, than .a 
rush was made from without, and tho door 
was obliged to bo bolted to prevent the over- 
crowding of the room. As it was, the place 
was crammed so full, that the light was com- 
pletely blocked by the men piled up ou the 


scats and lockers, and standing before the 
AA'indows. The room Avas thus rendered so 
dark that I Avas obliged to have tli« ga-i 
lighted, in order to seo to take my notes ; I 
n^'self was obliged to mount the opposite 
locker to take the statistics of the meeting. 

There were eighty-six present. To shoAv 
how many had no employment whatever last 
week, forty-five hands were held up. One had 
had no employment for a fortnight; tAvCnty- 
foiir no Avork for eight days.^ Of tliose who 
had worked during the previous Aveek, eight 
had received 20s.; sixteen between 13s. and 
seventeen between 10s. and 1 5s. ; ten between 
5s. and lOs.; one had received under 5s.; 
twelve had received nothing. The aA^erago of 
employment as to time is this: — None arc 
employed for thirty weeks during the year; 
all for twenty-five weeks or upwards, realizing 
12s. perhaps, ycoidy, per AA’cek — so many of 
the men said; but tbe office returns show 
Is. IJrf. per day as the average for the last 
0*106 months. “ Waterage” costa the Avhipper 
an average of fid. a-week the year through. 
“Waterage” means the conveyance from the 
vessels to the shore. Fourteen of the men 
had wives or daughters avIio work at slop 
ncedleAA'ork, the husbands being unable to 
main^n the family by their oavu labour. A 
coalwhipj>er stated that there were more of 
the Avives of tlie coalAvhippers idle, because 
they couldn’t get Avork, than Avero at Avork. 
All tlie Avives and daughters Avould have 
worked if they could have got it, “ ^Vliy, 
your honour,” one;man said, “wo are better 
off iti this offlco than under the old system. 
^VQ Avere then compulsory drunkards, and 
often in debt to a publican after clearing the 
sldjj.” Tho men employed generally spent 
12>-. to I5s. a-week. 'I'liosc unemployed had 
abundant credit at Die publican’s. One man 
said, “ I worked for a publican who was also 
a butcher; one Aveek I had to jiay Os. for 
drink, and 11s. for meat, and he said 1 hadn't 
spent sufficient. I was one of his constant 
mep.” At the time a ship was cleared, the 
Avhippcr had often nothing to take home. 
“ Nothing but sorrow,” said one. The publican 
swept all ; ana some publicans would advance 
2s. Od, towards the next job, to allow a man 
to live. Many of the whippers now do not 
drink at all. The. average of the diinking 
among the men, when at hard Avork, does not 
exceed three h&f-pints a-day. The grievances 
that once afflicted the coalwhipper, ore still 
felt by the hallast-men. The men all stated 
the fact as to the 9d. allowed, and the 8d. per 
ton paid for whipping. They all represented 
that a lighterman, engaged by the gas com- 
panies, was doing them great injury, by em- 
ploying a number of * honofides/ and taking 
the best ships away from the regular office, 
andgiving them to the ‘ bonafides * who “ whip ’ ' 
the vessel at a lower rate of wages — about 
fid. a-ton. He is connected Avith a be^-shop, 
and the men ore expected to boy his beer. 
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If this man gets on with his system, (all this 
the men concurred in stating,) the bad state 
of things prevailing under the publican’s ma- 
nagement might bo brought bock. Sixteen 
years ago each whipper received 11 fer 
ton, prices steady, and the men in union. 
** If it wasn’t for this office," one man said, 
« not one man who worked sixteen years agO 
would be alive now.” The Union was broken 
up about twelve years ago, and prices fell and 
fluctuated down as low and even b^d., 

sometimes rising andAjBTg 1^. a>week. The 
prices continued fluctuating, until the present 
office was established, in 18^4. The ship- 
owners and merchants agmed, at the com- 
mencement of the office, to give the whippers j 
Od. a-ton, and in three months reduced it 
to 8d. The publicans, it wi» stated, formed 
themselves into a compact body for the pur- 
pose of breaking down the present system,^ 
and they introduced hundreds of fresh hands 
to undersell the regular workers. In 1847 
wages rose again to Od.; the whippers ap- 
pealing to the trade, urging the high price of 
provisions, and their , appeal heii^ imowed. 
This Od. a-ton contihued until the 1st of June 
last. At that time the * bonafldes/ were gene- 
rally introduced, and greatly 'increased, and 
getting three times the work the regular men 
did, they (the regular men) consented'again 
to lower the prices. The Vbonafldes* are no 
better off tlian the regular hands ; for though 
thej* have much more work they have less 
per ton, and have to spend more in drink. 
The coadwhippers represented themselves as 
benefited by the cheapness of provisions. 
'With dear provisions tnc’y couldn’t, at their 
present earnings, live at all. ' The removal' of 
the hacking system had .greatly benefited 
the whippers. On being asked hoW many had 
things in pawn, there was a general laugh, 
and a cry of ** All of us.” It is common to 
pawn a coat on Monday and take it out on 
Saturday night, paying a month’s interest. 
One man said, **I have now in pawn seven 
articles, ell wearing apparel, my wife’s or my 
own, from 155. down to 9d.” Four liad in 
pawn goods t^the amount of 6/. and up- 
wards ; five to six to 8i. j fhirte^ to2i. ; 
thirteen to 11; under 1^. nineteen ; 'five had 
nothing in pawn. ,Wben Oifkedif all made a 
practice of pawning their edate during the 
week, there was a geneiul Msent Some^ 
could not redeem' them' in 'i&ne to attend 
church or chap^ on a Sunday.' One man 
said, that if ^ liitsjAeta. w^ burnt in his 
absence; he wouh^S^' nd iVesring appm^. 

' “ Our chil^€i^iii|Ber tlie old'8:f^tem, were 
totally negffibt^”" they said; “ the public- 
house absorbe dJife rythmR." Under that sys- 
tem ^ as many IpbOO of the children of coal- 
whippers were transported ; now tliat has en- 
tirely : those charged with crime now 
were^llw^ under the old system. “ The 
legimSH^^ver did a better thing than to 
sold the man ; ^ey have 


the blessing and prayers of ourselves, ou 
wives, and children.” 

After the meeting I was furnished with th< 
foUowing accounts of a basket-man, of whicl 
1 have calculated the averages 

— January 2, 1849, to March 28 
Employed • « . ♦ . . .50 dayi 

Delivered . . • • • 2570} tom 

Anmdnt earned at 9d. per ton . JOIO 15 2j 
Deduct expenses of office 4v. fid.l 
Ditto waterage • . 85. 4d./ ^ 


, Average weekly esminjg^ about . 0 16 6 

Bewitd Quarter. April 7 to June 30. 
Employed • , • , . 44 day: 

Delivered ..... 2009 tonf 
Amount earned at Od. per ton XIO 10 8 
Deduct waterage . , 75. 4d. I n 

Office expenses » • 45. 4rf. J 


Average weekly earnings . 0 15 d| 

Third Quarter — July 4 to September 24. 

Employed 42 days 

Delivered ..... 2485 tons 
Amount earned at Bd. per ton . .£9 4 4^ 
Deduct waterage . 7s, Od, \ nn m mi 

Office expenses . 35. I0}d./ 

r£S Vs 6 } 

Average weekly earnings • 0 14 2 

Fourth Quarter^Oof, 4 to Dec, 20. 

Employed 49 days 

Delivered ' . . • • 2858} tons 

Amount earned at 8d. per ton . ^£9 10 4] 
Deduct waterage . . 8s. 2d. \ q. 

Qiffice expenses • .45. l|d./ 


Average weekly earnings 

First Quarter • • • , 

Second Quarter . . . , 

Third Quarter . * • . 

Fourth Quarter • • . • 


Average weekly earnings 

Employed — ^First Quarter . 

Second Quarter 
Third Quarter 
Fourth Quarter 


£0 4 

1 

. 0 14 H 

. J£10 2 


, 9 19 

0 

. 8 13 

6* 

. 9 4 

1 

^37 10 

0 

. 0 14 

6 

• 50 days. 

• 44 ,, 


.42 „ 


.42 „ 


185 days. 



180 days. 



GAKG OF COAL-WHIPPEES AT ^\OKK BELOW BBIDGE. 

{,Fron a Sfcrtcfc] 
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Second Account. 


Coalwhippers, 


Employed • . . , 

' 193 days 

Delivered 

11,.573J tons 

Amount earned at Od. per ton . 

£46 15 101 

Deduct waterage 

1 12 2 


£40 3 8i 

Average weekly earnings . 

0*17 41 

TmBD Account. 


Employed . * 

. 168 days 

Delivered . . . . . 

. 08741 tons 

Anfount earned . 

. £37 10 0 

Deduct waterage • • 

. 18 0 

Gross earnings 

. £30 11 0 

Average weekly earnings 

. 0 14 01 


The above accounts are ratlier above than 
under tlie average. 

1 then proceeded to take the statement of 
some of the different classes of the men. 
The first was a coalwhipper, whom the men 
had selected as o^e knowing more about their 
calling iJian the generality. He told me as 
follows : — 

“ I am about forty, and am a married man 
with a family of six children. I worked under 
the old system, and that to my sorrow. If 1 
hadj)ecn paid in money, according to the 
work I then did, I could have averaged d0«. 
a-we^. Instead of receiving that amount in 
money, I was compelled to spend in drink 
15s. to 18s. per week, when work was good ; 
and the publican even then gave me the 
residue very grudgingly, and ^en kept me 
from eleven to twelve on Saturday night, be- 
fore he would pay me. The consequences of 
this system were, that I had a miserable home 
to go to : I would often have faced Newgate 
as soon. My health didn’t suffer, because 1 
didn't drink the liquor 1 was forced to pay for. 
I gave most of it away. The liquors were beer, 
rum, and gin, all prepared the night before, 
adulterated shamefully for our consumption, 
as we dursn’t refuse it, — dursn't even grumble. 
The condition of my poor wife and children 
was then most wretched. Now the thing is 
materially altered, thank God; my wife and 
children can go to Chapel at certain times, 
when work is pretty good, and our things are 
not in pawn. By the strictest economy, 1 can 
do middling well — veiy well when compared 
witli what things were. When the new system 
first came into operation, 1 felt almost in a 
new world. 1 felt myself a free man ; I wasn't 
compelled to drink; my home assumed a 
better aspect, and keeps itstill. Last Monday 
night I received lOa. 7d. for my work (five 
days) in the previous week. I shall no# 
(Thursday) have to wait until Monday next 
'befoi'e I can get to work at my business. 


Sometimes I get a job in idle times at the ■ 
docks, or otherwise, and wish 1 could get more. 

I may make, one week with onothi^r, by odd 
jobs/l«. a-week. Perhaps for montlis I can’t 
gq^ a job. All that time 1 have no choice but 
to be idle. Ono week >vith onotlier, the year 
tlirough ( at 8d. per ton ) , I may earn I4s. 'J’he 
great evil is tlie uncertainty of tho work. Wc 
have all to take our rotation. This uncer- 
tainty has this effect upon many of the men— > 
they are compelled to live on credit. One day 
a man may receive 10»., and be idle for eight 
days after. Consequently, we go to the dealer 
where we have credit. The chandler supplies 
me with bread, to be paid for next pay-day, 
charging mo a halfpenny a loaf more. A man 
witli a wife and family of six children, as I 
have, will consume sixteen or seventeen quar- 
tern loaves a-week ; consequently, he has to 
pay 8ii. a-week extra on account of the irre- 
gularity or uncertainty. My rotation would 
come much oftener but for the backing system 
and the ^bonafides.' X also pay the butcher 
from a halfpenny to a penny per pound extra 
for credit when my family requires meat, 
sometimes a bit of mutton, sometimes a bit of 
beef. 1 leave that to the wife, who does it 
^wiih economy. I this way pay the butcher 6d. 
a-week extra. The additional cost to me of 
the other articles, cheese, butter, soap, &c., 
which I get on credit, will be a-wcok. 
Altogether that will be 3L 18a. a-year. My 
rent for a, little house with two nice^ little 
rooms is 39, per ^eek ; so that the extra criargo 
for credit would just pay my rent. Many com- 
whippers deal with t^lymen for their wearing 
apparel, and have to pay enormous prices. 

I have had dealings with a tallyman, and suf- 
fered for it,, but for all that I mustmake appli- 
cation for a supply of blankets from him for my 
family this winter. £ paid him 45a. for wearing 
apparel — a shawl for my wife, some dresses 
for the children, a blanket, and other things. 
Their intrinsic value,yras 30a. Many of us — 
indeed most of us, if not all of us— are 
always patting things in and out of the pawn- 
shops. I know I have myself paid more than 
10a. a-year for interest to the pawnbroker. I 
knpw some ^ my fellow-workmen who pay 
nearly 5/. a-year. I once put in a*Goat that 
cost me 37. 12a. I could only get 30a. on it. 

I was never able to redeem it, and lost it. 
The articles lost by the coalwhippers pledged 
at the pawnshop are three out of four. There 
are 2000 coalwhippers, and I am sure that 
each has 50a. in pawn, making 5000/. in i^-year. 
Interest may ho paid on one half this amount, 
2500/. The other half of the property, at least, 
is lost. .As the pawnbroker only advances 
one-third of the value, the loss in the 
forfeiture of the property is 7500/., and in 
interest 2500/., making a total of 10,000/. lost 
^very year, greatly through the uncertainty of 
labtfur. A coolwhipper’s life is one of debt 
and struggles — it is a round of relieving, pay- 
ing, and credit. We very raiely have a half- 
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peimy in the pocket when we meet our credit. 
If any system could ; possibly be discovered 
which would render our work and our eam- 
, ings more certain, and our payments* more 
firequent, it would benefit us as much as^we 
have been benefited by the establishment of 
the office.** 

I visited this man’s cottage, and found it 
neat and tidy, llis children looked healthy. 
The walls of the lower room were covered with 
some cheap prints; a few old* books, well 
worn, as if well used, were to be seen ; and 
everything evinced a man who was struggling 
bravely to rear a large family well on small 
means. 1 took the family at a disadvantage, 
moreover, as washing was going on. 

Hearing that accidents were frequent among 
the doss, 1 was anxious to see a person who 
had suffered by the danger of the calling. 
A man was brought to mo with his hand boimd 
up in a handkerchief. The sleeve of his coat 
was ripped open and dangled down beside his 
injured arm. Ho walked lame ; and on my 
inquiring whether his leg was hurt, he began 
piling up his trousers and unlacing his boot, 
to show me that it had not been properly set. 
He had evidently once been a strong, muscular 
man, but little now remained as evidence of 
his physical power but the size of his bones. 
Ho furnished me with the fbUowing state- 
ment • 

was a coalwhipper. I had a wife and 
two children. Four months ago, coming off 
ray Aliy’s work, my foot slipped, end I fell and 
broke my leg. I was taken to tlie hospital, 
and remained there ten Weeks. At the time or 
my accident 1 had no money at aU by me, but 
was in debt to the amount of lOf.' to my land- 
lord. I had a little furniture, and a few 
clothes of myself and wife. While I was in 
the hospital, I did not receive anything from 
our benefit society, because 1 had not been 
able to keep up my subscription. My wife and 
children lived while I in the hospital by 
pawning my things, and going fi:om door to 
door to every ono she knowed to give her a bit. 
The men who worked in the' same gang as 
myself, made up 45. 6d. for me, and that, witii | 
two loaves of bread that they Jiad from the 
relievmg officer, was all they got. While I ! 
was in the hospital the landlord seized for I 
rent the few tilings that my wife had not 
pawned, and turned her and my two little 
children into tho street ’ One was a boy three 
years old, and the other a baby just turned 
ten months. My wife went to her mother, 
and she kept her and my little ones fbr three 
weeks, till she could do so no longer. My 
.mother, poor old woman, was most os bad off 
as ’ftre were. My mother only woriis on the 
grotuicl, out in the country, at gardening. She 
mf|koa about 75. a-week in the summer, and 
in the winter she has only Od. a>doy to live 
upon ; but she had at least a shelter for her 
child, and she willingly shared that with her 
daughter and her daughter's children. She 


pawned all the clothes she had, to keep them 
from starving ; but at last everything was gone 
from' the poor old woman, and then I got my 
brother to take my family in. My brother' 
worked at gardemwork, the some as my 
mother-in-law did. He made about lOa. 
a-week m tlie summer, and about half that* 
in the winter time. He had a wife and two 
children of his own, and found it hard enough 
to keep them, as times go. But still he took 
us all in, and shared what he had with ns, 
rather than let nH go to the workhouse. When 
I was told to leave the hospital — ^whieh I was 
forced to dq upon my cratches, for my leg 
was very bad still '—my brother took me in 
too. He had only one 'room, but he gotwn a 
bundle of straw for mo, and we lived and slept 
there for seven weeks. He got credit for more 
than a pound’s worth of bread, and tea, and 
sugar for ns ; and now he can’t pay, and tho 
man threatens to summon him for it. After I 
left my brother’s, X came to live in the neigh- 
i bourhood of Wapping, for 1 thought 1 might 
manage to do a day’s work at coalwhipping, 
and I couldn’t bear to live upon bis little earn- 
ings any longer — he could scarcely keep him- 
self then. At last I got a ship to deliver ; but 
I was too weak to do tho work, and in pulling 
at the ropes my hands got sore, and festered 
for want of nourishment.'* [ Ho took the hand- 
kerchief off and showed that it was covered 
with plaster. It was almost whito from de- 
ficient circulation.] ** After this X was obliged 
to lay up again, and that’s the only job of woric 
I*ve been able to do for these last four nionths. 
My wife can’t do anything ; she is a delicate, 
sickly little woman as well, and has the two 
little children to mind, and to look after roe 
likewise. I had one pennyworth of bread this 
morning. We altogether had half-a-quartem 
loaf among tho four of us, but no tea nor 
coffee. Yesterday we had some bread, and 
tea, and butter ; but wherever my 'wife got it 
from I don't know. I was three days but a 
short timo back without a taste of food.” 
[Here he burst out crying.] ** I had nothing 
W water that passed my lips. I had merely 
a little at home, and that my wife and children^ 
had. 1 would rather starve myself than let"** 
them do so : indeed, Tve done it over and over 
again. I never begged : Til die in the streets 
first. I never told nobody of my life. The 
foreman of my gang was the only one besides 
God that knew of my misexy ; and his wife 
came to me and brought me money and 
brought me food, and himself, too, many a 
time/' [** I had a ^rife and five children of my 
own to maintain, and it grieved me to my 
heart,** nian who sat by, ** to see them 

wont, and I unable to do more for them.*’} 
**lf any accident occurs to any of us who ore 
not upon the society, they must be as bad off 
as I attt. If I 'only had a little nourishment 
to" strengthen me, I could do my work again ; 
but, poor as I am, 1 can't get strength to do 
it, and not being totally incapacitated from 
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. ever resuming my laboutt I caimot get any 
assistance from the superannuation fund of 
our men.” 

' I told the man 1 wished to see him at his 
own home, and he and the foreman who had 
brought him to mo, and who gave him a most 
excellent character, led me into a small house 
in a court near the Shadwell entrance to the 
London Docks. When I reached the place X 
found the room almost .bare of furniture. A 
baby lay sprawling on its back on a few rags 
beside the handful of tire. A little shoeless 
boy, with only a light washed-out frock to 
cover him, ran shyly into a comer of the room 
as we entered. There was only one choir in 
the room, and that had been borrowed down 
stairs. Over the chimney hung to dry a few 
ragged infant’s chemises that had been newly 
washed. In front of the tire, on a stool, sat 
the thinly-clad wife ; and in Uie corner of the 
apartment stood a few old tubs. On a line 
above these were two tattered men's shirts, 
hanging to dry, and a bed was thrown on 
some boxes. On a shelf stood a physic-bpttle 
tliat the man had got from the parish doctor, 
and in tlie empty cupboard was a slice of 
bread — all the food, they said, they had in the 
world, and they knew not where on earth to 
r look for more, 

X next wished to see one of the improvident 
men, and was taken to the lodging of one who 
made the following statement :~- 

“1 have been a coalwhipper for twenty 
years. 1 worked under the old publican's 
systeip, when the men were compelled to 
drink. In those days 185. didn't keep me in 
drink.* I have now been a teetotaler for live 
years. I have the bit of grub now more regu- 
lar than I hod. I earn less than IU 5 . a>woek. 
I have four children, and have buried four. 
My rent is I5. Od.'' To-night,” interrupted 
the wife, “ if he won’t part with hia coat or 
boots, he must go without his supper?'] “ My 
wife,” the man continued, “ works at bespoke 
work — stay -making, but gets very little work, 
and BO earns very little — perhaps I 5 . (id. a 
week.” 

This family resided in a wretched port of 
Wapping, called, appropriately enough, “the 
"Buins.” Some liouses have been pulled down, 
and SO an open space is formed, at the end of a 
narrow airless (^ey. The wet stood on the 
pavement of the £^y, and the cottage in 
wliich the whipper X visited lived, seemed with 
another to have escaped when the other houses 
were pulled down. The man is very toll, and 
fdmost touched the ceiling of his rqom when 
ho stood upright in it. The ceiling was,, as 
wet as a newly-washed floor. The grate was 
tireless, the children barefoot, and the bed* 
stead (for there was a bedstead) was bed- 
less, and all showed cheerless poverty. The 
dwelling was in strong contrast -with th'a^ 
of tlie provident whipper whom I have de? 
scribed. 


Thb Ooalbacxebs. 

I CONCLUDE with the statement of a coal- 
backer, or coalporter— a class to which the 
term coalheaver is usually given by those who 
are^nversed in the mysteries of the calling. 
The man wore the approved fontoil, and well- 
tarred short smock-frock, black velveteen knee 
breeches, dirty white stockings, and lace-up 
boots. 

“X am a coalbacker,” he saidr “X have 
been so these twenty-two years. By a coal- 
backer, I mean a man who is engaged in car- 
tying coals on his back from ships and croft 
to the waggons. We get for every fifth 
part of a ton, or XUd. per ton among flvo men. 
We carry the coals in sacks of 2 cwt., the * 
sock usu^y weighs from 14 lbs. to 20 lbs., so 
that our load is mostly 238 lbs. We have to 
carry the load from the hold of the ship, over 
four barges, to the waggon. The hold of a 
ship is from sixteen to twenty feet deep. We 
cai^y the coals tliis height up a ladder, ond 
the sliip is generally from sixty to eighty feet 
from the waggon. This distance we have to 
travel over planks, with the sacks on our 
backs. Bach man will ascend this height and 
travel this distance about ninety times in a 
day ; hence he will lift himself, with 2 cwt. 
of coals on his back, 1400 feet, or upwards of 
a quarter of a mile high, which is thrpe times 
the. height of St. Paul's, in twelve houiu. 
And besides this, he will travel 0300 feet, or 
miles, canying the same weight as he ^oes. 
The labour is very bfurd — ^there are few men 
who can continue at it." My informant said 
it was too much for him ; he had been obliged 
to give it up eight months back; he had over- 
strained himself at it, and been obliged to lay 
up for many months. “ X am forty-five years 
of age,” he continued, “ and have as many os 
eight children. None of them bring- me in a 
sixpence. My eldest boy did, a little while 
back, but his master failed, and he lost his 
situation. My wife Inade slop-shirts at a 
penny each, and could not do more than three 
a-day. How we have lived through nil my ill- 
ness, X cannot say. X occasionally get a little 
job, such as mending the hats of my fellow- 
workmen : thft would sometimes bring mo in 
about 2f. in the week, and then the parish 
allowed four quartei^ loaves of bread and 
25. 6d. a-week for myself, wife, and eight chil- 
dren. Since X have overstrained myself, X 
have not done*more than two days’ work alto- 
gether.. Sometimes my mates would give me 
m odd seven tons to do for them, for X was 
not able to manage more.” Such accidents as 
overstreinihg m very common among the 
coalba^ers. ,.Tho labour of carrying such a 
heavy weight from the ship’s hold is so exces- 
sive, th^ after , a man turns forty he is con- 
sidered be past his work, and to be veiy 
liable, to such accidents. Xt is usually reck? 
onedthat the strongest men cannot lost more 
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than twenty years at the business. Many of 
the heartiest of the men are knocked np 
through the bursting of blood-vessels and 
other easnalties, and even the strongest can- 
not eontinue at the labour three days together. 
After the second day’s work, they are obliged 
to hire some unemployed mate to do tlic work 
for them. The coalbackers work in gangs of 
five men, consisting of two shovel-men and 
three backers, and are employed to deliver the 
ship by the wharfinger. Each gang is paid 
per ton, which is at the rate of 2\d. per 
ton for each of the five men. The gang will 
do llrom thirty to forty tons in the course of 
the da3\ The length of the day depends upon 
the amount of work to be done, according to 
the wharfinger’s orders. The coalbackers 
• are generally at work at five o’clock in the 
morning, winter and summer. In the winter 
time, lliey have to work by tho light of largo 
fires in hanging caldrons, which they call 
bells. I'heir day's work seldom ends before 
seven o’clock in the evening. They are paid 
every night, and a man after a hard dpy’s 
work wDl receive Os. Strong, hearty men, who 
arc able to follow up the work, can earn from 
25s. to dOs. per week. But tho business is a 
fiuctuating one. In the summer time there 
is little or nothing to do. The earnings dming 
the slack season aro about one half what they 
are during the brisk. Upon an average, their 
earnings are 1^. a-week all tho year round. 
The class of coalbackers is supposed' to con- 
sist of about 1500 men. They have no pro- 
viddht or benefit society. Between seventeen 
and eighteen years ago, each gang used to 
have Is. per ton, and about a twelvemonth 
afterwards it foil to the present price of 11 Jd. 
per ton. About six weeks bock, the merchants 
made on attempt to take off the odd farthing ; 
tho reason assigned was the cheapness of pro- 
visions. They nearly carried it; but the 
backers formed a committee among ttiem- 
Bclves, and opposed the reduction so strongly 
that tho idea was abandoned. The backers 
ore paid extra for sifling, at the rate of 
per sack. For this office they usutdly employ 
a lad, paying him at the rate of 10s. per week. 
Upon this they will usually clear flrora 2s. to 
4s. per week. The moat injuiious part of the 
backer’s work is canying from^he ship’s hold. 
That is what they object to most of all, and 
consider they get the worst paid for. They do 
a great injury to tho coalwhippors, and the 
backors say it would bo as great a benefit to 
themselves as to the coalwhippers, if tho sys- 
tem WHS done away with. By bringing 
ships up alongside the wharf, tho merchant 
saves the expense of whipping and lightering, 
together with the cost of barges, &c. Many 
of the backers are paid at tho publio-houso ; 
the wharfinger gives them a note to receive 
their daily earnings of tho publican, who has 
the money from the merchant. OfYen the 
bookers are kept waiting an hour at the puh- 
Uc-house for their money, and they have credit 


through the day for any drink they may 
choose to call for. While waiting, they mostly 
have two or three pots of beer before they are 
paid; and tho drinking onoe commenced, 
many of them return home drunk, with only 
half thoir comings in their pockets. There is 
scarcely a man among the whole class of 
backers, but heartily wishes the system of 
payment at the public-house may bo entirely 
abolished. The coalbackers are mostly an 
intemperate class of men. This arises chiefiy 
from extreme labour and the over-exertion 
of the men, the violent perspiration and tho 
intense thirst produced thereby. Immediately 
a pause occui's in their work, they fly to tho 
public-houso for beer. One coalbacker made 
a regular habit of drinking sixteen half-pints 
of beer, with a pennyworth of gin in each, 
before breakfast every morning. The sum 
spent in drink by the ‘ moderate * men varies 
from Os. to 1 2s. per week, and tho immoderate 
men on the average spend 15s. a-weelc^ 
Hence, assuming the closj of coalbackers to 
be 2000 in number, and to spend only 10s. 
a-week in drink each man, the sum that woubl 
be annually expended in malt liquors and 
spirits by the class would amount to no less 
than 52,0002. Tho wives and children of tho 
coalbackers are generally in great distress. 
Sometimes no more than one quarter of the 
men’s earnings is taken homo at night. 

“ When I was modcrato inclined,” said ono 
of them to me, I used to have a glass of 
rum tho first thing when I came out of a 
morning, just to keep the cold out-;— that 
might be as early os about five o’clock in 
tho morning, and about seven o’clock I 
should want half a pint of beer with gin in H, 
or a ] int without. After my work 1 should 
be warm, and feel myself dry ; then I should 
continue to work till breakfast-time ; then I 
should have another half pint with gin in it, 
and so 1 should keep on through tho day, 
having either some beer or gin every two 
hours. I reckon that unless a man spent 
about l.». Orf. to 25. in drink, he would not be 
able' to continuo his labour through tho day. 
In tho evening, ho is tired with his work, and 
being kept at the public-houso for his pay, he 
begins drinking there, and soon feels unwil^ 
ling to move, and lie sefdom docs so until all 
his wages are gone.” My informant tells me 
that he thinks the class would, be much im- 
proved if the system of paying the men at the 
public-house was done away, and the men 
paid weekly instead of daily. The hard 
drinking he thinks a necessity of the hard 
labour. He has heard, he Says, of coalbackers 
being teetotalers, but none were able to keep 
tho pledge beyond two montlis. If they di-ink 
water ond cbfibe, it will rather increase than 
quench their thimt. Nothing seems to quench 
the thirst of a hard-working man so Avell as 
ale. 

** The only difference between the pay of the 
basketman and the whipper is the in the 
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pound which the former receives for carrying 
the money from the captain of the ship to the 
clerk of the pay-office. He has also tor this 
sum to keep a correct account of the work 
done by tlie men every day, and to find secu- 
rity for his honesty to the amount of 10/. To | 
obtain this, they usually pay 2s, 6d. a-year to 
tlie Guarantee Society, and they prefer doing 
this to seeking the security of some baker or 
publican in tlie neighbourhood, knowing that 
if they did so, they would be expected to 
become customei's of the parties." 

I now resume my inquiry whether stimu- 
lating drinks are necessary for the perform- 
ance of severe labour. 

1 have already published the statement of a 
conlbacker, who declared that it was an absolute 
necessity of that kind of labour that the men 
engaged in backing coals iiom the hold of a 
ship should, though earning only 1/. per week, 
spend at least 13s. weekly in beer and spiiits, 
to stimulate them for their work. This sum, 
the man assured me, was a moderate allow, 
nnee, for 15s. was the amount ordinarily ex- 
pended by the men in drink eveiy week. Now 
if this quantity of diink be a necessity of tlie 
calling, it follows that the men pursuing the 
severest labour of all — doing work that cripples 
the strongest in from twelve to twenty years 
— are the worst paid of all labourers, their ’ 
actual clear gains being only from Os. to Bs. 
per week. This struck me as being so terrible 
a state of things that 1 could hardly believe it 
to ho true, though I was assured by several 
coalwhippers who wore present on the occasion, 
that tlfb coalbacker who had made the state- 
ment Uid in no way exaggerated the account 
of tho sufferings of his fellow-workmen. I 
determined, nevertheless, upon inquiring into 
the question myself, and ascertaining, by the 
testimony and experience of different classes 
of individuals engaged in this, the greatest 
labour, perhaps, performed by any men, whe- 
ther drink was really a necessity or luxury to 
the working man. 

Accordingly, 1 called a meeting of the coal- 
whippers, tliat 1 might take - their opinion on 
the subject, when 1 found that out of eighty 
individuals only four were satisfied that fer- 
mented liquors could be dispensed with by the 
labouring classes. I was, however, still far 
from satisfied upon the subject, and I deter- 
mined, as the question is one of the greatest 
importance to the working men, — ^being more 
intimately connected with their welfare, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral, than any other, — to 
give the subject my most patient and imbiassed 
consideration. I was anxious, ^thout advoco- 
ting any opinion upon the subject, to collect 
the sentiments of the cool labourers themselves ; 
and in order that 1 might do so as impar- 
tially as possible, I resolved upon seeing — 
1st, such men as were convinced that stiinu- 
lating liquors were necessary to the labouring 
man in the performance of his work; 2nffiy, 
such men os once thought differently, and, in- 


deed, had once taken the pledge to abstain 
from the nse of all fermented liquors, but had 
been, induced to violate their vow in conse- 
quence of their health having suffered; and 
ardly, such men as had taken the pledge and 
kept it without any serious ix^ury to their con- 
stitiftions. To. cany the subject out with the 
fulness and impartloUty . that .its importance 
seemed to. me tp demand, X furfher determined 
to prosecute' the inquiry. among both classes 
of cofd labourei^s^thd coalwhippers and coal- 
backers as well. The result of these inves- 
tigations 1 shall now subjoin. Let me, how- 
ever, in the first place, lay before the reader 
tho following 

Comparative Table' oe Dkonjcenness ov the 
DIFFEREET TrABBS IN LoNDON. 

A hove . the Averc^e, 

Button-makers, one individual in every 7*8 
Toul-makers ...... 10-1 

Surveyors . , ll‘B 

Paper-makers dnd Stainers . • . 13*1 

Br^s-foundera 13*4 

Gold-beaters 14-5 

Millers 10*0 

French Polishers . . • . • 17*1.1 

Cutlers . . . , , , . 18-3 

Corkcutters 10*7 

Musicians 33*0 

Opticians ...... 33*3 

Bricklayers 23*G 

Labourers 23*8 

General and Marine-store Dealers • 23*3 
Bnishmakers . • • • • 24*4 

Fishmongers 28*3 

Coach and Cabmen • « • .28*7 

Glovers 20*4 

Smiths a • « 4 • 29*5 

Sweeps 32*2 

Hairdressers « « . . . '43*3 

Tailors 43*7 

Tinkers and Tinmen .... 45*7 

Saddlers 40*3 

Masons . . • . 40*0 

Glassmakers, <S;c 50*5 

Carriers 50*0 

j Printers ...... 52*4 

I Hatters and Trimmers .... 53*1 

I Carpenters . • • • . , ' . 53*8 

Ironmongers « . . . . 50*0 

[Dyers . . , . . , . 66*7 

Sawyers , . ‘ . , . . 58*4 

Turners . ' 50*3 

Engineers . • 69*7 

Butchei's 03*7 

Latmdresses 63.B 

Painters • • * < . . . 00*1 

Brokers • 67*7 

Medical Men 68*0 

Brewers 70*2 

Clerks 73*4 

Shopkeepers 77*1 

Shoemakers •••••• 78*0 

I Coachmakers • • • • • 
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Milliners 

t 

.1 in every 81*4 

Bakers . , , 

• 


. 82*0 

‘ Pawnbrokers 



. 84*7 

Oardeners • 



. 07-6 

Weavers 



. 90‘3 

Drapers 

• 


. 102*0 

Tobacconists 



.•103*4 

Jewellers 

• 


. 104*5 

Artists • 

a 


. 106*8 

Publicans 

• 


. J08*0 

Average 

« 

• 113-8 

Below the Average, 


Carvers and Gilders 

, 


. 125-2 

Artificial Flower Makers 


• 128*1 

Bookbinders . « 

• 


. 148-6 

Greeiigroceis 

• 


. 157*4 

Watchmakers 



. 204-2 

Grocers 



. 2*26*6 

Clockmakers 



. 286-0 

I^arish officers 

« 


. 373-0 

Clergymen • . ' 



. 4170 

Servants 

• 


. '585-7 


The above calculations have been xnad(?from 
4ho Official BeturnS' of tlie Metropolitan Po- 
lice. The cauaes of the different degrees 
of intemperance here exhibited, 1 leave to 
oUiers to discover. 

After Uie meeting of coalwhippers just de- 
scribed, I requested some of the men who 
had expressed the various opinions respecting 
the ncccssitj for drinking some kind of fer- 
mented liquor duiing their work to meet me, 
ed tltat I might take down their sentiments 
on the subject moro* fully. Fii'st of all, camo 
two of the most intelligent, who believed 
I malt liquor to be necessoiy for the perform- 
anceof their laboiuv One was a basketman 
orlireman, and tho other an up-and-down " 
mon^ or whipper; the first doing tho lighter, 
and the second the heavier kind of work. Tho 
basketman, who I afterwards discovered was a 
good Greek and Latin scholar, said : If I have 
anything like a heavy day’s work to do, I con- 
sider three pints of porter a-day necessa^. 
^Ye are noi like other labouring men, having 
an hour to dinner. Ofteii) to save tide, we take 
only ten minutes to our meals. One thing I 
wish to remark is, that what renders it neces- 
sary to have the thi*eo pints df beer in winder, 
and two pots in summer,, is the coal-dust^ 
arising from the work, which -occasions great 
thirst. In the summer time the basketman is 
on the plank all day, and^ continually exposed 
to the sun, and in the widter to tho incle- 
mency of tho weather. What with the labour 
and the heat, the perspiration is excessive. 
A basketman with a bad gong of men has no 
'sinoeure. In tlie siunmer he oati wear neither 
' coat nor waistcoat ; very few can bear the hat 
on the head, and they wear nightcaps instead. 
Tho wprk is always clone, in summer time, with 
only tlie shirt and tiouseiTs on. The basket- 
mannever lakes off his shirt, like the wbippers. 
The necessity for drink in the summer does 


not arise so much fi'om the extent of tlie labour, 
as from the irritation caused by the coal-dust 
getting into the throat. There is not so much 
dust from the coals in the winter as in the 
summer, the cools being more damp in wet 
than in fine weather. It is merely the thirst 
that makes the drink requisite, as far as the 
basketman is concerned. Tea would allay the 
thirst, but there is no opportunity of having 
this on board ship. If there w'cre an oppor- 
tunity of having tea at our work, the basket- 
man might manage to do with it as well as 
with beer, Water I don't fancy, especially the 
water of, the river ; it is veiy impure, and at 
the time of the cholera we were prohibited 
from drinking it. If we could get pure water, 
I do not think it would do as well for us, espe- 
cially in winter time. In winter time it would 
be too cold, and too great a contrast to the 
heat of the blood. It w'ould, in my opinion, 
produce stagnation in the circulation. We 
have had instances of men djdng suddenly 
through drinking water w'hen in a state of 
excitement.’* [He distinguishes between 
excitement and perspiration: lie calls the 
baskctnian’s labour an exciting one, and tho 
whipper's work a heating one.] The men 
who died suddenly were whippei-s. I never 
heard of a basketman. dying from drinking 
cold water when at his work ; I don’t think 
they ever tried the experiment. Tho wbippers 
have done so tlirongh necessity, not through 
choice. Tea is a beverage that 1 don’t fancy, 
and I conceive it to be equally expensive, so I 
prefer porter. When I go off to my work 
early in the morning, I take about a pint of 
coffee with me in a bottle, and warm^t up on 
board at the galley-fire for my brealriast ; that 
I find quenches my thirst for the time as well 
porter. Porter would be too insipid the first 
thing in the morning; 1 never drank coffee 
through the day while at my work, so I cannot 
say what the effect would bo. I drink porter 
when at my work, not as giving me greater 
strength to go through my labour, but merely 
as 'a means of quenching my thirst, it being 
as cheap as any other drink, with the excep- 
tion of water, and less trouble to procure. 
•Water X consider dangerous at oim work, but 
1 can’t say that it is so from my own expe- 
rience. I was in the hospital about seven 
years' ago, and the doctor there asked me how 
many pints of beer I was in the habit of 
drinking per day. This was before tbe office 
was established. 1 told him, on the lowest 
calculation, six or seven ; it was the case then 
under the old system; and he then ordered 
me two pints of porter a-day, as 1 was very 
weak, and he said I wanted a stimulus. 1 am 
not aware that it is the habit of the publicans 
to adulterate their poi'ter with salt and water. 
If such is the ca$e, it would, without a doubt, 
inorease rather than diminish the thirst. I 
have often found that the beer sold by some 
of the publicans tends more to create than 
allay thirst, lam confident, that if the working 
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men genemlly knew that salt and water was high» and was habited in a long bine greiil 
invariably mixed with the porter by the pub- coat that reached to his heels, nml hbn 
lienns, they would no longer hold to the notion look even taller than he was, said, — “ \ was 
that it could quench their thirst ; but, to con- a stiict teetotaler for many years, and I wish 
vince them of that, it would be almost necea- I cquld be so now. All that time I was a 
sary that they should^ see the publican coalwjfipper at the heaviest work, and I have 
adulterating tho I eer with their own eyes, made one of a gang that have done as iminy 
If it really is tho case that beer is adulterated as 180 tons in one day. I drank no fer- 
with salt and water, it must bo both injurious mented liquor the whole of the time ; I had 
end heating to the labouring man. Some of only ginger-beer and milk, and that cost mo 
the men who are in the habit of drinking I 3 . 6d. It was in the summer time. 1 didn’t 
porter at their work, very probably attribute ‘ buff it’ on that day ; that is, I didn’t tidio 
the thirst created by tlie salt and water in the my shiri off. 1 did this work at tlio Begenrs 
porter to the thirst created by the coal-dust or Canal ; and there was a little milk-shop close 
the work, and continue drinking it from the on shore, and I used to run tliero when 1 
force of habit. The habit of drinking is doubt- was dry. I had about two quarts of milk 
Icssly the effect of the old system, when the and five bottles of ginger-beer, or about three 
men were forced to drink by the publicans who quarts of fluid altgether. I found that amount 
paid them. A most miraculous change, and of drink necessary. I perspired very vio- 
one unparalleled in history, has been produced lently ; my shirt was wet through, and my 
by altering the old mode of employing and flannels wringing wet with tho pompiration 
paying tho men. The reformation in the over Jbe work. Tho rule among us is, tluit 
morals and chaincter of the men is positively ;wo do 28 tons on deck, and 28 tons filling 
wonderful. The sons are no longer thieves, in the ship’s hold. We go on in that way 
and tlic daughters are no longer prostitutes, throughout the day, spelling at every 28 tons. 
Formerly it was a competition who could The perspiration in the summer tiiiio streams 
drink the most, for he who could do so got the down our foreheads so rapidly, that it will oflen 
mo*^t work. The Introduction for a job was get into our eyes before wo have time to 
invariably, * You know, Mr. So and So, I’m a wipe it off. Tins makes the eyes very sore, 
good drinking man.' Seeing the benefit that At night, when wo get home, we cannot bear 
has resulted from the men not drinlung so to sit with a candle. The pei*spiralion is of 
much as formerly, I am of opinion that, a veiy briny nature, for I often taste it as 
though I take my beer evciy day myself, a it runs down to my lips. We are often so 
great good would ensue if the men would heated over our work that the pcrs]>iratu#i 
drink evgn less than they do now, and cat runs into the shoes ; and often, firom tiio dust 
more ; would he more conducive to their and heat, jumping up and down, and tho 
health and strength. But they have not the feet being galled witli the small dust, I have 
same facility for getting food over their work had my shoes full of blood. Tho thirst pro- 
as there is for getting beer. You sec, they can dneed by our work is very excessive; it is 
have credit for beer when they can’t get a completely as if you had a fever upon you. 
morsel of food on trust. • There are.ho floating The.dust gets into the throat, ond very nearly 
butchers or bakers, like there are floating pub- suffocates you. You con scrape the coal-dust 
licans or purlmen. If there were, and men off the tongue with the teeth ; and do what 
could have trust for bread and meat while at you will it is impossible to get tho least 
theii^ork on tho river, I am sure they would spittle into tho mouth. 1 have known the 
cat more and drink less, and be all the better for coal-dust to be that thick in a ship’s hold, 
it. It would be better for themselves and for that 1 have been unable to see my mate, 
their families. The great evil of the drink though he was only two feet ISrom me. Your 

is, that when a man has a little he often 'legs totter under you, both before and after 
wants more, and doesn’t know where to stop, you are a teetc>^aler. I was one ' of the 
When he once passes tho < ruhi*can,' as 1 ctdl strongest men in the business ; 1 was able 

it, he is lost. If it Wasn’t for this evil, I think to cany 7 cwt. on my back for fifty yards, 

a pint or two of porter would makp them do and I could lift nine' half-hundreds with my 
their work better than either tea* or water, right-arm. After finishing my day’s work I 
Our labour is peculiar. The air is always was like a child «with weakness. When we 
full of coal-dust, and every nerve and muscle have done 14 or 28 tons, we generally stop 
of the body is strained, and eveiy pore of the for a drop of drink, and then 1 have found 

body open, so that he requires some drink that anything that would wet my mouth 

that will counteract the cold." would revive me. Cold tea, milk, or ginger- 

The next two that I saw were men who did ‘beer, were refreshing, hut not so much as 
the heaviest work ; that is, up-and-down a pint of porter. Gold water would give a 
men,” or coalwhippers, as they are usually pain in tho inside, so that a man would, have 
called. They had both of them been tee- to lie down and be taken ashore, and, per- 

totalers. One had been so for eight years, haps, give up work altogether. Many a 

and the other had tried it ibr three months, man has been taken to the hospital merely 
One who stood at least six feet and o^half through drinking cold water over his work. 
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They lunre complained of a weight and cold- the teetotal and fermented drinks I find to 
n^B in the chest; they say it has chilled bo this: — ^When I drank milk it didn't moke 
“ fat of the heart. I can positively state,” me any livelier ; it quenched my Hhirst, but 
continued the man, ** that during llie \vhole didn’t give me any strength. But^ when 1 
of eight years 1 took no fermented drink, drank a pint oraquwt of beer, it did me so 
My usual drink was cold tea, milk, g^ger- mnch good after a day’s labour, that after 
beer, or coffee, whichever 1 could catch : the drinking it I could get up and go to my work 
ginger-beer was more lively than the milk ; a^ain. This feeling would continue for a con- 
but 1 believe 1 could do more work upon the siderable time ; indeed, 1 think the beer is 
Twilk. Tea 1 found mnch better than coffee, much better for a hard-working man than 
Cold tea was very refreshing; but if I didn’t any unfermented drink. 1 defy any man in 
take it with me in a bottle, it wasn't to be England to contradict me in what 1 say, and 
hod. 1 used to take a quart of cold tea with that is — a man who takes his reasonable 
me in a bottle, and make that do for me all quantity of beer, and a fair share of food, 
day, as well as 1 could. The ginger-beer was is much better with it than without.” 
the most expensive, amd would cost me a Another man, who had been a teetotaler 
shilling, or more than that if 1 could get it for three months at one time, and seven years 
The milk would cost me sixpence or eight- at another, was convinced that it was impos- 
penoe. For tea and coffee the expense would sible for a hard working man to do his work as 
be about twopence the day. But often I have well without beer as with. He hod tried it 
done the whole day’s work without any drink, twice, and he spoke from his own experience, 
because I would not touch beer, and t];ien I and ho would say that a little — that is, two 
was more fit to be carried home than walk, pints, or three for a very hard day’s labour, — 

I have known many men scarcely able to would never hurt no man. Beyond that a 
crawl up the ladder out of the hold, they were man has no light to go ; indeed, anything 
so fatigued. For myself, being a very strong extra only makes him stupid. Under the old 
man, I was never so reduced, thank God. system. I used to bo obliged to buy rum; and, | 
But often, when Tvo got home, I’ve been over and over ogain, I’ve had to pay fifteen- ’ 
obliged to drink three pints of milk at a pence for half-a-piut of rum in a ginger-beer 
stretch, before 1 could touch a bit of victuals, bottle ; and have gone into the street and sold 
As near as 1 can guess it used to cost me, it for sixpence, and got a steak with the 
when at work, a shilling a-day for giuger- money. No man can say drink has ruined 
beer, milk, and other teetotal dnnks^ When my constitution, for I’ve only had two penny. 
I^as not at work my drink used to cost me worth of ontibilious pills in twenty-five years; 
little or nothing. For eight years I stuck to and 1 will say, a litUo beer does a mjin more 
the pledge, but I found myself failing in good than harm, and too much does a man 
strength and health ; 1 foimd that I couldn’t more harm than good.” * 

go through a day’s work as clever as I used The next two whippers ” that I saw were 
before 1 left off drink, and when first I was a both teetotalers. One had taken tlie pledge 
teetotaler. 1 found myself failing in every eight months before, and the other four years ; 
inch of my carcase, my limbs, my body and and they had both kept it strictly. One liad 
all. Of my own free-will 1 gave it up* 1 did been cellarman at a public-house, and he said, 
not do it in a fit of passion, hut deliberately, ** 1 neither take spruce nor any of the cor- 
because 1 was fully satisfied that it was in- dials : water is my beverage at dinner.” The 
juring my health. Shortly after taking the other had been an inveterate drunkard. The 
pledge 1 found 1 could have more moat than cellarman is now a basketmon, and the other 
1 used to have before, and 1 found that 1 an up-and-down man, or whipper, in the same ; 
neither got strong nor weak upon it. After gong. The boskotman said, 1 can say this 
about five years my appetite began to fitil, 'from my own experience, — ^that it is not ne- 
aud then 1 found my strength leaving me; cessary for a working man, doing the very 
so I made up my mind to alter the system, hardest labour, to drink fermented liquors. 1 
"When I returned to beer, I found myself was an up-and-down man for two years, with- 
getting better in health and stronger daily, out tasting a drop of beer or spirits. I have 
Before 1 was a teetotaler 1 used to drink helped to whip 189 tons of coal in one day, with- 
heavy,* but after teetotalism 1 was a temperate out any; and tiiat in the heat of summer. What 
man. 1 am sure it is necessaiy for a hard- I had with me was a bottle of cocoa; and 
working man that he should drink beer. He with that plenty of steak, potatoes, andJi^^. 
can’t io his work so well without it as he If the men was to take more meat 
can with it, in moderation. If he goes be- beer, they would do much hotter. It’s a delii- 
yond his allowance he is better without any. sion to think beer necesSaiy. Often, th4 men 
I have taken to drinking beer again within who Say the beer is necessary will deliver a 
the last twelve months. As long as a man ship, aye, and not half-a-dozen half-pints be 
does not go beyond his aUowance in beer, dr^k aboard. The ii^juiy is done ashore, 
drink will coat him ^[uite as much when The former custom of our work>*-th6 compul- 
' "Hhe is jteetotaler as it will when he has not sory system of drinking that we were under, — 
taken the pledge. The difference between has so imbedded the idea of dbnnk in the men, 
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that they tlimk it is aotuaUy necessaiy. It*8 
not the least to be wondered at, that tb^^'s so 
many drunkards among them. I do not 
tbizik we shall even: be able to undo the habit 
of drinking among the whippera in this gene- 
rati(m. As far as 1 am' concerned, since Tve 
been a teetotaler, I have eiijoyed a more regular 
state of health than 1 used before. Now that 
1 am a basketman, 1 drink only water with 
my dinner ; and during my work 1 take no- 
thing. 1 have got a ship in hands — going to 
work on Monday morning. 1 shall have to 
run backwards and forwards on a one-and- 
twenty-foot plank, and deliver d()0 tons 
of coals: and I shall do that ii^on water. 
That man," pointing to the teetotaler who 
accompanied him, **will be in it, and holl 
have to help to pull the coals twenty foot 
above the deck; and he’ll do it all upon water. 
'When 1 was a coalwliipper myself, X used to 
drink cocoa. I took it cold with me of a 
morning, and warmed it aboard. They pro- 
phesied it would kill 1110 in a week ; and I 
know it’s done me every good in life. I have 
drunk water when I was a-worklng up-and- 
down, and when 1 was in the highest perspir- 
ation, and never found it ii^ure me. It 
allays the thirst more than anything. If it 
didn’t allay the thirst I should want to drink 
often : but if I take a drink of water from the 
cask I find my thirst immediately quenched. 
Many of the men who drink beer will take a 
drink of water afterw ards, because the beer 
increases their thirst, and heats them. That, 
I believe, is principally from the salt water in 
it : induct, it stands to reason, that if beer is 
half brine it can't quench thirst. Ah! it's 
shocking stuff the puiiuien make up for them 
on tlie river. When 1 was drinking beer at 
my employment, I used seldom to exceed 
three pints of beer a-day : that is what I took 
on board. What 1 Had on shore was not, of 
course, to help me to do my labour. I know 
the beer used to inflame my thirst, because 
I’ve had to drink water after it over and over 
again. 1 never made a habit of drinking,^ 
not since the establishment of the^ office. 
Previous to that, of course, I was obliged to 
drink. I’ve got ‘jolly’ now and then, bat>l 
never made a nabit of it It used to cost me 
about two shillings or two shillings and six- 
penco a-week, on the kverage, for drink, at the 
uttermost; because I couldn’t afford more. 
Since I’ve taken the pledge, I'm sure it hasn’t 
cost me sixpence a-week. A teetotaler feels 
less thirst toon any other man. I don't know 
what natural thirst is, except X've been eating 
salt previsions. I belong to a total abstinence 
socioty, and there are about a dozen coid- 
whippers, and about the same number Of coal- 
backers, membciu of it. Some have been 
total abstainers for twelve years, and are living 
witnesses that fermented drinks are not ne- 
cessary for workingmen. There are about 
two hundred to two hundred end fifty cOtid- j 
whippers, I have been given to understand, 


who ore -teetotalers. Those coalwhippets 
who have been total abstainers for twelve 
years, are not weaker or worso m health for 
the want of beer.” [This statement was de- 
nied by a j^rson present ; but a genUexnon, 
who was intimately acquainted with the whole 
body, mentioned the naxnes of several men 
who had been, s<»neten yeacs, and some up- 
wards of twelve years, strict a^erents to the 
principles of teetotaliam.] The great quan- 
tity of drinking is carried on ashore. 1 should 
say the men generally drink twice as much 
ashore as they do afloat. Those who drink 
beer are always thirsty. Through drinking 
over their work, a thirst is created aboard, which 
they set to drinking, when ashore, to allay; 
and, after a hard day’s labour, a very litUe 
overcomes a man. One or two pots of beer, 
and the man is loth to stir. He is tired ; and 
tlie drink, instead of refreshing him, makes him 
sleepy and heavy. The next morning after 
diinl^g he is thirstier still ; and then he goes 
to** work drinking again. The porspiiution 
wiU start out of him in large drops, like peas. 
Ydu will see it stream down his ffico and his 
hands, with the coal-dust sticking to them, 
just like os if he hod a pair of silk gloves on 
him. It’s a common saying with us, about 
such a man, that ‘ he’s got the gloves on.* Tho 
drunkards always perspire tho most over their 
work. Tho prejudice existing among the 
men in favour of drink is such, that they be- 
lieve they would die without it I am quite 
astonished to see such an improvement among 
them as there is ; and I do think that, if the 
clergymen of tho neighbourhood did their 
duty, and exeried themselves, the peo 2 )Io 
would bo better still. At one time there wore 
as many os five hundred coalwhippors total 
abstainers; and tho men were much better 
clothed, and Uic homos and appeoranco of the 
whippers wore much more decent. "What I 
should do if 1 drank, 1 don't know. I got Ik 
for clearing a ship last week, and shan’t get 
any more till Monday niglit ; and I have six 
children and a wife to keep out of that- For 
this last fortnight I have only made 10s. a- 
week, so I am sure I couldn’t oven afford a 
shilling a- week for drink, without robbing my 
family.” 

The second ^lectotaler, who had been an in- 
veterate drunkard in his time, stated as follows. 
Like most of the coalwhippors, ho thought 
once that he could not do his work without 
beer. He used to drink as much as he could 
get. He averaged two pots at bis work, and 
when he came on shore he would have two 
pots more. 

“ He had been a coalwhipper for upwards 
of twenty years, and for nineteen years and 
tht*ee months of that time he was a hard 
drinker, — a regular stiff *un,” said be; “1 
not only used,” he added, “ to get drunk, but 
I taught my children to do so, — I have got 
sons as big as myself, coalbackcrs,*and total 
abstainers. Often 1 have gone home on 
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a Sunday morning drunk myself, and found 
two of my sons drunk, — they’d be unable to 
sit at the table. They were about fourteen 
then, and when they went out with me 1 used 
to teach them to take their little drops of neat 
rum or I have seen the youngest * mop 
np ’ his half-quartern as well as I did. Tlfen 
1 was always thirsty; and when 1 got up of a 
morning 1 used to go stalking round to the 
first public-house that was open, to see if I 
could get a pint or a quartern. My mouth 
was dry and parched, as if 1 had got a burning 
fever. If I had no work that day I used to 
sit in a public-house and spend oil the money 
I’d got. . If I had no money 1 would go home 
and raise it somehow, I would ask the old 
woman to give me the price of a pint, or per- 
haps the young uns were at work, and I was 
pretty safe to meet them coming home. Talk 
about going out of a Sunday ! 1 was ashamed 
to bo seen out. My clothes were ragged, and 
my shoes would take the water in at one end 
and let it out at the other. I keep my old 
rags at home, to remind me of what I was-j-I 
coll them tlie regimentals of the guzzler. I 
pawned everything I Could get at. For ten or 
twelve years I used a beer-shop regularly. 
That was my house of call. Now my home is 
very happy. All my children are teetotalers. 
My sons ore os big as myself, and they are at 
work caning If cwt. to 2 cwt. up a Jacob’s 
ladder, thirty-three steps high. They do this 
all day long, and have been doing so for the 
last ^ seven days. They drink nothing but 
water or cold tea, and say they find themselves 
tbo better able to do their work. Coalbacking 
is about th? bfird^st labour a man can per- 
form. For myself, too, I I m quite as 
able to do my work witbontintoxioatiDg drinks 
as I was with them. There's my basketman," 
said he, pointing to the other teetotaler, and 
ho can tell you whether what I say is true or 
not. 1 have helped to whip 147 tons of coal 
in the heat of summer. The other men were 
calling for beer every Aime they could see or 
hear a purlman, but I took nothing — I don’t 
think 1 perspired so much as they did. When 
I was in the drinking custom, I have known 
the perspiration run down my arms and legs 
as -if I'd been in a hot hath. jKnce Tve taken 
tho pledge I scarcely perspire at all. I’ll work 
against any man that takes beer, provided I 
have a good teetotal pill — ^that is, a good pound 
of steak, with plenty of gravy in it. That's 
the stuff to work upon— uiat’s what the work- 
ing man wants— plenty of it, and less beer, 
ind he'd beat a horse any day. I am satisfied 
the working man can never be raised, above 
tiis present position nniU he can give over 
Irinking. That is the reason why I am 
sticking to the pledge, that 1 may be a living 
Komple to my class that they can and may 
trork without beer. It has made my home 
Lappy, itod I want it to make every other 
ror&ng man’s os comfortable. 1 tried the 
rinciple of teetoialism first on board a steam- 


boat, I was stoker, and we burnt 27 cwt. 
of coals every hour we were at sea— that’s 
vezy nearly a ton and a-half per hour. There, 
with the heat of the fire, we felt the effects of 
drinking strong brandy. Brandy was tho 
only fermented drink we were allowed. After 
a time I tried what other stimulants we could 
use. The heat in the hold, especially before 
the fires, was awfiil. There were nine stokers 
and four coal-trimmers. We found that the 
brandy that we drank in the day made us ill, 
our heads ached when we got up in the morn- 
ing, so four of us agreed to try oatmeal and 
water as our drink, and we found that suited 
us better than intoxicating liquor. 1 myself 
got as fat as a bull upon it. It was rocom- 
mended to me by a doctor in Falmouth, and 
we all of us tried it eight or nine voyages. 
Some time af'ter 1 left the company I went to 
strong drink again, and continued at it till tho 
1st of May last, and then my children’s love 
of drink got so dreadful that I got to hate 
myself as being the cause of it. But I 
couldn't give up the drinking. Two of my 
mates, however, urged me to try. On the 1st 
of May I signed the pledge. I prayed to God 
on the night I went to give me strength to 
keep it, and never since have 1 foU tlio least 
inclination to return. When 1 had left off a 
fortnight X found myself a great deal better ; 
all the cramps that I had been loaded with 
when 1 was drinking left me. Now I am 
happy and comfortable at home. My wife's* 
about one of the best women in the world. 
She bore with me in all my troubles, and now 
she glories in my redemption. My cliildren 
love me, and we club all our eainings togetlier, 
and COD always on Sunday manage a joint of 
sixteen or seventeen pounds. My wife, now 
that we are teetotalers, need do no work; 
and, in conclusion, I must say that 1 have* 
much cause to bless the Lord that ever I 
signed the teetotal pledge. 

“ After I leave my work,” added tho teeto.- 
taler, ** 1 find the best thing I con have tO' 
refresh me is a good wash of my face and 
shoulders in cold water. This is twice 
eplivening as ever 1 found beer. Onc^s a 
fortnight I goes over to Ooulston « square,, 
Whitechapel, and have a warm bath. This is- 
ono' of the finest things that ever was invented 
for the working man. Any persons that use 
them don’t want beer. I invited a coalwhipper- 
man to come with me once. * How much does it 
cost?’ he asked. I told him, * A penny.* ‘Well/ 
he said, ‘ Td sooner have half-a-pint of beer. 

I haven’t washed my body for these twenty- , 
two years, and don't see why I should begin 
to have anything to do with these new-fangled 
noUemg at my time of Ufe/ I will say, that a 
good wash is better for the working man than 
the best drink.’* ^ 

The man ultimately made a particular re- ^ 
quest that his statement might conclude with 
a verse that he had chosen from the Tempo - 1 
ranee Melodies:— ; 
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** And now we love the social clieor 
Of the bright winter eve ; 

We have uo cause for sigh or tear. 

We have no cause to ^eve. 

Our wives are clad, our children fed ; 

Wo boast where’er we go— 

'Twas all because we sign'd the pledge^ 

A long, long time ago." 

At tlxo close of my interview with these men 
I received from them an invitation to visit 
them at their own houses whenever I should 
think iit. It was clearly their desire that I 
should see the comforts and domestio ar- 
rangements of their homes. Accordingly on 
the morrow, choosing an hour when there 
coulil have been no x^reparation, I called at 
the lodgings of the first. I found the whole 
family ‘assembled in the back kitchen, that 
sensed them for a parlour. As I entered the 
room the mother was busy at work^ washing 
and dressing her children for the day. There 
stood six little things, so young that they 
seemed to be all about the same height, with 
their faces shining with the soap and water, 
and their cheeks burning red with the Motion 
of the towel. They were all laughing and 
laying about the mother, who, with comb and 
rush in hand, found it no easy matter to get 
them to *^stand still while she made ** the 
parting." First of all the man asked me to 
step up-stairs and sec tho sleeping-room. 1 
was much struck with the scrupulous cleanli- 
ness of the apartment. Tho blind was as 
white as snow, half rolled up, and fastened 
with, a pin. The floor was covered with 
patches of different coloured carpet, showing 
that ttiey had been bought from time to time, and 
telling how difficult it had been to obtain the 
luxury. In one corner was a cupboard with 
the door taken off, the better to show all the 
tumblers, teacups, and coloured- glass mugs, 
that, with two decanters, well covered with 
painted flowers, were kept more for ornament 
than use. On the chimneypiece was a row 
of shells, china shepherdesses, and lambs, 
and a stuffed pet cana^ in a glass-case for a 
centre ornament. Againstthe wall, surrounded 
by other pictures, hung a half-crown water- 
colour drawing of the wife, with a child* on 
her knee, matched on the other side by the 
husband's likeness, cut out in black paper. 
Pictures of bright coloured ducks and a print 
of Father Moore the teetotaler completed the 
collection. 

**Yoa see,'^ said the man, **we manages 
pretty well; but I can assure you we has a 
hard time of it to do it at ell comfortably* Me 
and my wife is just as we stands — all our otlier 
things are in pawn. If 1 was to drink I don^ 
know what 1 should do.' How others manage 
is to me a mystery. This will show you 1 
speak the truth," he added, and going to a 
secretary that stood against the wall he pro- 
duced a handflil of au|dioate6. There were 
seventeen tickets in, all, amounting to 3/. Oa. 6d., 
the highest sum borrowed being 10a* “ ThatfU 


show you I don’t like my poverty to be known 
or I should have told you of it before. And 
yet we manage to sleep clean and be xmlled 
back the patchwork oounteipane, and bhowed 
me the snow-white sheets beneath. There's 
not enough clothes to keep us worm, but at 
ledit they ore clean. We';re obliged to give as 
much as we can to the children. Cleanliness 
I is my wife’s hoMj, and 1 let her indulge in it, 
I can assure you last week my wife had to take 
the gown off her back to get Is. on it. My 
little ones seldom have a bit of meat from ono 
Sunday to another, and never a bit of butter.” 

1 then descended into tho parlour. Tho 
children were all seated on little stools that 
their father hod made for them in his spore 
moments, and warming themselves round tho 
Are, their littio black shoes resting on the 
white heoi'tb. From their regular features, 
small mouths, large block eyes, and tbir skins, 
no one would have taken them for a labouring 
man’s family. In answer to my questions, he 
sabl : “ The eldest of them (a pretty little liolf- 
clpd girl, seated in one comer) is ton, the next 
seven, that one flve, that three, and this (a 
little thing perched upon a table near the 
mother) two. I’ve got all their ages in the 
Bible up-siairs." I remarked a strange look 
about one of tho little girls. "Yes, she always 
suffered witli that eye; and down at tho 
hospital they lately peiformed an operation 
on it.” An artifleial pupil had been made. 

The room was closed in from the passage by 
a mdely built partition. ** That I md myself 
in my leisure,’’ said the man ; " it mak^ the 
room snugger.’’ As ho saw me looking at the 
clean rolling-pin and bright tins hung against 
the wall, he observed : " That’s all my wife’s 
doing. She has got them together by some- 
times going without dinner herself, and laying 
out the 2d. or 3d. in things of that sort. That 
is how she manages. To-day she has got us 
a sheep’s head and a few turnips for our Sun- 
day’s dinner,” ho added, taking off the lid of 
the. boiling saucepan. Over the mantelpiece 
hung a picture of Gijbrge lY., surrounded by 
I fbur oth^r frames. One of them contained 
I merely three locks of hair. The man, laugh-. 

I ing,told me, Two of them ore looks of myself 
I and my wife,^d the light one in the middle 
belonged to my wife’s brother, who died in 
India. That's her doing again," he added. 

After this I paid a visit to the other teeto- 
taler at bis home, and there saw one of his 
sons. He h^ six children altogether, and 
also supported his wife’s mother. If it wasn’t 
j for him, the poor old thing, who was seventy- 
fivei and a teetotaler too, must have gone to 
the ^workhouse. Three of his six chDdren 
lived al home; tlie other three were out at' 
service. OnO of the lads at home was a coal- 
backer. He was twenty-four years of age, and 
on an average could earn 17«. Gd, It was four 
years since he had taken to booking. He said, 
“I am at work at one of the worst whorfs in 
liondon; it is called ‘tire slaughter-house’ by 
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for I was in regular work, and tniddlin' well who's good customers. Perhaps a bit of good 
ofli*.. That's 780 pots, or 105 gallons a-yeor, grab might be as good as beer to strengthen 
you say. like enough it may be. I never you at work, but ^e straining and sweating 
calculated, but it does seem a deal. It can't makes you thirsty, more than hungry; and if 
be done without, and men themselves is the poor men must work so hard, and for so little, 
best judges of what suits their work — I umon, for rich men, why poor men will take what 
of how much to take. I’ll tdl yon what it is, they feel will satisfy them, and run the risk of 
sir. Our work's harder than people guess at, its doing them good or harm ; and that's just 
and one must rest sometimes. Now, if you where it is. I can't work three days running 
sit down to rest without something to Refresh now without feeling it dreadM. I get a mate 
you, the rest does you hpm instead of good, that's fresher to finish my work. I'd rather 
for your joints seem to stiffen ; but a good pull cam less at a trade that would give a man a 
at a pot of beer backs up the rest, and wo chance of some ease, but aU tr^es is over- 
start hghtsomer. Our work's very ha^. I’ve stocked. You see we have a niceish tidy room 
worked till my head's ached like to split ; and here, and a few middling sticks, so 1 can't 
when I’ve got to bed, I’ve felt as if I've had a drunkard.” 

the weight on ray back Still, and I've started I now give the statement of a coalporter who 
awalco when I fell off to sleep, feeling as if had been a teetotaler : — I have been twenty- 
something was crushing my back fiat to my two years a coalheaver. When I began that 
chest. I can't say that I ever tried to do with- wor£ I earned 50s. a-week as backer and filler, 
out beer altogether. If I was to think of such I am now earning, one week with another, say 
atliing,my old woman there would think I was 15s. We have no sick fund among us — no 
out of my head." The wife assented, “rve society of any sort— no club— no schools — ^no 
often done with a llttlo when work's been nothing. We had a kind of union among us 
Blackish. First, you see, we bring the coal up before the great strike, more than fourteen 
from the ship's hold. There, somotimes, it's years back, but it was just for the strike. We 
dreadful hot, not a mouthful of air, and the struck against masters lowering the pay 
coal-dust sometimes as thick as a fog. You for a ton to from 2^^. The strike only 
breathe it into you, and your throat’s like a lasted two or ^ree weeks, and the men were 
fine, BO that you must have something to forced to give way; they didn't all givo way 
diink. I fancy nothing quenches you like at onco, but came to gradual. One can’t see 
beer. Wo want a drink that testes. ^ Then one’s wife and children without bread. There's 
there's the coals on your back to he canied up veiy few teetotalers among ns, though there’s 
a na^sty ladder, or some such contrivance, per- not many of us now that can be celled drunken 
haps twenty feet, and a sack full of coals — they can't get it, sir. I was a teefnt^er 
weighs 2 cwt. and a stone, at least; the sack myself for two years, till I couldn’t keen to it 
itself’s heavy and thick : isn't that a strain on any longer. We all break. It’s a few years 
a man ? No horse could stand it long. Then, back, I forget zactly when. At that time tee- 
when you get fairly out of the ship, you go totalers might drink shrub, but that never dhd 
along planks to the waggon, and must look me no good ; a good cup of tea freshened me 
sharp, 'specially in slippery or wet weather, or more. I used then to drink ginger-beer, and 
you'll topple over, and then there’s the hospi- spruce, and tea, ond coffee. I’ve paid as much 
tal or tlio wox;^house for you. Last week we as 5s. a-week for ginger-beer. When I teeto- 
carried idong planks sixty feet, at least, taled, I always felt thirsty. I used to long 
There’s nothing extra oUowed for distance, for a drink of beer, bift somehow managed to 
hut there ought to lio. I've sweat to that get post a public-house, until I could stand it 
degree in summer, that I’ve been tempted to no longer. A derk of ours broke first, and I 
jump into the Thames to cool myself. The followed him. I certainly felt weaker before 
sweat’s run into my boots, and Tvo felt it run- 1 went back to my beer; now I drink a pint 
ning down me for hours as I^iad to trudge or two as I find I want it. I can't do without 
along. It makes men bleed at the nose and it, soil’s no use trying. I joined because I 
' mouth, this work does. Sometimes we put a felt ’l was getting racketty, and giving my 
bit of coal in our mouths, to prevent our biting mind to nothing but drink, instead of looking 
our tongues. I do, sometimes, but it's almost to my house. There may be a few teetotolers 
as bad asif you did bite your t^gue, for when among us, but I think not. I only knew two, 
the strain comes heavier and heavier on you, We all break— we can’t keep it. One of these 
you keep scrunching the cod to bits, and broke, and the other kept it,- because, if he 
swallow some of it, and you're half choked; breaks,, bis wife11,bteak, and they were both 
and theu^ it's no use, you must have beer, regular drunkards. A coalporteris worn out 
Somo's tried a bit of tobac<^ in their mouths, before what you may call wed old. There’s 
but that doesn't answer ; it mdees -you spit, not very old men i^ong us. A man's done 
and often emt blood. 1 know I can't do with- up at miy,. and seldom fives long after, if he 
oVLt beer. I don't think they 'dultw^te it for has to keep ot at coalportering. I wish we 
us ; they may for fine people, that just tastes had some sick «fond, or sometlfing of tha^ 
it, and, I’ve hee^, has wine and things. But kind. If 1 was laid up now, there would be 
we must have it good, and a pubUoan knows nothing but the parish for ms, lay wife, 
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four childer (here the poor%au speke in a I think I may fairly say I drank my four pots 
broken voice). The masters often discharge of ale regululy every day, and about half a 
old hwds when they get feeble, and put on pint of dog's nose. 1 reckon my drink used to 
boys. We have no cous allowed for our own cost me Ida. a-weck when 1 was at work. At 
firesides. Some masters, if we buys of them, times I was a drunken, noisy gentleman thon.** 
charges us full price, others a little cheaper.** Ansther coolporter, who has been a tec- 
I saw this man iii the evening, after he had taler ten years on the 25th of lust August, 
left his work,' in his own room. It was a told me, that before he took the pledge he 
large and riiy garret.. His wife, who did not us^ to 4mk a ^eat deal after he had done 
know previously of my visit, had in her do- his work,l)ut while ho was at work he could 
mestic arrangements manifested a desire com- not stand it. ** 1 don't think 1 used to drink 
mon to the better "disposed of the wives of the above three pints and a htdf and u penny- 
labourers, or the poor — ^tliat of trying to make worth of gin in tho daytime," sold this man. 
her “ bit of place" look comfortable. She had “ Of an evening I used to stop at the public- 
to tend a baby four months old ; two elder house, generally till I was dn^ and unfit to 
children were ill clad, but clean; the eldest work in the morning. I will vouch for it 
boy, who is fifteen, is in the summer employed I used to take about three pots a-day after I 
on a river steamboat, and is then of great help had done work. My reckoning used to come 
to his parents. There were two beds in the to about I5. 8d. a-day, or, including Sundays, 
room, and the bedding was decently arranged about IO5. Od. per week. At that time 1 could 
so as to form a bundle, while its scantiness or average all the year round about 30«. a- week, 
worn condition was thus concealed. The soli- and I* used to drink away lOs. of it regularly, 
tory table had a fsded green cloth cover, very I did. indeed, sir, more to my shame.*' ' 
threadbare, but. still a cover. There were a Tim other co^porter told me his earnings 
few cheap piints over the mantelshelf, and averaged about the same, but he drank more, 
tlie best description I can give is, in a phrase I should say 1 got rid of nearly one- half 
not uncommoit among the poor, that the whole of my money. 1 did like the beer then: 1 
was an attempt to “ appear decent.'* The thought I could not live without it. If s bo- 
womau spoke woll of her husband, who was tween twelve and thirteen years since the first 
kind to her, and fond of his home, ond never coolporter signed the pledge. His name was 
drank on Sundays. John Sturge, and he was looked upon as a mad- 

Last of all, 1 obtained an interview with two man. I looked upon him myself in that liglit. 
coalporters who had been teetotalers for The next was Thomas Bailey, and he was my 
some years teetotal father. When I first heard of a cod* 
** I ha^o been a coalporter ever since I porter doing without beei> I thought it a thing 
have boea able to carry coals," said one. I impossible. I mode sure they wouldn't live 
began at sixteen. 1 have been a backer all long; it was part of my*education to believe 
the time. 1 have been a teetotaler eight tliey couldn't. My grandfather brewed homo- 
years on the lOtli of next March. My average brewed beer, and he used to say to me, * Drink, 
earnings where 1 am ^ow is about d5<. per my lad, ifll moke thee strong.' The coal- 
week. At some wharfs work is vexy bad, and porters say now, if we could get the genuine 
the men don’t average half that. They were home-brewed, tliut would bo the stuff to do us 
paid every night where 1 worked lost, and good; the publican's wash is no good. 1 
sometimes X have gone homo with 2^^. Take drank for strength ; the stimulation caused by 
one with the other, 1 should say the coal- the alcohol I mistook for my own power." 
porter's earnings average about H. a-week. B,ichiird Hooper ! He's been a teetotaler 
My present place is about as good a berth as now about twelve years, He w,as the fourth 
there is along the waterside. There is only of the. coale;fs as signed the pledge, and 
one gang of ns," and we do as much work as he first instiUed teetotalism on my. mind," 
two will do in many wharfs. Before I was a said the other xffan. ** Where he works .now 
teetotaler, I principally drank ale. I judged there's nine out of fifteen men is teetotalers, 
that the more 1 gave for my drink, the better Seeing ti^t he cbvdd do his work much better 
it was. Upon an average, 1 used to drink than irhen he drinked beer, induced me to 
from three to four pints of ale per day. I used become one. lie was more regular in his 
to drink a good drop of gin, too. The cool- work after he haif given it up than whenever 
porters are vexy partial to 'dp^s nose'-*-th'at is, 1 knPwed'him before.*^ 
half a pint of me with a pennytvorth of. gin )h' ** The yray iii Which Thomas Bailey put it 

it; and when they have got the money, they into mjr head was. this here,*** continued the 
I po up to what they term * the lucky sht^ ' folf ^ otheri ** Ha, vavited me to a meeting : I 
: It. The coalporters takp this, every minnihg tpld.hini I would come, but he'd never moko 
through the week, when they can, affo^ it. 6 te^taler of me, 1 knowed. 1 Wont with 
After my work, t used to drink than the intention to listen to ifhat they could 
when 1 was at it. X used! to sit as Idnj^ as the, have ..to say. X was a little bit curious to 
house would let me have any. Upon an aw knbw .how they could make out that beer 
ri^e, I should say I used to take three or four was "no good for a body. The first man tliat 
^ints more of an evening ; so that, altogether, addressed thO meeting was a tailor. 1 thought 
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it do xePfH^ for him ; but Oien^ says 
II^ the WSi^t of 2d81b8. of coals° 
OB? yitfif baok, my lad, you couldn’t do it 
. yilttioilt’ ele or beer. 1 thought this here, bow 
oosise X yna taught to believe I couldn’t do 
idthout it 1 cared not> what any inaai*said 
shout beer, 1 believed it was life itself. . After 
the tafibr a coalporter got up to speak. Then 
1 began to listen more attentively, lihe man 
said he once bad a happy horns' and a happy 
with, everything the heart coidd wish for, but 
through the intoxicating drinks he had been 
robbed of everything. The man pictured the 
drunkaid’a home so faithfully, that the arrows 
of conviction stuck fast in my heart,^ and my 
conscience soid, Thou art a drunkard, too! 
The coalporter said his home had been made 
liappy through the prineiple of total absti- 
nence. I was determined to tty it from that 
hour. My home was as miserable as it pos- 
sibly could be, and I knowed intoxicating 
drink was tbe cause on it. 1 signed* the 
pledge that night after the coalporter was 
done speaking, but was many moniha betore 
I was thoroughly oonvineed 1 was doing light 
in abstaining altogether. I kept thinldng on 
it after going home of a night, tired and fa- 
tigued with my bard work, some times scarcely 
able to get up-stairs through being so ovmr- 
wrottght; and not being quite satisfied about 
it, X took eve^ opportunity to hear lectures 
upon the subject. I heard one on the pro- 
peilies of intoxicating drinks, which quite 
eoifvinced me that I h^ been labouring under 
a delusion. The gentleman analysed the beer 
in my presence, and 1 saw that in a pint of it 
there was 14 ozs. ot water that X had been 
paying 2d. for, 1 oz. of alcohol, and 1 oz. of 
what they call nutiitious matter, but which is 
the filthiest stuff man ever set eyes upon. It 
looked more like cobblers' wax than anything 
else. It wos what the lecturer called the— resi- 
dyum, I think was the name he gave it. The 
alcohol is what stimulates a man, and makes 
him feel aA if he oouM carry two socks of coal 
whiw it lasts, but afterwaras comes the de- 
pression ; that's what the coalportera call the 
* bhtes.* And then he fe^ that he eair do no 
work at all, and he either goes home and puts 
another man on in his place, %r else be goes 
. and works it off with move drink. You see, 
where we coalportera^ have been mistaken is 
buying alcohol whs nutriment, and in fan- 
cying that a Bthauloat was strength. Alcohol 
is nothing strengthening to tfie body— indeed, 
it hardens the food in the stomach, and so 
hindeiu digestioQ. .3foa can see as much any 
day if yon go into the l^itals, and look at 
the diflbrent parts ci animals pieserved in 
spirits. The strengdi that aieohol gives is 
uxmatural and false; It’s food only Uiat can 
give real strength to the frame; I have done 
more work since I’ve been a teetotaler in my 
eight years than I did in my ten or twelve 
years before. 1 have felt stronger. I don’t 
say that I do my work better, but this I will 
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say^ witbout ai^ fear of' contradiction,, that 
X do my worit with more ease to myself and 
with mora aatisfiution to my employ^, siuoo 
I haru' given over intoxicating' drinks. 1 
soarody'know vdiat thirst is. Befbreltook 
th^ pledge I was^ sdwoys dry, and the mere, 
shadow of the potboy was quite sufficient 
to convince me that I wanted something. I 
certainly haven’t fek weaker since I left off 
malt liquor. I have; eaten more and drank 
less. I live as well, now as ai]^ of the pub- 
lieanedo, and who has ubetter right to do so 
than the man who works ? I have backed os 
many aa sixty tons in a day since I took the 
ple^e, and have done it without any intoxi- 
cating drink, with perfbot ease to myself^ and 
walk^ five miles to a temperance meeting 
afterwards. But before 1 became a teetotaler, 
after the same amount of work, X should 
scarcely have been able to crawl home; I 
should have 'been certain to have lost tba 
next day's work at least : but new I can back 
that quantity of coals week after week without 
losing a day. I’ve got a family of six children 
under twelve years of age. My wife’s a tee- 
totaler, and has suckled four children upon, 
tite principle of total abstinence. Teetotalism 
baa made my home quite happy, and what I 
get goes twice aa far. Where I work now, 
four out of five of us are teetotalers. 1 am 
quite satisfied that the heaviest work that a 
man can possibly do may be done without a 
drop of fermented liquor. I say so from my 
own experience. All kind of intoxicating, 
drinks is quite a delusion. They are the cause 
of the working man’s wages being lowered. 
Masters can get the men who drink at. their 
own price. If it wasn’t for the money spent 
in liquor we should have funds to fall back 
upon, and then we could stand out against 
any reduction that the masters might want to 
put upon ua, and could comxxmnd a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work : but as it: is, th« 
men are all beggars, and must take what the 
master oflbrs them. The backing of coals 
out of the holds of ships is man-kuHag woric. 
Xt’a BcnndsdouB that men should be allowed to 
foree their fellow-men to do such labomv 
The calves of nman’s leg is aa hard os a bit 
of board after that there straining work ; they 
harffiy know how to turn out of bed of a. 
morning after they have been at that for a 
d^. I never worked below bridge, thank 
OodI and 1 hope I never shaU. Tve not 
wanted for a day’s wisdc since I’ve been a 
teetotaler. Men can back out of a ship’s hold 
better without Uqnor thap with it. 'We tee- 
totalers ean do the ^fork better — ^that is, with 
more ease to ourselves— 4han. the drinking 
men. Maiqf teeifioleva have backed coals, 
out of tbe hold) aii4 I have heard them say 
over apd oyer agoin that they did their work 
wi^ more eomfort and ease than they did 
when they, dfank intoxicatiiig drink. Coal- 
ba<dding focnn the ship’s hold fo the hardest 
work that it is possible for a man to do. 
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Gfoing-ix]^ a ladder 10 feet liigh 238; lbs. 
weight on a xBaii*a' hade is sufficient to kiU i 
any one;- indeed, it does kill the men in a 
few years, they’re soon old men at that work : 
and I do say that the masters below bridge 
should! be stopped going on as thoyYe doing 
now. And what for? '^y, to put the money 
they save by it into thdr own pockets, fw 
the public ain't no better off, the coals is just 
as dear. Then the whippers and lightermen 
are all thrown* out of work by it ; and what;s 
more, the lives of the backers are shortened 
many years— we reckon at least ten years." 

^ 1 wish to say this much," said the o^er 
teetotaler; *Mt’s a practice with some of the 
coal-merchants to pay their men< in publie- 
houses, and this is the chief cause of a 
great portion of the wages being spent in 
drink. I once worked for a master upon 
Bankside as paid his men at a public-house, 
and I woriicd a week there, which yearned 
me 28«. and some odd halfpence. When I 
went on Saturday night the publican asked 
me what I was come for. In reply, I said 
‘ I’m come to settle.* He said, * You’re already- 
settled with,’ meaning T had nothing to take. 
1 had driuked all my lot away, he said, with 
the exception of 5r. I had borrowed during^ 
the week. Then I told him to look back, ana 
he'd hnd Pd something due to me. He did 
so, and said there was a halfpenny. I had 
nothing to take home to my wife and two 
children. 1 asked (lie publican to lend me a 
few shijjlings, saying my young un’s had no- 
thing to eat. His reply was, * That's nothing 
to me,* that's your business.’ After that I 
made it my business. While I stood at the 
bar in came the three teetotalers, and picked 
up the 28«. each that was coming to them, 
and I thought how mitch better they was off 
than me. The publican stopped all ray money 
for drink that 1 knowed I’d not had, and yet 
1 couldn't hdp myself, ’cause he had the 
paying on me. Then something came over 
me as 1 stood there, and 1 said, * From this 
night, with the help of God, I’ll never taste of 
another drop of intoxicating liquors.’ That’s 
ten years ago the 2dth of lost August, and 
I've kept my pledge ever since, thank God ! 
That publican has been fhe making of me. The 
master what discharged me before for getting 
drunk, when he heard that 1 was sober sent 
for me back again. But before that, the three 
teetotsders who was a working along with me 
was discharged by their master, to oblige the 
publican who stopped my money. The pub- 
lican, you see, had his coals feom the wharf. 
He was a * brass-plate coal-merchant’ as well 
os a pubHoan, and had private customers of 
his o^vu. He tlireatened to lake his work 
away from the wharf if- the three teetotalers 
wasn't discharged ; and sure enough the master 
did discharge them, sooner than lose so good 
a customer. Many of the masters now are 
growing favourable to teetotalism. 1 can say 
that Pve done more on the principle of tot^ 
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abstinence than ever I done before. I'm better 
in health. I’ve no trembling when X goes to 
my work of a morning; but, on the contrary, 
I’m ready to meet it. I’m happier at home. 
We never has no angry words now,*’ said the 
manf with a shake of the head, and a strong 
emphasis on the notc^. *^My children never 
tuns away from mo' as they used to before ; 
they come and embrace me more. My money- 
now goes for eatables and clothes, what X and 
my children once was deprived on through 
my intemperate habits. And I Mess God 
the publican that made me a teetotaler— that 
1 1 do sincerely— every night as I go to bed. 
And as for men to hold out that they can't do 
their work without it, I’m prepared to prove 
that we have done more work without it than 
ever we have done or could da with it,” 

I have been requested by the eoalwhippece 
to publish the feUoiTing expression of gra- 
titude on their part towa^s the Government 
for ^e establisWent of the Goalwhippers' 
Office 

The change that the Legislature has pro* 
ducedin us, by putting an end to the thraldom 
of the publican by the institution of this office, 
we wish it to be generally known that we and 
our wives and children are very thankful 
for." 

I shall now conclude with the following 
estimate of the number of the hands, shi^s, 
&o. engaged in the cool trade in London. 

There, are about 400 wharfs, 1 am infonned, 
firom Wapping to ChMsea, as well as those on 
the City-canal. A large wharf will keep aboufr 
50 horses, 6 waggons, and 4 00119 ; and it 
will employ constantly from 8 to 4 gangs of 
5 men. Besides these, there will be 6 wag- 
goners, 1. cart-carman, and about 2 trouncers 
— in aU, from 24 to 20 men. A small wharf 
will employ 1 gong of 5 men, about 10 horses, 

3 waggons,. and 1 cart, 3 waggoners, 1 trouncer, 
and 1 cart-carman. At the time of the strike, 
sixteen years ago, ^ore were more than 3000 
coalporters, Xam told, in London. It is sup- 
posed that there is an average of gang, or 
about 7 men eniployed in each wharf; or, in 
all, 2000 coalporters in eonetant employment, 
and about 200 and odd men oat of work. 
There are in the trade about 4 waggons and 1 
cari to each wharf, or 1600 waggons and 400 
carts, having 5200 horses; to these- there 
would be al^ut 3 waggoners and 1 oart-C(^aii 
upon on average to each whoif,. or 1600 hi all. 
Booh wharf would occupy alxmt 2 trouncers, 
or 000 in the whole. 

Hence the statisties of the coal trade will 
be as follows : — 

N<f, 

Ships 2,177 

Seamen 21,000 

Tons of coal entering Gie Port of 

London each year • • 3,418,140 

Ooalmeters . . „ . . 'J70 
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ceived any money, it follows that the 12/. 
which has been paid by the shipowner to the 
merchant for the expense of whipping has 
been pocketed by the merchant, and the ex- 
pense of lightering, 1/. 10s., saved by him; 
making a total profit of 13/. 10s., not to men- 
tion the cost of wear and tear, and interest of 
capital sunk in barges. This sum of money 
is made at the expense of the coalbackers 
themselves, who are seldom able to continue 
the labour (so extreme is it) for more than 
twenty years at the outside, the average dura- 
tion of the labourers being only twelve years. 
After this period, the men, from having been 
overstrained by their violent exertion, are un- 
able to pursue any other c^ling ; and yet the 
merchants, 1 am sorry to say, have not even 
encouragod them to form either a benefit 
society, a superannuation fund, or a school for 
their children. 

WisMng to perfoct the inquiry, I thought it 
I better to see one of the seamen engaged in 
the trade. Accordingly, I went off to some of 
the colliers lying in Mill Hole, and found on 
intelligent man, ready to give me the inform, 
ation I sought. His statement was, that he 
had been to sea between twenty-six and twenty- 
seven years fdtogether. ** Out of that tune,** 
he said,, **rve had nine or ten years* expe- 
rience at the cool-trade. Tve been to the 
East Indies and West Indies, and served my 
apprenticeship in a whaler. I have been to 
tha Mediterranean, and to several parts of 
Fronc^. I think that, take the general run, 
the living and treatment of the men in the 
coal-tftide is better than in any other going. 
It'& dlBicultto tell how many ships IVe beon 
in, and how many owners Tve seiwed under. 
I have been in the same ship for three or four 
years, and I have beqp only on^voyago in one 
ship. You see, we are obliged to study oiu: 
own interest as much os we can. Of course 
the masters won't do it for us. Speaking 
generally, of the difibrent ships and mfferent 
owners I've served under, I think the men are 
generally well served. I have been in some 
that have been v^ todly victualTed: the 
small stores in particular, such .as tea, sugar, 
and coffee, hsu^e been veiy bad. They, in 
general, nip us very short. There is a regular 
allowance fixed by Act.of Parliament ; but it's 
too little for a man to go by. Some owners 
go strictly by the. Act, and some give more ; 
hut I don’t know one that gives under. In- 
deed, as a general rule, I think the men in the 
trade have nothing to complain of. The only 
thing is, the wages are general^ small;, and 
the ships are badly manned*. In bod weather 
there is not enough hands to take the sail off 
her, or else there wouldn't be so many aeddents 
as there are. The ave^e tonnage of a 
coal-ship is from 60 up to about 260 tons. 
There are sometunes large ships; but they 
come seldom, and when they do, they carry 
but part coal cargo. They only load a portion 
with coals that they may be able to come across 


the bar-harbours in the north. If they were 
loadhd altogether with cotds, they couldn't get 
over the bar: they would draw too much 
water. For a ship of about from 100 to 1:10 
tons, the usual complement is generally 
froA five to six hands, boys, captain, and 
men all included together. There might be 
two men before the mast-— a master, a mate, 
and a boy. This is sadly too Httle. A ship 
of this sort shouldn't, to my mind, have less 
than seven hands : that is the least to be safe. 
Ih rough weather, you see, perhaps the ship 
is letting water : the master takes the ^ helium/ 

I one hand, in general, stops on dedc to work 
^ the pumps, ai^ three goes aloft- Most likely 
one of the boys has only been to sea one or 
two voyages; and if there’s six hands to 
such a diip, two of them is sure to be 
* green-boys,' just fresh from the shore, and of 
little or no use to us. We haven’t help 
enough to get the soil off the yards in time, — 
thdre's no one on deck looking out,— it may 
be thick weather,— and, of course, ifs pro^ 
petly dangerous. About half the accidents at 
sea. occur from the ships being badly manned. 
The ships generally, throughout the cool- 
trade, have one hand in six too little. The 
colliers, mostly, carry double their registered 
tonnage. A sb^ of 250 tonseairying 500, will 
have ten hands, when she ought to have twelve 
or thirteen ; o^d out of the ten that she does 
have, perhaps four of them is bo3rB. All sailors 
in the coal-trade are paid by the vojroge. They 
vary from 8/. 10s. up to 4/. for able-bbdied 
seamen. The ships from the same port in 
the north give all alike for a London journey. 
In the height of summer, the wages is fi-om 
,3/. 5s. to 3f. 15s;; and in the winter thoy are 
4/. Them's the highest wages given this 
winter. The wages ore increased in the winter, 
because the work’s harder and the weather’a 
colder. Some of the ships lay up, and there's 
a greater demand for those that are in the 
trt^e. It's true that the seamen of those that 
are laying np are out«of employ; but I can't 
say why it iff that the wages don’t come down 
in consequence. All I know* is they go up in 
the winter. This is sadly too little x>ay, this U, 
a journey. Probably, in the winter, a man mi^ 
nudee only twfi journeys in four months ; and if 
he's got a wife and fomily, his expenses is going 
on at home all tha while. The voyage 1 consider 
to last from the time of soiling' firem the north 
porl^ to tho time of entering the north port 
, again. The average time of coming from the 
north port to London is from ten to eleven 
days. Sometimes the passage has been done 
in six : but Pm speaking of foe average. We 
are generally about twenty-two ,days at sea, 
makfog foe vqya^ from foe norfo and bock. 
The of foe time ^e are dis^targihg cargo, 
or lymg idle in the Pool. On making the port 
of London, we have to remain in *^fo6 Section * 
till foe cargo is sold. * The Section ’ is be- 
tween Woolwich and Gravesend. I have re- 
mained there as much as five weeks. I have 
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been there, too, only one market-day — that is, 
three days. It is very seldom this occurs. 
The average time that we remain in ' the Sec- 
tion ’ is from two to three weeks. The cause 
of this delay arises from the factors not dis- 
posing of the coals, in order to keep up 
prices. If a large fleet comes, the factors wm 
not sell imme^ately, because the prices would 
go down ; so we are kept in * the Section,' for 
their convenience, without no more wages. 
When the cargo is sold we drop down into the 
Pool; and there we remain about two days 
more than we ought, for want of a meter. 
We arc oiten kept, ^so, a day over the day of 
deUveiy. This we call a *balk day.' The 
owners of the ship receive a certain compen- 
sation for every one of these balk &ys. 
This is eicpressed in the charter-party, or 
ship’s contract. The whippers and meters, 
too, recei\'e a certain sum for these balk days, 
tho same as if they were working: but the 
seamen of tho coUiera are the only parties 
who receive nothing. The delay arises en- 
tirely through the merchant, and he ought to 
pay us tor it. The coal-trade is the only trade 
that pays by the voyage ; all others paying by 
tlie month : and tlic seamen feel it as a great 
giievance, this detention not being paid for. 
Very often, while I have been laying in ‘ the Sec- 
tion,’ because the coolfoctor would not sell, other 
seamen that entered the port of London with 
me have made another voyage and been back 
again, whilst 1 was stopping idle ; and been 
been tV. 10s., or 4/., tho better for it. Pour or 
five yeni's since the voyage was 1/. or 21. better 
paid for. 1 have had, myself, as much as 6/. 
tlje voyage, and been detained much less. 
Within the last three years our wages have 
decreased 30 per cent, whilst the demand for 
cools and for colliers has increased consider- 
ably. 1 never heard of such a thing as supply 
and demand; hut it docs seem to me a very 
queer thing that, whilst there’s a greater quan- 
tity of coids sold, and more colliers employ- 
ed, we poor seamen shpuld be paid worse. 
In all tho ships that 1 have been in, I’ve gene- 
rally been pretty wcU fed; but 1 have been 
aboard some ships, and heard of a great many 
more, where the food is very had, and the men 
are very badly used. On the passage, the 
general rule is to feed the men uj^n salt 
meat. The pork they in general use is Ken- 
tucky, Hussian, Irish, and, indeed, a mixture 
of aU nations. Any kind of ofliil goes aboard 
some ships i but the one I’m o» now there’s 
as good meat as ever went aboard; aye, and 
plenty f«f it — no stint.** 

A basketman, who was present whilst I 
was taking the above Statement, told me that 
the foreman of tho coolwhippers had more 
chances of judging of the state of the pro- 
visions supplied to the colliers tiian the men 
had thems^ves ; for the basketmen delivered 
many (Ufferent ships, and it was the general 
mle for them to get their dinner aboard, 
among the sailors. The basketman here 


referred to told me that he had been a butcher, 
and was consequently well able to judge of the 
quality of the meat. ** 1 have no hesitation," 
said he, ** in stating, that one half tlie meat 
supplied to the seamen is unfit for human 
consumption. I speak of the pork in parti* 
cular. Frequently the men throw it over- 
board to get it out of the way. Many a time 
when Tve been dining with the men 1 wouldn’t 
touch it. It fairly and regularly stinks as they 
takes it out of the coppers.*' 

The C0AI.METEBS, 

I Kow come to tho class called Coalmeters. 
These, though belonging to tho class of 
« clerks," rather than labourers, still form so 
important a link in tho chain, that I tliink it 
best to give a description of their duty here. 

The coalmeters weigh the coals on board 
ship. They are employed by a committee of 
coalfactors and coalmerchants — nine factors 
and nine merchants forming such committee. 
The committee is elected by the trade. They 
go out every year, and consequently two new* 
members ore elected annually. They have 
the entire patronage of tlie meter's office. No 
person can bo an official coalmeter without 
being appointed by the cool-committee. There 
were formerly several bye-meters, chosen by 
the merchants from among their own men, as 
they pleased. This practice has been greatly 
diminished since April last. The office of the 
.coalmeter is to weigh out the ship's cargo, as 
a middle - man between the factor an£ the 
merchant The cargo is consigned by th^ pit- 
owner or the shipowner to the coalfactor. 
The number of coalfactors is about twenty- 
five. These men dispose of all the coals that 
are sold in London. As soon as the ship 
arrives at Gravesend, he«' papers are trans- 
mitted to an office appointed for that purpose, 
and the factor then proceeds to the Coal 
Exchange to sell them. Here the merchants 
and tho factors assemble three times a-week. 
The purchasers are divided into large and 
small buyers. Largo buyers consist of the 
higljer class coalmerchants, and they will 
sometimes buy as many as three or four thou- 
'sand tons in a-day. The small buyers only 
purchase by multiples of seven — either four- 
teen, twenty-one, or twenty-eight tons, as they 
please. The rule of tlie maiket is, that the 
buyers pay one half of the purchase-money 
the first market-day after the sMp is cleared, 
and for the remainder a bill at six weeks is 
given. After the ship is sold she is admitted 
from the Section into the Pool, and a meter is 
appointed to her from the coalmeter's office. 
This office is maintained by the committee of 
factors and merchants, and the masters ap- 
pointedby them are registered there. Accoiding 
as a fresh ship is sold, the next meter in rotation 
is sent down to her. There are in all 1 70 official 
meters, divided into three classes, called respec- 
tively ** placemen," extra men,” and ** aupemu- 
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meraries." The placeman has the preference of 
the work. If there is more than the placeman 
con do the extra man takes it» and if both 
classes are occupied then the supernumerary 
steps in. Should the earnings of the latter 
class not amount to 25s. weekly, that sum is 
made up to them. Before “ breaking bulk," 
that is, before beginning to work the cargo of 
the ship, the City dues must, under a penalty, 
be paid by the factor. These amount to 1«. Id. 
per ton. The la. goes to the City, and the Id. 
to the Government. Formerly Gie whole of 
the dues went to the City, but within a short 
period the odd Id. has been claimed by Go- 
vernment. The coal dues form one of the 
principal revenues of the city. The dues are 
collected by the clerk of the Cool Exchange. 
All the harbour dues and light dues ore paid 
by the shipowner. After the City dues have 
been paid, the meter receives his papers and 
goes on board to deliver the cargo, and see that 
each buyer registered on the paper gets his 
proper complement. The meter’s hours of 
attendance are from seven to four in winter, 
and from seven to five in summer. The 
meter has to wait on boai'd the ship until such 
time as tlie pimchasers send craft to receive 
their cools. He then weighs them previously 
to their delivery into the barge. There ore 
eight weighs to the ton. The mte of payment 
to the meter is l^d. per ton, and the merchant 
is compelled to deliver the coigo at the rate of 
forty.nine tons per day, making the meter’s 
wages amount to 0«. l)d. per day. If there 
is a necessity or demand for more coals, we 
can do Rouble that amount of work. On the 
shortest day in the year we can do ninety-eight 
tons," One whom I sow said, ** I myself have 
done 112 tons to-day. That would make my 
earnings to-day 1 5^., hut as I did nothing on 
Saturday, of course that reduces them one 
half." 

Upon an overage, a place-meter is employed 
about five days in the week. An extra meter 
is employed about four days in the week, and 
a supernumerary about half his time, but ho 
has always his 25«. weekly secured to him, 
whether employed or not. Two pounds ^ 
week would he a very fair average for the 
wages of a place-meter, since the reduction 
on the 1st of April. Many declord they don’t 
earn 36«. a-week, but many do more. The 
extra man gets very nearly the same money 
as the place-man, under the present arrange- 
ment. The supernumerary generally makes 
his SQs, weekly. As the system at present 
stands, the earnings of the meters generally 
are not so much as those of superior mech pics. 
It is on office requiting interest to obtain it : 
a man must be of known integrity ; thousands 
and thousands of pounds of property pass 
through his bonds, and he is the man ap- 
pointed to See justioe between factor and 
merchant. Before the Act dhrecting fdl cools 
to be sold by weight, the meter measured 
them in a vat, hdlding a quarter of a chaldron. 




In those days a first-class meter could reckon 
upon an income of from 400Z. to 500Z. a-year 
and the lowest salary was not under 8001. per 
annum. The meter’s office was then entirely 
a city appointment, and none hut those of con- 
sid^ble influence could obtain it. Tlxis 
system was altered eighteen years ago, when 
the meter’s office was placed in the hands of a 
committee of coalfactors and coalmerchants. 
Immediately after this time the salaries de- 
creased. The committee first agreed to pay 
the meters at the rate of 2d, per ton, under- 
taking that that sum should produce the 
place-meter an income of 120/. One gentle- 
man assured me that he never exceeded 114/., 
but then he was one of the juniors. Under 
the old system the meters were paid at a rate 
that would have been equivalent to 3d, a ton 
under Uie present one. In the year 1881 the 
snla |7 was reduced to 2d., and on the 1st of 
I April in the present year, the payment has 
again been out down to l^d. per ton. Besides 
this, the certificate money, wliich was 2s, per 
ship, and generally amounted to d0«. per 
quarter, was entirely disallowed, making tho 
total last reduction of their wages amount to 
full 30 per cent. No corresponding reduction 
has taken place in the price of coals to the 
consumer. At the same tiino the price of 
whipping has been reduced Id. per ton, so 
that, within the last year, the combined fac- 
tors and merchants have lowered tho price of 
delivery l|d. per ton, and they (the merchants 
and factors) have been the sole gainers there- 
by. This has been done, too, while tho de- 
mand for coals has been increasing every year. 
Now, according to the returns of tlie clerk 
of the Coal Exchange, there were 3,418,840 
tons of coals delivered in the port of Lon- 
don in tho year 1848, and assuming tho 
amount to have remained the same in tho 
present year, it follows that the factors and 
merchants have gained no less than 21,304/. 
125. Od. per annum, and that out of tho earn- 
ings of the meters and the whippers. 

The coalwhippers, already described, whip 
the coals by means of a basket and tackle from 
the hold to the deck of tho ship. The coal- 
meters weigh the cools when so whipped 
from the hold,^r6viously to their being de- 
livered into the barge alongside. The ** coal- 
backer" properly carries the coals in sacks 
upon his back from the barges, when they 
have reached the premises of the coal-mer- 
ohants, on to the wharfs. 

I will i)ow proceed to speak of 

I ^ ' The Coalpobte&s. 

COALPOBTSBS OTO employed in filling the 
waggons of the merchants at their respective 
wharfs, and in conveying and delivering the 
at the residence of the customers. Their 
■ distinguishing dress is a fanteil hat, and an 
onter garment— half smock-frock and half 
jacket-^heavy and black with coal-dust: this 
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gnrment is often left open at the breast, espe. 
cially, I am told, on a Monday, when the porter 
genei^y has a clean shirt to display. The nar- 
Tfltive I give, will show how the labour of these 
men is divided. The men themsdvea have 
many terms for the same employment. |phe 
who drives the waggon I heard s^led 
indifferently, the “ waggoner.’* « corman," or 
** shooter.” The man who accompanies him 
to aid in the delivery of the coals was de- 
scribed to me as the “ trimmer,*’ **trouncer,*’ 
or “ pull-back.” There are also the “ scur& ** 
and the “ sifters," of whom a description will 
bb given presently. The coalporters form a 
rude class; not, perhaps, from their manners 
being ruder than those of other classes of 
labourers, whose labour cannot be specified 
under tlie description of ** skilled,'* (it is, in- 
deed, but tlie exertion of animal strength — tlie 
work of thew and muscle), but from their 
being less educated. I was informed that not 
one man in six— the moniker in a very ^prge 
house in the coal-trade estimated it at but one 
in eight— could road or write, however in^er- 
foctly. As a body, they have no fellowship or 
union ” among themselves, no general sick 
fund, no organization in rules for their guid- 
ance as on important branch (numerically) of 
on important trofi^c; indeed, as it was de- 
BcrilM'd to me by one of tho class, “no 
nothing." The coalporters thus present a 
striking contrast to the coaXwhippers, who, 
out of means not exceeding those ox the port- 
ersfhave done so much for tho sick ompng 
them, and for tho instruction of their children. 
The number of men belonging to tho Benefit 
Society of CoaJwhippers is 436 ; ond there are 
about 200 coolwbippers belonging to another 
society, tliat was instituted before the now , 
office. Tliere ore 200 more in connexion with 
other offices. There were 130 sick men re- j 
Heved by tho Coalwhippers* Society last year. | 
Thero were 14 deaths out of the 436 members. 
Each sick man receives 10a. a-wcek, and on 
death there is a payment of 52. a man, and 32. 
in the case of a wife. Tho amount of sub- 
scription to the fond is 6d, per week under 
forty years of age, 4i2. to fifty, 5d. to sixty, and 
above that, Gd. On account of the want of any 
organization among tho cotdsorters, it is not 
easy to get at their numbers with accuracy. 
No apprenticeship is necessary for the coal- 
porter, no instruction even ; so long as be can 
handle a shovel, or lift a sack of coals with 
tolerable celerity, ho is perfect in his calling. 
The concun*ent testimony of the best-informed 
parries, gave me the number of the porters 
(exclusive of those known as sifters, scurfs, 
or odd men,) as 1500 ; that is, 1500 employed 
thus i in large establishments on “ water- 
side,” five men are employed as hackers and 
fillers— two to fill the sacks, and three to 
cany them on their backs from the barge to 
the waggon, (in smaller establishments there 
are on^ two to cany). There are two more 
then emplcyed to ornmuot the load of coal to 


the residence of the purchaser— the waggoner 
(or carman), and the trimmer (or trouncer). 
Of these the waggoner is considered the 
picked man, for he is expected to be able to 
write his name. Sometimes he con write 
nothing else, and more frequently not even so 
mneb, carrying his name on tho customer’s 
ticket ready written ; and he has the care of 
the horses os diiver, and frequently as groom. 

At one time, when their earnings were con- 
siderable, these coalporters spent large sums 
in drink. Now their means are limited, and 
their drunkenness is not in excess. The men, 
as 1 have said, ore ill-informed. They have 
all a pre-conceived notion that beer sometimes 
in large quantities (one porter said he limited 
hims& to a pint an hour, when at work), is 
necessary to them **for support." Even if 
facts were brought conclusively to bear upon 
the subject to prove that so much beer, or 
any allowance of beer, was usurious, it would, 
I tiiink, be difficult to convince the porters, for 
an ignorant man will not port with a pre- 
conceived notion. I heard from .one man, 
more intelligent than his fellows, that a tem- 
perance lecturer once went among a body of 
the coalporters niid talked about “ alcohol " 
and “fermentation,” and the like, until he 
was pronounced either mad or a Frenchman. 

The question arises, Why is this ignorance 
allowed to continue, as a reproach to tlic men, 
to their employers, and to the community ? 
Of the kindness of masters to the men, of dis- 
couragement of dnmkenness, of persuasions 
to the men to care for the education of their 
children, 1 had tho gratification of Clearing 
frequently. But of any attempt to esitablish 
schools for the general instruction of the coal- 
porters’ children, of any talk of almshouses 
for the reception of the w’om-out labourer, of 
any other provision for his old age, which is 
always premature through hard work, — of any 
movement for tlie amelioration of this class, 1 
did not hear. Bude os these porters may be, 
machines as they may be accounted, they are 
I tho means of wealth to their employers, and 
deserve at least some caro and regard on their 
part. 

The way in which the barges are unladen 
to fill tho waggons is the same in the rivers 
as in the cau^s. Two men standing in tho 
barge fill the sacks, and three (or two) carr}' 
them along planks, if the barge be not moored 
dose ashore to the waggon, which is placed as 
near the water as possible. In the canals, 
this work is carried on most regularly, as the 
water is not influenced by the tide, and the 
work can go on all day long. I will describe, 
therefore, what 1 saw in the City Basin, 
Regent’s Canal. This canal has been opened 
about twenty years. It commences at the 
Grand Junction at Paddington, and falls into 
die Thames above the lixi^ouse Book. Its 
course is circuitous, and in it are two tunnels 
—one at Islington, three-quarters of a mile 
long ; dto other at the Haoicm Road a quarter 
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of a mile long. Jf amerchani in the Begent^ 
Camd haa purchased the cargo of a oollier, 
Bueh cargo ia \rhmped into the barge. For 
the ccmducting of this laden barge to Ihe 
Limehouse Basin of the canal, the merchant 
has to employ licensed lightennen, members 
of the Waterman’s Company, as none else 
are privileged to work on the riv^* The 
canal attained, the barge is taken into charge 
by two men, wfaOrnot being regular ** water- 
men,” confine their labours to the canal. 
These men (a steerer and a driver) convey 
the barge, — suppose to the City Basin, Isling- 
ton, which, as it is about midway, gives a cri- 
terion os to the charge and the time when 
other distances are coacemed. They go back 
with an empty barge. Each of these barge- 
men has^ Us. a barge for conveyance to Bie 
City Basin. The conveyance of the loaded 
barge occupies three hours, sixty^our tons of 
coal being an average cargo. Two barges 
a-day, in fine weather, can be thus conduel^, 
giving a weekly earning to each man in full 
work oi-U-is. This is subject to casualties and 
deductions, but it is not tny present inten- 
tion to give the condition of these bargemen. 
1 reserve this for a future and more fitting 
occasion. In frosty weather, when the ice has 
caused many delays, as much os 64 . a-barge 
per man has been paid ; and, 1 was told, hard- 
earned money, too. - A barge at such times 
lias not been got into tho City Basin in less 
than forty-eight hours. The crowded state of 
the canal at the whaifs at this time of the 
year, gij'es it tho appejirnnee of a crowded 
thorougjifare, there being but just room for 
one vessel to get along. 

From the statement Vith which I was 
favoured by a house canying on a very exten- 
sive business, it appears that the average 
earnings of the men in» tlieir employ was, the 
year through, upwards of 28*. I give the 
payments of twelve men regularly employed 
as the criterion of their earnings, on the best 
paid description of coalporters’ labour, for* 
four weeks at the busiest time: — 

December 22 • . £Ul 5 5 

„ 15 . . *21 17 3 . 

„ 8 . . 22 10 1 

November 17 . . 28 8 0 

This gives an average of more than lOa. 
per man a-week for this period; but the 
slacknoss of trade in the summer, when coals 
ore in smaller demand, reduces the average to 
the amount 1 have stated. In the two weeks 
omitted in the above statement, viz. those 
ending December 1st and November 24th, 
fourteen men had to he employed, on account 
of the briskness of trade. Their joint earn- 
ings were 302. 12|. Od. one week, and 332. €•• 7^ 
the other. By tus firm each waggoner is paid 
Ik a-week, and 0 a extra if he ** do** 100 tons; 
titai is, 6 a. between h™ < 111 ^ the trimmer. 
For ewry ton above 100 earned out by their 
waggoner and trimmer^ Id. eictEa is paid. 


and aometaaes 130 are carried out, but 
only at a busy time; 142 have been coiricd 
out, but that only was remembered as tho 
greatest amount at tlie wharf in questtou. 
For earii waggon sent out, the waggoner and 
the ti^mer together .receive 4d« for beer 
money" from Sneir employers. They fre- 
quently receive money (if not drink) from the 
customers, and so the average of 284 . and up- 
wurds is mode up. I saw two waggoners 
folly lanployed, and they fully corroborated 
this statement. Such payment, however, ia 
not the rule. Many give the waggoner 214. 
a-week, and employ him in dcang whatever 
work may be required. A waggons at what 
he called ‘‘poor work,” three or four days 
a-week, told me he earned about 134. on the 
average. 

Tho scurfs ore looked upon- as, in many 
respects, the refuse of the trade. They are 
the men always hanging about the wharfs, 
wait^g for any “ odd job.” They are gene- 
rally coalporters who cannot be trusted with 
full end regular work, who were described to 
me as tonguey, or drunken,” anxious to get 
a job just to supply any pressing need, either 
for drink or meat, and careless of other con- 
sequences. Among them, however, are coal- 
porters seeking employment, some witli good 
characters. These scurfs, with the sii’ters, 
number, I understand, moro than 500 ; thus 
altogether making, with the coalbockers and 
other classes of coalporters, a body of more 
than 2000 . • 

1 now come to tho following statement, made 
by a gentleman who for more than thirty years 
has been familiar with oil matters connected 
with the coal-merchants’ trade. cannot 
say,” he began, “thot the condition of tlie coal- 
porter (not referring to his eai'iiings, but to 
his moral and intellectual improvement) is 
much amended now, for be is about tho same 
sort of man that he was thirty years ago. 
There may be, and I liavo no doubt is, a greater 
degree of sobriety, but I fear chiefiy on account 
of the men’s eainings being now smaller, and 
their having less means at their command. 
Thirty-five years ago, before the general peace, 
labourers wore scarce, and the codporters then 
had full and res^y employment, earning from 
22. to 32. a-week. I iiave heard a coalporter 
say that one week he earned 52. ; indeed, 1 
have heard several say so. After tho peace, 
Uie supply of labour for the cod-trade greatly 
increased, and tho codporters’ earnings fell 
gradually. The men employed in a good 
establishment thirty years ago, judging from 
the payments in our own establishment as a 
fair criterion, were in the receipt of nearly 32. 
arweek on the average. At that time eod was 
delivered by the chddron. A chddron was 
composed of 12 sacks oontdning 36 bushels, 
and weighing about 25 ewt fa ton and a- 
quarter). For the loading of the waggons a 
gang of four men, called ‘fillers,’ was, and is, 
eni]^yed» They were paid Is. 4d. per chd- 
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(Iron ; that is, 4rf. p(jr man. This was for 
measuring the coal, putting it into sacks, and 
putting the sacks into the waggon. The men 
iii this gong had nothing to do with the con- 
Yeyance of the coal to the customers. For that 
purpose two other men were employ(|cl; a 
‘ waggoner,' and a man known as a ‘ trimmer,' or 
‘trouncer,’ who accompanied the waggoner, and 
aided him in carrying the sacks from the 
waggon to the customers’ coal-cellar, and in 
arranging the coal when delivered, so as pro- 
perly to assort the small with the large, or 
indeed making any arrangement with them 
fTiquired by the piu-chnser. The waggoner aqd 
the trimnu'r Avero paid Is. 3d. each per chaldron 
for deliveiy, but when the coal had to be carried 
up or down-stairs any distance, their chaise 
was an extra shilling — iis, bd. Many of the 
men have at that time, when work was brisk, 
filled and dt livered fifteen chaldrons -day by 
day, provided the distance for delivery was not 
very far. Drink was sometimes given 4y the 
customers to the waggoner and tiimmer who 
had charge of the coal sent to tlieir houecs — 
perhaps generally given ; and I believe it was 
ahvays asked for, unless it liappened to be 
given without asking. At that time 1 did not 
Imow one teetotaler ; I do not know one per- 
sonally among those parties now. Some took 
the pledge, but 1 believe none kept it. In this 
establishment wo discourngo diomkenness all 
that wo possibly can. In 1332, Avages having 
varied from the time of the peoco until then, 
a great change took place. Previous to that 
time a reduction of 4d. per ton had been made 
in tho payment of the men Avho filled the 
Av-nggons (die fillers), but not in that of th 
AA’’aggoner or the trimmer. The change I 
allude to Avas diat established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, providing for the sole of all coal by the 
merchant being by Aveight instead of by mea- 
sure. This change, it was believed, would 
benefit the public, by ensuring them the full 
quantity for which they bargained. I think it 
. has bonefited them, Coid was, under the 
foiTOcr system, measured by tho bushel, and 
there were frequently objections as to the way 
in which the bushel w'as filled. Some dealers 
were accused of packing tho measure, so as Co 
block it up with large pieces of coal, preventing 
. tho full space being filled Avith the coal. Tho 
then Act provided that the bushel measure 
should be heaped up with tho coal so as to 
form a cone six inches above the rim of the 
measure. ‘When the uoav Act came into opera- 
tion the ooolportcrs wero paid lOd. a-ton 
among the gang of four fillers, and die same 
to the waggoner and trimmer. Before two 
years this became reduced generally to 9d. The 
gang could load twenty-five tons a-day irithout 
extra toil ; forty tons, and perhaps more, have 
been loaded by a gong : but such labour con- 
tinued would exhaust strong men. Witli extra 
wcark there was always extra drink, for the men 
fancy that their work requires beer * for support.’ 
My Opinion is that, a moderate aBowonce of 


good molt liquor, say three pints a-day whon 
work is going on oil day, is of advantage to a 
ooalporter. In th(i winter they funcy it neces- 
sary to drink gin to warm them. At one time 
all the men drank more than noAv, 1 estimate 
the average earnings of a coalporter ftilly 
employed now at 1^. o-Aveek. There are far 
more employed at present than when 1 first 
knew the trade, and tlio trade itself has been 
greatly extended by the new wharfs on tjie 
Kegont’s Canal, and up and doAvn the river.’* 

1 had heard from so many (quarters that 
“beer” Avas a necessity of the'‘ coal-labourers’ 
Avork, that finding the coalAvhippcrs tho most 
intelligent of the Avholc class, 1 thought it best 
to call the men togetlier, and to take their 
opinion generally on tlic subject. Accordingly 
I returned to the basketmen’s waiting-room 
at the coalAvhippers’ office, and, as before, it 
was soon crowded. There were eighty present. 
Wishing to kiioAv whether the coolbacker’s 
statement already given, that the drinking 
of beer was a nocesbily of hard labour, 
was a correct one, I put the question to the 
men there assembled: *‘ls tho drinking of 
feimented liquors necessary for performing 
hard work ? How many present believe that 
you can work Avitliout beer ?” Those who Avere 
of opinion that it was necessary for tho per- 
formance of their labour, were requested to 
hold up their hands, and four out of tlie eighty 
did so. 

A basketman who had been working at the 
business for four years, and for two of those 
years had been a wliipper, and so doing the 
heaviest labour, said that in the course of tlie 
day ho had been one of a gang who had 
delivered as many ks 169 tons. For this he 
hod required no drink at all ; cocoa was all he 
bad token. Three men in the room had like- 
wise done without beer at the heaviest work. 
One Avas a coalwhipper, and hod abstained for 
six years. Some difference of opinion seemed 
to exist as to the number in the trade that 
worked Avitliout beer. Some sold 250, others 
not 15U. One man stated that it was impos- 
siblo to do without molt liquori ** One shilling 
ja day properly spent in drink would prolong 
life full ten years,” he said. This was received 
Airith applause. IMany present declared that 
they hod tried to do without beer, and had 
injured themselves greatly by the attempt* 
Out of the eighty present, fourteen had tried 
teetotolism, and had thrown it up after a time 
on account of its injuring their health. One 
man, on the other hand, said he had given the 
total-abstinence principle a fair trial for seven 
months, and hocl never found himself in such 
good health before. Another man stated, that 
to do a day’s work of ninety-eight turns, three 
pints of beer were requisit^. All but three 
believed this. The three pints were declared 
to be requisite in winter time, and four pints, 
or two pots, were considered to be not too 
much in a hot summer’s day. Before the 
present office was instituted^ each man, th^ 
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told me, drank half.a>pint of gin and six pots 
of beer daily. That was the ayerage— many 
drank more. Then they could not do their 
work so .well ; they were weaker from not 
having so much food. The money went for 
drink instead of meat. They were always 
quarrelling on board a ship. Drunken men 
could never agree. A portion of beer is good, 
but too much is worse than none at all." This 
was the unanimous declaration. 

Since this meeting 1 have been at consider- 
able pains to collect a large amount of evidence 
in connexion with this most important ques. 
tioii. The opinion of the most intelligent of 
the class seems to bo, that no kind of fermented 
drink is necessary for the perfoimance of the 
hardest labour; but I have sought for and 
obtained the sentiments of all classes, temper- 
ate and intemperate, with the view of fairly 
discussing the^ subject These statements 1 
must reserve till my next letter. At present 
I shall conclude with the following story of the 
sufferings of the wife of one of the intem- 
perate class : — 

“I have been married uinetcen or twenty 
years. I was married at Penton, in Oxford- 
shire. We came to London fifteen years ago. 
My husband first worked as a sawyer. For eleven 
years ho was in the cool-trade. He was in all 
sorts of work, and for the last six months he 
was a * scurf.' What he eained all the time I 
never knew. He gave mo what he liked, some- 
times nothing at dl. In May last he only gave 
me 25. for the whole month, for myself and 
tw'o children. I buried four chfidren. I con't 
tell how we lived then. I can’t express what 
we’ve suffered, all through drink. He gave me 
twenty years of misery through drink. [This 
was repeated four or five times.] Some days that 
May wc* had neither bit nor sup ; the water 
was too bad to drink cold, and 1 had to live on 
water put through a fe^ leaves in the teapot — 
old loaves. I’oor people, you know, sir, helps 
poor people ; and hut for the poor neighbours 
we might have been found dead some day. He 
cored nothing. Many a time I have gone 
without bread ta give it to the children. Was 
he ever kind to them, do you say, sir? No ; 
they trembled when they heard his step; they 
were afraid of their very lives, he knocked 
them about so; diink made him a savage; 
drink took the lather out of him." This was 
said with a flush and a rapid tone, in strong 
contrast with Uie poor woman's generally sub- 
dued demeanour. She resumed Twenty 
miserable years through drink! I’ve often 
gone to bring him from' the public-house, but 
he seldom would come. He would abuse me, 
and would drink more because I'd gone for 
him. IVe often whispered to him that his 
children was starving : but 1 durstn’t say that 
aloud when his mates was by. We seldom had 
a fire. He often beat me. rve 95. in pawn 
ilow. Since we came to London I've lost 20/. 
in the pawnshop.” 

This man had died a fortnight before, hav- 
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ing ruptured a blood-vessel. He lay ill six 
days. The parish doctor attended him. His 
comrades “gathered” for his burinl, but the 
widow had still some funeral expenses to pay 
by instalments. The room she and the 
children occupied was the same as in the 
husbund's lifetime. There was about the room 
a cold damp smell, arising from hiid ventUa- 
tion and the cliiUiness of tho weatlier. Two 
wretched beds almost filled the plncc. No 
article was worth a penny, nor could a penny 
have been obtained at a sale or a pawnshop. 
The woman was cleanly clad, but looked sadly 
pinched, miserable, and feeble. She earns a v 
Ii||lo as a washerwoman, and did earn it 
while her husband lived. She bears an excel- 
lent character. Her repetition of the words, 
years of misery through drinks* was 
very pitiful. I refrained from a prolonged 
questioning, as it seemed to excite her in her 
weak state. 


BALLAST-MEN. 

• 

Having finished with the different classes 
of coal-labourers in London — the whippei-s, 
backers, pull-backs, trimmciN, and waggoners 
— purpose now dealing witli the ballast-men, 
including the ballast-getters, the ballast-light- 
ermen, and the ballast-heavers of the metro- 
polis. My reason for pasing from the coal to 
the ballast -labourers is, because the latter 
class of tho work-people are suffering under 
the same iniquitous and pernicious systen^ of 
employment as that from which the coal- 
labourers have recently been emancipated, 
and the transition will serve to show not only 
the present condition of tlio one class of men, 
but the past state of the other. 

After treating of the ballast-labourers, I 
purpose inquiring into tho condition and in- 
come of the stevedores, or men engaged in tho 
stowing or unstowing of vessels ; and of the 
lumpers and riggers, or those engaged in tho 
rigging and unrigging jof them. It is then 
my intention to pass to tho com-labourers, 
such as the corn-porters, com-runners, and 
I turners, touching incidentally upon the corn- 
meters. After this, 1 mean to devote my at- 
tention to the timber-labourers engaged at' the 
different timber-docks as, for instance, tho 
Commercial, the Grand Surrey, and the East 
Country Docks. Then, in. due course, 1 shall 
come to the wharf -labourers end porters, or 
men engaged afc the differeot wharis in Lon- 
don; thence I shall digress to the bargemen 
and lightermen, or men engaged in the transit 
of the different cargoes from tlie ships to 
their several points of destination up or down 
the river; and finally, I shall treat of tho 
watermen, the steamhoat-men, and pier-men, 
or those engaged in the transit of passengers 
along the Thames. These, with tbe dock- 
labourers, of whom I have before treated, will, 
1 believe, exhaust the subject of the long- 
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shore lahomers ; ozid the whole will, 1 trust, 
form, when eoaapleted, such a body of facts 
and informstion, in connexion with this par> 
ticular breneh of labour, os has never before 
been eolketed, I am happy to say, that, with 
some few exceptions, 1 have received from the 
^Siferent official gentlemen not only every^onr- 
tesy and consideration, but all the assistance 
and co-operation that it lay in their ])owcr to 
afford me. Every class seems to look upon 
the present tnquiiy as on important under- 
tail^ing, and all, save the Clerk of the Coal 
Exchange and the Deputy-Superintendent of 
the London Docks, havo shown themselves 
not only willing, but anxious, to lend a hai^ 
towards expediting the result. 

Before quitting the subject of the coal- 
market, let mo endeavour to ariive at an estl- 
mato as to tlio amount of wealth annually 
brought into the port of London by means of 
the colliers, and to set forth, as far as possible, 
the proportion in which it is distributed. I 
havo already given some statistics, w^ich, 
notwithstanding the objections of a coal- 
merchant, who, in a letter to a journal, 
stated that I had reckoned the number of 
ships at twice the real quantity, were ob- 
tained from such sources, and, I may add, 
with so much core and caution, as to render 
them the most accurate information capable 
of being procured at present on the subject. 
The statistics of the number of tons of coals 
brought into the port of London in the year 
1848, tJie number of vessels employed, of the 
voyages mado by those vessels collectively, 
ana of the seamen engaged in the traffic, were 
furnished by the Clerk of the Coal Exchange 
at the time of the opening of the new build- 
ing. Had the cool-merchant, therefore, mode 
it his duty to devote the same time and core 
to the investigation of tlie truth of my state- 
ments that 1 have to the collection of them, he 
would not only have avoided committing the 
very errors he condemns, but would have dis- 
played a* more comprehensive knowledge of 
his business. 

In 1848 there were* imported into the Lon- 
don coal mai'ket 3,418,340 tons of coal. These 
were sold to the public at an average rate all 
the year round of 22x. 6d. a ton. Hence the 
sum expended in tho metropolis for cool in 
that year was 3,843,0321. 10s. 

There are 21,000 seamen en- 
gaged in the cool trade, and 
getting on an average 31. IQ^, 
per man per voyage. Each 
of Uiese men makes betw'een 
4 and 0 voyages in the 
course of the year. Hence 
the average earnings of each 
man per year will bo 151. 18«., 
exdusivo of his keep; calcu- 
lating that at 5s. per week, 

13/. per year, wo have 
28/. 18a for the expense of 


each of the seamen employed. 

Iknce, as there are 21,600 
sailors in the coal trade, the 
total yearly cost would be • Xfi24j240 0 0 
There are 170 coal-meters, earn- 
ing, on an average, 21. per 
week, or 1041. per year each 
man. This would make the 
total sum paid in the year to 
the coal-meters . . . 17,080 0 0 

There are 2000 coal-whippers, 
earning 15«. l\d. each per 
week, or 301. 0«. Oil. per man. 

Hence the total siun paid in 
the coiime of last year to the 
coal-whippers Avas . . 78,050 0 0 

There are 3000 coal -porters 
earning, on an average, 11. 
per Aveek, or 521. per year per 
man, so that they receive an- 

nudly 150,000 0 0 

Hence the total amount paid 

per yeor to tlie working-men 
engaged in bringing and de- 
livering cools in the London 
market is ... . J087O,57O 0 0 

The area of all the coal-fields c f Great Britain 
has been roughly estimated at 0000 square 
miles. The produce is supposed to be about 
32,000,000 tons annually, of which 10,000,000 
tons arc consumed in the iron-works, 8,500,000 
tons are shipped coastwise, 2,500,000 tons are 
exported to jforeign countries, and 11,000,000 
tons distributed inland for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. Near upon 4,000,000 tons were brought 
to London by ships and otherwise in the year 
1848, and it is computed that about one-eighth 
part of this, or 500,000 tons, Avore consumed 
by the gas-works. 

The price of coals as quoted in the London 
moi’ket is the price up to tlie time when tho 
coals are whipped from the ships to the mer- 
chants' barges. It includes, 1st. the value of 
the cools ; 2d. the expense of transit firom the 
pit to til© ship ; 8d. tlie freight of the ship to 
London ; 4th. the Thames’ dues ; and 5th. the 
whipping. The difference between tlio market 
price and that paid by the consumer is made 
ftp of the expense incurred by the coal-mer- 
chant for barges, wharfs, waggons, horses, 
wages, coal-porters, &c., to his profit and risk. 
In 1836 the expenses incurred by the mer- 
chant from tho time he bought a ship -load of 
coals to the deposition of them in the cellars 
of his customers amounted, on itn average, it 
was said, to 7«. a ton. Tliese expenses com- 
prise commissdon, lighterage, porterage, cart- 
age, shooting, metago, market -dues, laud- 
metage, and other items. At the present time 
the expenses must be consida-ably lower, the 
wages of the labourers and the meters having 
been lowered full 50 per cent, though tho de- 
mand for and consumption of oo^ has in- 
creased at nearly the same rate ; indeed tli© 
law of the coal-market appears to be, that in 
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proportitin as the deniAiui for the article rises, 
so do the wages of the men engaged in the 
supply of it fhll.., 

As the baUast-heavers are under the thral- 
dom of the same demoralising and oppressive 
system as that which the coal-whippers re- 
cently suffered under, it may bo as well, before 
going further, to ley before the reader the fol- 
lowing concise account of the terms on which ; 
the latttr were engaged before the Coal-whip- ; 
pers’ Office was established. 

Until the last few years the coal-whippers | 
sufTbred thcms(3lves to bo duped in on extra- 
ordinary way 1^ publicans and petty shop- 
keepers on shore. Tho custom was, for the 
captain of a coal-ship, when he required a cargo 
to be whipped, to apply to one of these publi- 
cans for a gang ; and a gang was accormngly 
sent from the public-house. There was no 
professed or pre-arranged deduction from the 
price paid for tho work ; tho captain paid the 
publican, and the publican paid tho coal- 
whippers ; but tho middleman had his profit 
another way. The coal-whipper was expected 
to come to the public-houso in tho morning ; 
to drink while waiting for work, to take drink 
with him to the ship, to drink again when the 
day’s work was over, and to linger about and 
in the public-houso until almost bod-time be- 
fore his day’s wages wore paid. Tlie conse- 
quence vras*, that an enormous ratio of his 
earnings went every week to tho publican. 
The publicans were wont to divide their de- 
pendants into two classes — the' constant men 
and tho. stragglers, of whom the former were 
first served whenever a cargo was to be 
wuippqjl; in return for this they were ex- 
pected to spend almost tho whole of their 
spare time in the public-house, and even to 
take up their lodgings there. 

The captains profoired applying to the 
publicans to engaging the men themselves, 
because it saved them trouble; and because 
(as was pretty well yndemtooeV) tho publi- 
cans cumed favour with them by indirect 
means; grocers and smtdl shopkeepers did 
tho same, and the coal-whippers had then to 
buy had and dear groceries instead of bad and 
dear beer and gin. Tho Legislature tried 
various means to protect the cod-whippers, 
but the publicans contrived means to evade 
the law. At length, in 1843, an Act was 
passed, which has placed the coal-whippers 
in a for more advantageous position. 

The transition from coal-labour to ballast- 
labour is gradual and easy, and wrould be even 
if the labourers were not Hndred in sufrbring. 

The coal* ships, when discharged 'by the 
whippers, must get bock to tho north ; and as | 
there are not cargoes enough from London to 
freight them, tliey must take in ballast to 
make the ships heavy enough to sail in safety- 
This ballast is ohiedy ballast or sand, dredged 
up from the bed of the Thames at and near | 
Woolwrich Beach. The Trinity House takes 
upon itself this du^. The eaptain, when he j 


requires to soil, applies to the Ballast Office, 
and the required weight of ballast is sent to 
the ship in lighters belonging to tlio Trinity 
House, the captain paying so much a ton for 
it. About 80 tons on an average are required 
for each vessel, and the quantity thus sup- 
plie^ by the Trinity House is about 10,000 
tons per week. Some of the ships are bal- 
lasted with chalk token from Purfleet; all 
ballast taken from higher up the river than 
that point must bo supplied by the Trinity 
House. When the ship reaches the Tyne, the 
ballast is of no fhrther use, but it must not be 
emptied into that river; it has, therefore, to 
be deposited on the banka, where huge mounds 
aro now collected two or three hundred feet 
high. 

New places on the banks of the river have 
to bo discovered for this deposit as the ballast 
mounds keep increasing, for it must bo recol- 
lected that tlie vessels Icavo these ports — no 
matter for what destination — with coal, and 
may« return in ballast. Indeed a railway has 
been formed from the vicinity of Soutli Shields 
to a» waste place on the sea- shore, hard by the 
mouth of the Tyne, where tlie be^ost may be 
convoyed at small cost, its further accumula- 
tion on the river bank being found an incum- 
brance. It is really something more than a 
metaphor,” it has been said, ** to designate 
tins a transfer of the bed of tho Thames to the 
hanks of the Tyne.” We may add as another 
characteristic, that some of tho older ballast 
mounds are overgrown with herbage. As the 
vessels from foreign ports returning todtbo 
coal-ports in ballast, have not unfrequcntly to 
tako soil on board for ballast, in which roots 
and seeds aro contained, some of there 
struggle into vegetation, so that Italian flowers 
not unfrequently attempt to bloom in Durham, 
Yorkshire, or Northumberland, wliile some 
have survived the climate and have spread 
around ; and thus it is that botanists trace the 
history of plants which are called indigenous 
to the ballast-hills. 

Before treating of t{io ballast labourers 
themselves 1 shall give a brief history of the 
ballast laws. 

Ships are technically said to be in ballast 
when they sail without a cargo, having on 
board only the stores and other articles requi- 
site for the use of the vessel and crew, as well 
as of any passengers who may bo proceeding 
with her upon the voyage. In favour of vessels 
thus circumstanced it is usual to dispense with 
many formalities at tho custom-houses of the 
ports, and to remit the payment of tho dues 
and charges levied upon ships having cargoes 
on board. A foreign vessel proceeding from 
a British port may take chalk on board as 
hidlast Be^adons have at various times 
been made in different ports and countries, 
deteimining the modes in which ships may 
be supplied with ballast, and in what manner 
they may discharge the same, such regulations 
being necessary to prevent injury to harbours. 
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Charles I. published a proclamation in 1630, 
ordering that none shall buy any ballast out 
of the riveir Thames but a person appointed 
by him for that purpose. And this appoint- 
ment was sold for the king’s profit. Since 
then the soil of the river Thames has been 
vested in the corporation of the Trinity Hartse, 
and a fine of 10/. may be recovered for every 
ton of ballast taken out of the river without 
the authority of the corporation. Ships may 
take on board land-ballast from any quarries 
or pits east of Woolwich by pa}ring Id. per ton 
to the Trinity House. For river-ballast the 
corporation are authorised by Act of Parliament 
to make other charges. The receipts of the 
Trinity House from this source were 33,691/. in 
the year 1840, and their expenses were 31,622/., 
leaving a clear profit of 1009/. The ballast 
of all ships or vessels coming into the Thames 
must be unladen into a lighter, and if any 
ballast be thrown into the river the master of 
tho vessel whence it is thrown is liable to a 
fine of 20/. Some such regulation is usually 
enforced at every port. 

Before proceeding further with my present 
subject, it is proper that I should express my 
acknowledgments of the ready courtesy with 
which the official information necessary for 
tlie full elucidation of my subject was supplied 
to me by the Secretary of the principal Bsdlast 
Office at Trinity House, Tower Hill. I have 
always observed, that when the heads of a de- 
artment willingly supply information to go 
efore the public, I find in the further course 
of ftiy investigations that under such depart- 
ments the claims of the labourer are not only 
acknowledged hut practically allowed. On the 
other hand, if official gentlemen neglect (which 
is to refiise) to supply the retups pd other 
information, it is because the inquiiv is un- 
palatable to them, as the public may find that 
in their departments the fair claims of the 
labourers are not allowed. Were the^ poor 
ballast-heavers 1;aken under the protection of 
the corporation of tho Trinity House (some- 
thing in the same way that Parliament has 
placed the coal-whippers under the guardian- 
ship of a board of commissioners) the good I 
done would be grert indeed, and the irgi^y 
would be none : for it cannot be called an in- 
jury to prevent a publipn fefreing a man to 
buy and swfdlow bad d^k. 

By charter of Queen Elizabeth in the 36th 
year of her reign, the lastage and ballastage, 
and office of lastage and ballastage, of all ships 
and other vessels betwixt the bridge of the 
city of London and the meSn sea, I am informed 
by the Secretary of the Trinity Company, was 
granted to the Master Wardens and Assistants 
of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond. 
This was renewed, and the gravel, sand, awd 
soil of the river Thames granted to the said 
master wardens, drc.for the ballasting of ships 
and vessels in the 16th year of Charles n., and 
again in the 17th year of the reign of that 
monafeh. This last-named charter remains 


in force, and has been confirmed by Acts of 
Parliament at different times ; by which Acts 
also various regulations in relation to the 
conduct of the ballast service, the control of 
the persons employed therein, and the prices 
of the ballast supplied, have been established. 
The Act now in force is the 0th and 7th Viet, 
cap. 67, 

The number of men employed in lighters 
as ballast-getters, or in barges conveying it 
from the dredgers, is 245, who are paid by the 
ton raised. 

The number of vessels entered for ballast 
in the year 1848 was : 

Colliers • . . . 6480 

British merchant vessels . 3,690 
Aliens «... 1,064 

Total vessels . 11,224 

The total quantity of ballaat supplied to 
shipping in the year 1848 was 615,619 tons, or 
thereabouts ; such ballast being gravel raised 
from the bed of the river Thames and delivered 
alongside of vessels, either lying in the difibrent 
docks or being afloat in the stream between 
London-bridge and Woolwich. 

The number of vessels employed in this 
service is 69, viz - 

i Hen. 

I 3 steam dredging-vessels, having 

8 men in each ... 24 

43 lighters, having 4 men in each . 172 
0 lighters, having 5 men in each • 45 

14 barges, having 2 men in each • 28 

69 Toti4 260 

The ballast is delivered into the vessels from 
the lighters and barges by men called ballast- 
heavers, who are employed by the vessel, and 
are not in the service of the Trinity House. 

1 now come to the nature of the ballast 
I labour itself. This divisible into three 
classes : that performed by the hoUast-get- 
ters, or those who are engaged in raising 
it from the bed of the Thames; by the 
ballast-lighters, or those who ore engaged 
in carrying it from the getters to the ships 
requiring it; and by the ballast-heavers, or 
those who are engaged in putting it on board 
of such ships. The first and second of these 
classes have, according to their own account, 

nothing to complain of,” being employed by 
gentlemen who, judging by the wanton neg- 
lect of labouring men by their masters, so 
general in London, certainly exhibit a most 
extraordinary consideration and regard for 
their work-people; and the change from the 
indifference and callousness of the coal- 
merchants to the kindness of the corporation 
of the Trinity House is most gratifying. The 
ballast-heavers constitute an entirely different 
dasst They have every one, to a man, deep 
and atrocious wrongs to complain of, such as 
1 am sure are unknown, and which, when onoo 
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made public, avDI at once demand some 
remedy. 

I must, however, first deal with 
The Ball\st-Gettsb8. 

Of these there are two sub- classes, viz. those 
engaged in obtaining the ballast by steam 
power, and those who still procure it as of old 
by muscular power. 

Of seven dredging-engines employed in the 
collecting of ballast from the bed of the 
Thames there (jsre three, the Hercules, the 
Goliath, and the Samson. These are now 
stationed respectively in Barking Boach, Half 
Beach near Dagenham, and the bottom of 
Half-way Beach off Bainham. Most persons 
who have proceeded up or down the Thames 
will have perceived hlack unshapely masses, 
with no visible indications that they may be 
classed with steam-vessels except a chimney 
and smoke. These are the dredging- vessels ; 
they are of about 200 tons burden. The 
engines of the Hercules and the Samson are 
of 20-horse power, — those of the Goliath are 
25. 'When tho process of dredging is carried 
on, the use of the dredging-vessel is obvious 
to any spectator ; but I believe that most per- 
sons imagine the objeet to be merely to deepen 
the river by removing inequalities in its bed, 
and so to render its navigation easier by 
equalizing its depth, and in some degrees 
checking the power of cross-cun'ents, Few 
are aware that an ulterior object is gained. 
1 visited one of these steam-dredgers, and was 
very courteously shown over it. The first 
feeling was an impression of the order, regu- 
larity, and trimness that prevailed. In the 
engineers’ department, too, there was an 
aspect, as well as a feeling, of extreme snug- 
ness, the more perceptible both to the eye and 
the body from its contrast with the intense 
cold on the muddy river outside, then running 
down in very strong ebb. In the engineers’ 
department there was more than cleanliness ; 
there was a brightness about the brass-handles 
attached to the machineiy, and, indeed, about 
every poilion of the apparatus at all suscepti- 
blo4Df brightness, which indicated a constant 
and systemaUc attention by well-skilled hands. 
Kach dredger carries eight men, the master 
(called the captain, commonly enough, on riie 
river), two engineers, an engiueei's assistant, 
two legsmen (who attend to the ladders), and 
tliree men for general purposes. They are 
all called engine-men. The master of the 
dredger 1 visited had the weather-beaten look 
of the experienced seaman, and the quiet way 
of talking of post voyages which is found 
generally in men , who have really served, 
whether in the merchant service or royal 
navy. He resided on board the dredger with 
his wife and family, the principal cabin being 
a very comfortable parlour. All the men live 
on board, having their turns for visit to tlie 
shore from Saturday morning, noon, or evening 




(as their buriness permits), to Monday morn- 
ing. Their sleeping-places are admirable for 
cleanliness. All the dredgers are under tho 
control of the corporation of the Trinity House. ' 

They are, as it was worded to me, as strong 
as i|ood and iron can make them. But fur 
secure anchorage these dredgers would soon go 
a^ft. Colliers beating up or down occasionally 
run against the dredgers: this happens mostly 
in light winds, when the masters of these 
colliers are afraid to let go their anchors. 
The machinery consists of a steam-engine and 
spur-gear for directing the buckets. The 
application of the steam-power 1 need not^ 
minutely describe, as it does not differ from 
other a{>plications where motion has to be 
communicated. It is connected with strong 
iron beams, having cogged and connected 
wheels, which when put into operation give 
upward and downward motion to tho buckets. 
These buckets are placed on ladders as they 
are (ailed, one on each side the vessel. Tliese 
ladders (or shafts) consist of three heavy 
beams of wood, firmly bolted together and fitted 
with friction -wheels. To each ladder 20 
buckets are attached, each bucket holding 2k i 
owt. of gravel. Each bucket is attached by { 
joints to the next, and a series of holes permits 
tho water drawn up with the deposit to ooze 
out. \Vhen tho bucket touchos the bottom of 
the river it dips, as it is called. A rotary 
motion being communicated, the construction 
ensures the buckets being brought up flat on 
the ladder until a due height is attained, wjien 
tho rotary (or circular) motion again comes 
into play, and the contents of tho bucket ore 
emptied into a lighter^ moored alongside, and 
the empty bucket is driven down to bo refilled. 
Tho contents so drawn up are disposed of for 
ballast, which is the ulterior purpose I have 
alluded to. Upon an average tho buckets 
revolve once in two minutes. That time, how- 
ever, varies, from tlie nature of the bed of the 
river. Tho Goliath and the Samson being 
fitted up with marine engines drive tho fastest. 
The three vessels have ror the last year worked 
within a circle of a mile. The quantity of 
ballast raised depends upon the demand, as 
well as upon the character of the deposit at 
the bottom of^e river. Between 000 and 
100() tons have been rdlsed in 7} hours, some- 
times in a like period less than 300 tons have 
been raised. The dredger I was on board of 
has taken in a year from 160,000 to 190,000 
tons. A stratum of mud 2^ feet had been 
raisedfthen 3 feet of gravel, and a chalk bottom 
was anticipated. In some places 15 feet have 
been so cleared away to a chulk bottom. In 
others 10 feet have -been so worked off, and no 
l^ttom but gravel, reached.^ The gravel lies 
in shoals. Sometimes the dredgers come to 
hard conglomerate graveU as compact as a 
rock. No fossils have been found. In a few 
places a clay bottom has been met with. The 
men in the dredgers are paid according to the 
number of tons raised, the proceeds being 
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duly apportioned. They work as frequently by 
night as by day, their labour depending upon 
the time when on order for a supply of b:dlast 
is receiTed. Each lighter holds GO tons of 
ballast. The dredgers above bridge are the 
property of individuals worldng with th^con- 
currence of the civic coiporation of London. 
Those below bridge are, as I have said, under 
the control of the corporation of the Trinity 
House. The Hercules was tlie first Trinity 
House dredger worked by steam. Private 
individuals, however, employed steam sooner 
than the Trinity House authorities to draw up 
materials to mix with lime for building pur- 
poses. The first Trinity House stcam-dredger 
was stni-ted in 1827. 

1 had some conversation with a man em- 
ployed on one of the steam-dredgers. He 
described the process carried on there as I 
have given it, estimating the tons of ballast 
raised at about 4000 a-week. He expressed a 
sense of his good fortune in having the' em- 
ployment he had; ho was well used, and 
wouldn't like to change. He declined stAting 
his earnings (otherwise than that he had bis 
fair share) until he sdw his master, and of 
course I did not press him further on the 
subject. 

The ballast-getters are men employed in 
raising ballast ftom the bed of the river by 
bodily labour. The apparatus by which this 
is efTected consists of a long staff* or pole, about 
thirty-five feet in length. At the end of this 
is An iron “ spoon" or ring, underneath which 
is a leathern hag holding about 20 cwt. The 
ballast is raised on board the working-lighters 
by means of this spoon. The working-lighters 
carry six hands: that is, a stal&man whose duty 
it is to attend to the staff*; a bagman, who 
empties the bag ; a choinsman, who hauls at 
the chain ; a heelsman, who lets go the pall of 
the winch ; and two trimmers, who trim the 
ballast in the ]|ghter as fast as it comes in. 
Previous to the men getting at work, the staffs- 
man lakes hold of th^spoon to feel whereabout j 
the ballost-hed lies. When this is found, he 
puts down his “ sets,” as it is tenned,— that is 
to say, he drives the iron-tipped spars tliat he 
has with him in the lighter into the groiuid, 
so as to steady the craft. Thi^dono, the staffs- 
man seizes hold of the middle of the staff, 
w'hile the bargeman takes the hag and the 
choinsman the chain, which is fastened to the 
iron ring or spoon ; the staff* is thus thrown 
overboard into the water, abefUt midway of the 
lighter, and the tide carries the spoon down 
towards the stem. The staffsman tlion fastens 
tile staff to the lighter by means of the gaff- 
sUiug or rope attfiched to the side of the vesseL 
At the same rime the men go forward to heave 
ot the winch, round the roll of which the chain 
attached to tiio spoon itself is wound. All the 
men, with the exception of the stafifrimaii, then 
heave away, and so drag the spoon along the 
bed of the river. When the staflfsimau feels 
that the bag is full, he leaves go of the gafif- 


I string and goes forward to heave ivith the men 
I ns well Immediately the gaff string is undone 
the top part of the staff fklls back on an oar 
that projects from the after -part of the vessel, 
and the bag is then raised by means of the 
winch and chain to the level of the gunwale 
of the craft; then the bagsinan hauls it in and 
emi)ties it into the lighter, while the two trim- 
mers spread the ballast discharged. The 
spoon can only he worked when the tid(3 is 
nearly down, because the water would be too 
deep for the set to bring the craft steady. To 
hoist the 20 cwt. of ballast in tho hag will 
require tho whole force of the six men ; and 
none but the very strongest are of use. The 
ballast-getters arc all vei’y powerful men ; they 
are mostly very tall, big-boned, and muscular. 
Many of them are upwards of ffix feet high, 
and have backs two feet brood. I lifted seven 
half-hundredweights with one of my hands,” 
said one whom I saw. He was a man of thirty- 
nine years of age, and stood half an inch over 
six feet, while another was six feet two inches. 
They were indeed extraordinarily fine specimens 
of the English labourer, making our boasted 
Life-guardsman appear almost weak and effe- 
minate in comparison with them. Before the 
steam dredging-engines were introduced, I am 
informed the ballast-getters were even bigger 
and heavier men than they are now. Tlie 
ballast-getters seldom or never fish up any- 
thing besides ballast. Four or five years hack 
they were lucky enough to haul up a box of 
silver plate; but they consider a hit of old 
iron or a hit of copper veiy good hftek now. 
Tho six men generally raise sixty tons eighteen 
feet high in the course of the tide, which is at 
the rate of 22,400 lbs. each man in three hours : 
this makes the quantity raised per hour by 
each man upwards of 7400 lbs. The price 
paid is 8d. per ton, or 2/. for sixty tons this 
is shared equally among five of the men, who 
receive 8«. a-piece ns their proportion, and out 
of tliis they pay 3s. 6d. a ride to the stem- 
trimmer, whom they employ — the Trinity Com- 
pany allowing only five men and the ballast- 
getters engaging the sixth man themselves. 
Upon an average the ballast-getters do ^out 
three loads in the week throughout the year, 
— ^this, deducting the money paid to the sixth 
man, makes the earnings of each ballast-getter 
come to about 22s. throughout tho year. The 
stalfsman is allowed 20/. a-year to keep the 
craft in gear. The ballast-getters usually work 
above the dredging-engines, mostly aboi it Wool- 
wich ; there the cleanest ballast is to be got. 

' The Trinity Company they speak most highly 
of; indeed the corporation are universally 
I spoken of os excellent masters : the men say 
I they have nothing to complain of. They get 
their money on every Friday night, and have 
no call to spend a farthing of their earnings 
otherwise than as they please. They only 
wish, they add, that the ballast-heavers were 
as well off. “ It would be a good job if they 
was, poor men,** say one and all. 
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Tlie second class of ballast-labourers are 
The BALLAST-IilOHTEBUEN. 

These are men engaged by the Trinity Com- 
pany to cany the ballast in the company's 
barges and lighters from the steam dredging- 
engines to the ship’s side. The corporation 
has fifty-two lighters and fourteen barges, 
all sixty-ton craft. Each lighter carries four 
men, and there are two men in each barge ; 
so that altogether 108 lightermen and 28 
bargemen are employed in bringing the bal- 
last from the engines. These men are not 
required to have a license from the Water- 
man’s Company, like other lightemcn and 
bargemen on tho Thames, and that is one 
of the reasons for my dealing with them at 
present. They form a class of labourers by 
themselves, and I treat of them here because 
it appears the fittest place for a statement of 
their condition and earnings. Besides the 
lightermen and bargemen engaged in carrying 
the ballast from the steam dredging-machines, 
tliero are others employed on board what are 
called the working-lighters ; these are vessels 
in which ballast is got up from the bed of thfe 
river by«muscular labour. There are ten of 
these working-lighters, and six men engaged 
in each, or in all sixty men employed in raising 
ballast by such means. There are three steam 
dredging- engines employing each eight men, 
or twenty. four in all ; so that there are alto- 
gether 220 labouring men engaged' in the bal- 
last s<w"vice of tho Trinity Company. Each of 
tho canying lighters has a staifsraan or master 
and tliree men. The lighters all cany sixty 
tons of ballast, and mo^e upon an average 
between three and four voyages a-week, or 
about seven in tho fortnight. There is no 
place of deposit for ttle ballast brought up the 
river from tho engines ; it is left in the lighter 
until required. The ballast chiefly consists of 
gravel ; indeed tho ships will mostly refuse 
anything else. When there is a plentiful 
supply of ballast they refuse day in par- 
ticular. Clayey ballast is what is termed bad 
ballast. Upon an average there are thijty 
loftds, or 1800 tons of ballast, brought up by 
the lighters every day from the engines. In 
the course of the year there are between 
550,000 and 000,000 tons of ballast supplied 
by the three steam dredging-machines. “ It is 
about three-and-twenty years since the steam 
dredging-engine first came out,*' said the party 
who gave me the above information, “For 
the last twenty years 1 should think the com- 
pany have been raising about 500,000 tons of 
gravel from the bed of the river. Thirty years 
ago I thought the ballast would soon be out, 
but there appears to be little or no difference; 
and yet the shoals do not fill up again after 
being once taken away. In Barking Beach 
I am sure there is six feet more water now 
than there was thirty years ago ; there was at 
that time a large shoal in that pMt of the river, 


I called Barking Shelf; it was certainly a mile 
I long and half a mile wide. The vessels would 
‘gro'und upon it long before low water. At 
some tides it used to strip dry, and at low 
tide generally there was about six foot of water 
ov<y it. That part of the river is now the 
deepest about Barking, and as deep as the best 
of places in the Thames. When 1 first came 
to London we were prevented from getting tho 
ballast from anywhere else than Boi-king, on i 
account of the great shoals there; but now i 
the gi’eat ballast-bed is between four and five ! 
miles lower down. The river has been very ! 
nearly cleared^ of shoals by the dredging-cn- ; 
gines, from limehouso Beach to the bottom | 
of Half Beach. Tho only shoal in the way of | 
the navigation below the Pool is what is called | 
Woolwich Shelf : there is indeed another shoal, j 

but this consists of stiff clay or conglomerate, I 
and the engines cannot work through it. The ! 
men on board the carrying-liglitcrs are paid 
5d« a-ton for bringing the ballast from the 1 
dredging-engines to the ships ; this is equally 
divided among the four men. The staffsman, 
in addition to his •fourth share, receives 10/. 
a-ycar for bis extra duties ; but out of this he 
has to buy oars for tho boat and lighter, locl^s, 
fenders, and shovels. Upon an average tho 
cost of these will be about 80s. a-year. Each 
man’s share of tho sixty-ton load is 6s. ^d . ; 
and there are about seven loads brought up 
by each lighter in tho fortnight. Some weeks 
the men can earn as much as 37s., but at others 
they cannot g^t more than 12s. 6d. I did 
myself only two load last week,” said my in- 
formant. “ When there is little or no * vent,* 
as we call it, for the ballast — tliat is, but a 
slight demand for it — ^wo have but little work. 
Upon an average, each lighterman makes ftoin 
21s. to 22s. a-week. At the time of tlie strike 
among the pitmen in the North, the lighter- 
men, generally^nly did about two load a-week 
throughout the year ; but ^en the following 
year we bod as much as ^ could do. The 
Trinity Company, whpm I servo, and have 
served for thirty years, are excellent masters 
to us when we are sick or well. The coi-pora- 
tion of the Trinity House allow the married 
lightermen in their service 10s. and tho single 
ones 7s. Gd. a«week, as long as they are ill. I 
have known the allowance givefi to men for 
two years, and for this we pay nothing to 
any benefit society or provident fund. If we 
belong to any such society we have our s^ck 
money fipom them independent ©f that. Tho 
superannuation money is now 6/. a-yoar ; but 
1 understand,” continued the man, that the 
company' intend increasing it next Tuesday. 
Some of the old men were ordered up to the 
house a little while ago, and were asked w'hat 
they could live comfortably upon, and ono of 
the gentlemen there promised them that no 
more of us should go to the workhouse. They 
do not provide any school for our children ; a 
great many of the lightermen neither read nor 
write. I never heard wiy talk of the company 
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erecting a school, either for the instruction of 
their men or their men’s families. All X can 
say is, that in all my dealings Tvith the Trinity 
Corporation 1 have found them veiy kind and | 
considerate masters. They are always ready 
to listen to the men, and they have hospitals 
for the sick in their employ and midwiveS for 
the wives of the labourers; and they bury, 
free of expense, most of the men that die in 
tlieir service. To the widows of their deceased 
servants they allow 6/. a-year; and if there be 
any children, they give a>month to each 
under fourteen years old, I never knew them 
I to reduce the lightermen’s wages ; they have 
I rather increased than lowered them. After 
I the introduction of the steam-dredging ma- 
chines wo were bettef off than we were before. 
I’revious to that time the lightermen were get- 
ters as well, and then the labour was so hard 
that the expenses of the men for living were 
more than they arc now." 

1 now come in due order to ^ 

The Ballast-Heavees. ^ 

Of those 1 can at present give but a general de- 1 
scription. The individual instances of oppres- 
sion that 1 have sought out 1 must reserve for 
a subsequent page, when 1 most heartily hope 
that the publication of the iniquity of which 
these poor fellows are the victims, will be at 
least instrumental in putting an end to a most 
vile and wicked plan for the degradation and 
demoralization of our fellow-oreatures. The 
tales I have to tell are such as must rouse 
every heart not positively indurated by the love 
of gain. I must, however, be here content, 
as 1 said before, with merely describing the 
system. 

The duty of the ballast-heaycr is to heave 
into the holds of the ship the ballast brought 
alongside the vessel by the||^rinity-lighters 
from the dredging-engines, ^he ships take 
in bnUast either m the docks or in the Fool. 
When tlie ship is cranky-built, and cannot 
stand steady after a pbrtion of her cargo has 
been discharged, she usually takes in what is 
called shifting or stiffening ballast. The 
ballast is said to stiffen a cranky vessel, 
because it has the effect of mqking her firm 
or steady in the water. The quantity of 
ballast required by cranky vessels depends 
upon the build of the ships. Sixty tons of 
cargo will stiffen the most cranky vessel. I 
am informed by those who haise been all their 
lives at the business, that they never knew a 
vessiil, however cranky, but what 00 tons’ 
weight would stiffen her. Some vessels are 
so stiff-built, that they can discharge the 
whole of their cargo without taking in any 
ballast at all. These are generally flat-bot- 
tomed vessels, whereas cranky vessels are 
built sharp towards the keel. The colliers 
are mostly fiat*bottomed vessels, and could in 
calm weather return to the north without 
cither ballast or cargo in them* This, how- 


ever, is not allowed by the owners. The 
generality of shi^s discharge all their cargo 
before they take in any ballast. The cranky- 
built ships form the exception, and begin 
taking in ballast when they are about three- 
parts discharged. When a ship requires bal- 
last, the owner or one of his agents or servants 
applies to the Trinity House for the quantity 
needed. If the ship belong to the mercliant 
service, and is lying in any of the docks, the 
owner has to pay 1». 7d. per ton to the Trinity 
Company for the ballast supplied : but if the 
merchant vessel be lying in the Fool, then 
the price is If. 8d. per ton, and if the vessel 
be a collier, the price is 1«. per ton. On ap- 
plication being made at the Ballast Office, the 
party is supplied with a bill, specifying the 
name and situation of the vessel, the quantity 
of ballast required for her, and the price that 
has been paid for it. The bill is then taken 
to tlie Buler’s Office, where it is entered in a 
book, and the ship supplied with the ballast, 
according to the place that she has on the 
boolm. If the weather is rough, a ship has 
often to remain three or four days without re- 
ceiving the ballast she wants. The application 
for ballast is seldom made directly from the 
captain or shipowner himself, l^iere are 
parties living in the neighbourhood of Wap- 
ping and Batcliffe who underlie, for a certain 
sum per score of tons, to have the requisite 
quantity of ballast put aboard the ship. These 
parties are generally either publicans, grocers, 
butchers, lodging-house keepers or watei-men, 
and they have a number of labourers pealing 
with them whom they employ to heave the 
ballast on board. The publicans, butchers, 
grocers, or lodging-house-keepers, are. the 
ballast -contractors, and they only employ 
those parties who are customers at Iheir 
houses. It is the owner or captain of the 
vessel who contracts with these “ truckmen " 
for the ballasting of the ship at a certain price 
per score of tons, and the truckmen for that 
I sum undertake not only to procure tlie ballast 
from the Trinity Company, and save the 
owner or captain all the trouble of so doing, 
hut also to carry it from the Trinity-lighters on 
b6ard the ship. The reason of the publicans, 
grocers, butchers, or lodging-house-keepers, 
undertaking the job is to increase the custom 
at their shops, for they make it a rule to em« 
ploy no heavers but those who purchase their 
goods from them. The price paid to these 
truckmen varies considerably. Their principal 
profit, however, is made out of the labourers 
they employ. The highest price paid to the 
contractors for putting the ballast on board 
colliers (exclusive of the cost of the ballast 
itselfl is 10s. per score tons. Many contractors 
charge less than this — ^not afew indeed under- 
t^e to do it for 9s., and there are one or two 
who will do it for 8s. the score. But these, T 
am informed, are men who are trying to get 
the work away from the other contractors." 
The highest price paid to the contractors for 
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ballasting small merchant vessels is^ 129. per 
score as well. For large vessels the price varies 
according to their size, and, consequently, 
the number of heavers required to put the 
ballast on board. The lowest price paid per 
score to the contractors for small merchant 
vessels is IO9. Eight or nine years ago the 
price for ballasting small merchant vessels 
was much higher. Then the highest price 
paid to the contractor was I69. Since that 
time the prices both for merchant vessels and 
colliers have been continually falling. This, 

1 am told, aiises from the number of contrac- 
tors increasing, and their continual endeavours 
to underwork one another. Before the estab- 
lishment of the Cool-whippers* Office, the con- 
tractors for ballast were solely publicans ; and 
they not only undertook to put ballast on 
board, but to deliver the coals Arom the ships 
as well. At this time the publicans engaged 
in the business made rapid and largo fortunes, 
and soon becam% shipowners themselves, but 
after the institution of the Ooal-whippers* Office, 
the business nf the publicans, who had before 
been the contractors, declined. Since that 
period the contracts for ballasting ships have 
been undertaken by butchers and grocers, as 
well as publicans, and the number of these 
has increased every year, and according as 
the number of the contractors has increased, 
so have the prices decreased, for each one is 
anxious to undersell the other. In order to 
do this, the contractors have sought every- 
where for fresh hands, and the lodging-house- 
keepers^in particular have introduced labour- 
ing men from the country, who will do the 
work at a less price than those who have been 
regularly brought up to the business : and I 
am credibly informed, that whereas nine or ten 
years ago every ballast-heaver was known to 
his mates, now the strangers have increased 
to such an extent that at least two-thirds of 
the body are unacquainted with the rest. 
There is treble the number of hands at the 
work now, 1 am told, to what there was but a 
few years bock. The prices paid by the con- 
tractors to the ballast-heavers are very little 
below what the owners pay to them, indeed 
some of the publicans pay the heavers thd 
same price that* they themselves receive, and 
make their profit solely out of the. beer and 
spirits supplied to the workmen. The butchers 
and grocers generally pay the men 6d. and 
some I9. in the score less than they them- , 
selves get ; but, like the publican, their chief 
profit is made out of the goods they supply. 
The lodging-house-keepers seldom contract, 
for the work. They are generally foremen 
employed by the publican, butcher, or grocer 
contracting, and they make it a rule that the 
ballast-heavers whom tiiey hire shall lodge 
at their house, as well as proonie their beer, 
meat, or grocery, as the case may be, from the; 
shop of the contractor by whom they are em-. 
ployed. All the English ships that enter the 
port of London ore suppli^ with ballast in 


this manner. The owners always make it a 
rule to contract with some publican, butcher 
pocer, or lodging-house-keeper for thoballastl 
ing of their vessels, and it is impossible for 
the ballast-heaver to obtain employment at 
his calling but by dealing at do shops uf 
some or other of these parties. According to 
the Government returns there were 170 bal- 
last-heavers in the metropolis in 1841, and I 
am assured that there are more than double 
that number at present, or nearly 400 labourers 
engaged in the business. There ^are now 27 
publicans whb make a regular business of 
contracting for the supply of ballast. Besides 
these there are four butchers, the same num- 
ber of grocers, and as many lodging-house 
keepers. Further than this, there is a fore- 
man attached to each of the public-houses, or 
butchers' or grocers’ shops, and these foremen 
are mostly lodging -house -keepers as well. 
The foremen in general have the engagement 
of the heavers, and the first hands they employ 
are &ose who lodge at their houses: theso 
han^s are expected also to deal with the con- 
tractor under whose foreman they serve. The 
heavers generally, therefore, are obliged to 
lodge at the house of some foreman, and to 
obtain their meat, beer, and grocery from the 
different ballast-contractors, in order to obtain 
work ; indeed, with the exception of clothing, 
the hpaver is compelled to obtain almost every 
article he consumes through the medium of 
some contractor. The greater the number of 
conti’actors the heaver deals with, the greqjter 
is his chance of work. The rule with each 
of the contractors is to give credit to the 
hands they employ, and those who are the* 
most in debt with them have the preference 
in labour. The butchers and grocers gene- 
rally charge Id, per lb, extra for evexyUiing 
they sell to the beavers, and the publicans 
make it up in ^alteration. Each of ti^e 
publicans, butchers, and grocers, who make a 
rule of contracting for the supply of ballast, 
has, on an average, two gangs of men dealing 
at his house, and if her have more ships to 
supply than bis regular hands are capable of 
doing, then he sends the foreman to either of 
the places of call where the unemployed men 
wait for hire throughout the day. Each ship 
requires from four to six heavers to put the 
ballast on board, and the men generally ship 
about 50 tons in the course of the day. They 
often do as much as 100 tons, and sometimes 
only 20 in the dqy. The beavers are divided 
into constant and casualty men. 

** The constant men are the first gang work- 
ing out of the public-house, or butchers ' or 
grocers' shops. The constant men with the 
publicans are those that are the best customers. 

If they didn’t drink," said my informant, 
** they'd be thought of very little use. These 
constant men make three times as much as 
the casualty men, or, in other words, they have 
three times as much to drink. Generally, 
one-fifth port of what the pubUcanV> constant 
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men earn is spent in drink. The' casualty 
men are those who belong to no regular 
houses ; but these, if talsen on by a publican, 
are expected to spend the same amount in 
drink as the constant men. There are no 
ballast-heavers who aro teetotalers. “ Indeed 
it would be madnesR,” says my inforillant, 
“ for a man to think of it, fbr to sign the 

a ) would bo entirely to deprive himself 
is family of bread." 

To complete the different classes of badlast- 
labourers, I ^ill conclude with the statement 
of a casualty man : — 

“lam about 07," (said my informant, who 
was 0 feet high, and looked like a man far 
older than 07,) “and have been 30 years a 
ballast-heaver, with the exception of seven or 
eight y eta's, when I bad tho care of some horses 
used in coal-waggons. When I first knew 
the trade, earnings was good. 1 might clear 
my 11. a- week. On that 1 brought up lour 
sons and oiio daughter — all now moiried. At 
that time, I mean when 1 first workdd at 
ballast heaving, the men were not so much 
employed by publicans and other tradeshien. 
A gang of men could then get work on their 
own account, a good deal easier than they can 
get it now through the tradesmen who supply 
the ballast. As the trade got more and more 
into the hands of the publicans and suoh-like, 
it grew worse and worse for such as me. We 
earned less, and were not anything like to call 
free men. Instead of my 1/. I had to stir 
myself to make or as low as 12$. a- week. 
Lately I have been what is called a casualty 
man. There’s constant men and cslsualties. 
Each publican has a foreman to look out, and 
get men, and see after them. These foremen 
'—all of them that I know of — keeps lodgers, 
charging them 2i. 6d. or 3s. a-week for a room 
they could get but for this tie, for 2s, — ay, 
that they could. Suppose now a publican 
lias a ship to supply with ballast, he acquaint 
his foreman, and the foreman calls on his 
lodgers, and sets them to work. These are 
the constant men. Tiiey have always the first 
turn out of the house. If they return from 
work at 4, and there’s another job at 0, they | 
get it. That’s interest you see, sir. %’hej 
more such men earn this way, the more! 
they're expected to spend wi& the publican. 
It's only bad stuff they have to drink at a full 
price. It s only wlien all tho constant men 
are at work, and a job must be done at puce, 
that mo, and such as- me, can get work. If I 
hear of a chance of a job I on the fore- 
m?Ti. If I have money, why, I must drink 
myself, and treat the foreman with a drop of 
gin, or what he fancies. If I haven’t the 
money, I have the worse chance for a job. 
Suppose 1 get a job and eam Oa. out of 60 
tons of ballast ; out of that 6a. I may have 4^., 
or, at most, 4.s. 6d, to take .home with mo, after 
paying for what I must drink at the publican’s 
— what I’m forced to spend. Casualty men 
have sad trouble to get any work. Those that 


belong to the houses have all tho call. Last 
week I was on the look-out every day, and 
couldn't get a single job, nor earn a single 
farthing. Last night I had to get a bite of 
supper at my son’s, and a bite of breakfast 
this morning as well, and I hod to borrow a 
pair of shoes to como out in. The best week’s 
work I’ve had this winter was 15s. I had five 
days in one ship. For that five days 1 was 
entitled, I fancy, to '20s., or may be 21s., so 
that tho difference between that and the 15s. 
went for drink. I only wanted a pint of beer 
now and then at my work — two or three a day. 
The worst of it is, we don't get drink at our 
work so much as at the pubUc-houso we’re 
employed from. If we want to go homo, some 
of the constant men want jo have more and 
more, and so the money goes. Other weeks 
I have cai'ried home 10s., 8s., 6s., and many a 
week nothing, living as I could. It would he 
a deal better for poor men, like me, if trades- 
men had nothin|; to do with J^aUast work. If 
the men that did the work were paid by the 
gentlemen what wants the ballast, there might 
then be a living for a poor man. As it is, it’s a 
very bad, hateful system, and makes people 
badly off. A ballast-man may sit in a tap-room, 
wet, and cold, and hungry, (I’vo felt it many a 
^e,) and be forced to drink bad stuff, wait- 
ing to be paid. It always happens, unless 
they’re about shutting up, that we have to 
wait. Wo have no sick-fund or bonefit societies. 
I declare to you, that if anything happened to 
me — if I was sick — I have nothing to coll my 
own but what I’ve oil ; and not all that^ as I’ve 
told you — and there's notliing but the parish to 
look to. (Here the man somewhat sbuuderod. ; 
I pay 2s. a-week rent. 

“ Then again, sir, there's the basket-men 
at the docks — the docks. They're as bod 
to the poor man as pie publican, or worse. 
The way they do is this. They’re not in any 
trade, and they malce it their business to go 
on board ships — foreign ships — American 
generally. In better times, twenty or twenty 
five years ago, there used to bo Is., and an 
high as Is. Od. paid for a ton from such ships 
to a gang of six ballast-men. I've earned six, 
seven, and eight shillings a-day myself then. 
'We heaved the ballast out of the lighters with 
our shovels on to a stage, and fiom that it was 
heaved into the hold. Two men worked in 
the lighter, two on the stage, and two in the 
hold of the vessel. The basket-men manage 
to fill the hold now by heaving the ballast up 
from the lighter in baskets by means of a 
windlass. The basket-man contracts wjjh the 
captain, and then puts us poor men at the 
lowest rate be can get ; he picks them up any- 
where, anything in the shape of men. For 
every half-crown he pays these men he’ll get 
9«. for himseli^ and more. An American liner 
may require, 300 tons of ball&.st, and, maybe, 
a captain will give a basket-man 8d. o-ton: 
that would be 101. The basket-man employs 
I six men, and her makes another. He never 
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frorlvs himself — never — not ft blow : but ho 
goes swaggering about the ship when his men 
are at work, and he’s on the look-out in the 
str(‘ets at other times. For the 10/. he’ll get 
for the 300 tons, he’ll pay his men each 2^. HJ, 
for 00 tons, that is 3/. 15s.y and so there’s 
C/. 6s. profit for him. Isn’t that a shame, 
when so many poor men have to go without 
diniKT or brenkfast? There’s five basket-men 
to my knowledge. They are making money 
all out of poor men that can't help themsielves. 
Tho poor sufibrs for all.” 

In order to assure myself of tho intensity 
of the labour of ballast-heaving, of which I 
heard statements on all sides, I visited a gang 
of men at work, ballasting a collier in tho Pool. 
My engagements prevented my doing this 
until about six in the evening. There was 
a veiy dense fog on tho river, and all along 
its banks ; so thick was it, indeed, that the 
water, which washed the steps where I took 
a boat, could not be distinguished, even with 
the help of the adjacent lights. I soon, 
however, attained the ballftst-linhter I sought. 
The ballast-heavers had eswlished them- 
selves alongside a collier, to be filled with 
43 tons of ballast, just before 1 reached them, 
BO that I observed all their operations. Their 
first step was to tie pieces of old sail, or any- 
thing of that kind, round their shoes, ankles, 
and half np their legs, to prevent the gravel | 
falling into their shoes, and so rendering 
ilieir tread painful. This was rapidly done ; 
and the men set to work with the quiet ear- 
nestness of those who are worldng for the 
morrpw’s meal, and who know that thej^must 
work liard. Two men stood in the gravel 
(the* ballast) in the lighter; the other two 
stood on “ a stage,” as it is called, which is 
but a hoarding placed on the partition-beams 
of the lighter. The men on tliis stage, cold 
as the night was, tbsow off their jackets, and 
worked in their shirts, their labour being not 
merely hard, hut rapid. As one man struck 
his shovel into tho ballast thrown upon the 
stage, the other hove his shovelful through a 
small porthole in tho vessel’s side, so that 
the work went on as continuously and as 
quickly as tho circumstances could possibly 
admit. Barely was a woixl spoken, and Vio- 
thing was heard but an occasional gurgle of 
the water, and the plunging of the shovel into 
the gravel on the stage by one heaver, fol- 
lowed instantaneously by the rattling of the 
stones in the hold shot from the shovel of the 
other. In the hold the ballast is arranged by 
tho ship’s company. The throwing of tho 
ballast through the porthole was done with 
a nice precision. A tarpaulin was fixed to 
prevent any of tho ballast that might not he 
tiung through the porthole being wasted by 
falling into the river, and all that struck 
merely the bounds of the porthole fell hack 
into the lighter ; but this was the merest trifie. 
The men pitched the stuff through most dex- 
terously. The porthole might be six feet 
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above the stage which they hove tho 
ballast ; the men in the lighter have an ave- 
rage heave 6f six feet on to tlie stage. The 
two men on tho stage and tho two on the '- 
lighter fill and discharge their shovels twelve 
times in a minute ; that is, one shovellul is 
8]^ot by each man in every altemalo five se- 
conds; so that every one of the four men 
engaged at the work fiings the height of | 
30 feet every minute, or 2100 feet in an horn*; 
and in that time, according to the concurrent 
computation of the heavers, the four men may 
easily fiing in 10 tons^ or 6000 lbs. a man. 
The men work with tlie help of large lanterns, 
being employed mostly by night. 

I shall now state the sentiments of the men 
generally, and then individually, upon the 
subject of their grievances. 

To be certain as to the earnings of the men, 
to see their condition, and to hear from a 
large number of them their own statements 
as to tho hardships tliey suffered, and the 
s^ms they gained, I met two bodies of tlie 
ballast-heavers, assembled without pre -ar- 
rangement. At one station 60 were present, 
at tho other 30. The men wero chiefly clad 
in coarse, strong jackets; some of them 
merely waistcoats, with strong, blue flannel 
sleeves, and coarse trowsers, thick with ac- 
i cumulated grease from long wear. They 
had, notwithstanding their privations, gene- 
rally a hardy look. There was nothing 
squaB.fl in their appearance, as in that of 
men who have to support life on similar 
earnings with in-door employment. /Their 
manners were quiet, and for from coarse. 

At the first meeting 50 wero present. One 
man said, ** Well, I think I am the oldest 
man at present, and I don’t get above 6a. 
a-week; but that’s because I'm an old man, 
and cannot work mth the young ones.” Upon 
an average the common men earned 10^. 
a-week the year through, and took home 65. 

I inquired, Are you edl compelled to spend 
a great poit of all you earn in drink with the 
publican ?” The answer was simultaneously, 

“ All of us— all — allV Of the remainder of 
their earnings, after the drink deductions, tho 
men were ^1 satisfied they spent so much, 
that many only took 2s. 6d. a-week home to 
their wives i^d families on an average. Last 
week two earned 20s., the publican taking 10s. 
from each. Three earned I5s. ; one of these 
took Is. Od. home, the other 3s., both working 
for publicans; the third, who worked for a 
grocer, took home 13s.; the other 2s. being 
spent in tea and sugar, he being a single man. 
Tliree earned 10s, ; one, working for a pub- 
lican, carried home Os., the difference going 
in compulsory drink; another 4s., and an- 
other 5s. Six did one load of ballast, receiv- 
ing 7s. 6d. each for it; one took home 4s. lid. ; 
another 6s. 6d. (a private job) ; another, who 
did a load for 5s. 3d., took home 2s. 3d. ; the 
other two took home 5s. each. One man earned 
3s., and took it all home, having worked at a 
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private job for a foreigner. Fifteen earned 
nothing in the course of the last week. For 
the last fortnight nine had earned nothing. 
There urere nine present that had earned 
something in the last three weeks. “ The 
fortnight before Christmas,’* said one, “ I 
didn’t earn 5s. all that fortnight." ** Nor I, i^r 
I," said several others. On being asked, Mq 
you compelled to spend half of your earnings 
in drink?” there was a general cry of, 
More than that, sir; more than that." 1 
asked if men were forced to become drunkards 
under this system; there was a g^eral cry 
of, ** We are ; and blackguards, too." Seven- 
teen were married men. Of them, 3 had no 
children ; 3 had one child ; 4 had 2 children ; 
2 had 3 ; 3 had 4 ; one had 5 ; one had 6. 
The men all said, that to get away from the 
publican would be ** a new life to them — 
all to their benefit — no force to waste money 
in drink — and the only thing that would do 
them good." Many threw away the drink 
they had from the publicans, it was so ba^ ; 
they drank Thames water rather. They were 
all satisfied “ they earned 10«. a-week the year 
through, spending of that sum what they must 
spend, and what they were induced to spend, ! 
iVom 5s. to 7s. 6J. a-week." “ Another thing,” 
they said, ** if you get a job, the publican will 
advance Is.— now and then he may. They hate 
to give money ; there's trust for as much grog i 
as you like." All hailed with delight the 
least possible chance of being freed from the | 
publican. One man said he was compelled 
often enough to pawn something of his own or 
his wife’s to go and spend it at the public- 
house, or he would have no chance of a job. 
All declare such a system never was known 
to have been conied on Ibr years.” Many 
said, “ We shall be discharged if they know 
we have told you the truth.” They stated 
that the ballast-heavers numbered between 
300 and 400. There were 00 craft, each re- 
quiring 4 heavers ; and many men were idle 
when all the others were at work. Thirty were 
present when I counted the other meeting. 
A man said there mighl be three times that 
number looking for work then, and as many 
at work belonging to that station alone. In 
1841 tho census returns showed that there 
were 170 ballast-heavers; themefi assembled 
declared that their numbers had more nearly 
trebled than doubled since then. Within the 
last two or three years many new hands had 
got to work, on account of the distress in Ire- 
land. The men agreed, with the others 1 hod 
seen that they ea^ed, one Week with another, 
lOs., taking home but 5s. at the outside, and 
often only 2s. 6d. In answer to my questions 
they said, the winter is the best season ; the 
trade is very slack in summer, Earnings in 
winter are pretty well double what they are in 
summer. Many agricultural labourers work 
among the heavers in winter, when they can- 
not he employed on the land. Of this body 
all said they were sober men till they took to 


ballast-heaving, and would like to become sober 
men again. (A general assent.) Three of 
the men had to^en the pledge before becoming 
baHast-heavers, and were obliged to break it j 
to get work. They had to drink five pots of 
beer, they dedared, where, if they were free 
men, they would only drink one. When asked if 
the present system made drunkards, they an- 
swered with one voice, “ All ; every ballasb i 
heaver in it.” Twenty were maiTied men. 

All their wives and children suffered (this was 
affirmed generdly with a loud murmur), and 
often had nothing to eat or drink while their 
husbands had but the drink. It was com- 
puted (with general concurrence) that 150 
ballast-heavers paid foremen for lodgings, not 
half of them ever seeing tho bed they paid for. 
About twelve years ago they could earn twice 
or three times as much as they can now ; but 
prices were higher (12s. per score, for what is 
now 8s.), and the men were far less nume- 
rous. The following is a precise statement 
of the sums to which each ballast-heaver pre- 
sent was entitled, followed by tho amount he 
had carried home the week before, after pay- 
ment of bis compulsory drinkings, and of what 
he might be induced to drink at the house of 
his employer while waiting to be paid : — 


fiamed. 

Took home. 

£0 12 0 

£0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 3 0 

0 15 0 

0 0 0 

0 12 0 

0 0 0 

0 13 0 

0 4 0 

. 0 11 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 2 0 

0 8 0 

0-5 0 

0 9 0 

0 5 0 

10 0 

0 10 0 

0 12 6 

0 3 0 

10 0 

0 0 0 

0 12 0 

0 4 0 

0 15 0 

0 9 0 

0 15 0 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

0 0 0 

0 16 0 

0 5 0 

Nothing 

Nothing 

11 

11 

n 


n 

»» 

0 12 0 

0 2 0 

0 0 0 

0 5 0 

1 0 0 

0 4 0 

10 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 3 0 

0 10 0 

0 6 0 

0 12 0 

0 2 6 

0 8 0 

0 '3 6 

0 14 0 

0 0 0 

13 0 

£7 7 0 


This statement shows, out of 11s. Ifd. earn- 
ings, a receipt of less than 5s. a-week. 
According to the returns of the Trinity 



ballast-heayebs at woke in the pool. 
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House, there were 015,019 tons of ballast put 
on board 1 1^234 ships in the year 1848. The 
ballast-heavers are paid at the rate of Orf. per 
ton for shovelling the ballast out of the Trinity 
Company's lighters into the holds of vessels. 
Hence, the total earnings of the ballast-heavers 
in that year were 15,3902. 9s. Od. And calcu* 
lating two-thirds (the men say they always get 
rid of a half, and often three fourths, of their 
earnings in drink) of this sum to have been 
spent in liquor, it follows that as much as 
10,2002. 6j. id. went to the publican, and only 
5,1302. 3 j 7. 2d. to the labouring men. Accord- 
ing to this estimate of their gross earnings, if 
wo calculate the body of the ballast-heavers 
as numbering 350 men, the average wages of 
the class are about 16s. Od. per week each 
man ; or if we reckon the class at 400, then 
the average wages of each person would be 
about 14 j. 6d. per week. From all I can learn 
this appears to be about the truth — the earn- 
ings of the men being about 15s. a-week, and 
their real income about 5s. 

The men shall now speak for themselves. 

The first that I saw were two of the better 
class of foremen, who volunteered to give me 
an account of Uie system. 

I am a foreman or ganger of the ballast- 
heavers," said one. I work under a man who 
is a publican and butcher; and I also work 
under another who is only a butcher. I, more- 
over, work under a grocer. I engage the 
different gangs of men for the parties under 
wliom I work. I also pay the men. The 
publican, butcher, or grocer, as the case may 
bc^ agrees to give me 9^. a score tons. The 
foremen often give the men the same money 
as they themselves receive, barring a pot of 
beer or a quartern of gin that they may have 
out of the Job. Some foremen take much 
more.’’ • 

Another foreman, who was present while 
I was taking the statement of this man, 
hero observed, that “Many foremen claim 
tow-tow, or a ‘fifth-handed’ proportion — that 
is, they will have 10^. when the working men 
have only 6s. There is a great deal of impo- 
sition on the working-classes here, I can assure 
you ; the general thing, when we go to a job 
out of a public-house is, that the publican ex- 
pects the men to diink to the amount of is. 
out of every 12., and 0«. out of every 30«. that's 
coming to them — that is, one -fifth part of the 
men’s money must be spent in liquor. The 
drink is certainly not the best ; indeed, if there 
is any inferior stuff they have it: it’s an obliga- 
tion on them that they drink. If they re&e | 
to drink, they won’t get employed, and that’s 
tho plain truth of it. Oh, it’s long wanted 
looking to; and I’m glad at last to &d some 
one inquiring into it. K they went to get the 
regular beer from the fair public-houses they 
would have to pay 3d. a pot for it; and at the 
contracting publicans’ they must give id. a pot, 
and have short measure, and the worst of stuff 


too. Every six pots of beer they give to the 
men is only five pots fair measure ; and the 
rum they charge them 2d. hah'-a-pint more 
than the regular public-houses would, and far 
worse rum into the bai;gaiii. Besides the 
profit on their drink, some publicans charge 
jd. per score tons as welL Out of the money 
coming to the men after the publican has 
been paid his score, -many foremen claim one- 
fifth part over and above their regular share ; 
or, in other words, the foremen takes two 
shares, and the men only one each. When 
the men have been paid, the publican paying 
them expects them to spend a further sum in 
drink, looking black at the man who goes 
away without calling for bis pint or his pot, 
and not caring if they drink away the whole 
of their earnings. There's a good many 
would be glad if the men sat in tlieir 
houses and spent their last faithing, and 
then had to go home penniless to their wives 
and families." 

• “ I am a ‘ ganger' to a butcher as well as a 
publican,” said one of the foremen. “His 
practice is just the same as the publican’s. 
Ho receives 10«. per score tons, and pays me 
for the men Os. ^ The men and myself are all 
expected to spend about one-hedf of our earn- 
ings with the butcher in meat. He charges 
G^d. per lb.; and at other houses, with ready 
money, I and the men might get it for 4d. as 
good. His meat is at least one-third dearer 
than other butchers'. I am also ganger to a 
grocer, and he gets about the same profit out 
of the men ho employs — that is to cay, tho 
articles he supplies the men with are at least 
one-tliird dearer than at other shops. If any- 
thing, he makes more out of the men than tlie 
butcher; for if any man goes a score (which 
he always encourages) he stops the whole out 
the man's earnings, and often leaves him with- 
out a penny after the job is done. When the 
publican, grocer, butcher, or lodging-house 
keeper has a contract for ballast, he directs 
the foreman working under him to get toge- 
ther the gang that, regularly work from his 
house. This gang are men who always deal 
at the shop, and the contractor would dismiss 
me if 1 was to engage any other men than 
those who were his regular customers. Many 
a tune a pubbean has told me that some man 
was a good, hard drinker, and directed me to 
engage him whenever I could. If a man sticks 
up a score, he also tells me to put him on first 
of all: the grocer and the butcher do the 
same« Thie system is the cause, I know, of 
much distress and misery among the men; 
the publicans make the men drunkards by 
forcing them to drink. I know many wives 
and children who starve half their time through 
it. They haven’t a bit of shoe or clothing, 
and all through the publican compelling the 
men to spend their eaimngs in drink. After 
the gang is paid, at least three out of the four 
get ^nk; and, often, the whole four. Many 
a time I have seen the whole of tho men reel* 
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inff home without a penny to bless themselves, 
and the wife and children have to suffer for all 
this; they are ill-treated and half>starved : 
this I can safely say from my own know- 
ledge/’ 

1 next saw two men, who stated that they 
were oppressed by the publican, and the foK;- 
man also. The first said, “ I work under a 
publican, and have to pay the foreman one- 
fifth of my earnings ; I only have fourpence 
out of eveiy shilling 1 earn, and 1 must be a 
sober man indeed to get that. Both the pub- 
lican and the foreman get eightpence out of a 
shilling, and make their money out of my 
sweat. Nine years ago I was left, to my sor- 
row, with nine motherless children, and 1 am 
the slave of the publican. He is my destruc- 
tion, and snch are my sufferings, that I don’t 
care what I do if I can destroy the system ; 

I shall die happy if I can see an end to it. I 
would go to bed supperless to-night, and so 
should my children, if 1 could stop it. After 
I have had a job of work, many’s the time*^I 
have not had a penny to take home to my 
children, it has all gone betwixt the foremim 
and the publican ; and what is more, if 1 had 
brought anything home 1 should have stood a 
worse chance of work the next day. If I had 
gone away with sixpence in my pocket, the 
work that should have come to me would have 
gone to those who had spent all in the house. 
I can solemnly say that the men are made 
regular drunkards by the publicans. I am 
nine-and-twenty years dealing with this op- 
pressibn, and I wish from my heart I could 
see an end to it, for the soke of my children 
and my fellow- creatures’ children as well. 
But I suffer quite ^ much from the foreman 
as I do from the publican. I am obliged to 
treat him before I can get a job of work. The 
man who gives him the most drink he will 
employ the first. Besides this, the foreman 
has two-fifth parts of the money paid for the 
job ; he has twice as much as the men if he 
does any of the work ; and if he does none of 
the work he takes oua- fifth of the whole 
money : besides this, the men do three times 
the foreman’s labour. If I could get the full 
value of my sweat, I could lay by to-morrow, and* 
keep my family respectably. In the room of 
that, now, my family wont brecul bften— worse ' 
' luck, for it hurts my feelings. I have been j 
idle all to-day ; for hearing of this, I came to 
make my statement, for it was the pride of 
my heart to do all that I could to put an end 
to the oppression. The publiclins have had 
the bust of me, and when the system is done 
away with I shan’t be much the better for it 
I have been nine-and-twenty years at it, and 
it has rained me both body and soul ; but I 
say what I do for the benefit of others, and 
those who come after me.” 

The other man said that he worked under 
a publican, and a grocer as well, and lodged 
with a, foreman. .**1 pay 2«. a week for my 
lodging,” he said; there are two beds in 


the room, and two men in each. The room 
where we all sleep is not more than seven feet 
long by five feet wide, and barely seven feet 
high. There is no chimney in it. It is a 
garret, with nothing in it but the two beds. 
There hadn’t need be much more, for it wouldn’t 
hold even a chair besides. There’s hardly 
room, in fact, for the door to open. I find, it 
very close sleeping there at night-time, with 
no ventilation, but I can’t help myself. I stay 
there for the job of work. I must stay ; I 
shouldn’t get a day's work if I didn’t. The 
lodgings are so bad. I'd leave them to-morrow 
if I could. 1 know I pay twice as much as I 
could get them for elsewhere. That’s one 
way in which I, for one, am robbed. Besides 
this, 1 am obliged to treat the foreman ; I am 
obliged to give him two glasses of rum, as 
well as lodging at his house, in order to get 
employment. I have also to drink at .the 
public-house ; one-fifth of my money is kept, 
first and foremost, by the publican. That 
goes for the compidsory drink — for the swasli 
which he sends us on board, and that we 
think the Thames-water is sweet and whole- 
some to it. It is expressly adulterated for 
OUT drink. If we speok a word against it we 
should be left to walk tlie streets, for a week 
and more forward. Even if we were known 
to meet a friend, and have a pint or a pot in 
another public-house, we should be called to 
an account for it by the publican we worked 
under, and he would tell us to go and get 
work where we spent our money; and, God 
knows, veiy little money we would have coining 
out of his house after our liord sweat. After 
the compulsory drink, and the publican lias 
settled with us, and his fifth part of our hard- 
earned money for the swash — it’s nothing 
else — that he has given us to drink, then I 
should be thought no man at all if I didn't 
have two pots of beer, or half-a-pint of gin, so 
that I would count myself very lucky indeed 
if I had a couple of shillings to take home, 
and out of that I should have to spend two- 
thirds of it to get another job. I am a married 
man, and my wife and three childi'en are in 
Ireland, I can’t have them over, for it is as 
mush as I can do to support myself. I come 
over here thinking to get work, and to send 
them money to bring them over after me, but 
since I have been here I have been working 
at the ballast-work, and I have not been able 
to keep myself. I don’t complain of what is 
paid for tho work ; the price is fair enough ; 
but we don’t get a quarter of what we earn, 
and the Irish ballast-heavers suffer more here 
than in their own country. lYhen I came 
over here I had a good suit of clothes to my 
bock, and now I’m ^1 in rags and tatters, and 
yet I have been working harder, and earning 
more money, that I did in all my life. We are 
robbed of adl we get by the foremen and publi- 
cans. I was eight years a teetotaler before I 
went to ballast-work, and now I am forced to 
be a drunkard, to my sorrow, to get a job of 
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work. My wife and children have a bit of 
land in Ireland to keep them, and they'ro 
badly off enough, God knows. 1 can neither 
help them, nor send money to bring them 
over to me ; nor can I get over to them myself. 
The grocers whom we work under fob us in 
the same manner. 1 have worked under one. 
He supplied bread, butter, tea, sugar, coffee, 
candles, tobacco, cheese, <kc. It is a larger 
kind of chandlers* shop. He charges us 5j|d. 
for the same bread as I can buy for at 
other shops. The tea, sugar, and other 
articles he supplies us with are at the same 
rate ; they are either worse or dearer than at 
other shops. They generally Manage to get 
a fifth part of our earnings wherever we go ; 
but the grocers are best of all, for they don't 
ruin our liealth, as what they give us don't 
make .us sick. I work for these two houses 
because the foreman tliat I lodge with has 
work out of both houses, and we are obliged 
to deal at the houses that he works under ; if 
we didn't we shouldn’t get the job, so that if 
we arc not robbed by the publican we are by 
the grocer. They will have it out of the poor 
hai'd-working man, and the foreman must 
have the gain out of it as well. I only wish 
to God it was done away with, for it is down- 
right oppression to us idl, and if I never have 
another stroko of work I will strive all I can 
to have it done away with for the sake of my 
fellow-men. 

After these two cases came one who said, — 

I have been three years a baHast-heaver. 
Just l¥3foro that I came to this country. When 
I came 1 got to be a lodger with a foreman to 
a publican. 1 paid him 2«. 6d. a-week. My 
family, a wife and two children, came over 
when I had got work as a bollast-heavor. I 
couldn't take them to the lodgings I then 
had ; they were all for single men : so I had to 
take another place, and Siere I went to live 
w ith my family ; but to keep my work I had 
to pay the foreman of the publican — him 
that lets these lodgings to the hoUast-heaver — 
2«. Gd. a-week all the same as if 1 had been 
living there. That I had, and 1 had to do it 
for two years. Yes, indeed. I didn’t ewn 
enough to pay for two lodgings, so two *or | 
three months back I refused to pay the 25. Qd. 
a-woek for a place 1 hadn't set my foot in for 
two years, and so I lost my work under that 
foreman and his publican. If me and my 
children was starving for want of a bite of 
bread, neither of them would give me a far- 
thing. There's plenty as had as them, too, 
and plenty used like me, and it’s a mur- 
dering shame to tax poor men’s labour for 
nothing.” 

This man reiterated the constant story of 
being compelled to drink against his 
hating the stuff supplied to him, being 
kept for hours waiting before he was paid, 
and being forced to get drunk, whether he 
would or no. The man also informed me 
that he now works under a butcher, who 


pays 85. a score to the hands he employs, 
he (the butcher) receiving from the captain 
IO5. 

“ Suppose,” he said, ** I have a CO-ton job, 
I’d be entitled to 75. Gd, without beer, or 
suQ^i-like ; but under this butcher I get only 
5s. 3d., and out of that fis. dd. — that’s all I 
get in hard money— I’m expected to spend 
4s. or thereabouts in meat, such as he chooses 
to give. I have no choice; he gives what 
he likes, and charges me 0{d. a-pound for 
what I could buy at 4d. in a regular way. 
Veiy inferior stuff he keeps. Working under 
a butcher, we must all live on this poor meat. 
We can’t afford bread or vegetables to it.” 

This same butcher, 1 was iffterwords in- 
formed, had been twice fined for using falsa 
weights to customers, such as the man whose 
statement I have given; he even used wooden 
weights made to look like lead. 

The following is an instance of the iiyustice 
done to the men by those who contract to 
whip rather than to heave the ballast on 
hoard. 

“ I now work,” said the man, whom I was 
referred to as an exponent of the wrong, “ for 

Mr. , a publican who contracts to supply 

ships with ballast by the lump. He'll con- 
tract to supply a ship with all the ballast 
she'll want by the lump — that is, so much 
money for all she wants, instead of so much 
by the ton; or he may contract with a ship 
at 25. 6d. a-ton. We — that is a gang of 
eight men — may put two loads or 120«ton3 
on board in the course of a day. For those 
120 tons he will receive 120 half-crowns, 
Uiat’s 15/. For putting in those 120 tons we— 
tliat is, the eight ballast-heavers employed— 
receive 25. Od. a-day of 12 or 14 hours ; that 
is 8 half-crowns or 20 shillings, with 85. 6d. 
B-day for a basket-man, in addition to the 
eight, so leaving the publican a profit of 
13/. 165. 6d.” 1 could hardly believe in the 
existence of such a system — yielding a mere 
pittance to the labour^er, and such an enor- 
mous profit to the contractor, and 1 inquired 
further into the matter. I found the stato- 
ment fully corroborated by many persons pre- 
seut ; but tliat was not all 1 learned. When 
the men, by incessant exertion, get in 120 tons 
in a day, as they often do, noting is charged 
them for the beer they have had, four or five 
pints a-day each ; but if only 60 tons be got 
in, os sometimes happens, through the wea- 
ther and othci^ circumstaDces, then the men 
employed on the half-a-crown a-day must pay 
for their own beer and pay their private scores 
for treating a firiend, or the like. ** There's no 
chance of a Job,” said my informant; ** not a 
bit of it,” He continued ; ** Very bad drink it 
is — the worst — it makes me as sick as a dog. 
There’s two brothers there what they coll 
blood-hounds; they’re called so because they 
hunt up the poor men to get them to work, 
and to see that they spend their money at 
their employer’s public -house when work’s 
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done* If you don't spend something, no bread 
to cut the next morning — ^not a bit of it — 
and no chance of another job there. HOj 
employs us ballast-heavers, when we are not 
at the ballatt, in backing coals into the 
steamers.” « 

I have given the statement of a ballast- 
heaver as to the system pursued by those 
whom ho called basket-men. The employer 
here alluded to is one of that class, the dif- 
ference being, that the ballast-heaVers shovel 
the ballast out of the lighter on to the stage, 
and from the stage through a port-hole into 
the hold. Four men are thus employed, two 
on the lighter, and two on the stage. With a 
lai'ge ship five men are employed, and two 
stages. When the basket-man or the man 
contracting by the lump is employed, this 
process is observed : — There are two men in 
the lighter alongside the vessel to be bal- 
lasted, whose business it is to fill five baskets. ^ 
There are five men at the winch ahdOrd 
ship employed heaving up these baskets, 
and n basket-man to turn them over &nd 
empty out their contents. 

To ascertain that there was no provident 
fuml — no provision whatever for sickness — I 
investigated the caso of a man who, in conse- 
quence of illness occasioned by his trade, was 
afflicted with a pulmonary complaint. This 
man was formerly one of the wine-cellarmen 
in the London Dock ; he was then made a 
permanent man at the St. Katherine’s Dock, 
and Vas dismissed for having taken a lighted 
pipe in while at his work; and for the last 
fourteen years and upwards he has been a 
ballast-heaver, I now give his wife’s state- 
ment : — My husband has been ill for three 
months, and he has been six weeks in Guy’s 
Hospitsd, aud 1 am afraid he’ll never get 
< out again, for he kept up as long as he could, 
for the sake of the children. We have five at 
home; one of them (twelve years old) I hope 
to get to sea, having two older sons at sea, 
and being the mother •of twelve children alto- 
gether. 1 will tell you what led to my poor 
husband’s illness ; he was a kind husband to 
me. I consider it was his hard work that 
made him ill, and his not getting his rights — 
not his money when entitledPto it. After 
doing a heavy day’s work he had to go and sit 
in a cold tap-room, drinking bad beer; but it 
wasn’t beer — muck, I call it — and be had to 
wait to be paid, ay, and might have had to | 
writ till the day after, and &en come home 
cold and have to go to bed without a bit of 
victuals. His illness is owiniT to that; no 
horse could stand it long. Ballast-men are 
worse than slaves in the West Indies. When 
at work he earned what the others did. He 
only drank what he couldn’t help — the worst 
of stuff. No drink, no work. Six weeks ago 
she went to the hospital, I conveying him. 
When 1 returned home I found three strange 
men bad turned 'my four cluldren into the* 
street, doing H in a brutal way. I rushed 


I 

1 

into the house, and one said, * Who ere you?* ‘ 
1 seized the fellow who said this by the hand t 
kerchief, and put him out. Ono of them said, 

I Be off, you old Irish hag, you have no busi- j 
ness here ; we have possession.’ When I saw 
! the children in the street, passion made me 
strong, and so I put him out. The collector 
of the rent, who employed the broker, is a 
publican, for whom my husband worked as 
a baUast-heaver until ho was unable to work 
from illness. I was given into custody for an 
assault, and taken before Mr. Yordley. He 
considered the assault proved, and as an 
honest woman I couldn’t deny it, and so I liad 
fourteen days witli bread and water. Tlie 
children were placed in the workhouse, where 
they were well treated. I was very glad they 
were so taken care of. As soon as I got 
out I went to see about my children; that 
was the first thing I did. I couldn’t rest till 
I did that. I brought them home with me, 
though it was only to bread and water, but I 
was with them. I only owed about 15s. rent, 
and hod been four years in the house at the 
time the publican put the broker in. We 
paid 6$. 6d. a-week; it was no use asking 
such a man as that any mercy. He was in 
the habit of employing ballast-heavers for 
many years; and if that doesn’t harden a 
man’s heart, nothing will. In general these j 

ballast publicans are cruel and greedy. At j 

present I go out washing or charing, or doing j 
anything I can to maintain my children, but 
work’s very slack. I’ve had a day and a-half this 
i fortnight, earning 2$. 6d., that’s all for' a fort- 
night; the parish allows me four loaves of 
bread a-week. Tho children, all boys, just 
get what keeps a little life in them. Tliey 
have uo bed at night, and are starved almost 
to death, poor things. I blamo the system \ 
under which my husband had to work — his i 

money going in drink — for leaving me desti- 1 
tute in the world. On Christmas-day we lived 1 
on a bit of workhouse bread — nothing else, j 

and had no firo to eat it by. But for the j 

money gone in drink we might hovo had a I 

decent home, and wouldn't so soon have come 
to this killing poverty. I have been tenderly 
reared, and never thought I should have come 
to this. May God grant the system may be 
done away with, for poor people’s soke.” 

I now give the statement of two women, the 
wives of ballast-heavers, that I may further 
show how the wives and families of these men 
are affected by the present system. 

** I have been 11 years married,” said one, 

** and havo had five children, four being now 
living.” 

The other wo^an had been married 23 years, 
but has no children living. 

We are very badly off,*' said the woman with 
a family, ** my husband drinking hard. When 
I first knew him— when we were sweetliearis in 
a countiy part of Ireland — he was a farm- 
labourer and I was a collier’s daughter, he was 
a sober and well-behaved man. Two years after 
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I we were married, and he was a sober man those 
; two years still. We came to London to better 
I ourselves, worse luck. The first work he got 
was ballast-heaving. Then he was obligated 
to drink or he oouldn^ get work ; and so, poor 
man, he got fond of it. This winter oft enough 
lie brings me and the children home 2j. or 
Is. Od. after a job ; and on that we may live 
for two or three day^, — we’re half starved, in 
course. The children have nothing to eat. 
It’s enough to tear any poor woman’s heart to 
pieces. What’s gone into the publican’s t^ 
would get the children bread, and bedding, 
and bits of clothes. Nothing ^but his being 
employed at ballast-heaving *made him a 
drunkard, for he is a drunkard now. He often 
comes home and ill-uses me, but he doesn’t ill- 
r.se the children. He beats me with his fists ; 
he strikes me in the face ; he has kicked me. 
When he was a sober man he was a kind, good 
husband ; and when he’s sober now, poor man, 
he’s a kind, good husband still. If he was a 
sober msm again with his work. I’d be happy 
and comfortable to what 1 am now. Almost 
all his money goes in drink.” 

We can’t get shoes to our feet,” said the 
second woman. 

“ When my hnabond is sober and begins to 
think,” (continued the first,) “he wishes he 
could get rid of such a system of drinking, — 
he really does wish it, for he loves his family, 
but when he goes ont to work he forgets sll 
that. It’s just the drink that does it. I would 
like him to have a fair allowance at his work, 
he retjiiires it; and beyond that it’s all waste 
and sin : but he’s forced to waste it, and to run 
into sin, and so we all have to suffer. Wo are 
often without fire. Much in the pawn-shop 
do you say, sir? Indeed I haven’t much 
out.” 

** We,” interposed tne elder woman, “haven’t 
a stitch but what’s in pawn except what wouldn’t 
ho taken. We have 50s. worth in pawn al- 
together — all for meat and fire,” 

“ I can't, I daren’t,” the younger woman said, 
“expect anything better while the present* 
system of work continues. My husband's a 
slave, and we suffer for it.” • 

The elder woman made a similar statement. 
After his score is paid, she said, her husband 
has brought her 4s., Ss., 2s., Is., and often 
nothing, coming home dnink with nothing 
at all. Both women stated that the drink 
made their husbands sick and ill, and for 
sickness there was no provision whatever. 
They could have taken me to numbers of 
women situated and used as they were. The 
rooms are four bare walls, with a few pieces 
of fiiruiture and bedding such as no one would 
give a penny for. The young woman was 
perfectly modest in manner, speech, and look, 
and spoke of what her husband was and s^l 
might be with much feeling. She came to me 
wi& a half-dad and hal^famished child in 
her arms. 

I then took, for the sake of avoiding repe- 


tition, the statmnents of two ballast-heavers 
together — constant men — working under dif- 
ferent publicans. The account they gave me 
of the way in which the publicaus contracted 
to ballast a ship was the some as 1 have given 
eltewhere. 

“ I have been twenty years a ballast-heaver,” 
said one, “ and all that time 1 have worked 
for a publican, and haven’t a coat to my back. 
Twenty years ago the publicans had the samo 
number of hands, hut had more work for 

them, and I might then earn 20«. a-week; 
but I couldn’t fetch that home from the pub- 
licfim. He expected me to spend one-half of 
my earnings with him; and when I left his 
house drunk, I might si^end the other half. 
I’ve drunk gallons of drink against my will. 
I’ve drunk stuff that was poison to me. 1 
turned teetotaler about six months ago, and 
the publican, my employer, tacked me when 

he found it out, saying, ‘ He’d be d d if 

hrfti have such men as me — he didn’t make 
his living by teetotalers.’ ” 

Yes,” added the other man, “ and so m\j 
publican told me ; for I turned teetotaler my- 
self somewhere about seven years ago, and 
took the pledge from Father Mathew in tho 
Commercial-road. The iniblican told me, that 
if Father Mathew chose to interfere with 
me, why Father Mathew might get employ- 
ment for me, for he — that’s the publican — 
wouldn’t. So I WAS forced to break my pledge 
to live— me and ray youngsters — I had six 

then, and I’ve buried two since.” * 

“Work,” resumed the man who first gave 

me the statement, “keeps getting worse. Last 
week I carried only 85. home, and if I’d got 
paid by the captain of tho ship for the 
amount of work I did, and on the some terms 
as the publican, I should have taken home 
at the very least I65. The publican that 
employs us gives us only 89. a-score, and 
receives 10$. from the captain. All the pub- 
licans don’t do this ; some give what they get 
from the captain, but some publicans takes 
two-thirds, and that’s tho trutli. (The second 
man assented.) One week with another I’vo 
taken home, this winter, from 12$*. to 13$., 
and but for this shameful starvation system, 
having to wol^ Ibr a publican’s profit, and to 
drink his drink, I’d t^e homo my 20$. every 
week. It makes a man feel like a slave ; in- 
deed, Ito not much better. We should be 
in heaven if we got away from tho piiblicAn 
or butcher either; it's compulsion one’s life 
through. Some of the publicans have as many 
as sixty single men lodging in their houses, 
paying half-a crown a-week; ay, and men 
that don’t lodge with them, when the house is 
full, must pay half-a-crown all the same, to 
get a job of work, as well as paying for the 
places wher^ they do lodge.” 

The first man continued : — 

“ The gin and rum is the worst that can 
be supplied ; but we must drink it or waste 
it. We often spill it on tho ballast, ifs 
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that bad*»—[“ Often, often,” was the re- 
Rponse of the other man.] ** And that’s not 
the worst. When we get a job of putting 
sixty tons of ballast on board, wo ara forced 
to take six pots of beer ivitli us to our work ; 
but only foui' pots are supplied, and we nrist 
pay for six. We ai-e robbed on every side. I 
cannot describe how bad it is ; a man would 
hardly believe it; but all will tell you the 
same — all the men like us." [So, indeed, 
the poor fellows did afterwards.] “ When we 
call to be poid, we are kept for hours in a cold 
-tap room, forced to drink cold stuff without 
being let have a strike of fire to take the chill , 
off it." I 

Tho other man then made a further state- 
ment. 

“ I’ve been forced to put my sticks in 
pawn — what I had left — for I was better 
off^once, though 1 was always a ballastdieaver 
and have worked for the same publican four- 
teen yeai*s. 1 have 3/. in pawn now, 1 blame 
this present system for being so badly off-^ 
soiTow a thing else! Now just look at this: 
A single man, a lodger, will go into a pub- 
lican's and coll for It. worth of rum, and 
the publican will call me a scaly fellow, if I 
don’t do the same; that will be when I’d 
rather be without his rum, if 1 got it for 
nothing.” One publican (the men gave me 
this account concurrently, and it was fully 
confiimcd by a host of others,) married the 
niece of a waterman employed to pull the 
harbour* master about the river. He kept a 
public-house, and carried on the system of 
lodgers for ballast-heaving, making a great 
deal of money out of them ; by this means he 
got so much work at his command, that the 
rest of the publicans complained to the har- 
bour-master, and tho man was forced to give 
up liis public-house. When he had to give it 
up ho made it over to his niece’s husband, 
and that man allowed him Is. for every ship 
he brought him to ballast. I’ve known him — 
that’s the publican thfit succeeded the man 
I’ve been telling you of — ^hav^ 40 ships in a 
day : one week with anoUier he has had 100 
ships ; that’s b/., and he has them still. It's 
the same now. We’ve both worked for him. 
His wife’s uncle (the harbour-master’s water- 
man) says to the captains, and he goes on 
hoai'd to see them after the harbour-master’s 

visit to them,— Goto ; get your ballast of 

him, and I’ll give you the best berth in the i 
river.’ ” 

1 next obtained an interview with a young 
muu who w as the victim of a double extortion. 
He made the following statement : — 

** 1 work under a publican, and lodge in his 
house. 1 have done so for five years. 1 pay 
C</. a-week, there being ton of us in two 
rooms. We're all single men.* These two 
rooms contain four beds, three in the larger 
room and one in the other. We sleep two in a 
bed, and should have to sleep tliree in some ; 
only two of the men don’t occupy the lodgings 


they pay for. The bigger room may be 16 fleet 
by 10; the smaller about a quarter that size. 
You cannot turn in it — the bed cannot be 
brought out of the room without being^taken 
to pieces. We must cook in the tap-room, 
which is a room for the pui^ose ; it contains 
forms and an old table, with a la^e grate. 
We are found fryingpans and gridirons, and 
pans, and fire, and candle ; but we must find 
our own knives and' forks. The room is 
shamefully dirty — I mean the tap (cooking) 
room, lb looks as if it hadn’t been washed 
for years. It’s never been washed to my know- 
ledge. The bed-rooms are very little better. 
The bedding is very bad — a flock bed, with a 
pair of blankets and quilt, and a sort of sheet 
clean once a-fortnight. There’s very bad ven- 
tilation and very unpleasant smells. It’s a 
horrid den altogether. None of us would stop 
there if we could help it — but we can’t help 
it, for if we leave we get no work. We are 
forced to find locks for our rooms, to keep our 
bits of things from being stolen. One man 
was robbed ; my clothes was in the box with 
his ; the box was broken open, but the clothes 
was left, and a few halfpence put away in the 
box was taken. There’s lots of bugs ; we can 
only sleep after hard work, and we must drink 
when we’re at work. I’ve poured my beer 
into the river many a time, it was so bad — it 
tasted poisonous. We’ve drank Thames water 
rather than tho bad beer wo’re all forced to 
drink* To show how we're treated I’ll tell you 
this : 1 owe so^ much, and so much a week’s 
stopped to pay it ; but it never gets less, I am 
always chaiged the same. There it it;, the 
same figures ore on the slate, keep paying, 
paying off as you will. They won’t rub it off, 
or if they do rub it off it’s there again the 
next time. Only last week a man was dis- 
charged for grumbling, 'because ho objected 
to paying twice over. He hasn’t had a day's 
work since." 

Then came one who was the employ^ of 
a publican and grocer. He said : 

** 1 work under a publican and grocer. I’m 
any man’s man. I stand with my fingers in 
my mouth at Ratcliff-cross watching, and have 
done it these last nine years. H^f of us is 
afraid to come and speak to you. When 1 
vplunteered, the big-whiskered and fat-faced 
men (foremen) were looking at me and 
threatening me for coming to you. No matter, 
I care for nobody. Worse nor I am I can’t 
be. No more 1 can’t. I go to one publican's 
to work 30 tons, and for that I get 49., but Qst 
is my rights. The remainder 2$, is left — I’m 
forced to leave it — for me to drink out on 
Sunday night. If I was in a fair house the 
publican would pay me 75. 6d ; as it is 1 get 
4s. and 25. must be drunk,-— it’s the rule at 
that house — he's in opposition and works low. 
If 1 was at liberty it wasn’t to his house I’d 
I go for a drink. The hardest-drinking man 
I gets work first, and when a man’s drunk he 
I doesn’t care what stufi' he puts into his belly. 
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Before we go to a job the four of us are 
expected to drink balf-a-pint of rum or gin ; 
the publicans expect it. If I was a teetotaler 
I must pay my whack and the other men may 
drink it, for the score against the ship is 
divided among the men equal. 

“ Suppose two foremen were to meet and 
have a drop of rum or brandy together, and 
a little talk about a ship's ballast, that's 
charged to us poor fellows — it's stuck up to 
us — but we mustn’t say nothing, though we 
know we never had a sup of it; but if we say 
a word it's all up— no more work. 

“ Once on a time I worked for a publican 
close by here, and when I came to the house 
I had nothing to drink. My oldest mate 
whispered to me as we were on our way 
from the London Bock, and told me to speak 
my mind, for he knew there was a Mse 
score chdkcd*against the ship ; and the others 
was afraid to say a word. Well, I did speak 
when I got into the house, and the foreman 
was there, and he. asked me what business I 
had to spealc more than another ? There was 
Os. charged to the score for drink that we never 
toTiclied or ever saw, — not a sup of it. He — 
that's the foreman — told me I shouldn't go 
to finish tho ship ; 1 said I would, in spite of 
him. 1 told the missus I expected she wouldn't 
give any more drink but what we had our- 
selves, or would get when we came home; and 
she said she wouldn't ; and that's two years 
ago; but I haven't had a job from them 
parties since. ^ 

** Suppose I get to the public-house for 
my money at six in the evening, I am forced 
to wei/t there till eleven, until 1 am drunk 
veiy often — drunk from vexation ; stopt when 
I’m hungry after five or six hoars' work on 
the river, and not let take the money home to 
my wife and family, nor let have anything to 
eat, for I’m waiting for that money to get a 
bit of grub; but when I'm half drunk the 
hunger goes off just for a time. I must go 
and drink in a morning if my children go with- 
out breakfast, and starve ^1 day till 1 come 
home at night. 1 con get nothing from my 
employers but drink. If I ask them for a 
shilling I can’t get it. I’ve finished my lojd 
of ballast without breaking my fast but on the 
beer we’re forced to take with us. 

“ I’ve found grocers better to work under 
than publicans,— there's a great deal more 
honesty in them. They charge a middling 
fair price; but they’ll have tow-row out of it, 
—that’s icy money — so much a score. They’ll 
stop Od. a score only for giving us a job. I 
can get as good sugar as I get of them at 4d. 
for o\d . ; but then the difference between the 
grocer and publican is,, that the wife and 
fiunily can have a bit of something to eat under 
the grocer, but not under the publican. All 
goes in drink with the publican ; but we cannot 
carry drink home. When 1 go home drunk 
teom the publican’s, 1 tumble on the floor, 
perhaps, and say, * Is there^ything to eat 




for me?* and my old woman says, ‘Where’s 
the money? give me that and ril give you 
something to eat’ Then a man gets mad with 
vexation, and the wife and children runs away 
from him ; ,they are glad to get away with 
their lives, they’re knocked about so. It 
moJkes a man m^ with vexation to see a child 
hungry, — it kills me; but what the foreman 
gives me I must take ; I dare never say no. 
If I get 'nothing — if all is gone in drink — 
I must go from him with a blithe face to my 
starving children, or I need never go back to 
him for another job.” 

1 shall now set forth as fuUy os possible the 
nature of the system by which the ballast- 
heaver is either forced by the fear of losing 
all cliance of future employment, or induced 
by the hope of obtaining tho preference of 
work from the publican, his employer, to 
spend at least one half of bis earnings every 
week in intoxicating drinks. Let me, b^pr. 
ever, before proceeding directly to the sub- 
ject of my present communication, again lay 
before the reader the conclusions w^hich I 
lately drew from tho Metropolitan Polico re- 
turns for 1848, concerning the intemperance 
of the labouring classes of London. It is 
essential that I should first prove the fact, 
and show its necessary consequences. This 
done, the public will be more ready to per- 
ceive the cause, and to understand that until 
this and similar social evils are removed, 
it is worse than idle to talk of “ the elevation 
of the masses,” and most uxt,iust, to use the 
mildest term, to condemn the working men for 
sins into which they are positively forced. To 
preach about tho virtues of teototalism to the 
I poor, and yet to allow a system to continue 
that compels them to be drunk before they 
can get work— not to say bread— is surely a 
mockery. If we would really have the indus- 
trious classes sober and temperate men, we 
j must look first, it seems, to their employers. 
We have already seen that the intemperance 
of the coal-labourer is the fault of tho employer, 
rather than tho man ; but we have only to go 
among the bedlast-labourers to find the demo- 
ralization of the working man arising, not 
from any mere passive indifference, but from 
something like a positive conspiracy on the 
part of the master. 

According to the criminal returns for the 
metropolis, there were 9107 males and 7264 
fbmales, making altogether a total of 10,461 
individuals, charged with drunkenness in tho 
year 1848. This makes one in every 110 in- 
dividuals in London a drunkard— a proportion 
which, large as it seems, is still less than one* 
half what, it was some ten or fifteen years 
back. 

For the sake of comparison I subjoin, in 
the following page, a Table, taken the 
Government Report on Drunkenness ; being a 
return of the number of charges of drunken, 
ness which have been entered upon the books 
of the Metropolitan Police in the years 1831, 



NUMBER OP CHARGES OF DRUNKENNESS EACH YEAR IN THE JEARS 1831, 1832, 1833. 
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'3 1832, and 1833, -with tlie number of officers 

} employed in, nnd the locality of, each divi- 
sion : also tlio amount of population in each, | 
T according to tlio rarliamentaiy returns ofi 
IS31. 

Now, comparing these returns with tliose of 
the year before last, we find that the dt^erease 
of intemperance in the metropolis has been 
most extraordinary. In the year 1831, 1 in 
•every 4S individuals was driuik ; in 1 832 tlie 
number increased to 1 in 40; whereas in 
1833 it decreased to 1 in 50 ; and in 1848 
the average had again fallen to 1 individual 
to every 110. This decrease of intemperance, 
was attended with a similar decrease in the 
number of metropolitan beer-shops. In 1833 
til ere were 1182, and in 1848 only 770 beer- 
shops ill London. Wliether this decrease 
]) receded or succeeded, and so was the cause 
or tlio consequence of the increased sobriety 
' of tin' pimple, it is difficult to say. The num- 
her of public-houses in London, however, had 
increased during the same period from 4073 
to 4275. Upon the cause and eflect of this I 
lofiM* otliors to speculate. 

Of th(} total, 10,101 persons, male and female, 
wlio were charged with being intoxicated in 
tlio }ear 1848, no less than one individual in 
every scvc'ii belonged to the labouring class ; 
and, oxdiiding the females from the number, 
wo shall tind that, of the males, every fourth 
indiviihud that was talcen up for drunkenness 
was a labouring man. Taking the wliole po- 
pulation of London, temperate and intenjper- 
ate*, only i iu every 110 is a drunkard; but 
with tiio labouring classes the average is as 
liigh .as 1 in every 22. Of course, where the 
habit of drinking is excessive, we may expect 
to find also excessive pugnacity. That it is 
tho tendency of all intoxicating liquors to 
increase the irritability of the individual is 
well known. We nTight infer therefore, a 
prim'iy that the greater number of common 
assaults would be committed by the greatest 
drunkards. In 1818 there were 7780 indivi- 
duals assaulted in liondoii, and nearly one- 
fourth of the.se, or 1882, were attacked by 
labouring men, one in eveiy 26 of the entire 
body of labourers having been charged wijli 
this offence. The “ simple larceny,” of which 
the labouring classes appear, by the some re- 
turns, to be more guilty than any other body 
of individuals, is also explained by their inor- 
dinate intemperance. When a man's bodily 
energy is destroyed by drink, labour is so 
irksome to him that he would sooner peril 
his liberty tlian work. What wonder, then, 
that as many as 1 in evciy 28 labourers should 
he charged with theft ? Whereas, of the rest 
of the population there ai*e only 1 in eveiy 
22fi individuals. Thus, of the labouring 
classes, 1 in every 22 is charged with being 
drunk; 1 in every 26 with committing an 
assault; and 1 in every 28 with being guilty 
of simple larceny* 

For the truth of the conne>cioa existing 


between dritA, jMignMity, and theft, T would 
refer to the statement of one of tlie moat 
intelligent and experienced of the coal whip- 
ped, — one, indeed, to whose unceasing and 
I heroic exertions that class principally owe 
their redemption : — “ The children of the 
cogl-wliippei-s,” he told me, “ wei'e, under the 
old system, almost reared in tlie tap-room.” 
He himself hiul known as many as D('0 
youths tliat were transported; and this, he it 
remembered, out of a class numbering only 
2000 men. 

Such, then, are the proved consequences of 
an inordinate use of intoxicating liquors. It 
becomes, tliereforo, the duty of every one who 
is anxious for the M'ell-being of tho people, to 
diminish the occasions for drinking wherever 
possible. To permit the continuance of cer- 
tain systems of employment and payment, 
which are well known, both to tempt arid 
compel the men to indulge in iiitoxicatftig 
liquors, is at once to breed tho very crimes 
thUt it is the office of Government to suppress. 
The custom pursued by the coal-merchants of 
paying the labourers in their employ in public- 
houses, as T lately exposed, appeared bad 
enough. • The “backer,” jaded and depressed 
with his excessive work through the day, w'us 
entrapped into the public-house in tho eveu- 
ing, under the pretence of receiving his wages. 
Once inside he was kept waiting there hour 
after hour by the publican (who of course 
was out of silver, and had to send some dis- 
tance for it). Beer is called for by tho men 
in the meantime. Under the intluenco <9f the 
stimulant;, the fatigue and the de)>reKsion 
begin to leave tho labourers, the burden that 
is still on their backs (it will be remembered 
that such is the description of the men them- 
selves) is shaken off, and their muscles no 
longer ache and are stiff, but relax, while 
their flagging spirits gradually revive under 
the potent chonn of the liquor. What wonder, 
then, that the poor creatures finding it so easy, 
and when the habit is once formed, so pleasant, 
a cure fo? tbeir ills, sheiild be led to follow up 
one drauglit with another and another ? This 
system appeared to me to bo vicious enough, 
and to display a callousness on tho part of tho 
employers that quite startled me. *3iut the 
system under%hich the ballnst-labourers are 
now suffering, is an infamy hardly to be 
ci-edited as flourishing iu these days. 1 have, 
therefore, been at considerable pains tn estab- 
lish such a moss of evidence upon the subject 
as sh^ make all earnest men look upon tlie 
continuance of such a system as a national 
dishonour. 


Meeting or the Ballast- Heavers' W'ives. 

Before dealing with the Lumpers, or those 
who discharge the timber from fiiiips — in 
contradistinction to the stevedores, or tliose 
who stow the c^oes of vessbls, — I will give 
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the following report of a meeting of the ballast- 
heavers' wives. It is tlic wife and children who 
are the real sufferers from the intemperance of 
the working-man ; and being anxious to give 
the public some idea of the amount of misery 
entailed upon these poor creatures by the com- 
pulsory and induced drunkenness of the hus- 
bands, I requested as many as could leave their 
homes to meet me at the British and Foreign 
School, in Shakcspcare-wnlk, Shadwell. The 
meeting consisted of the wives of ballast- 
heavers and coal-whippers. The wives of the 
coal-wliippers had come there to contrast 
their present state with their past, with a view 
of showing the misery they had encliu'ed when 
their husbands were under the same thraldom 
to the publican as the ballast-heavers arc now, 
and the comparative happiness which they 
have experienced since they were freed from 
it. .They had attended unsolicited, in the hope, 
by making their statements public, of getting 
for the ballast-heavers the same freedom frp m 
the control of the publican which the coal- 
whippers had obtained. ^ 

The meeting consisted of the wives of 
ballast-heavers and coal-whippcrs, thirty-one 
were present. Of the thirty-one, nine were 
the wives of coal-whippers, the remaining 
twenty-two the wives of ballast-heavers. Many 
others, who had expressed a desire to attend, 
were prevented by family cares and arrange- 
ments ; but, small as the meeting was com- 
paratively, it afforded a very fair representation 
of the circumstances and characters of their 
husbands. For instance, those who were 
coal-whippers’ wives appeared comfortable and 
'‘well to do.” They wore warm gowns, had 
on winter-bonnets and clean tidy caps under- 
neath ; the ballast-heavers’ wives, on the con- 
trary, were mostly ragged, dejected, and 
anxious-looking. 

An endeavour was made to ascertain in the 
first instance how many children each person 
had. This was done by questioning them 
separately ; and from the answers it appeared 
that tliey all had families. Eight hod one 
child each, the rest varied from two to eight, 
and one woman stated that she had twelve 
children, all of whom were living, but that 
only four resided now with ^er and her 
husband. Five had infants in their arms, 
and several had children sick, cither at home 
or in some hospital. 

In the next place the ballnst-hoavers' wives 
were c^ked whether their husbands worked 
under publicans? “All of them,” was the 
reply, “ work under publicans and, said one, 
“ ■VVorsc luck for us," — a sentiment that was 
very warmly concurred in by nil the rest. 

This fact having been specifically ascertained 
from each woman, we proceeded to inquire 
from them separately how much their hus- 
bands earned, and how much of their earnings 
was spent at the publicans' houses through 
which they obtained work, or where they were 
paid. 


“ My husband,” said the first woman, 
“ works under a publican, and I know that he 
earns now 12s. or 13s. a-week, but he brings 
home to me only half-a-crown, and sometimes 
not so much. Ho spends all the rest at a 
public-house where he gets liis jobs, and often 
comes home drunk." 

“ My husband,” exclaimed the second, “will 
sometimes get from 2Is. to 2Ss. a-week, but X 
never see anything the likes o’ that money 
from him. He spends it at the publican’s. 
And when he has earned 24s. he will some- 
times bring home only 2.v. or 2s. 0</. We 
are badly off, you may be sm’e, when tlie 
money goes in this way. But my husband 
cannot help spending it, for he is obliged to 
get liif# jobs at the public-house.” 

“ Last week,” intei-posed another, “ we had 
not one penny coming into our house; and 
tlie week before — which was Christmas week 

— my husband got two jobs which would 
come, he told me, to 8s. or 9s. if he had 
brought it all home; but he only brought me 
].s. This was all the money I had to keep me 
and my five children for the whole week ; and 
I’m sure I don’t know how -we got through. 
This is all OAving to the public-house. And 
when we go to fetch our husbands at eleven or 
twelve o’clock at night they shut us out, and 
say they arc not there, though w'e know very 
well they are inside in a back place. My 
husband has been kept in that back place 
man^ a time till two or three in the morning 

— then he has been turned out and come 
homo druuk, without Ot/. in his pock.et, though 
the same day he has received ovv9s. at the 
some public-house.” % 

“They go to the pfiMio- house,”, added 
another woman, “ to get jm)S, and to cuny 
favour they spend tlieir money there, because 
if they did not spend their money they would 
never get a job. The men who will drink the 
greatest quantity of money will get the most 
jobs. This leaves their families and their 
wives miserable, and I am sure me and my 
poor family are miserable enough.” 

“ But this,” interposed a quiet, elderly 
wpman, “is the beginning of the tenth week, 
in all of which my husband has only had four 
jobs, and all I have received of him during 
Uiat time is Is. Z\d, a-week, and we stand in 
2a. Od. a-week rent. I am sure I don’t know 
how we get along. But our publicans are 
veiy civil, for my husband works for two. 
sun, if he does not drink a good part of it 
away we know very well he will get no more 
work." 

“It is very little,” said a female with an 
infant in her arms, “ that my husband earns \ 
and of what little he does earn he does not 
fetch much to me. ' He got one job last week, 
heaving 45 tons, and he fetched me home 
Is. 6cl. for it. I was then in lodgings at Is. Qd, 
a-week, but I could not afford them, but now 
I’m in lodgings at 9d. a-week. This week he 
has no work yet. In Christmas week my man 
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told me he earned 26s., and 1 believe he did, 
but he only fetched me home Ss. or 9s. on 
Saturday. My husband works for a publican, 
and it was at his house ho spent his money. 
One day last week he asked the publican to 
give him a job, and he said, * I cannot give 
you a job, for there is nothing against you on 
the slate but Is.,* and so he got none there. 
My infant is six weeks old to-day, and this 
woman by me (appealing to the female next 
to her) knows well it is the truth that 1 tell — 
that for two nights in last week my child and 
myself were obliged to go to bed breadless. 
We had nothing neither of those two days. 
It was tho same in one night the week before 
Christmas, though my husband received that 
night 8s., but all was spent at the public-house. 
On Christmas night we could not get any 
supper. We had no money, and I took the 
gown ofi* my back and pawned it for 2s. to 
provide something for us to eat. I have 
nothing else to say but this — that whatever 
my husband earns 1 get little or nothing of 
it, for it goes to the public-house where he 
gets his jobs.” 

An intirm woman, approaching fifty years 
of age, who spoko in a tone of sorrowful 
resignation, said, — ** We have had very little 
money coming in of late. My husband has 
been very bad for ten weeks back. He throws 
up blood ; 1 suppose ho has strained himself 
too much. All the money I have had for 
six weeks to keep us both has been 8a. If ho 
was earning money he would bring it to file.’* 

Another woman, “Not without the publican’s 
allowance, I am sure.” 

The first woman, “No; the publipan’s al- 
lowance would be taken off; but the publican, 
you see, must have a little — I do not knowhow 
much it is, but they must have sometliing if 
they give us their jobs.” 

This woman was hero asked if her husband 
ever came home drunk ? 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “ many a time he 
eomes home di'uuk; but he must have Uie 
diink to get the jobs.” 

A number of other women having made 
atatements confirmatory of the above , 

“ Do you tliink,” the meeting was asked, 
** your husbands would be sober as well ^as 
industrious men if they could be got away 
from the public -house system of employment 
and payment of wages?” 

“ God Almighty bless you 1” exclaimed one 
woman, “ Uiey would love us and their families 
all tho better for it ! We should all be much 
tlie better for it.” i 

“ And BO say all of usl” was the next and 
perfectly unanimous exclamation* 

“If we could see that day,” said one who 
had spoken before, “ our families would have 
little to complain of.” 

Anoilier added, “The night-houses ought 
to be closed. That would be one good 
thing.” 

Some inquiries were then made as to whe- 


ther these poor women were ill-treated by 
their husbands when they came home in a 
state of intoxication. There was a good deal 
of hesitation before any answers could be ob- 
tained. At last one woma^ said, “her bus- 
band did certainly beat her, of course; but 
thin,” sho added, “ he did not know what ho 
was doing.” 

“ I," said another, “ should not know what 
it was to have an angry word witli my hus- 
band if he was always sober. Ho is a quiet 
man — very, when the drink is out of him; 
but we have many words together when he is 
tipsy ; and ” she stopped without com- 

pleting the sentence. 

Several others gave similar testimony^; and 
many declared that it was the public liouse 
system which led their husbands to drink. 

One woman hero said that the foremen of 
gangs, as well as the publican, helped to re- 
duce the ballast-heaver’s earnings; for they 
ga^e work to men who took lodgings from 
them, though they did not occupy them. 

^'his was conlirmed by another Avoman, who 
spoke witli great warmth upon the subject. 
She said that married men who could not 
afford to spend with the publican and lodge 
with the foremen in the manner pointed 
out, would be sure to have no work. Other 
men went straight from one job to another, 
while her own husband and other women's 
husbands had been three or four weeks with- 
out lifting a shovelM of ballast. She con- 
sidered this was very hard on men wltp hud 
families. 

A question was here asked, whether any 
women were present whose husbands, in order 
to obtain work, were obliged to pay for lodg- 
ings which they did not use? 

One immediately rose and said, “ They do 
it regularly at a publican’s in Wapping ; and I 
know the men that have paid for them have 
had six jobs together, when my husband has 
had none for weeks.” “ There are now,” added 
another, « “fourteen at that very place who 
never lodge there, though they are paying for 
lodgings.” 

They were next asked, who had suffered 
from want owing to their husbands drinking 
their eaminfs, as described at the public- 
houses in question ? 

I “Starvation has’ been my lot,” said one. 
I “ And mine,” added another. “ My children/* 
said a third, “ have often gone to bed at night 
without breaking their fast the whole length 
of the di^.” “ And mine,” said one, “ have 
many a time gone without a bit or sup of any- 
thing all .the day, through their father working 
for the publican.” 

“ I cannot,” exclaimed the next, “ afford my 
children a ha’porth of milk a-day.” 

“ Many a time," said one, who appeared to 
be veiy much moved, “ have I put my four 
children to bed, when the only meal they have 
had the whole day has been lib. of bread ; 
but it's of no use opening my mouth.” 
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1/ gold llie last, “ have been in London 


tirentjr- seven years, and during that time I 
can safely say I have never taken myself a 
single glass of spints or anything else ; but 
in that time 1 have su tiered the martyrdom 
of forty years — all through my husband ipd 
tlie public-house. I have two children who 
bring me in, one of them 2s. Od. and the other 
Os. (id. a-week, which is all wo have, for my 
husband gets nearly nothing. If he could 
bring his earnings home, instead of spending 
tlieni at a public-house, we should be very 
comfortable.’' 

Theso questions led to ono concerning the 
latc-iiours}stem at the public-houses frequented 
by the ballast-heavers. 

“ I often go for my liusband,” said one, j 
“nt one or two o'clock in the morning, after | 
I kiioAv lie has been paid ; hut they have 
kept him in a hack apartment away from 
me, till I Imvo threatened to smash the win- 
dows if they did not let him out I threat- 
ened to smash the windows because my 
children were wanting the money for bread, 
■wlnt'ii he was spending there. If our husbands 
were inclined to come home sober there is 
little chance, for they have cards and bagatelle 
to keep them till they become heady, and 
when they are bocorac heady, there is nothing 
left for their families — then the publicans 
kick our p«ior men out, and lock the doors.’’ 

This statement was confirmed, and ofter 
several oilier persons had described their 
feelings, — 

U'ho coal-Avhippei's’ wives were asked whether 
or not their condition and that of their families 
had been improved since the system of enny- 
ing on the trade had been altered by the 
Legislature ? 

The answ'cr W'as a most decisive afiinuative. 
Their husbands, they said, used to spend all, 
or very nearly nil, their earnings with the 
publicans; but now, when they got a good 
ship, they brought homo the greatest part of 
their eanrings, which was sufliciont to make 
their families comfortable. Their husbands 
had become quite different men. They used 
to ill-treat them w'lien they Avero paid nt a 
public-house— very much so, because of the 
drink ; but now' they were very Audi altered, 
hocausn they w'ere become sober men to what 
tliey u'erc. None were hoav" distressed to 
provide for their families, and if there was 
plenty of work they vrould he quite happy. 
The improvement, one woman said, must 
be very great, othenvise thei’e would not be 
so many institutions and benefit societies, 
pension societies, and schools or their 
(Children. 

This declaration was very warmly applauded 
by the wives of the ballast-heavers. They 
dedtared that similar measures would pro 
dace similar benefits in their cose, and they 
hoped the day would soon come when they 
should be secure in the enjoyment of them. 

So terminated the proceedings. 


LuUPEltS. 

The “ Lumpers” are, if possible, in a more 
degraded state than the hallast-lieavei’s ; they 
are not, it is true, under tlie same amomit of 
oppression from the publican, but still tlicy 
are so besotted with the drink wliich they are 
tempted to obtain from tlie publicans who 
employ them, os to look upon the man who- 
tricks them out of their earnings ratlier as a 
friend than an enemy. 

The lumpers make, I am informed, 
during six months in the year, as much as> 

; and during the other six months they 
have nothing to do. Of the 24s. that they 
cam in their busy time, 20s. it will be seen 
is spent in the public-house. One master- 
lumper, W'ho is a publican, employ s as many 
08 100 men. This information I have, not 
only from the men themselves, hut from the 
managers of the Commercial Docks, where the 
greater number of the lumpers arc engaged, 
'i’he 100 men in the publican’s employ, as 
will bo seen from the evidence of the w'i\cs, 
spend upon an average 1/. a-week in the 
house, taking generally but 4s. lionio to their 
wives and families : so that no less u sum 
than 100/. a-week is squandered in the pub- 
lican-contractor’s house by the working men 
in drink. There is not only a pa\ -night, but 
two “driiw-niglits” arc appointed in 11 jo Aveek, 
asatjieans of inveigling the iiiori to their mas- 
ter’s tap-room ; and indeed the same s^st'^n. 
which gives the greatest drunkard tlfo best 
chance of work, prevails among the himpu’s 
as among the l)allast-h cavers. The (-:Qc«‘t of 
this is, that the lumpers are the most drawken, 
debased, and poverty-stricken of all the classes 
of labouring men that I have yet seen ; for, 
earning more than the' ballabt-heavcr-, they 
of courae have more to spend in the i)uLlie- 
house. 

1 made it a point of looking more mi- 
nutely into the state of these men on the 
Sunday, for I have found that on that day it 
is easy to tell the habits of men by their ex- 
tewial appearance. The gnjater part that I 
saw wore cither intoxicated, or else recking 
of liquor ns early as eleven o’clock on the i 
Sunday morning. One foreman decenily 

dressed, it was true ; but then hStjlis sent to 
me, I was credibly informed, master- 

publican, who had heard of my ]^vious inves- 
tigations, to give me a false impression as to 
the state of the labourers ^ the rest of the men 
that I saww'ere unwashed and mi shaven, even 
up to live and six in the afternoon of that day. 
Ineir clothes were the same tattered and 
OTeasy garments that I hod seen them in the v 
day before ; indeed the wives of the lumpers 
appeared to be alone alive to the degradation 
of their husbands. At one house that L visited 
late on the Sunday evening, I found two (^f 
the children in one ckimer of the small close 
room on the bore boards, covered Anrith a piece 
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of old carpet, and four more l^o^.s and p^irls 
stowed away at the top and hottfun of the one 
bed in which the rest of the family slept. 
Dirty w'et clothes Avero lian^dng to dr} on lines 
across the room ; and the face of the wife, who 
was alone, in all her squalid misery, was black 
and gashed with c’uts and bruises. Not a step 
I took but 1 was dogged by some foremjiu or 
other, XB tlie hopt^s of putting me on tlie wrong 
scent. I had ari’anged with the men an Sa- 
turday morning to have a meeting Avith tliem 
on that night after iJieir labour, but on going 
to the appointed place I found not ono laboiu*- 
ing man there ; and I learnt the next day that 
the publican hod purposely defend'd paying 
them till a late hour, so that they might have 
no chance of meeting me. On ^loiiday morn- 
ing, Avhile at the office of tlie Superintendent 
of the Commercial Dock Company, one of the 
lumpers staggered drunk into the room, intent 
upon making some insolent demand or other. 
That this drunkenness, Avith all its attendant 
vices, not the fault of the lumpers, but the 
necessary conscquenco of the s}stem under 
which they are oinployed, no man Avho has 
scon the marked ditlbreiico hotwoon the coal- 
Avhippors and that class of labourers Avho still 
Avork out of the public-house, can for a rao- 
incat doubt. The sins (»f the labouring man, 
so far as I have soon, are, iii this instance, 
most indisptitably the sius of his CAUployer. 
If he is drunken, it is his master Avho makes 
him a-r: if lie is poor, his house bare, his AA'ifo 
legged, his children hnlf*ch>tliod, half-fodf and 
Avholly^ uneducated, it is mainly because his 
master tricks him out of his eaniings at the 
public -house. 

Let mo now giA’o a description of the lump- 
ers’ lai)oni\ and then of their oaniings. The 
timber-trade is divided by the custom of the 
trade into two chi'^es, called timber .und 
deals. JJy “ timber’’ is meant Avliat is brought 
in uncut logs ; this is American red pine, 
yelloAv pine, elm, ash, oak, and biredi. Tlie 
teak-trade is more recent, and seems to be an 
excoiilion to the classification I have men- 
tioned; it is generally described os teak; 
mfihogany and d} e-woods again are not styled 
limber. The deals are all saAvn ready for llie 
caiijcnter or joiner's use. At the Custom- 
house the distinctions are, hewn and saAvn 
woods ; that is, timber and deals. On timber 
there is now a duty of U. per load (a load 
being fifty cubic feet) and on deals of The 
deals are saw'n in Canada, where immense 
steam-mills have been erected for the purpose. 
The advantage to the trader in hsAing this 
pmoe^s efiected in Canada rather than in thin 
country, seems to be this : the deals brought 
over prepared, as I have described, of different 
lengths, vaiying from six feet to twenty, while 
three inches is a usual thickness, are ready 
for the workman’s purpose, and no refhse- 
matter forms a part of them. Were the pine 
brought in logs, the bark and the unevenness 
of the tree would add to the freight for what 
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was only valueless. Timber and deals require 
about Iht? >-ame lime for their discharge. The 
largest A-essels tliat enter into ibis tra !e in the 
I port of r^ondon are to be found in the West 
India Sontli Dock, formerly the (’ity Canal. 
On one occasion in this dock a vessel of Koo 
toiA, containing ‘24,000 deals and ends, was 
discharged in tAA'enty-six working houi’s— forty- 
five men being employed. I am informod that 
tAventy men would discharge a ship of tiOOtons 
of timber and deals in seven days. Forty men 
Avill do i^ in four days. In order to heroine 
acquainted with the system of lumping, 1 went 
on board a vessel in the riA^er Avhere a gang of 
twenty men Avere at Avork. She was a mssoI 
of ItOO tons, from Quebec. She lay alongside 
the flora, a Norwegian vessel — the first 
timber -sliip that hud reached tlte port of 
London since- the change in the NaA'igatioii 
Laws had come into niicrntion. The Flora’s 
cargo was t)(K) pieces of timber, Avhicli Aviuild 
be tlisehavged by her ci'ew, as the lumpers are 
onlj employed in llritish vessels, 'i he* vessel 
that I visited, and which lay next the J'lora, 
hall her hold and the bclAyeon-decks (which 
might bo thirty eight yards in length) pnckcul 
closely with de.ils. She licld betAvoeu 17,t)v)0 
ami 18,000 deals. Sho was being lighteneil in 
the river before going into dock ; twtmlymen 
Avero at Avorkin two biu gcs, Avell moored along- 
side, close to two portholes in the stern of the 
ship. There weie three men in each barge 
Avho receiA'ed and packed the deals into tlie 
hiu’go as they were thrust out of the portliolos; 
tlio larger deals were enrriod along by twfltnicn 
as soon as a «lnfiicient clearance had been 
made to enable them to run along — at firsts 
bent hulf-double. Tho .two men Avho carried 
the deals ran along in a sort of jog-trot motion, 
kcc'ping time, so that the nu»tion relieved the 
preshiiro of tho AVcight; tho men all said it 
WPS easier to nm than to Avalk witli the deals : 
the .sh(»rtcr ibMis (ends) Avero cflmed, one 
by ca< li nnin, Avho trotted on in Ibe. same mea- 
sured steps, — each man, or each two men 
employed, d('li\criug his or their deni to one 
C'-pecial man in the bnrge, so tlmt a constant 
communication from the ship to tho barge 
w'as kept up, and the Avork wont on Avitliout 
hitch or stoppage. This same A-ossel, on a 
former occai^>n, was discharged in thirty-six 
hours, which shoAvs (as there Avere between 
17,000 and 18,(X)0 carr}'ings and deliverings of 
I the deals) how rapidly the Avork is conducted. 
The timber is all dragged from the holds or 
the between-decks of the ship by machines ; 
the lumpers house it from its xdoco in the 
ship by means of winches, tackles, and doga~ 
which latt'er ore iron links to lay hold of the 
logs. Three of these winches and tackles are 
stationed at equal distances on each side of a 
large ship, and thus with the aid of crowbars 
the several pieces of timber are dragged along 
the hold and then dropped gently into the 
water, either in the dock or in the river, and 
floated in rkfts to its destination. All timber*^ . 
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is floated, os a rule. Sometimes when the ship 
is discharged in dock, timber or deals arc let 
down a slide on to a platform, and so carried 
to tho pile or the waggon. Contractors are 
employed by the ship-owners in the West 
India Bocks, as they will do some ships 
cheaper by ,10/. than the company could afierd 
to do it. The ship-owners bear the cx])cnso 
of dischai’ging the ship. 

The following evidence of a lumper was 
given unwillingly, indeed it was only by a 
series of cross-questionings that any approxi- 
mation to the truth could be extracted from 
him. He was evidently in fear of losing his 
work ; and the tavern to which I had gone 
to take his statement was filled with foreman 
watching and intimidating him. He said : 

“ I am a working lumper, or labourer at 
discharging timber or deal-ships. 1 have 
been sixteen yeai's at the work. I should 
think that there are more than two hundred 
men at Deptford who are constantly engaged 
at the work: there are a great many m6ro 
working lumpers living at Limehousc, Poplar, 
and Blackwall. These do the work principally 
of the West India Docks ; and when the work 
is slack there and brisk at the Commercial, | 
East Country, or Grand Surrey Canal Docks, 
the men cross the water and get a job on the 
Surrey side of the river. In the summer a 
great many Irish labourers seek for work as 
lumpers. They come over from Ireland in 
the Cork boats. I should say there ore al- 
together upwards of 500 regular working 
lumpers ; hut in the summer tlicro are at 
least 200 more, owing to the number of Irish 
who come to England to look for work at that 
time of the year. The wages of the regular 
lumpers are not less when the Irish come over 
ill the summer, nor do the men get a less 
quantity of work to do. There arc more 
timber and deal-ships airiving at that season, 
so more hands are required to discharge them. 
The ships begin to arriye in July, and they 
continue coming in till January. After that 
time they lay up till Mavch, when they sail for 
the foreign ports. Between January and July 
the regular working lumpers have little or 
nothing to do. During that time there ore 
scarcely any timber or deal sliips coining in ; 
and the working lumpers then firy to full in 
with anything they can, either ballasting a 
ship, or carmng a few deals to load a timber- 
carriage, or doing a little ' tide work.' Between 
■ July and Januaiy the work is very brisk. We 
are generally employed eveiy day for those six 
mouths. Sometimea we lose a day after 
lightening a ship in the river, while the vessel 
is going into dock. We call it lightening a 
ship when she is laden too heavy, and draws 
too much water to enter tlie docks. In such 
a ewe we generally begin discharging the 
timber or deals in the river, either off Deptford 
or Blackwall, according as the ship may be 
for the docks on the Middlesex or Surrey side. 
In the river we discharge Uio deals into 



lighters, whereas when the ship is in the dock 
we generally discharge, along a stage on to the 
shore. Timber wo put overboard in both 
cases, and leave it for the raftsmen to put to- 
gether into rafts, and float into the timber- 
ponds of the difibrent docks. The deals we 
merely land. It is our duty to put them 
ashore and nothing more. After that the 
deal-porters take them and sort them, and 
pile them. They sort the white from the yel- 
low deals, and ea^ kind into different lengths, 
and then arrange them in piles all along the 
dock. 

“ Our usual time of working is from six to 
six in the summer time and from daylight 
to dork in the winter. Wo always work under 
a foreman. There are two foremen lumpers 
to almost every ship that we discharge ; and 
they engage the men, who work in gangs 
under them. Each gang consists of from 4 
to 12 men, according as the size of the ship 
is large, or she is wanted to he discharged 
quickly. 1 have known as many as 30 lumpers 
engaged on one ship ; she was 1000 tons, and 
wanted to he got out quick, so that she might 
make another voyage before the winter set in 
abroad. 

** The foreman and men are employed by 
the master -Inmper. Some of the master- 
lumpers are publicans; some others keep 
chandlers* shops, and otliers do nothing else 
that I know of. The master pays the working 
men 3«. Cd. a-day, and the foreman Is. extra. 
We ere settled with every Saturday night. 
We have two draw-nights in each wcekj that 
is, the master advances either a part or the 
whole of our earnings, if we please, on Tuesday 
and Thursday nights. 1 work under a publican. 
My master has only gone into the public line 
very lately. I don't think he’s been at it 
more than eighteen moi^ths. He has been a 
master-lumper I should say for these 10 or 12 
years past. I worked under him before he 
had a public-house. Then he paid every 
Tuesday, Thumday, and Saturday nights, at 
the same house he is now proprietor of. The 
master-lumper always pays the men he employs 
at the public-house, whether they are publicans 
or not. 

** My master employs, I should say, in the 
spring season, from 80 to 100 hands regu- 
larly ; and most of these meet at his house on 
Tuesday and Thursday nights, and all of them 
on Saturday night, either to be settled with in 
full or have a part of their wages advanced. 
We are usually paid at 7 o'clock in the evening. 
1 have been paid as late as 3 o'clock on Sunday 
morning ; but that was some years ago, and I 
was all that time in the public-house. We go 
straight to the public-house after we have done 
our work. 

** At this time of the year we knock off 
work at dark, that is, at five [I am informed 
at the Gommensial Docks that the usual hour 
is four] o'clock, and we remain at our master's 
until pay-time, that is 7 o’clock. This we do 
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for three nights a- week certain ; and after our 
work at other nights we mostly meet at our 
master’s publicdiouse. The men generally 
draw from 2s, to 45., and on a Thursday night 
the same sum is advanced to them. The men 
are not enforced to spend anytliing in the 
house. Each man has a little beer while the 
master is getting ready to pay him on the 
draw -nights ; and he generally remains in the 
house after he has received his money some 
time, as he thinks proper. On a draw-night in 
the brisk season many out of the liundred he 
employs will stop drinking till 10 o’clock. 
Some go away immediately after they have 
drawn their money. At least half stop for 
some time, that is, till 10 o'clock. Some sit 
there and spend all they draw. All the beer 
that the lumpers have on board ship is supplied 
by the master. Ho supplies any quantity tiiat 
is wanted. The reason why he keeps tho 
public-house is to have the right of supplying 
the men with beer. He wouldn’t, of course, 
like to see us take beer from any other house 
than his ; if we did ho would give us the sack, 
livery master-lumper works out of a puhlie- 
bouse,aud the men must have their beer from 
the house that he works out of ; and if they 
don’t, why they ain’t wanted. We generally 
take about two pots per man a- day from the 
house when we go to ourw'ork in the morning. 
On a Saturday night wo mostly stop longer 
than on the di’aw-nights. Upon an average, 
the working lumpers I should say spend about 


25. a-day in the season in tho public-house, 
[It will have been seen, that tho lumpers’ 
wives whom 1 saw declare that the men spend 
205. out of every 245.] After a hard week’s 
work I think they have generally 85. or !)«. out 
of the 1/. 45. that they earn at tho busiest time 
of wie year, I myself liavo taken homo as 
little as 55. [According to this statement, 
assuming that there are 100 hands — many 
say that there are more— regularl;^ employed 
out of this public-house in the spring season, 
and spending each upon an average from 125. 
to 2O5., or say Uls. a- week, as inticli as 80/. a- 
week is squandered in beer.] I slioiild say, 
taking all tho year round, tho men malco 
IO5; Orf. a-week. For at least four months in 
the year there is no work at all ; and for two 
months more it is very slack. I am a married 
man with one child : when I am in full Avork 
I take homo !)s, a-Aveek at the least. My Avifo 
oud child has to suffer for it aH” 

Lgt me noAv cite tho following table, whicli 
I have been at considerable trouble in obtoin- 
ing^as tlio only means of arriving at a correct 
eHtimato as to tlio collective earnings of the 
“journeymen lumpers,” or men generally 
engaged in dischiurging the cargoes of tho 
British timber and deal ships. Tho infor- 
mation has in the three principal instances 
been derived directly from the books of the 
Dock Companies, through tho courbesy and 
consideration of the superintemdents and di- 
rectors, to whom I am greatly indebted. 


NU.MBE11 OF SHIVS WOOD-LADEN DISCHARGED AT THE DIFFERENT 

DOCKS IN 1849. 



By the above returns it will he seen, that in 
the course of that year 389 timber and deal 
ships, of 137,409 tons burthen collectively, 
were discharged by lumpers. This at 9d. per 
ton, which is the price usually given by the 
Dock Companies, would give 5,105/. I5. 9d, as 
the gross amount paid to the contractors. 
The master-lumper derives little^ or no profit 
out of this sum directly. This will be evident 
from the subjoined statement. A gentleman 
at the West India Docks, who has been all his 
life connected with the timber trade, informs 
us that twenty men will discharge a wood-laden 
ship in seven days. Now, — 


20 men at 35. Qd, per day for 
seven days, comes to . . £2i 10 0 

And 000 tons at Od. per ton, to 22 10 0 

So that the master-lumper, by ' 
this acfcount, avouUI lose by 
the job at the very least . j62 0 0 

This statement is fully home out by the fact 
that the master-lumpers will often agree to 
discharge a ship for 10/. less than the com- 
pany could possibly afford to do it for with their 
OAvn men. The question then arises, Hoav is it 
that the master-lumper is enabled to do tliis 
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und lire? This U easfly answerad. He is [ TIMBEB-DOCK liABOUEERS. 
generally either a ptiMican himself or con- 
nected with one, and tlie jonnieynicn in his Having already given an account of the supply 
eaploy spend nt his public-house, according and consumption of timber throughout the 
to the account of the wives, five-sixths of tlieii* country generally, I shall now speak of tho im- 
wages in drink, or 1/. out of every they portations into London, and more especially 
earn. Say, however, that only four-fiftlJfc of of the condition of the labourers conneoted 
the grr)ss earnings are thus conaumed, then with the foreign and colonial timber ti'ade. 
four thuii6a]id and odd out of the i),i05/. will The quantity of colonial and foreign timber 
go to the publican, and one thousand and odd that has been brought into the port ^ London 
pounds to the men. since the year 184.3 has been as folle^vs , — 


Colonial denis nnd battens I g Qjj QQQ 8,340,000 8,3.‘55,000 3,330,000 2,740,000 2,732,000 
(in nieces). . .J ’ ’ 

Koreisn (Utto (in ditto) 2,130,000 2,200,000 1,242,000 1,000,000 2,044,000 1,003,000 


Total pieces 


djlOft.OOO 4,039,000 3,ft97,000 5, 335, (',00 4,7b4,(J00 4,0^5,000 


Colonial Lijiiber (in loads) 67,200 65,800 63,600 49,000 38,(100 38,000 

Foreign diLt(^(iu do.) . 68,200 08,100 86,000 79,100 69,000 01,100 

Total loads . 115,400 123,900 180,000 128,700 107,300 100,000 


The consumption of the metropolis has been 
little loss than the quantity imported. In the 
NX years above enumerated *thc total import- 
ation of foreign and colonial deals and battens 
was 27,136,000 pieces, of wliich 20,006,573 
were consumed in London; and the total 
jiopoitaUon of foreign and colonial timber 
was 714,900 loads, of which 644,224 were 
e<*n^iimed. This gives an average annual 
importation of 4,522,600 deals and battens, of 
which only 73,238 linve been sent out of the 
e.>«nti 7 eveiy yeai*. Of timber, the average 
annual importation is 119,150 loads, and 
the average annual exportation only 11,779 
loflfls. 

The number of wood-laden ships that have 
entered the port of Tiondon since 1840, 
together with uie countiies whence they came, 
is* given beloAv. ]3y this we shall perceive 
that our trade witli Norway in this respect has 
sunk to exactly one-half of what it was ten' 


years hack, while that witli Siveden and 
Finland has been very nearly doubled in the 
some time. The timber -ships from the 
Trussian ports have increased little less than 
onc-third, while those from Kussia have de- 
creased in tlic same proportion. The trade 
with Quebec and Montreal also ajipcars to be 
much greater than it was in 1840, though 
coifipaied with 1841 there has been a con- 
siderable falling off; that of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia remains very nearly the 
same as it was at the beginning of the de- 
cennial period. Altogether the great change 
appears to have been the decline of the Nor- 
I wegian and Russian timber-trade, and the 
[increase of that with Sweden and Prussia. 

I It is also worthy of notice, that notw'ithstanding 
[the increase of population, Uie number of 
! wood-laden ships entering the port of London 
I every year has not materially increased within 
I the last ten years. 


THE NUMBER OF CARGOES OF TIMBER, DEALS, AND BATTENS, 
IMPORTED INTO LONDON* IN THE FOLLOWING TEARS. 


Christiana and Christiansund . 49 

Other ports of Norway . . 62 

Gothenburg .... 01 

Swedish ports and Finland . 65 

Russian ports .... 181 
Prussian ports ... 70 

Quebec and Montreal . . 108 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 104 
Sierra Leone, Maulmein, *kc. . 10 


780 I 760 08 1 842 H4l 838 


60 

47 

43 

38 

04 

49 

84 

86 




184S. 

1840. 

39 


23 

25 


27 

65 


41 

138 

113 

108 

1 nn 

1 

1 

1 

1 

64 

34 

CO 

11 

i 

1 


778 

799 
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The next step in onr inquiry is. What be- 
comes of tlie 800 wood 'laden ships that 
annually enter the port of London ? Wliither 
do they go to be unladen ? to what docks, or 
places of “ special security," arc they consigned 
to be discharged and to have their cargoes 
delivered or bonded ? 

For this piucpose there are five docks, throe 
of which lie on the Surrey side of the river. 
These three are the Commercial Docks, the 
Grand SuiToy Canal Dock, and the Fast 
Country Docl^ and they are almost contiguous 
to eacli other, the Surrey Canal Dock lying 
immediately dongside the Commereitd, and 
the East Country at the upper end, of it. 
Tlicy ore situated in, and indeed occupy. 


nearly the whole of that small cape of 
which is formed by the bending of the river 
between the Pool and liinehouse lloacli. 
The docks on the Middlesex side of the river, 
wluch are used for the reception and unlading 
of timber-ships, ore the West India and the 
Eegent’s Dock, or tlie entrance to the llegeut’s 
Canal. 

The number of wood-laden ships that have 
entered the three principal docks^ for the last 
ten years is given below. I am informed by 
Mr. Jones of the Commercial Dcicks, that for 
every ship above 100 tons six men ai-e re- 
quired to sort and pile away. Rafting from 
ships of the above burden requires ono or two 
men daily, according to circumstances. 


THE NUMBER OF WOOD-LADEN SHIPS WHICH ENTERED THE DIFFERENT 
DOCKS UNDERMENTIONED IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 


West India Docks. 


Tons. 

82,100 

54,931 

71,2il 

53,581 

70,514 

88,308 

124,114 

70,050 

07,800 


Average N’uinbcr'N 
of Sljipa perl 
Year, and their V 101 
Average Ton- I « 
ivige . J 


The foreign and colonial timber trade is, 
then, confined to five of the- seven docks be- 
longing to the port of London. Of these five, 
three — the Commercial, the Grand Surrey 
Canal, and the East Country — are situation 
the SuiTcy side of the river, occupying al- 
together an area of 172J acres, of which 100^ 
are water and 72 land, and offering accommo- 
dation and protection, for no less than 078 
vessels. Here the principal part of the 
limber and deal trade is cairied on, the 
Commercial receiving the greatest number of 
wood-laden vessels, perhaps greater than any 
other dock in the world. These, togetlicr 
with that portion of tlio West India Dock 
wliich is devoted to the same purpose, make 
the entire extent of the timber docks attached 
to the port of London about 25ti acres, of 
which upwards of 140 are water— a space suf- 
ficient to give berths to no less than 910 ships. 

I now come to speak of the condition and 
eaniings of the labourers connected with the 


Commercial Docks. 

• 

Vessels.* 

Tons. 

2 LI 

05,800 

205 

70,438 

87,124 

250 

308 

121,840 

480 

142,223 

4iM 

137.047 

351 

111,189 

423 

143,000 

• 412 

132,400 

410 

330,329 

3.541 

1,148,377 

351 

324 


Oiwnd Surrey Dodu. 



timber and hard-wood trade. Of these, it 
appears there are 1030 men casually em- 
ployed at all the timber docks, of whom only 
J32 obtain work all the year round. How the 
900 casual deal-porters and rafters live during 
the six months of the year that the slack 
season usutftly lasts in the timber trade, I 
cannot conceive. As not a sixpence of their 
earnings is saved in the brisk season, their 
fate in the winter is to suffer privations and 
afflictions which they only know. 

I shall begin with tlie state of the dock- 
labourers employed at the foreign and hard- 
wood trade» This trade is confined mainly, if 
not solely, to tlio West India Dock. 

Concerning this branch of the wood trade, . 
I give below the statement of a man who has 
worked at it for many years, and in doing so, 
I wish to (U'aw attention to the latter part of 
the narrative, as a proof of what I have re- 
peo^dly asserted respecting the regard ex- 
hibited by the authorities of the West India 
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Dock, and in particular by Mr. Knight, the 
superintendent, for the welfare of all the men, 
whether directly or even indirectly employed 
by them. 

This indirect employment of workmen, 
however, is the great bane of the industrious 
classes. Whether the miiUlleman goes by the 
name of sweater, chamber-master, lumper, or 
^ contractor, it is this trading operative who is 
the great means of reducing the wages of his 
fellow working-men. To make a protit out of 
the employment of his brother-operatives he 
must obtain n lower class labour. Ho cores 
nothing about the quality of the work, so long 
as the workmen Cflii got through it somehow, 
and will labour at a cheaper rate. Hence it 
becomes a business with him to hunt out the 
lowest grades of working men — the drunken, 
the dishonest, the idle, the vagabond, and the 
unskilful men — because these, being unable 
to obtain employment at the regular wages of 
the sober, honest, industrious, and skilful 
portion of the trade, he can obtain thfeir 
labour at a lower rate than what is usually 
paid. “Boy-labour or thief-labour,” said^a 
middleman on a large scale, “ what do 1 
core, so long as 1 can get my work done 
cheap." I have already shown that tho 
wives ()f the sweaters not only parade the 
streets of liondon on the look-out for youths 
raw from the country, but that they make 
periodical trips to the poorest provinces of 
Jreiaiiil, in order to obtain workmen at tlie 
lowest possible rate. I have shown, moreover, 
that fbreignei'S ai'O annually imported from 
the Continent for the same purpose, and that 
among the chamber-masters in the shoe trade, 
the child-market at Bethnal-green, as well as 
the workhouses, ore continually ransacked for 
the means of obtaining a cheaper kind of 
I labour. All my investigations go to provo 
that it is chiefly by means of the middleman- 
system that the wages of the working men 
ore reduced. This contractor — this trading 
{ operative— -uses the most degraded of the;» 

class as a means of underselling the wort^^ 
and skilful labourers, and of ultimately drag- 
ging the better down to the abasement of tlie 
worst. If men cannot subsist on lower prij^, 
then he takes apprentices or hires childrd^f; 
or if workmen of character and With refkke 
to work at less Uian the ordinary rate, then 
ho seeks out the moral refuse of the trade, ! 
those whom none else will employ ; or else he ; 
flies to the workhouse and the gaol to And 
labour meet for his puipose. Backed by this 
cheap and refuse labour, he offers lus-work at 
lower 1. rices, and -so keeps on reducing and 
reducing the wages of his brethren until all 
sink in poverty, wretchedness, and vice. I am 
therefore the more anxious to impress upon' 
the minds of those gentlemen who ore actuated 
by a sincere regard for the interests and com- 
forts of the men in their employ, tho evils of 
such a system ; for, however ^eat may be the 
saving of trouble effected by it, yet, unless it 


be strictly watched (as I must confess it is at 
the West India and Commercial Docks) it con 
only be maintained by the emplpyment of a 
cheaper and worse class labourer, and therefore 
must result in -the degradation of the work- 
men. I have said thus much, because I find 
this contract system the general practice at 
all the wood-docks, and because I am convinced 
that the gentlemen to whom the management 
of those docks is entrusted, Mr. Knight, Mr. 
Jones, and jNIr. Cannan, have the welfare of 
the men in their employ sincerely at lieart. 

Of the evils of lumping, or discharging w'ood- 
ships by contract, 1 have already treated at 
considerable length. Under that system, it 
wiU be remembered, I showed that the contrac- 
tor, who is commonly a publican, makes his 
profif^ not by cheapening the labourer, but by 
intoxicating him. Like the contractor for 
ballast, lie gets his money out of the drunk- 
enness of the workmen, and by this means is 
enabled to undersell the dock proprietors ; or, 
in other words, to discharge the wood-laden 
ships at a less rate than they could possibly 
afford to do it for by the fair and honourable em- 
1 ployment of their men. Of the effects of this 
system — the drunkenness of the men, the 
starvation of the wives, the squalor and igno- 
ranco of tho Children, the wretchedness and 
desolation of the homes, I have already treated 
at somo length : and it ivill be seen hereafter 
that in those docks where the supervision that 
is maintuiued at the West India and Com- 
mercKil is not kept up, the labourers are 
reduced to almost the same state of pqverty 
I and destitution. 

I But to return. A man living in a small 
room in a poor neighbourhood, but in a tidy 
apartment, and witli a well-kept little garden 
at the back, gave me tho following account of 
liis earnings and labour in tlie mahogany 
department of the West India Docks : — 

“ I have worked in tho West India Docks for 
eleven yeai-s, and for tho last half that time 
in the mahogany part of the woed-yar^* 
that, I was eleven years in^ the^^merchant ser- 
vice as able seaman ; but I got married, and 
thought I could do better in the docks ; for> 
after all, what is 18k a-year, supposing I had 
the luck to be at sea nine months overy year 
at 2ka-raonth — ^w^hat is 18/. a-year, sir, to keep 
a wife and family on, as well as a man himself 
when he's ashore ? At the West India Docks* 
we unload the mahogany, or logwood, or fancy 
wood ft’om the ships, and pile them wherever 
they’re ordered. We work in gangs of six or 
seven, with a master at the head of the gang; 
the logs are got out of the hold with a pur- 
chase and a jigger, and heaved ashore by a 
crone on to a truck, and we drag tho truck to 
the place to stow the timber. In the wood- 
yards a machine lifts the timber up, by us men 
turning handles to work the machine, and puts 
it into its place in the warehouse. We are paid 
2a. 6d, a-day, working from eight to four. If 
only employed for four hours— • and we’re not 
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set to work for less thaas flour hours — we hsTe 
Is. If J could get 2*. 6d. s.>day all the year 

through, rd be a happy man; but I can't. 
Ale, and such as me, earns 10s., lls., or os far 
ns 15s. a- week when we ai*c wanted. But tal^e 
tlic year through, 1 moke between 0.9. and 10s. 
R-week ; out of that I have to keep a wife and 
f jur children. I’ve lost one child, and iiiy wife 
t :in get little or nothing most times to do with 
her needle ; and if she does get work, wliat can 
slie make at five farthings or three-halfpence 
a sliirt for the slop-shops ? My eldest child, 
however, does make Is. or Is. 6d. a- week. 1 
live on bread and butter, w’ith a di’op of beer 
now and then, six days out of the seven. On 
Sundaj's we mostly have a shilling's worth of 
meat — bullock's head generally. Sometimes 
our work is very hard, with heavy lifting. A 
weakly man’s no use, and I’ve wondered how I 
have the strength J have on bread and butter. 
Wc are all paid in the dock, and there's nobody 
allowed to get the men to drink, or to troftio 
with them anyhow, but in a fair, regular way. 
There’s plenty hang about every day who would 
work a day’s work for 2s , : there's a good many 
lri.ih. I don't know tlial there's any foreigners, 
without it be on the sugar side. Sometimes a 
hundred men are em2iloyed in our part of tlie 
business ; to-day there was from forty to fifty 
at work, and a hundred more was to be had if 
they’d been wanted. Jobs often come in in a 
lump — all at once, or none at all ; very often 
'ivith the wind. Wo run backwards and for- 
wards to tlio sugor-side or the Siiiwy IJoi'k, as 
w'e exj[>ect to be wanted. AVe don’t know what 
the f(5i’emen of the gangs get, but tlje company 
won’t allow them underpay us ; and I have 
nothing to complain about, either of them or 
the company, tlu»ugh we’re had oil’. The fore- 
man coil pick his men. Alany of us has to go 
to the parish. OnceJ earned only tis. in three 
weeks. Our best time is from June or July, 
Cf'ntinuing on for two, tliree, four, or five 
months, as happens. AVo live half the year 
and starve the t’other. ’Thero’s A’ciy few tee- 
totalers among ns — men want beer if they 
live upon bread and butter ; there’s many J 
know lives on a menl a-day, and that’s bread 
and butter. There’s no drunkards among«our 
men. AVe’re mostly married men with fami- 
lies ; most poor men is married, I think. 
Poor as 1 am, a wife and family's something 
to cling to like." 

The: Timbeh and Deai. Tbade. 

I NOW come to the timber and deal trade. 
The labourers connected with this portion of 
the trade are rafters or raftsmen, and deal or 
stave-porters ; these are either permanently or 
casually emiiloyed. I shall give on account of 
each, as well os of the system pur.sued at each 
of the docks, beginning with the Commercial, 
because it does the most extensive business in 
this branch of the wood-trade ; and here let 
me acknowledge the obligations I am under 




to Mr. Jones, the intelligeiit and courteoas 
Bnpeiintendeut, for much valuable informa- 
tion. 

The working lumpers, as I before explained, 
are the labourers emploj'ed to disci large all 
w'^ood-laden vessels, except foreign fhipa, which 
aie discharged by tlieir owm ciws ; the vessels 
unladen by the lumpers are discharged somo- 
iimes in the dock, and sometimes (w'heii too 
heavily laden) in Bie river. The cai^ops of 
wood-laden vess(‘ls aie termed eitluT landed 
or railed goods ; the ** landed” gooils are deals, 
battens, sleepers, W'ainscot logs, and indeed oU 
but hew'n timber, wliich is " rd!ted.” When n 
vessel is unladen in the river, the lauded goods 
ore discboiged by lumpers, who also load the 
lighters, whereas in dock tlie lumpera dis- 
charge them into the company’s barges, which 
are loaded by them os well. AVitii smaller 
vessels, however, which occasionally go olong- 
shle, the lumpers discharge directly to the 
shore, where the goods are received by the 
cofn])any’s i)orters. Tlie lumpers never work 
on shore. Of the portei-s working on sliore 
tlfbre are two kinds, viz. deal and stave-porters, 
whoso duty it is to receive the landed goods 
and to pile and sort tlicm, cither along tho 
quay or in tlie building ground, if duty has to 
be paid upon them. 

The hewTi-timbor, or rafted goods, the lump- 
ers thrust through the porthole into the water, 
and there tlie raftsman receives them, puts 
them into lengths and sizes, and then arranges 
them in floats — there being eighteen pieces to 
a float. If the ship is discharged in Ihf river, 
the rafter floats the timber to the docks, and 
then to the ponds of the company. If, how- 
ever, the ship is discliarged in dock, then Jthe 
raftman floats the timber only from the main 
dock to the ponds. 

’The rafteis are all freemen, for otherwise 
tliny could not work on tlie river ; they must 
have served seven years to a waterman, and 
they aro obliged to pay 3». a-ycar tothoAVater- 
man's Comiiany for a license. There are six- 
teen or seventeen rafters (all preferable men) 
employed by the Commercial Dock Company, 
and in busy times there are occasionally as 
many as forty casual rafters, or “ poliers," as 
they aro called, from their poking about Uio 
docks for a*job: these casual men are not 
capable of rating a ship, nor are they free 
watermen, they are oijly employed to float the 
I timbor ft’om the ship up to tlie ponds and stow 
[ it, or to attend to deliveries. The skill of tho 
raftor lies in gauging and sorting tlie timber 
according to size, quality, and owntT^liip, and 
making it up into floats. It is only an expe- 
rienced rafter who can tell the different sizes, 
qualities, and owners of tho timber ; this tho 
pokers, or casual rafters, are unable to do. 
The pokers, again, cannot float the timber 
from the river to the ponds ; this is owing to 
two reasons : first, they are not allowed to do 
so on account of not being free w'ateimen ; 
and, secondly, they are unable to do so from 
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the dii&calty of navigation. The pokers work 
exclusively in the docks; neither the rafters 
nor pokers work under contractors, but the 
deed and stave-porters invariably do. 

The following statement of a rafter at the 
Commercial Dock 1 bad from a prudent, well- 
behaved, sober man. He was in company wiUi 
another man, employed in the same capacity 
at the same docks, and tliey both belonged to 
the better class of labouring men 

I am a rafter at the Commercial Dock. I 
have been working at that dock for the last six 
years, in the same capacity, and before that I 
was rafter at the Sun*ey Dock for between five 
and six years. I served my apprenticeship jto 
a waterman. I was bound when I was sixteen. 
AVe are not allowed to work till we have served 
two ycni's. In my apprenticeship I was con- 
tinually engaged in timber- towing, lightering, 
and at times sculling ; but that I did only 
when the other business was slack. After my 
time was out 1 went Ughtering ; and about a 
dozen years after that I took to rafting. I ifnd 
been a rafter at the Surrey Canal before then 
— while I was in my apprenticeship indedd. 
1 had 18s. a- week whenl first commenced raft- 
ing at the Surrey Canal ; but that, of course, 
all went to my master. I was with the Surrey 
Canal about two years os rafter, and then I 
joined another party at 30s. a-wcek in the I 
same capacity; this party rented a wharf of 
the Surrey Canal Company, and I still worked 
in the (lock. There I worked longer time — 
four hours longer; tho wages would have been 
as goofl at the Surrey Canal at outside work 
as 5iey were with the second party I joined. 
The next place that I went to as rafter was tho 
Commercial Dock, where 1 am now, and have 
been for the lost six years. I am paid by the 
week. When I work at the dock I have 1/. Is. 
a- week, and when I am rafting short-hour 
ships ({. e, ships from which we work only from 
eight till four) I get 4s. per day. When I am 
working long-hour ships (i.f. ships at which 
the working lasts from six till six) 1 get bs. 
a-(lay ; the other rafters employed by the com- 
pany are paid the same. Our wages have 
remained the some ever since I have been in 
the business; all tho other men have been 
lowered, such as carpenters, labourers, watch- 
men, deal-porters and tho like ; bht we are not 
.constant men, or else I dare say ours would 
have been reduced too. , They have lowered 
the wages of the old hands, who have been 
there for years, Is. a-week. Formerly they 
had 1/. Is., now they get 1/.; the men are dis- 
satisfied. The wages of the 'casual dock-la- 
bourers have been reduced a great deal more 
then those of the constant men ; three months 
ago they tdl had IBs. a-week, and now the 
highest wages paid to the casual labourers is 
Ida. The reason why tho wages of the rafters 
have not been lowered is, I take it, because we 
are fireemen, and there ore not so many to he 
had who could supply our places. Not one of 
a hundred lightermen and watermen are able 


to raft. We are only employed at certain limes 
of the year. Our busy time begins at July, 
and ends in October. AVe are folly employed 
about four months in the year, and get during 
that time from H. Is. to 30s. a-week, or say 
25s. upon an average. The rest of our time 
we fills up ns we con. Some of the rafters has 
boats, and they look out for a job at sculling ; 
hut that’s poor enough now." 

“ Ah, very poor work, indeed," said an old 
weather-beaten man who was present, and had 
had 40 years’ experience at the business. 
“ When I first joined it, it was in tho war 
time," he added, “ and tlien I was scarcely a 
day idle, ond now I can’t get work for better 
than half my time.” 

“ For the other eight months," continued the 
other man, “ 1 should think the rafters upon 
an average make 5s. a-week. Some of them 
has boats, and some gets a job at timber-towing; 
hut some (and that’s the greatest number) has 
nothing at all to turn their hands to excepting 
tlio casual dock labour ; that is, anyUiing they 
can chance to get hold of. I don’t think those 
who depend upon the casual labour of tho 
docks alter the fall season is over (tho fall 
ships are the last that come) make 5s. a-week, 
take one man with another. I should say, 
more likely, their weekly earnings is about 4.v. 
There are about 10 rafters at tlie Commercial 
Docks, and only one single man among the 
number. They none of them save any money 
during the busy season. They are in debt 
when'the brisk time comes, and it takes them 
all the summer to get clear; which perhaps 
they does by the time the fall ships have done, 
and then, of course, they begin going on in the 
old strain again. A rafter’s life is merely 
getting into debt and getting clear of it,— 
that is it— and that is a great port of the life 
of all the labourers alongs shore." 

He then produced the following account of 
his earnings for the lost year : — 


Ist-week 




^1 

1 

0 

2d 

» 




1 

8 

0* 

8d 

II 




1 

4 

0 

4th 

fi 




1 

5 

G 

5th 

II 




0 

0 

0 

6th 

II 




1 

1 

0 

7th 

1) 




0 

0 

0 

8tli 

II 




1 

1 

0 

0th 

If 




0 

0 

0 

10th 

II 




1 

1 

0 

11th 

11 




0 

4 

Of 

12th 

11 




1 

1 

0 

13th 

II 




0 

4 

Of 

14th 

II 




0 

7 

6 

15th 

i> 




0 

0 

0 

16th 

II 




0 

0 

0 

37th 

ii 




1 

1 

0 

18th 

II 




0 10 

Of 

19th 

11 




1 

4 

0 

20th „ 

* Outside work. 
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2l8t week 


m 


£0 13 

0 

22d 



• 


0 7 

0 

23d 

,, 


« 


1 1 

0 

24th 

„ 


• 


0 10 

Of 

25th 

,, 




0 2 

6 

2Cth 

It 




0 4 

0 

27tli 

It 




0 1 

0 

28th 

It 




1 1 

ot 

29th 

it 




1 4 

0 

doth 

it 




1 3 

0 

81st 

it 




1 1 

0 

82d 

,t 


• 


1 0 

0 

83d 

)) 


• 


1 3 

0 

84tli 

it 


• 


1 1 

0 

35th 

n 




0 14 

0 

36th 

)1 




1 7 

0 

87th 

11 




2 0 

0 

38th 

11 




1 5 

0§ 

doth 

11 




1 0 

6 

40th 

,, 




1 4 

0 

41st 

11 




1 10 

0 

42d 

11 




1 4 

0 

43d 

n 




1 10 

0 

44th 

11 




1 14 

0 

45th 

fl 




1 5 

0 

46th 

11 



• 

1 10 

4 

47th 

11 



• 

0 5 

0 

48th 

11 



• 

1 10 

0 

49th 

11 


• 

• 

1 10 

0 

50th 

11 


• 


1 10 

0 

filst 

it 


• 


1 7 

0 

52d 

}* 


1850. 


1 1 

0 

*8 

1st week 




JBl 10 

0 

2fi 

11 




0 10 

0 

3d 

11 




1 1 

0 

4th 

11 




0 12 

0 

5th 

11 




2 10 

oil 

Otli 

11 




1 1 

0 

7th 

It 




1 7 

0 

8th 

11 




1 8 

0 

9th 

ft 




0 lU 

0 

10th 

11 




1 1 

oir 

11th 

II 




0 3 

Ot 

12th 

I1 




0 18 

oir 

13th 

If 




0 10 

Of 

14th 

11 




0 0 

0 

15th 

If 




1 0 

0 

16th 

11 



• 

0 12 

0 

17th 

11 



e 

1 1 

0 

18th 

11 



• 

1 5 

on 

19th 

It 




1 0 

0 

20th 

It 




0 0 

0 


This gives an average for the seventy-two 
weeks above cited of IBs. per week. 

** Where 1 get 1^” the man continued, after 
I had copied his accounts, ** many don't get 
5s. I know many Mends on the river, and 1 
get a number of odd jobs which others can't. 
In the last six years my earnings have been 
much about the same ; but others, 1 am sure, 
don't make half what I do— 1 have earned 

t Jobbing. X Busy time begins. 

_ 9 Working Sunday and uiflAts. 

il Contract Job on river. ^ Dock work. 


11. 8s. when I know they have been walking 
about and not earned a penny, hi busy 
times, as many as forty pokers are employed; 
sometimes for as many as five weeks in the 
year. They get 3s. 6<f. a-day from six to six. 
Alter they are out of work they do as best 
th^'’ can. It's impossible to tdl how one-half 
of them live. Half their time they ore 
starving. The wives of the raftem go some 
of them charing ; some are glove-makers, and 
others dressmskers. None that I know of do 
slopwork.'* 

Inow come to the deal and stave-porters. 
First, as to those employed at the Commercial 
Bocks. 

From a man who has on excellent character . 
given to him by his employers I had the fol- 
lowing account : — 

At our dock,” he said, “ timber and com 
are tlm principal articles ; but they are distinct 
branches and have distinct labourers. I am 
in tjie deal port ; when a foreign timber'Ship 
comes to the dock, the timber is heaved out of 
the porthole by the crew themselves. The 
deal ships, too, are sometimes unloaded by the 
foreigners themselves, but not often ; three or 
four out of a dozen may. Ours is very dan-' 

I gerous work : we pile the deals sometimes 
ninety deals high — ^higher at the busiest time, 
and we walk along planks, with no hold, carr}'- 
ing tlio deals in our hands, and only our firm 
tread and our eye to depend upon. We work 
in foggy weather, and never stop for a fog; at 
least, we haven't for eight or nine years, to niy 
knowledge. In that sort of weather aedaents 
ore frequent. There was last year, 1 believe, j 
about thirty-five falls, but no deaths. If it's a 
bad accident, the deal-porters give Od, a-piece 
on Saturday night, to help the man that's had 
it. There's no fund for sickness. We work in 
gangs of five usually, sometimes more. We 
are paid for cariying 100 of i2-feet deals, 

1<. Od. ; 14 feet, 25. 2d. ; 20 and 21 feet, 98. ; 

22 feet, 35. 8d. ; and from 24 to 27 feet, 4s. fid. 
That's at piece-work. We used to have 3d. 
per 100 more for every sort, but it was re- 
duced three or four months back,— or morOf 
may be. In a general way we are paid nothing 
extra for having to carry the deals beyond on 
average distaime, except for what we caH long 
runs: that’s f£ far, or about as far, as the 
dock extends from the place we start to carry 
the deals from. One week with another, the 
year throngh, we make from 125. to 155. ; the 
155. by men who have the preference when 

I work is slack. ,We'ie busiest from July to 
Christmas. Tm the head of a gang or team 
of five, and Tm only paid as they are ; but 

I I have the preference if work is slack, and 
so have the men in my team. . Five, men 
must work at the Commercial, or none at all. 

I We are paid in the dodc at the contractor’s 

office (there are three contractors), at fom 
o'clock every Saturday evening. Drinking is 
kept down in our dock, and wiUi my contrai^r ! 
drunkards are discharged. The men are all 
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satisfied but for tlie lowering of tlieir wages. 
No doubt they can get labour cheaper still, 
there’s so many idlers about. A dozen years 
back, or so, they did pay us in a public-house. 
Our deal-porters are generally sober men. 
The beer-men only come iuto tlie dock twice 
a-day — ten in the morning, and hall'-iMtst 
three in the afternoon— and the men never 
exceed a pint ut a lime.” 

An older man, in the same employ, said: — 

“ I’ve known deal-portering for twenty years 
back, and then, at the Commercial Dock, men 
was paid in a public-house, and there was a 
good deni of drunkenness. The men weren't 
compelled to drink, but was expected to. In 
that it’s fai* better now. When I was 
first a deal pnilcr 1 could make half os much 
metro as 1 do now. I don't complain of any 
body about the dock ; it ain’t their fault; but 
1 do complain uncommon about the times, 
there’s so little W'ork and so many to snap 
at it.” 

From a stave-porter at tlie same dock ISiad 
the following account: — 

“ W e are paid by the piece, nnd the ptice 
voi'ies according to size from 1«. GA. to 10s. Uie 
Ihoussind. Quebec staves, 0 feet long by 2 
iticUes tliickand afew incluis broad, are lOs. the 
thousand; and oilier sizes are pabl in the 
same proportion, down to Is. (id. We pack the 
bigger staves about our shouldei's, resting one 
stave on .‘mother, more like a Jack-in-the-green 
than anything dse, as our head comes out in 
the middle of ’em. Of llio biggest, five is a 
goodTioud, and wo pack all sizes alike, folding 
onr arms to hold the smaller staves better. 
Take it altogether, we molce at stave-work what 
the deal-portors do at their work ; and, indeed, 
Avo arc deal -porters when staves isn’t in. 
There’s moat staves conies to the Siinvy Canal 
Dock.’’ 

A man who had worked at the V/est India 
Dock as a deal-porter informed me that the 
prices paid were tho same as Avere paid by the 
Commercial and East Country Dock Companies 
before tho reduction ; but tlio supply of laboiu: 
Avas uncertain and irregulai', chiefly at the 
spring and fall, and in British- American ships. 
As many as 100 men, however, my informant 
stated, had been so employed at this dock; 
making from 15a. to aSa. a.Ave<hc, or as much 
as 30a. on occasions, and without the drawback 
of any compulsory or “ expected drinking.” 
Such, as far ns 1 ceuld learn, is the condition 
of the labourers employed at the.so timber 
docks, Avhero tho drinking system and the pay- 
ment of men in public-houses are not allowed. 
Concerning the state of the men employed at 
theother docks Avhere the public-house system 
still continues, I had the following details. 

A deal-porter at the Surrey Canal Dock 
stated : “ I have Avorked a good many years in 
the Surrey Dock. There were four contractors 
at the Surrey Canal, but now there’s one, and 
he pays the publican where wo gets our beer 
all thatV owing to us deal-porters, and 


publican pays us every Saturday night. 1 can’t 
say that wc are compelled to take beer, cer- 
tainly not when at our work in the dock, but 
we’re expected to take it when we're waiting. 
1 can't say either that we are discharged if we 
don’t drink, but if we don’t wo are kept waiting 
late on a Saturday night, on an excuse of the 
publican's hairing no change, or something like 
that; and wo feel that, somehow or other, if we 
don’t drink we'll be left in the back-ground. 
Why don’t the superintendent see us paid in 
the dock ? He pays the company’s labourers 
in the Aock ; they're com-tumers and rafters, 
and they ore paid early, too. Wo now have 
4^. 4d. a day of from 8 to 4, and 5.9. 8d. from 
C to 6. It used to be, till four months back, 
I think, 4^. lOd. nnd Os. 4d. In slack times, 
say six months in the year, avo earns from 10s. 
to 12s. a-week; in tho brisk time flOs., and 
sometimes more ; but 30s. is about the average. 
We ore all paid at the public-house. We 
gathers from after five or so on the Saturday 
night. We are kept now and then till 12, and 
after 12, and it has been Sunday moniing 
before we’ve got paid. There is more money 
spent, ill coiirye, np to T> than up to 10. To 
get aAvay at k past 0 is very early. I should 
say that half our ouniings, except in our .best 
weeks, goes to the publican for drink — more 
than half oft enough ; if it’s a bad Aveek, all 
our earnings, or more. When it Ava.xes late 
the wives, who’vo very likely been Avithout 
Saturday’s dinner or ten, Avill go to the publi-^ 
can'a for their husbands, and they’ll get to* 
scold very likely, and then they'll get beaten 
very likely. Wo are chiefly married men with 
families. Pretty Avell all the deal-porters at 
tho dock are drunkards; so there is mi'^cry 
enough for their families. The publican gives 
credit tAVO following weeks, and ('ucourages 
4rinldng, in course ; but lie does it quietly. 
Tie’ll advance any mandat Avork 1«. a night in 
money, besides trusting him for drink. I don’t 
know how many Ave are ; I sliould say from 50 
to 200. Tn old age or accident, in course, wg 
comes to the polish.” 

Other men whom I soav corroborated this 
statement, and some of their Avives expressed 
great indignation at the system pursued in 
paying the labourers. None of them objected 
to their husbands having four pints of beer 
when actually at their work in the dock ; it was 
against the publicans’ temptations on Saturday 
and other nights tliat they bitterly inveighed. 

At tho earnest entreaty of a deal-porter’s 
wife, I called on Saturday evening at the public 
house where the men were waiting to he paid. 
I walked into the tap-room as if I had colled 
casually, and I was then unknown to all the 
deal-porters. The tap room I found small, 
dark, dirty, and ill-ventilated. What with the 
tobacco -smoke and the heat of the weather, 
the room was most disagreeably close and hot. 
As well as I could count — for although it Avas 
a bright summer’s evening the smoke and 
gloom rendered it somewhat difficult — there 
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were 94 men in this tap-room, whidi ia fitted 
up with boxca, andthe number completely filled 
the apartment. In an adjoining room, where 
was a small bar, there were some six or eight 
more deod-porters lounging about. These 
numbers, however, fluctuated, for men kept 
coming in and going out ; but all the time I 
was present there might have boon thirty men 
in the two hot, dirty little rooms. They were 
strong-looking men enough, and all sun-biumt ; 
hut amongst them were some with pinched 
features and white lips. There they sat, each 
man with his beer before him ; there was not 
the slightest hilarity amongst them: there 
was not the least semblance of a convivial 
Saturday -night’s gathering. The majority 
sat in silence. Some dozed ; others drank or 
sipped at their pint measures, as if they must 
do it to while away the time. These deal- 
portera were generally dressed in corduroy, 
fustian, or strong, coarse, blue woollen jackets, 
with trousers of similar material, open big 
woollen waistcoats, and with coloured cotton 
handkerchiefs rolled round some thick suh- 
j stance in the Avuy of a stock, and tied loosely 
' round their necks over a striped cotton or 
I loose lin en sh i rt. All h ad rough bristly beards, 

I intimating that their shaving was confined to 
I the Sunday mornings. With respect to tlie 
j system pursued at this dock in the payment 
of the deal-porters, it is riglit that I should 
I state that I heard ftrom many deal-porters 
i praises of the superintendent, though certainly | 
I not of the contractor or tlio publican, f am 
I glad to^b<’, able to state, however, that it is the 
I dotorrnination of the company to attempt — 

' mid that, indeed, they aj'e now attempting — 

1 tlio abolition of tlio system of public-house 
I iiaymcnt. M'Cannan, the superintendent 
of these docks, to whom I am indebted for 
I many favours anil coustesies, informed me that 
an arrangeirnMit was once made for tho pay- 
ment of the dcul-portei-s in “ an old box” (a 
sort of wooden office) within the dock ; but tho 
impatience and stniggliug of the men who had 
to wait a little while for their wreck’s earnings 
almost demolished the frail timbers of the old 
box, and the attempt was abandoned. Within 
the dock the supply of beer ia now limited to 
I three times a-day, with a “ vend ” of half-a-pint 
I a man each visit. 

I A middle-aged man, sunburnt and with 
much of the look of a seaman, gave mo an ac- 
count of his labour ns a dcol-porfer at the 
blast Country Dock. Hia rooiUi and lie with 
his wife and children had but one, was very 
sparely furnished, the principal article being a 
large clean bed. He complained that his po- 
verty compelled him to live in tlie neighbour- 
hood of some low lodging-houses, which caused 
! all sorts of bad characters to resort to the lo- 
cality, while cries of “ murder’* were not un- 
common in the night. 

1 have been a deal-porter,” he said, ** nearly 
twenty years, and for the last few years I have 
worked at the Eost Country Dock. Sometimes 


we work single-handed, sometimes in gangs of 
two, three, or four. The distance the deals 
have to be coiiied has a good deal to do with it, 
as to tlie number of the gang. WVre paid iiol 

thing extra for distance.' Mr. coutracta 

with the Dock Company to do all the tleal- 
poftering. There ai*e three gangs regularly 
employed, each with a' master or foreman, or 
ganger, over them. They have always the 
preference. If three ships was to unload in 
one day, there would be one for each gang, 
and when more hands are wanted the men of 
the regular gangs are put over deed porters 
such os me, who ore not regularly emplo 3 'ed, 
but on the look-out for piece-work or a day's 
work. We reckon when that happens that tho 
gangers’ men have Os. for our 4s. We aie paid 
at a public-house. The house belongs to the 
company. We pay 4d. a-pot for uur beer, and 
we're expected to drink not less than four pints 
a-day. We’re not obliged, you understand, 
but^e're expected to drink this ; and if we don’t 
do 03 we’re expected, why we're not wanted 
next time, that’s all. But we're only expected 
to lake our regular beer when work’s brisk. 
We’re not encouraged to run into debt for 
drink and work it out. Indeed, if a man bo 
Is. or Is. Crf. in debt to the publican, he can’t 
get credit for a bit of bread and cheese, or a 
drink of beer. We have good beer, but some, 
times we’d rather be without it. But wo can’t 
; do without some. Many deal-porters, I know, 
arc terrible drunkards. Wo ai’O paid the same 
as at tho Commercial Dock, and were reduced 
about the same time. If I had n regular 
week’s work now and no stop, I conbl mako 
less by 8d. a-day, or 4«. a-iveek, for beer. 
We’re not expected to drink any gin. Before 
wages came down 1 could Ijavo made 30#. 
Our beer-money is stopped out of our camings 
by the masters and paid to the publican. It's 
very seldom, indeed, we get a regular week's 
work, and take it the year through 1 don’t 
clear 19#. a-week. To-day, there was only KJ 
men at work, but sometimes Ijicre's 80. From 
June to. Christmas is Ihe best time. Some- 
times we may wait three or four days for a 
job. The regular pay for the Custom-house 
hours, from 8 to 4, is 4#. a-day to a denl-por- 
ter, but thero’i plenty to do it for what they 
can catch. Lots of Irish, sir? they’ll work for 
anything, and is underselling all of us, because 
an EngUslunim and his family can’t live like 
thorn. In the winter my family and me lived 
on 49. or 5s, a-week, but 1 kept clear of tlio 
parish, though plenty of us have to come on the 
parish. Much in pawn, sir? I have so; look 
at my place. It was a nice place once. Most 
of what you ihay call the regular hands has 
been brought up as deal-porters. I don’t 
know how many you may caU regular at our 
dock, it varies; Working and waiting for a 
turn; but we’ve no regular turn at work; 
^ere’^ 100 perhaps, or near about it. Ours is 
very hard and veiy dangerous work. Last 
year one man was Idlled by a fall, and two 
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had broken and two had broken thighs ; 
but it was an ea^y year for accidents. There 
is no fund to help or to bury ns, only the 
parish. In a bad case we’re cairied to the 
Dreadnought) or some hospital. We are all of 
QB dissutisificd. I wish I could have C^. 
a-day for regular work, and IM live 20 y€hrs 
'longer than I shall now, with nothing to do 
one day and tearing my soul out witli slaving 
woi’k tlio others." 

The result of all my inquiries shows that tho 
deal- porters in nowise exaggerated the hard- 
ness or the danger of their labours. J saw 
them at work, walking along planks, some 
sloping from an elevated pile of timber to one 
somewhat more elevated, the plank vibrating 
as two men carrying a deal trod slowly and 
in measure oJong it, and so they proceed 
from one pile to anotlier, beginning, perhaps, 
from the barge until the deals have been duly 
deposited. From a distance, when only the 
diminished thickness of the plank is visible, 
tlioy appear to be walking on a mere stick ; 
the space so traversed is generally short, but 
the mode of conveyance seems rude *and 
primitive. 

Account qv thr Casual Ladourf.rs. 

In the foregoing naiTativos frequent men- 
tion has been made of the Casual Labourers at 
iiio timber-docks ; and I now ju'oceed to give 
8oin(' short account of the condition and eain- 
ings of this most ivretched class. On the 
platform surrounding the Commercial Dock 
basins are a number whom I have heard de- 
scribed as “ idlers,” “ pokers," and “ casual 
labourers." These men are waiting in hopes 
of a job, which they rarely obtain until all the 
known linnds have been set to work before 
them. The casual labourers confine them- 
selves to no particular dock, but resort to the 
one which they account the most likely to 
want hands ; and some even of the more re- 
gularly employed deni -porters change their 
docks occasionally for the same reason. These 
changes of locality pu/^zle the regular deal- 
porters in the estimation of tho number of 
hands in tlieir culling at the respective docks. 
Oil my visits the casual laboiyera were less 
numerous tliau usual, as the summer is the 
season when such persons consider that they 
have the best chance in the country. But 
I saw groups of 10 and 20 waiting about 
the docks; some standing alone, ond some 
straggling in twos and threes, as they waited, 
all looking dull and listless. These men, 
thus wearisomely waiting, could not be called 
ragged, for they wore mostly strong canvas 
or fustian suits -r-large, and seemingly often 
washed Jackets, predominating ; and rents, and 
tatters are far less common in such attire 
than in woollen-cloth garments. From a 
man dressed in a large, coarse, canvas ’jacket, 
with worn corduroy ti-oiiscrs, and verj’ heavy 
and very brown laced-leather boots, I had the 


following statement, in a somewhat provincial 
tone:— 

** My father was a small farmer in Dorset- 
shire. I was middling educated, and may 
thank the pai'son fer it. I can read the Bible 
and spell most of the names there. 1 was 
left destitute, and I had to shift for myself— 
that’s nine year ago, I think. I’ve hun- 
gered, and I've ordered my bottle of wine 
since, sir. I got the wine when railways was 
all the go ; and I was a navvy ; but I didn’t 
like wine-drinking ; I drank it just for the fun 
of the thing, or mayhap because gentlemen 
drink it. The port was like rather rough 
beer, but stronger, certainly. Sherry I only 
had once or twice, and liked good ale better. 
I shifted my quarters every now and then till 
within twn or three years ago, and then I tried 

my hand in London. At first Mr. (a 

second cousin of my father he was) helped me 
now and then, luid he gave me odd jobs at 
portering for himself, as he was a grocer, and 
he got me odd jobs from other people besides. 
When I was a navvy I should at the best time 
have had my 50/». a-week, and more if it hadn’t 
been for tho tommy-shops ; ond I’ve had my 
15s. a-w'Ct‘k in portering in London for my 
cousin ; but sometimes 1 came dmvn to* 10s., 
and sometimes to 5s. My cousin died sudden, 
and I was veiy hard Up after that. I made 
nothing at portering some weeks. I had no 
one to help me; and in the spring of last year — 
and very cold it often was — I’ve walked after 
10,^11, or 12 at night, many a mile to lie 
down and sleep in any bye-place. X never 
stole, but have been hard tempted. I’ve 
thought of drowning myself, and of hanging 
myself, but somehow a penny or two came in 
to stop that. Perhaps I didn’t seriously intend 
it. 1 begged sometimes of an evening. I 
stayed at lodging-houses, for one can’t sleep 
out in bad weather, till 1 heard from one 
lodger that he took his turn at the Commercial 
Dock. He worked at timber, or com, or any- 
thing ; and so 1 went, about the cholera time 
last year, and waited, and run from one dock 
to another, because 1 was new and hadn’t a 
chance like the old bauds. I’ve had 14«. a- 
wbek sometimes; and many's the week I’ve 
had three, and more’s the week I've had no- 
thing at all. They’ve said, ‘ I don’t know you.* 
Tve lived on penny loaves — one or two a-day, 
when there was no work, and then I've begged. 
I don’t know what the other people waiting at 
any of the docks got. I didn’t talk to them 
much, and they didn’t talk much to me.” 


THE DOCK-LABOURERS. 

I beau:, now pass to the labourers at the 
docks. This transition I am induced to make, 
not because there is any affinity between the 
kinds of work performed at the two places ; 
but because the docks constitutevas it were, a 
sort of home colony to Spitolfields, to which 
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the unemployed weaver migrates in the hope 
of bettering his condition. Fi'om this it would 
bo generally imagined that^ the work at the 
docks was either better paid, less heavy, or 
more easily, and therefore more regularly, ob- 
tained. So far from such being the fact, how- 
ever, the labour at the docks appears to be not 
only more onerous, but doubly as preciuious 
as that of weaving ; while the average earnings 
of the entire class seems to be less. What, 
then, it^will be asked, constitutes the induce- 
ment for the change ? Why does the weaver 
abandon the calling of his life, and forsake an 
occupation that at lea«it appears to have, and 
actually had in the jiays of better prices, a 
refining and intellectuol tendency ? Why does 
he quit his graceful art for the mere muscular 
labour of the human animal ? This, wc shall 
find, arises purely from a desire for some out- 
of-door employment. And it is a consequence 
of all skilled labour — since the acquirement of 
the skill is the result of long practice — that if 
the art to which the operative has been edu- 
cated is abandoned, he must take to some un- 
skilled labour as a means of subsistence. 1 
pass, then, to the consideration of tlm in- 
comings and condition of the dock-labourers 
of the metropolis, -not because the class of 
labour is similar to that of weaving, but because 
the two classes of labourers are locally associ- 
ated. I would rather have pursued some 
more systematic plan in my inquiries ; but in 
the present state of ignorance as to the general 
occupation of the poor, system is impossible. 
1 nm unable to generalise, not being acquainted 
witli the particulars ; for each day’s investi- 
gation brings mo incidentally into contact with 
a means of living utterly unknown among the 
well-fed portion of society. All I can at pre- 
sent assert is, that the poor appear to admit 
of being classified accQi'ding to their employ- 
ments under three beads — urtizans, labourere, 
and petty traders; the first class consisting of 
skilled, and the second of unskilled workmen ; 
while the third comprises hawkers, coster- 
mongers, and such other small dealers, who 
arc contradistinguished from the larger ones 
by brining their wares to the consumer instead 
of leaving the consumer to seek the waref. 
Of the skilled workmen few are so poorly paid 
for their labour as not to obtain a sufficiency 
for the satisfaction of their wants. The amount 
of wages is generally considered above the 
sum required for tlie positive necessaries of 
life ; that is to say, for appeasing an appetite 
or allaying a pain, ratlier than gratifying a 
desire. The class of Spitalfields weavers, how- 
ever, appear to constitute a striking exception 
to the rule, from what cause I do not even 
venture to cosjecture. But with the unskilled 
labourer the amount of remuneration is seldom 
much above subsistence-point, if it be notvexy 
frequently below it. Such a labourer, com-* 
merdally considered, is, as it were, a human 
steam-engine, supplied with so much fiiel in 
the shape of food, merely to set him in motion. 


If ho can bo made to perform the same amount 
of work with half the consumption, why a 
saving of one-half the expense is supposed to 
be efiected. Indeed, the grand object iu the 
labour-market of tho present day anpeara to 
be tq economise human fuel. If the living 
stcifin-englne can bo made to work as long 
and as well ^vitb a less amount of coal, just so 
much the better is the result considered. 

The dock-labourers are a striking instance 
of mere brute force mih brute appetites. This 
class of labour is as unskilled as the power 
of a huniconc. ]\fere muscle is all that is 
needed ; hence evciy human locomotive is ca- 
pable of working there. All that is wanted is 
tho power of moving heavy bodies from ono 
place to another. JMr. Stuart Mill tells us 
that labour in tho physical world is always 
and solely employed in putting objects in mo- 
tion ; ami assuredly, if this be the principle of 
physical labour, the docks exhibit the perfec- 
tion hiunan action. J)ock-work is precisely 
the office that every kind of man is fitted 
to perfonn, and there we find every kind of 
marl* performing it. Those who are unable to 
live by the occupalion to which they have 
been educated, can obtain a living tliere without | 
any previous training. Hence we find men of 
every calling labouring at the docks. There 
are decayed and bankrupt master-butchers, 
master-bakers, publicans, grocers, old. soldiers, 
old sailoi^, Polish refugees, broken-down gen- 
tlemen, discharged la^vyers’ clerks, suspended 
j government clerks, almsmen, pensioners^ ser- 
I vants, thieves — indeed, every one who wants a 
j loaf, and is willing to work for it. The London 
Dock is one of the few places in tlie metro- 
polis where men can get employment without 
cither character or recominondatiori, so that 
the labourers employed there are naturally a 
most incongruous assembly. ICnch of tho 
clocks employs several hundred hands to ship 
and discharge the cargoes of the numerous 
vessels that enter ; and a.s there artj some six 
or seven of such docks attached to the metro- 
polis, it may be imaginetl how large a number 
of individuals are dependent on them for their 
subsistence. At a rough calculation, tliero 
I must bo at least 20,000 souls getting their 
living by such |peans. 

The Londom Bock. 

Befoue proceeding to give an account of the 
lx)ndon Hock itself, let me thus publicly tender 
my thanke to Jkfr, Bowles, the intelligent and 
obliging secrettuy, for the ready manner in 
; which lie placed the statistics of the company 
at my service, ' Had I exporienoed from the 
deputy-superintendent the same courtesy and 
consideration, the present exposition of the 
stkte of the labourers employed in the London 
Bock would, doubtless, have been more AiU 
and complete. But the one gentleman seemed I 
09 anxious to withhold information os the 
i other waa to impart it. Indeed, 1 found in 
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the first instance, that the ordera given by the 
deputy-superintendent throughout the 
each of die different officers were, tliat^ no 
answers should be made to any inquiries 1 
might put to them ; and it was not until 1 had 
communicated my object to the secretary that 
X was able to obtain the least information*con- 
ceiniug even the number of hands einidoyed 
at different times, or the amount of wages 
paid to them. 

I ahill now give a brief statement of the 
character, condition, and capacity of the London 
Dock. After which, the de&eripti<ui of tlu! kind 
of labour performed there ; and then the class 
of labourers performing it will' follow in due 
order. 

The London Dock occupies an area of 
ninety acres, and is situated in the three 
parishes of St George, Shad well, and Waxi- 
ping. The population of those three parishes 
in 1841 wos 5r>,r)00, and the number of inlia- 
hited houses 8000, which covered a space equal 
to 338 acres. This is in the proportidn of 
twenty-three inhabited liouses to an acre and 
seven individuals to each liousc. The nnftiher 
of persons to each inhabited house is, despite 
of the crowded lodgiug houses with which it 
abounds, not beyond the average for all Lon- 
don. I have already shown that llethnal- 
gi’ccn, which is said to possess the greatest 
number of low-rented houses, had only, upon 
an average, scvoutcen inhabited houses to each 
acre, wliilo the average througli London was 
but b'() houses per ficro. So Giat it ai)pears that 
in tlfb three parishes of St. George’s-in-tho- 
East, Sliadwell, and Wappiiig, the houses are 
more than four times more crowded than in the 
ofher parts of London, and more numerous by 
half as many again than those even in the low- 
rented district of Bethnal-green. This affords 
us a good criterion as to the character of tlie 
neighbourhood , and, consequently, of the peoj)lo 
living in the vicinity of the London Dock, 

The courts and edleys round about the dock 
Rworm with low lodging-houses ; and are in- 
habited either by the dockdahourei-s, sack- 
makers, watermen, or that peculiar class of the 
London poor who pick up a living by the 
water-side. The open streets themselves have 
oil more or less a maritime character. Every 
other shop is eitlier stocked wRh gear for the 
ship or for the sailor. The windows of ope 
house are filled witli quadrants and bright 
brass sextants, chronometers, and huge maii- 
ners* compasses, witli tlieir cards trorahhng 
with the motion of the cabs and waggons passing 
in the street Then comes the sailors* cheap 
shoe-mart, rejoicing in the attractivo sign of 
** Jack and his Mother.” Every public-house 
is a “Jolly Tar,” or something equally taking. 
Then come sailmaliem, their windows stowed 
with' ropes and lines smelling of tar. All the 
grocers are i^rovision-agents, and exhibit in 
thdi* windows the cases of meat and biscuits ; 
and every article is warranted to keep in any 
climatd. The comers of the streets, too, are 


mostly monopolised by slopsellers ; their win- 
dows parti-coloured with bright red-and-blue 
fiannel shirts; the doors nearly blocked up 
with hammocks and “ well-oiled nor- westers 
and the front of the house itself nearly cov^^ 
with canvas trousers, rough pilot-coats, and 
shiny black dreadnoughts. The passengers 
alone would tell you that you were in the 
mai'itime districts of Jjondon. Now you meet 
a satin-waistcoated male, or a black sailor with . 
his large fur cap, or else a Custom-house officer 
in Ills brass-buttoned jacket. 

The London Dock can accommodate 500 
ships, and the w'uvehouses will contain ‘432,000 
tons of goods. The entire structure cost 
4,000,000/. in money : tile tobacco w’arehouses 
alono cover five acres of ground. The wall 
surrounding the dock cost 65,000/. One of 
the wine-vaults has an area of seven acres, and 
in the wliole of them there is room for stoivMiig 
00,000 pijjes of wine. The warehouses round 
tho wharfs aro exposing from tlieir extent, hut 
are much less lofty than those at SI. Kathe- 
rine’s; and being situated at some distance 
from the dock, goods cannot he craned out 
of the ship's hold and stowed away at one 
oi»eration. According to tlie last half-yearly 
iH'povt, tlic iiuinhev of shii>s which entered the 
dock during the six months eniling tho 31st 
of May last was 704, measuring upwards of 
105,000 tons. Tho amount of earnings during 
that period was 230,000/. and odd, and the 
amount of expenditure nearly 121,000/. The 
stook of goods in the warehouses last May was 
upwards of 170,000 tons. 

As you enter the dock tlie sight of tne fi.rest 
of masts in the distance, and the tall chimneys 
vomiting clouds of black smoke, and the maji.v 
coloured flags flying in the air, has a most 
peculiar effect; while the sheds with tlie 
monster wheels archjng tlirough the roofs 
look like the paddle-boxes of huge steamers. 
Along the quay you see, now men with their 
faces blue with indigo, and now gaugers, with 
their long brass-tipped rule dripping witli 
spirit from the cask they have been probing. 
Then will come a group of flaxen-haired sailors 
chattering German; and next a black sailor, 
with a cotton handkerchief twisted turban-like 
round his head. Presently a blue-smocked 
butcher, with fresh meat and a bunch of cab- 
bages in the tray on his shoulder ; and shortly 
afterwards a mate, with green paroquets in a 
wooden cage. Hero you will see sitting on a 
bench a soiTowful-looking woman, with new 
bright cooking tins at her feet, telling you she 
is an emigrant preparing for her voyage. As 
you pass along this quay the air is pungent 
with tobacco ; oh that it overpowem you with 
the fumes of rum ; then you are nearly sick- 
ened with the stench of hides, and^uge bins 
of horns ; and shortly afteiwaids the atmo- 
sphere is fragrant with coffee and spice. 
Nearly everywhere you meet stacks of cork, or 
else yellow bins of sulphur, or lead-coloured 
coppcT'Ore. As you enter this warehouse, the 
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flooring is sticky, as if it had been newly 
taired, with the sugar that has leaked through 
the casks ; and as you descend into the dpk 
vaults, you see long lines of lights hanging 
from the black arches, and lamps flitting about 
midway. Here* you sniif the fhines of the 
wine, and there the peculiar funguS'Smell of 
^ rot; then the jumble of sounds as you 
pass ahmg the dock blends in anything but 
sweet concord. The sailors are singing bois- 
teroiis nigger songs from the Yankee ship just 
entering ; the cooper is hammering at the 
casks on the quay ; the chains of the cranes, 
loosed of their weight, rattle as they fly up 
up again ; Ihe ropes splash in the water ; some 
captain shouts liis orders through his hands ; 
a goat bleats from some ship in the basin; 
and empty casks roll along the stones with a 
heavy drum>like sound. Here the heavily-laden 
ships are down fur below the quay, and you 
descend to them by ladders; whilst in auotlier 
basin they are high up out of the water, so 
that their green copper sheathing is olmost 
level with the eye of the passenger ; while 
above his head a long line of b^sprits stretches 
far over the quay ; and from them hang spars 
and idanks as a gangway- to each ship. 

This immense establishment is worked by 
from one to three thousand hands, according 
as the business is either brisk or slack. Out 
of this number there are always 400 to 500 
permanent labourers, receiving on an average 
16j. M, per week, with the exception of 
coopers, carpenters, smiths, and oUier*me> 
chanicj, who are paid the usual wages of 
those crafts. Besides these are many hun- 
dred — from 1000 to 2500 — casual labourers, 
who are engaged at the rate of 25. Cd. per day 
in the summer and 25. 4d. in the winter months. 
Frequently, in case of many arrivals, extra 
hands arc hired in th& course of the dayr at the 
rate of 4d. per hour. For the permanent la- 
bourers a recommendation is required ; but for 
the casual labourers no character is demanded. 
The number of the casual hands engaged by 
the day depends, of course, upon the amount 
of work to be done; and 1 find that the total 
number of labourers in the dock varies from 
500 to 8000 and odd. On the 4th May, 1 840, 

and casual, was 2704 ; o^^e 20th of the same 
month it was 3012; and on tho dOth it was 
1189. These appear to be the extreme of 
the variation for that year : the fluctuation 
is due to a greater or less number of ships 
entering the dodk* The lowestnumber of ships 
entering the dock in any one week last year 
was 29, while the highest pumber was 141. 
This rise and fall is owing to the prevalence 
of eastexfr winds, which serve to keep the 
ships b^k, and so make the bnsineBS slack. 
Now, deducting the lowest number of hands 
employed from the highest number, we have 
no less than 181^ incUvidnals who obtain so 
precarious a subsistence by tiieir labour at the 
docks, that by the mere of the wind 
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I they may be aU deprived of their daily bread. 

I Calculating the wages at 25. Od. per day for 
i each, tlie company would have poid 370/! IO5. 

I to the 8012 hands employed on the 20th of 
I May 1849 ; while only 148/. 125. 6d.v^oald have 
been paid to the 1189 hands engaged on the 
iSQIh of tlie same month. Hence, not only 
would 1823 hands have been thrown out of 
employ by the chopping of the ivind, but tho 
labouring men dependent upon^e business 
of the docks for their subsistence would in one 
day have been deprived of 227/. 175. 6d. This 
will afford the reader some fldnt idea of the 
precarious character of the subsistence obtained 
by the labourers employed in this neighbour- 
hood, and, consequently, as it has been well 
proved, that all men who obtain their liveli- 
hood by irregular employment are tho most 
intemperate and improvident of all. 

It will be easy to judge what may be the 
condition and morals of a class who to-day, as 
a ^ody, may earn near upon 400/., and to- 
morrow only 150/. I had hoped to have bceu 
able to have shown the fluctuations in the 
totkl amount of wages paid to the dock-labour- 
ers for each week throughout the whole year ; 
and so, by contrasting the comparative afflu- 
ence and comfort of one week with the distress 
and misery of the other, to have afforded the 
reader some more vivid idea of the body of 
men who are performing, perhaps, the heaviest 
labour, and getting the most flclde provision 
of all. But still I will endeavour to impress 
hkn with some faint idea of the struggle there 
is to gain the uncertiuu daily bread, until I 
i saw with my own eyes this scene of greedy 
despair, I could not have believed that there 
was so mad an eagerness to work, and so biting 
a want of it, among so vast a body of men. A 
day or two before 1 had sat at midnight in the 
room of the starving weaver ; and as I heard 
him tell his bitter story, there was a patience 
in his misery that gave it more an air of 
heroism than desperation. But in the scenes 
I have lately witnessed the want has been 
positively tragic, and the straggle for life par- 
taking of the sublime. The reader must first 
relnember what kind of men the casual labour- 
ers generally are. They are men, it should he 
borne in miq4, who are shut out from the 
usual means of life by the want of character. 
Hence, vou are not astonished to hear from 
those who are best acquainted with the men, 
that there are hundreds among the body who 
are known tlueves, and who go to the docks to 
seek a Jiving ; so that, if taken for any past of- 
fence, th4ir late industiy may plead for some 
little lenity in* their punishment. 

He who wishes to behold one of the most 
extraordinaiy and least-known scepes of this 
metropolis, should wend his way to the Bondon 
Hock gates at'half-past seven in the morning. 
There ho will see congregated within the prin- 
cipal entrance masses of men of all grades, 
looks, and kinds. Some in half-fashioned 
snrtouts burst at the elbows, with the dirty shirts 
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showing thrpugh. Others in greasy sporting occasionally singing the while, and stamping 
jackets, with red pimpled faces. Others in time in a manner that is pleasant, from its 
the rags of their half-slang gentility, with the novelty. The wheel is generally ahont sixteen 
velvet collars of their paletots worn through feet in diameter and ciglit to nine feet hroad ; 
to the canvas. Some in rusty black, with their and the six or eight men treading within it, 
waistcoats f^ostened tight up to the throat will lift from sixteen to eighteen hundred 
Others, again, with the knowing thieves’ (fori weight, and often a ton, forty times in an hour, 
on each side of tlie jaunty cap ; whilst here an average of twenty-seven feet high. Other 
and tiiere yon may see a big-whiskered Pole, men will get out a cargo of from BOO to OOO 
with his hands in the pockets of his plaited casks of wine, each cask averaging about five 
French trousers. Some loll outside the gates, hundred weight, and being lifted about eigh- 
smoking the pipe which is forbidden within ; teen feet, in a day and a half. At trucking 
but these are mostly Irish. each man is said to go on an average thirty 

Presently you know, by the stream pouring miles a>day, and two-thirds of that time he is 
through the gates and the rush towa^s par- moving 14 cwt. at six miles and a-half per hour, 
ticukr spots, that the coUing foremen " This labour, though requiring to ho seen to 
have made their appearance. Then begins be properly understood, must still appear so 
the scuftling and scrambling forth of counUess arduous that one would imagine it was not of 
hands high in the air, to catch the eye of him that tempting nature, that 3000 men could be 
whose voice may give them work. As the found every day in London desperate enough 
foreman calls from a book the names, some to fight and battle for the privilege of getting 
men jump up on the backs of the others, sfi as 2s, 6d, by it; and even if they fail in ** getting 
to lih themselves high above the rest, and taken on** at ^e commencement of the day,, 
attract the notice of him who hires them. .All that they should then Iretire to the appointed 
are shouting. Some cry aloud his surname, yard, there to remain hour after hour in the- 
some his Christian name, others call out their hope that the wind might blow them some 
own names, to remind him that they are there, stray ship, so that other gangs might he 
Now the appeal is made in Irish blarney — wanted, and the calling foreman seek them 
now in broken English. Indeed, it is a sight there. It is a curious sight to see the men 
to sadden the most callous, to see tliousands waiting in these 3 'ards to be* hired at Ad. per 
of men struggling for only one day’s hire; the hour, for such are the terms given in the a^i 
scuffle being made the fiercer by the knowledge part of the dayl There, seated on long benches 
that hundreds out of the number there as- ranged against the wall, they remain, some 
semUod must be left to idle the day out in tdlnig their miseries and some their crimes 
want. To look in the faces of that hungry to one another, whilst others doze away their 
crowd is to see a sight that must be ever re- time. Bain or sunshine, there can oTways bo 
membered. Some are smiling to the foreman found plenty ready to catch the stray 1<. or 8d. 
to coax him into remembrance of them ; others, worth of work. By the size of the shed you 
with their protruding eyes, eager to snatch at can tell how many men sometimes remain 
the hoped-for pass. For weeks many have there in the |>ouring rain, rather than run tho 
gone there, and gone through the same struggle chance of losing the stray hours' work. Some 
—the same cries; and have gone away, f^r loiter on the^ bridges close by, and presently, 
all, without the work they had screamed for. as their practised eye or ear tells them that 
From this it might be imagined that the work the calling forexoan is in want of another gang, 
was of a peculiarly light and pleasant kind, they rush forward in a stream towards the g:ato, 
and so, when I first saw the scene, I could not though only six or eight at most can bo birod 
help imagining myself. But, in reality, th^ la-, out of the hundred or more that are waiting: 
hour is of that hea^y and continuous character there. Again the same mod fight takes place 
that you would fkacy only the -best fed could os in the morning. There is me same jump- 
’ stand it. The work may be diifided into three ing on benches, the same raising of hands;,, 
classes. 1. 'WheeLworki or that which is the same entreaties, and the same failure as 
moved by the muscles of the legs and weight before. It is strange to mark the change that 
of the body; 2, jigger, or winch- work, or that takes place in the manner of the men whom 
which is moved % the mnsdes of the arm* ^tiie foreman has left, Those that have .been 
In each pftbeaethe labourer is stationoiy; but engaged go smiling to their labour. Indeed^ 
in the truck work, which forms the third dass, I myself met on the quay just such a chuckling 
the labourer has to fravel over , a space of gang passing to their work. Those who are 
ground greater or less in proportion to the^ left behind give vent t6 their disappointihent 
distance which the goods have to be removed, in abuse of him whom they had been suppli- 
The wheel-work is performed somewhat on eating and smiling at a few muui(|es befoiv. 

' itre system of the treadwheel,,with the excep- Upon talking with some of the nnsuccessfol 
^on that the force is applied inside instead of ones, they assured mo that the men who bad 
cmtsldd tlie wheel. SVom six to eight men supplanted them had only gained their ends 
ent^ a 'imden cylinder or drum, upon which by bribing the foreman who had engaged 
are ns^ed batteiii^ and the men laying hold of them* This I made a point of inquiring into, 
ropes "commence treading the wheel round, and the depufy-warehousekeeper, of whom I 

" _ . ... 
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sought the information, soon assured me, by 
the production of his book, that he himself 
was tho person who chose > the men^ the 
foreman merely executing his orders: and 
this, indeed, 1 found to be £be custom through* 
out the dock. 

At four o'clock the eight hours'labour ceases, 
and then comes the paying. The names of 
the men arc called out of the muster-book, 
And each man, as he answers to the cry, has 
half-a-crowu given to him. So rapidly is this 
done that, in a quarter of an hour, the Whole 
of the men have had their wages paid them. 
They tlien pour towards the gate. Here two 
constables stand, and as each man passes 
through the wicket, he takes his hat off, and 
is felt from head to foot by the dock-officers 
and attendant: and yet, with all the wont, 
misery, and temptation, the millions of pounds 
of property amid which they work, and the 
thousands of pipes and hogsheads of wines 
and spirits about the docks, I am informed, 
upon the best authority, that there are on an 
average but thirty charges of drunkenness in 
the course of the year, and only eight of dis« 
honesty every month. This may, perhaps, 
arise from the vigilance of the superintend- 
ents; but to see the distressed condition of 
the men who seek and gain employment in 
the Londou Dock, it appears almost incre- 
dible, that out of so vast a body of men, with- 
out means and without oharactor, there should 
be so little vice or crime. There still remains 
one curious circumstance to be added in^n- 
nexion mth the destitution of the dock-la- 
hourox^. Close to the gate by which they are 
obliged to leave, sits on a coping-stone the 
refreshment man, with his two large canvas 
pockets tied in front of him, and ffiled with 
silver and copper, ready to give change to 
those whom ho bos l^ted with their dinner 
that day until they were paid. 

As the men passed slowly on in a double 
iile towards the gate, 1 sat beside the vie- 
tualler, and asked him what constituted the 
general dinner of the labourers. He told me 
that ho supplied them with pea-soup, bread 
and cheese, saveloys, and beer. ** 8ome,” he 
said, *‘had twice as much as others. Some 
had a pennyworth, some had eatables and a 

J )int of beer; others, two pints, and others 
bur, and some spend their whole half-crown 
in eating and drinking.” This gave me a 
more clear insight into the destitution of the 
men who stood there each morning. Many 
of them, it'was clear, came to the gate without 
the means of a day's meal, and, being hired, 
were obliged to go on credit for the veiy food 
they worked upon* What wondmv then, that 
the calling foreman should be often carried 
many yaids away by the struggle and rush of 
the men around him seeking employment ai 
his hands! , One gentleman assured me riiat 
he had been taken off his feet and hurried a 
distance of a quarter of a mile by the eagerness 
of the impatient crowd around him. • , 


Having made myself acquainted with the 
character and amount ofthe labour pci-rormcd, 
I next proceeded to make inquiries into the 
condition of the labourers themselves, and 
thus to learn the average amount of their 
wi^es from so precarious an occupation. For 
thig purpose, hearing that there were several 
cheap lodging-houses.in the neighbourhood, 1 
thought I should be better enabled to arrive 
at an average result by conversing with tho 
inmates of them, and thus endeavouring to 
elicit from them some such statements of 
their earnings at one time and at another, as 
would enable me to judge what was their 
average amount throughout the year. >1 had 
heard the most pathetic accounts from men 
in the waiting-yard; how they had been six 
weeks without a day's hire. I had been told 
of others who had been known to come there 
day after day in the hope of getting sixpence, 
and who lived upon the stray pieces of bread 
given to them m charity by their fellow-la- 
boiilrers. Of one person I was infonned by a 
gentleman who had sought out his history iii 
puf^ sympa^y, from the wreteheduess of the 
man's appearance. The man had once been 
possessed of 5001. a-yeai*, and had squandered 
it all away; and through some act or acts that 
1 do not Ibel myself at liberty to state, had lost 
caste, character, friends, and everything that 
could make life easy to him. From that time 
h^e had sunk and sunk in the world, until, at 
li^t, he had found him, with a lodging-house 
fbr bis dwelling-place, the associate of thieves 
and pickpockets. His only means of living at 
this time was hones and rag-grubbing; and 
for this purpose the man would wandor 
ihropgh the streets at three every morning, to 
see what little bits of old iron, or rag, or reibso 
bone he could find in the roads. Hia prin- 
dpal source of income I am informed, from 
such a source as precludes the possibility of 
doubt, was by picking up the rehise ends of 
cigars, drying them, and selling them at one- 
halfpenny per ounce, as tobacco, to the thieves 
with whom he lodged.* 

However, to arrive at a fair estimate as to 
the character and the earnings of labourers ge- 
nerally, I directed my guide, after the closing 
of the docks, to take me to one of the largest 
lodging-housAs in the neighbourhood. The 
young man who iras with me happened to 
know one of the labourers^who was lodring 
there, and having called him out, X told him 
^e object of mv visit, and requested to be 
allowed' to obtain information from the la- 
bourers assembled within. The^ man as- 
sented, and. directing me.to follow him, he led 
me'through a narrow .passage into a small 
room on the g^pUnd flopTr in which aat^ I 
shpuM thinks at least twenty or thirty of the 
most wretched objects 1 ever behrid. Some 
were shoeless r-r some costless— .-others sliirt- 
lesS; and from.ril these came so rank and 
foul a stench, that X was sickened^with a mo- 
ment's atmosphere. 
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Some of the men were seated in front of a 
table, eating soup oht of yellow basins. As 
they saw me enter, they gathered round me ; 
and I was proceeding to tell them what in- 
formation 1 wished to gather from them, when 
. in swaggered a drunken man, in a white 
canvas suit, who announced himself as the 
landlord of the place, asking whether there 
had been a robbery in the house, that people 
should come in without saying “ with your 
leave ” or “ by your leave.” I explained to him 
that I had mistalcen the person who had in- 
troduced me for the proprietor of the house, 
when ho grew very abusive, and declared I 
should not remain there. Some of the men, 
however, swore'^as lustily that I should; and 
after a time succeeded in pacifying him. 
He then hade me let him hear what I wanted, 
and I again briefly stated the object of my 
visit. I told him I wished to publish the state 
of the dock-labourers in the newspapers, on 
wliich the man burst into an ironical lai}gh, 
and vowed with an oath tliat he knowed me, 

and that the men were a set of b y flat^ to 

be done in that way. “ I know who you are 
well enough,** he shouted. I requested to be 
informed for whom he took me. “ Take you 

for 1 ” he cried ; ** why, for a b y spy I You 

come hero from the Socretory of State, you 
know you do, to see how many men I’ve got 
in the house, and what kind they are.*' This 
caused a great stir among the company, and I 
could see that 1 was mistaken for one of the 
detective police. I was located in so wretched 
a court, and so far removed from the street^ 
with a dead wall opposite, that I knew any 
atrocity might be committed there almost un- 
heard: indeed, the young man who hadj 
brought me to the house had warned me of its 
dangerous character before I went; hut, from 
the kind reception I had met with from other | 
labourers, I had no fear. At last the landlord 
flung the door wide open, and shouted from 
his clenched teeth, **By G — ! if you ain’t 

soon mizzled, I’U crack your b y skull 

open for you!*' And 8(b saying, he prepared 
to make a rush towards me, but was held 
back by the youth who had brought me to the 
place. I felt that it would be dangerous .to 
remain ; and rising, informed t^e man that I 
would not trouble him to proceed to ex- 
tremities. 

It was now so late that I felt it would be 
in^prudent to venture into another such house 
t]^at night; so^ having heard of the case of a 
$ 'y deck-labourer who had formerly been a clerk 
3; iri& Government oiHce, 1 made the best of my 
^ } way to the place where he resided. 

I; He lived in a top back-room in a small 
house, in another dismal court. I was told by 
the woman who answered the door to' mount 
the steep stairs, as she shrieked out to the 
man's w&b to show me a light. I found the 
man seated on the edge of a bed, with six ! 
young children grouped round him. They 
all shoeless, and playing on the bed was 


an infant ^th only a shirt to cover it. The 
room was about 7 feet square, and, with the 
man and his ^fe, there were eight human 
creatures living in it. In the middle of the ' 
apartment, upon a chair, stood a washing-tub 
foaming with fresh suds, and from the white 
crinkled hands of the wife it was plain that I 
had. interrupted her in her washing. On one 
chair, close by, was a heap of dirty linen, and 
on another was flung the newly-washed. There 
was a sauc^an on the handful of Are, and the 
only ornaments on the mantelpiece were two 
flat-irons and a broken shaving-glass. On 
the table at which I took my notes there was 
the bottom of a broken ginger-beer bottle 
filled with soda. The man was without a coat, 
and wore an old tattered and greasy black satin 
waistcoat. Across the ceiling ran strings to ban g 
clothes upon. On my observing to the woman 
that I supposed she dried the clothes in that 
room, she told me that they were obliged to 
do so, and it gave them all colds and bad eyes. 
On the floor was a little bit of matting, and on 
the shelves in the comer one or two plates. 
In answer to my questionings the man told me 
he had been a dock-labourer for five or six 
years. He was in Her Majesty’s StationeiT 
Office. When there he had 130b a-year. Left* 
through accepting a bill of exchange for 871/, 
He was suspended eight years ago, and had pe- 
titioned the Lords of the Treasury, but never 
could get any answer. After that he was out 
for two or three years, going abont doing what 
he Cbuld get, such as writing letters. Then,” 
said the wife, “you went into Mr. Wh^t’s-his- 
name’s shop.” “ Oh, yes,” answered the man, 

‘ “1 had six months’ employment at Camberwell. 

; I had 125. a-week and my board there.” 

Before this they had lived upon their things. 

I He had a good stock of furnituro and clothing 
at that time. The wife* used to go out for a 
day’s work when she could get it. She used 
to go out shelling peas in the pea season — 
washing or charing — anything she could get 
to do. His father was a farmer, well to do. 
He should say the old man was worth a good 
bit of money, and he would have some pro- 
perty at his death. 

Oh, sir,” said the woman, “ we have been 
really very bad off indeed; sometimes with- 
out even food or firing in the depth of winter. 
It is not until recently that we have been to 
say very badly off, because within the last 
four years has been our worst trouble. We 
had a very good house — a seven-roomed 
house in Walworth — and well famished and 
very comfortable. We were in business for 
ourselves before we went there. We were 
grocers, near Oxford-street. We lived there 
at the time when Aldis the pawnbroker’s was 
burnt down. We might have done well if ire 
had not given so much credit.” 

"iVe goi;,” said the husband, “about 00/. 
owing me down there now. It’s quite out 
of character to think of getting it. At Clerk- 
I enwell T got a job at a grocer’s shop. The 
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master was in the Queen’s-bench Prison, and what it was sometimes to go without bread 
the mistress employed me at 12s. a>week until and coals in the depth of winter. Last Christ- 
he went through the Insolvent Debtor’s Court mas two years we did so for the whole day, 
When be passed the Court the business was until the wife came home in the evening and | 
sold, and of course he didn’t want me after brought it might be 6d. or 9d. according how 
that. I've done notlung else but this dock- long she worked. I was looking after them, 
labouring work for this long time. Took to it I Mgfia at home ill. ' I have known us to sit 
first because 1 found there was no chance of several days and not have more than Od. to 
anything else. The character with the bill feed and worm the whole of us for the whole 
tiansaction was very much against mo : so, of the day. We’ll buy holf-a-quartem loaf, 
being unable to obtain employment in a whole- that’ll be 4|d. or sometimes 5d., and then we 
sale house, or anywhere else, I applied to tlie have a penny for coals, that would be pretty 
docks. They requh’e no character at all there, nigh all that we could have for our money. 

I think I may sometimes have had 7 or 8 days Sometimes we get a little oatmeal and moke 
altogether. Then I was out for a fortnight or grueL We had hard work to keep the children 
three weeks perhaps; and then we might get warm at cdl. What with their clothes and 
a day or two again, and on some occasion such what we bad, we did as well as we could. My 
a thing as — well, say July, August, September, children is very contented ; give ’em bread, and 
and October. 1 was in work one year almost they’re as happy as all the world. That’s one 
the whole of those months — three years ago comfort. For instance, to-day we’ve had half- 
I think that was. Then I did not get any- a quartern loaf, and we had a piece left of last 
thing, excepting now and then, not more than night’s after I had come home. I had been 
about three days* work until the next March ; etumiig some money yesterday. We had 2 oz. of 
that was owing to the slack time. The first butter, and.I had this afternoon a quarter of an 
year I might say that I might have been em- oz. f>f tea and a pennyworth of sugar. When I 
ployed about one-third of the time. The was ill I’ve had two or three of the children 
second year I was employed six months. The round me at a time, fretting for want of food, 
third year I was very unfortunate. I was laid That was at the time I was iU. A friend gave 
up for three months with bad eyes and a me half a sovereign to bury my child. The 
quinsey in tlie throat, through working in an parish provided me with a coffin, and it cost 
ice ship. Ivo scarcely had anything to do me about 3«. besides. We didn’t have her 
since then. That is nearly 18 months ago ; taken away from here, not as a parish funeral 
and since then I have had casual employment, exactly. I agreed tliat if he would fetch it, 
perhaps one, and sometimes two days a-\ieek. and let it stand in an open space that he had 
It would average 5«. a-week the whole year, got there, near his shop, until the Saturday, 
Withiif the last few weeks I have, through which was tlie time, I would give the under* 
a friend, applied at a shipping-merchant’s, and taker Ss. to let a,man come with a pall to throw 
within the mouth 1 have had five days' work over the coffin, so that it should not be seen 
with them, and nothing else, except writing a exactly it was a parish funeral. Even the 
letter, which I had 2d. for — that’s all the em- people in tlie house don’t know, not one of 
ployment I've met wilji myself. My wife has them, that it was buried in that way. I .had | 
been at employment for the last three. months, to give Is. Od, for a pair of shoes before I 
she has.,a place she goes to work at. She has coidd follow my child to the grave, and we 
9s. a- week for washing, for charing, and for paid Is. Qd. for rent, all out of the half 
mangling : the party my wife works for has a sovereign. I think there’s some people at the 
mangle, and I go sometimes to help ; for if she docks a great deal worse off than us. I should 
has got 6d. worth of washing to do at home, say there’s men go ^wn there and stand at 
than I go to turn the mangle for an hour in- that gate from 7 to 12, and then they may get 
stead of her, — she’s not strong enough.” • called in and cam Is., and that only for two or 
*• We buy most bread,” said the wife, “ and a three days in the week, after spending the 
bit of firing, and I do^anoge on a Saturday whole of theftr tame there.” 
night to get them a hit of meat for Sunday if I The scenes witnessed at the London Dock 
possibly can ; but what witli the soap, and one were of so painful a description, the struggle 
thing and another, that’s the only day they do for one day’s work — the scramble for twenty- 
get a bit of meat, unless I’vo a bit given me. four hours’ extra-subsistence and extra-life 
As for clothing. I’m sure I can’t get them any were of so tra^c a character, that X was anxious 
unless 1 have that given me, poor little things.” to ^ascertain if possible the exact number of 
“ Yesy but we have managed to get a little individuals in and around the metropolis who 
bread lately,” said the man. ** When bread live by dock labour. I have said that at one 
was a loaf, that was the time when we of the docks alone 1 found that 1823 stomachs 
was worse off. Of course we had the seven would b^ deprived of food by the mere chop- 
children alive then. We buried one only ping of the breeze. It’s an ill wind,” says the 
three montos ago. She was an afflicted little proverb, '’that blows nobody good and until I 
creature for 16 or 17 montliB: it was one came to investigate the condition of the dock- 
person's work to attend to her, and was very labourer I could not have believed it possible 
badly off for a few months then. We've kno^vn that near upon 2000 souls in one place alone 
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lived, chameleon-like, upon the air, or that an 
easterly innd, despite .the wise saw, could 
deprive so many of bread. It is indeed “ a 
nipping and an eager air," That the suste- 
nance of tliousands of families should be as 
dc^le as the very breeze itself; that the 
weathercock should be the index of daily want 
or daily ease to such a vast number of nfin, 
women, and children, was a climax of misery 
and wretchedness that I could not have im- 
agined to exist; ond skwSs that I have wit- 
nessed such scenes of irtfualor, and crime, and 
suflfering, os oppress the mind even to a feeling 
of awe. 

The docks of London are to a superficial 
observer the very focus of metropolitan wealth. 
The cranes creak with the mass of riches. In 
the warehouses are stored goods that are as it 
were ingots of untold gold. Above ond below 
ground you see piles upon piles of treasure 
that the eye cannot compass. The wealth 
appears os boundless as the very sea it has 
U'avcrsed. The brain aches in an attempt to 
comprehend the amount of riches before, 
above, and beneath it. There are acres upon 
acres of treasure, more than enough, one would 
fancy, to stay the cravings of the whole world, 
and yet you have but to visit tlie hovels grouped 
round about all tliis amazing excess of riches 
to witness the same amazing excess of poverty. 
If the incomprehensibility of the wealth rises 
to sublimity, assiuredly the want that co-exists 
with it is equally incomprehensible and equally 
eublinie. Pass from the quay and warehouses 
to the courts and alleys that surround them, 
and tlfe mind is as bewildered with the desti- 
tution of the ouo place as it is with the super- 
abundance of the other, ' Many come to see 
the riches, hut few the poverty, abounding in 
absolute masses round the for-fomed port of 
London. 

According to the official returns, there be- 
longed to this poit on the dlst of December, 
184'^, veiy nearly 3000 ships, of the aggregate 
burden of 600,000 tons. Besides that there 
were 230 steamers, of 50,000 tons burden ; and 
the crews of the entire* number of ships and 
steamers amounted to 35,000 men and boys. 
The number of British and foreign ships that 
entered the port of London during the same 
year was 0400 and odd, whose ^capacity was 
upwards of a million and a quarter of tons, 
and the gross amount of customs duly coL 
leeted upon their cargoes was very nearly 
12,000/. of money. So vast on amount of 
shipping and commerce, it has been truly said, 
was never concentrated in any other single 
port. I 

Now, against tiiis we must set the amount | 
of misery that co-exists with it We have j 
shown that the mass of men dependent for 
their bread upon the business of only one of 
the docks are, by the shifting of the breeze, 
occasionally deprived in one day of no less 
than 220/., the labourers at the London Dock 
coming as a body near upon 400/. to-day, and 


to-morrow scarcely 150/. These docks, how- 
ever, are but one of six similar establishments 
— three being on the north and three on tho 
south side of the Thames — and all employing 
a greater or less number of hands, equally 
dependent upon the winds for their subsis- 
tence. Deducting, then, the highest from the 
lowest number of labourers engaged at the 
London Dock — the extremes according to 
tlie books are under 600 and over 3000 — we 
have as many as 2500 individuals deprived of 
a day’s work and a living by the prevalence of 
an easterly wind; and calculating that the 
same effect takes place at tho other docks-— 
the Bast and West India for instance, St. 
Katherine’s, Commercial, Grand Surrey, and 
East Country, to a greater or less extent, and 
tliat the hands employed to load and unload 
the vessels entering nnd quitting all tiieso 
places are only four times more than those re- 
quired at the London Dock, we have, as many 
as 12,000 individuals or families whose daily 
bread is as fickle as the wind itself; whose 
wages, in fact, ore one day collectively as much 
as 1500/. and the next as low as 500/., so that 
8000 men are frequently thrown out of employ, 
while the earnings of the class to day amount 
to 1000/. less tlian they did yesterday. 

It would be curious to take an average 
number of days that easterly "winds lu’evail in 
London throughout the year, and so amvo at 
an estimate of the exact time that the above 
8000 men ore unemployed in the course of 
twelve months. This would give us some 
idea^of tlie amount of their average weekly 
earnings. By the labourers themselves I am 
assured that, taking one week with another, 
they do not gain 5s. weekly throughout tho 
year. I have made a point of visiting and in- 
terrogating a loi'ge number of tliem, in order 
to obtain some definite information respecting 
the extent of their incon^, and have found in 
only one instance an account kept of the 
individual earnings. In that ease the wages 
averaged witliin a fraction of 13s. per week, 
the total sum gained since tho beginning of 
the yeoT being 25/. odd. I should state, how- 
ever, that the man earning thus much was 
pointed'out to me as one of the most provi- 
deflt of the casual labourers, and one, moreover, 
who is generally employed. “ If it is possible 
to get work, he’ll have it,” was said of him ; 
“ there’s not a lazy bone in his skin.” Be- 
sides this he had done a considerable 
quantity of piece-work, so that altogether 
&e man’s earnings might be taken as the 
vexy extreme made by the best kind of “ extra 
hands," 

The man himself gives the following ex- 
planation as to the state of the labour-market 
at the London Dock. “ He has had a good 
turn of work,” he says, since he has been there. 
“ Some don't get half what he docs. He’s not 
always employed, excepting when the business 
is in anyway brisk, but when a kind of a slack 
comes the recommended men get the prefer 
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once of the work, and the extras have nothing of the second day's work. He's paid off every 
to do. This is tlie best smnner ho has had night, and can’t say whether or not they 11 
since he has been in London. Has had a good want him on the morrow.” The account of his 
bit of piece-work. Obliged to live as he does wages was written in pencil on the cover of an 
because he can’t depend^on work. Isn’t certain old memorandum-book, and ran as follows : 

d. £» dt 


Earned by day-work from Ist Jan. to Ist 
Aug. 1849 • • • . . 

By piece-work in August • . • 

By day work from 1st Sept to 1st OcL 

Total • * • 

If, then, 13s. he the average amount of 
weekly earnings by the most provident, in- 
dustrious, and fortunate of the casual labourers 
at the docks — and that at the best season — 
it* may bo safely asserted that the lowest grade 
of workmen there do not gain more than 5s. 
per week throughout the year. It should be 
remembered that the man himself says “ some 
don't get half what he does,” and from a multi- 
plicity of inquiries that I have made upon the 
subject this appears to bo about the truth. 
Moreover, we should bear in mind that the 
avernge weekly wages of the dock-labourer, 
miserable as they are, are rendered even more 
wretched by the uncertain character of the 
work on whi ch they depend. Were the income 
of the casual labourer at the docks 5s. per 
week from one year’s end to another the work- 
man would know exactly how much he had to 
subsist upon, and might therefore be expected 
to display some little providence and temper- 
ance in the expenditure of his wages. But 
wheft the means of subsistence occasionally 
rise to iris, a-week, and occasionally sink to 
nothing, it is absurd to look for prudence, 
economy, or moderation. Kcgularity of habits 
arc incompatible with irregularity of income ; 
indeed, the very conditions necessary for the 
formation of any haSit whatsoever are, that the 
act or thing to which we are to become habi- 
tuated should be repeated at frequent and re- 
gular intervals. It is a moral impossibility 
that the class of labourers who ore only occa- 
sionally employed should be either generally 
industrious or temperate — both industry and 
temperance being habits produced by .con- 
Btancy of employment and uniformity of in- 
come. Hence, where the greatest fluctuation 
occurs in the labour, there, of course, will be 
the greatest idleness and improvidence ; where 
the greatest want generally is, there we shall 
And the greatest occasional excess ; where from 
the uncertainty of the occupation prudence is 
most needed, there, strange to say, we shall 
meet with the highest imprudence of all. 
** Previous to the formation of a canal in the 
north of Ireland,” says Mr. Porter, in “ The Pro- 
gress of the Nation,” *• the men were improve 
dent even to recklessness. Such work as they 
got -before came at uncertain intervals, the 
wages insufficient for the comfortable suste- 
nance of their families were wasted at the whis- 
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key-shop, and the men appeared fb be sunk in 

a state of hopeless degradation. From the mo- 
ment, however, that work was offei’ed to them 
which was constant in its nature and certain in 
its duration,.men who before had been idle and 
dissolute were converted into sober, hard-work- 
ing labourers, and proved themselves kind and 
careful husbands and fathers ; and it is said 
that, notwithstanding the distribution of several 
iiundred pounds weekly in wages, the whole of 
which must be considered as so much ad- 
ditional money placed in their hands, the con - 
sumption of whisky was absolutely and per- 
manently diminished in the district. Indeed 
it is a fact worthy of notice, as illustrative of 
the tendency of the times of pressure, and con- 
sequently of deficient and uncertain employ- 
ment, to increase spirit- drinking, that whilst 
•in the year 1836 -—a year of the greatest pros- 
perity — the tax on British spirits amounted 
only to 2,390,000/. ; yet, under the privations 
of 1841, the English poorer classes^paid no 
less than 2,600,000/. in taxes upon the liquor 
they consumed — thus spending upwards of 
200,000/. more in drink at a time when they 
were less able to afford it, and so proving that 
a fiuctuation in the income of the working- 
classes is nlmoBt invariably attended with an 
excess of improvidence in the expenditure. 
Moreover, with reference to the dock-labourers, 
wo have been informed, upon imquestionablo 
authority, that some years bock there wero 
near upon 220 ships waiting to bo discharged 
in one dock alone ; and such was the pressure 
of business then, that it became necessaiy to 
obtain leave of Her Majesty’s Customs to in- 
crease the usual time of daily labour from 
eight to tilblve hoims. The men employed, 
therefore, earned 50 per ceut more than they 
were in the habit of doing at the briskest 
times; but so far from the extra amount of 
wages being devoted to increase tho comforts 
of their homes, it was principally spent in 
public-houses. The riot and confusion thus 
created in the neighbourhood were such as 
had never been known before, and indeed were 
so general among the workmen, that every re- 
spectable person in tbe immediate vicinity ex- 
pressed a hope that such a thing as “ overtime ” 
would never occur again. 

It may then be safely asserted, that though 
the wages of the casual labourer at the docks 
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average 6g. per week, still the weekly earnings 
are of so precarious and variable a nature, 
that when the time of the men is fiiUy em- 
ployed, the money which is gained over and 
above the amount absolutely required for sub- 
sistence is almost sure to be spent in intem- 
perance, and that when there is little or no 
demand for their work, and their^ gains a^ 
consequently insufficient for the satisfaction of 
their appetites, they and those who depend 
upon their labour for their food must at least 
wont, if not starve. Xhe improvidence of the 
casii^ dock-labourer is duo, therefore, not to 
any particular malformation of his moral con- 
stitution, but to the precarious charact^ of 
his calling. His vices are the vices of ordinary 
hum an nature. Ninety-nine in every hundred 
similarly circumstanced would commit similar 
enormities. If the very winds could whistle 
away the food and firing of wife and children, 
I doubt much whether, after a week's or a 
month’s privation, we should many of us be 
able to prevent ourselves from falling into the 
V617 some excesses. ' 

It is consoling to moralise ia our easy 
chairs, after a good dinner, and to assure our- 
selves that we should do differently. Self- 
denial is not very difficult when our stomachs 
ore full and our backs are warm ; hut let us 
live a month of hunger and cold, and assuredly 
wo should be as self-indulgent as they. 

1 havo devoted some time to the investi- 
gation of tho state of the casual labourers at 
the other docks, and shall now proceed to set 
forth the result of my inquiries. 

The West iNDia Docks. 

The West India Docks are about a mile and 
a-half from the London Docks. The entire 
ground that they cover is 295 acres, so that they 
are nearly three times larger than the London; 
Docks, and more than twelve times more ex- 
tensive than those of St. Katherine’s, Hence 
they are the most capacious of all the great 
warehousing establishments in tho port of 
London. The export dock is about 870 yards, 
or very nearly half-a-mile in length by 135 
ysrds in width ; its area, therefore, is about 25 
acres. The import dock is the same length as 
the export dock, and 160 yards wide. 'l!he 
south dock, which is appropriate both to im- 
port and export vessels, is 1,183 yards, or up- 
wards of two-thirds of a inile long, with an 
entiimce to the river at each end; both the 
locks, as well as that into the Dlackwall basin, 
being forty feet wide, and large enough to 
admit ships of 1,200 tons burden. The ware- 
houses for imported goods are on the four 
quays of the import d(^. They are well con- 
trived and of great extent, being calculated to 
contain 180^000 tons of merchandise; and 
^re has been at one time on the quays, and 
in tho sheds, vaults, and warehouses, colonial 
produce worth 20,000,000/. sterling. The East 
India Docks are likewise the property of the 


West India Dock Company, having been pur- 
chased by them of the East India Company at 
the time of the opening of the trade to India. 
The import dock hero has an area of 18 acres, 
and the export dock about 0 acres. The depth 
of water in these docks is greater, and they 
can consequently accommodate ships of greater 
biurden ^an any other establishment on the 
liver. 'The capital of both establishments, or 
of the’ united company, amounts to upwards of 
2,000,000 of money. The West India import 
dock con accommodate 300 ships, and the export 
dock 200 sUps of 300 tons each ; and the East 
India import dock 84 ships, and the export 
dock 40 ships, of 800 tons each. The number 
of ships that entered the West India Dock to 
load and unload last year was 3008, and the 
number that entered the East India Dock 208. 
1 owe the above information, as well as that 
which follows, to the kindness of the secretary 
and superintendent of the docks in question. 
To the politeness and intelligence of the latter 
gentleman I am specially indebted. Indeed 
his readiness to afford mo all the assistance 
that lay in his power, as well as his courtesy 
and gentlemanly demeanour, formed a marked 
contrast to that of the deputy-superintendent of 
the London Docks, the one appearing os anx- 
ious for the welfare and comfort of tho labour- 
ing men as the other seemed indifferent to it. 

The transition from the London to the 
, West India Docks is of a very peculiar cha- 
racter. The labourers at the latter place seem 
to be more civilised. The scrambling and 
6cufi(ing for the day’s hire, which is the strik- 
ing feature of the one establishment, is scarcely 
distinguishable at the other. It is tru^.thero 
is the same crowd of labourers in quest of a 
day’s work, but the struggle to obtain it is 
neither so fierce nor so disorderly in its cha- 
racter. And yet, here the casual labourers aro 
men from whom no character is demanded as 
well as there. The amdunt of wages for the 
summer months is the same as at the London 
Docks. Unlike the London Docks, however, 
no reduction is made at the East and West 
India Docks during the winter. 

The labour is as precarious at one establish- 
ment as at the other. The greatest number of 
haiids employed for any one day at the East 
and West India Docks in the course of last 
year was nearly 4000, and the smallest number 
about 1300. The lowest number of ships that 
entered the docks during any one week in the 
present year was 28, and the highest number 
209, being a difference of 181 vessels, of an 
average burden of 300 tons each. The positive 
mnount of variation, however, which occurred 
in the labour during the briskest and slackest 
weeks of last year was a difference of upwards 
of 2500 in the number of extra workmen em- 
ployed, and of about 2000/. in the amount of 
wages paid for the six days’ labour. 1 have 
been favoured with a return of the number of 
vessels that entered the East and West India 
Docks for each week in the piusent year, and 
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I subjoin a statement of the number amving 
in each of the first fourteen of those weeks. 
In the 1st week of all there were 86, the Jid 
47, the 8cl 43, the 4th 48, the 6th 28, the 6th 
49, the 7th 40, the 8th 87, the 0th 42, the 10th 
47, the 11th 42,. the 12th 131, the 13th 209, 
and the 14th 83. Hence it appears, that in 
the Second week the number of ships coming 
into dock decreased nearly one-he^; in ihe^ 
fifth week they were again diminished in a^ 
like proportion, while in the sixth week they 
were increased in a similar ratio; in the 
twelfth week they were more than three times 
what they were in the eleventh, in the thir- 
teenth the number was half as much again as 
it was in the twelfth, and in the fourteenth it 
was down below half the number of the thir- 
teenth, so that it is dear that the subsistenco 
derived from dock labour must be of the most 
fickle and doubtful kind. 

The St. Eatbebins's Hock. 

Nor are the returns ft'omSt. Katherine's Hock 
of a more cb cerful character. Here it should be 
observed that no labourer is employed without 
a previous recommendation ; and, indeed, it is 
curious to notice the difference in the appear- 
ance of the men applying for work at this 
establishment. They not only have a more 
decent look, but seem to be better behaved 
than any other dock-labourers I have yet seen. 
The “ ticket” system is here adopted— that is to 
say, the plan of allowing only such persons to 
labour within tho docks as have been satis- 
factorily recommended to the company, and 
fumiBlicd with a ticket by them in retiTmJL thia 
tiej^et system, says the statement which has 
hoen kindly drawn up emressly for me by t& 
superintendent of the docks, may be worth 
notice, at a time when such^fforts are making 
to improve the condition of the labourers. 
Tt gives an identity and locus standi to the 
men which casual* labourers cannot otherwise 
possess, it connects them with the various 
grades of officers under whose eyes they labour, 
prevents favouritism, and leads to their quali- 
fications being noted and recorded. It also 
holds before them a reward for activity, in- 
telligence, and good conduct; because the 
vacancies in the^list of preferable labourers, 
which occur during the year, are invSriably 
filled in the succeeding January by selecting, 
upon strict inquiry, the best of the extra-ticket 
labourers, the vacancies among tho permanent 
men being supplied in like manner from the 
list of preferable labourers,- while from tho 
permanent men are appoint^ the subordinate 
ojfieers, as markers, samplers, 

Let us, however, before entering into a de- 
scription of the class and number of labourers 
employed at St. Katherine's give a brief descrip- 
tion of the docks themselves. The lofty walls, 
which constitute it in the language of the 
Custom-house a place of special security, en- 
close on area of 23 acres, of which 11 are 
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water, capable of accommodating 120 ship^, 
besides barges and ether craft; cargoes are 
raised into the warehouses out of the hold of 
a ship, vrithout the goods being deposited on 
the quay. The cargoes can bo raised out of 
the ship's hold into the warehouses of St. 
Katherine’s in one-fifth of the usual time. 
Before Bie existence of docks, a month or six • 
weeks wos token up in discharging the cargo 
of an East-Indiamon of from 800 to 1200 tons 
burden, while 8 days wore necessary in the 
summer and 14 in the winter to unload a ship 
of 830 tons. At St. Katherine’s, however, the 
average time now occupied in discharging a 
ship of 230 tons is twelve hours, and one of 
300 tons two or three days, the goods being 
placed at the same tune in the warehouse: 
there have been occasions when even greater 
despatch has been used, and a cargo of 1100 
casks of tallow, averaging from 9 to 10 cwt. 
each, has been discharged in seven hours. 
This would have been considered little short 
of a miracle on the legal quays less than fifty 
years ago. In 1841,. about 1000 vessels and 
»1 0,000 lighters were accommodated at St. 
Katherine’s Hock. The capital expended by 
, , tlie dock company exceeds 2,000,000 of money. 

The business of this establishment is carried 
on by 33 officers, 103 dlerks and apprentices, 
135 markers, samplers, and foremen, 250 per- 
manent labourers, 150 preferable ticket-la- 
bourers, proportioned to the amount of work 
to be done. . The average number of labourers 
employed, permanent, preferable, and exU’as, 
is 1096 ; the highest number employed on any 
one day last year was 1713, and tho lowest 
number 513, so that the extreme fluctuation 
in tho labour appears to be very nearly^200 
hands. Tho lowest sum of money that was 
paid in 1848 for the day’s work of tho entiro 
body of labourers employed was 04/. 75. 6d,, 
and the. highest sum 214/. 25. 6d., being a 
difference of very neaiiy 130/. in one day, or 
900/. in the course, of the week. The average 
number 'of snips that enter the dock every 
week is 17, the highest number that entered 
tn any one week last year was 30, and 
the lowest 3, being a difference of 31. As- 
suming these to have been of an average bur- 
den of 300 tons, and that every such vessel 
would require 100 labourers to discharge its 
cargo in three days, then 1300 extra liands 
ought to 4iave been engaged to discharge the 
cai^^s of tho entire number in a week. This, 
it will be observed) is very nearly equal to the 
highest number of the labourers employed by 
the company in the year 1848. 

The remaining docks are the Commercial 
Hocks and timber ponds, the Orand Surrey 
.Canal Hock at Rotherhithe, and the East 
Countiy.Hock. The Commercial Hocks occupy 
an area of about 49 acres, of which four-fifths 
are water. There is accommodation for 330 
ships, and in the warehouses for 50,000 tons of 
merchandise. They are appropriated to vessels 
engaged in the European timber and com 
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trades, and the surrounding warehouses are 
used chiefly as granaries — the timber remain- 
ing afloat in the look until it is conveyed to 
the yard of the wholesale dealer and builder. 
The Surrey Dock is merely an entrance basin 
to a canal, and can accommodate j)00 vessels. 
The East Gountiy Dock, which adjoins the 
Commercial Docks on the South, is capable of 
receiving 28 timber-ships. It has an area of< ^ 
6^ acres, and warehouse-room for 3700 tons. 

In addition to these there is the Regent's 
Canal Dock, between Shadwell and Limehonse, 
and though it is a place for bonding timber 
. and deals only, it nevertheless affords great ac- 
commodation to the trade of the port by with- 
drawing shipping from the river. 

The number of labourers, casual and per- 
manent, employed at these various establish- 
ments is so limited, that, taken altogether, the 
fluctuations occurring at their briskest and 
slackest periods may be reckoned as equal to 
that of St. Katherine's. Hence the account of 
the variation in the total number of hands em- 
ployed, and the sum of money paid as wages 
to them, by the different dock companies, whexf 
the business is brisk or slack, may he stated 
as follows • < 

At the London Dock tho dif- \ 
fcrence between the ^eatest | 2000 hands 
and smallest number is • ) 

At the h]ast and West India Dock 2500 „ 

At the St. Katherine's Dock , 1200 „ 

At the remaining docks say . « 1300 » 

Total number of dock labourers 
thrown out of employ by the 
provoleflce of easterly winds 

Tho difference between the highest] £. 
and lowest amount of wages paid > 1500 
at the London Dock is . . ) 

At the East and West India Dock • 1375 
At tho St. Katherine Dock • , • 300 

At the remaining docks « « . 075 

'i65250 

From the above statement then it aj^pears, ; 
that by the previdence of an easterly wnd no 
less than 7000 out of the aggregate number of 
persons living by dock labour may be deprived- 
of their regular income, and the entire body 
nay have as much as 52502. a week abstracted 
' from the amount of their collective earnings, 
at a period of active employment. But the 
number of individuals who depend upon the 
quantity of shipping entering the port of Lou- 
don for their daily subsistence is far beyond 
this amount. Indeed we are assured .by a 
gentleman filling a high situation in St. ICa- 
: '&erinc’B Dock, and who, from his sympathy 
; / With tho labouring poor, has evidentiy given 
r slight attention to the subject, that taking 
! iflto consideration the number of wharf-la- 
.. dock-labourers, lightermen, riggers 

. .and lumpers, shipwrights, eaulkem, ships' 



carpenters, anchor-smiths, corn-porters, fruit I 
and coal-meters, and indeed all the multi- 
farious arts and callings connected with ship, 
ping, there are no less than from 2500 to 30,000 j 
individuals who are thrown > wholly out of | 
employ by a long continuance of easterly I 
windp. Estimating then the gains of this 
large body of individuals at 2s. 6d. per day, or 
Ids. per week, when fully employed, we shall I 
find that the loss to those who depend upon 
tho London shipping for their subsistence i 
amounts to 20,0002. per week, and, considering | 
that such winds are often known to prevail for 
a f]prtnight to throe weeks at a time, it follows 
that the entire loss to this large class will 
amount to from 40,0002. to 60,0002. within a 
month, — an amount of privaUou to the labour- 
ing poor which it is positively awful to con- 
template. Nor is this the only evil connected 
with an enduring easterly wind. Directly a 
change takes place a glut of vessels enters the 
metropolitan port, and labourers flock from all i 
quarters; indeed they flock from every pari j 
where the workmen exist in a greater quantity i 
than the work. From 600 to 800 vessels fre- 
quently arrive at one time in London after thu 
duration of a contrary wind^ and then such is 
the demand for workmen, and so great tlie 
press of business, owing to the rivalry among i 
merchants, and the desire of>'eacb owner to 
have his cargo the first in tlie market, that a 
suflicient number of hands is scarcely to be 
found. Hundreds of extra labourers, who can 
find labour nowhere else, are thus led to seek 
work in the docks. But, to use the words of our 
informapt, two. or three weeks are sufficient to i 
break the neck of on ordinary glut, and then 
the vast amount of extra bonds that the extesa | 
of business has brought to the neighbourhood 
are thrown out of employment, and left to in- | 
crease either the vagabondism of the neigh- 
bourhood or to swell the number of paupers 
and heighten the rates of the ac^acent parishes^ 

Cheap Lodqikg-Hottses. 

I HOW come to the class of cheap lodging- 
houses usually frequented by the casual labour- I 
era at the docks. It will be remepibered, per- j 
haps, that 1 described one ^ these places, as 
well 03 the kind of characters to be found 
there. Since then I have directed my attention 
particularly to this subject; not because it 
came first in order acoording to the course of 
investigation I had marked out for myself, hut 
because it presented so many peculiar features 
that I thought it better, even at the risk of 
being unmethodic^, to avail myself of tho 
channels of information opened to me rather 
than defer the matter to its proper ^lace, and 
80 lose the freshness of the impression it had 
made upon my mind. 

On my first visit, the want and misery that 
I saw were such, that; in consulting with the 
gentleman who led me to the spot, it was 
arranged that a dinner should be given on the 
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ff)lloTving Sunday to all those who wore present 
on the evening of my first interview ; and, ac- 
cordingly, enough beef, potatoes, and materials 
for a suet-pudding, were sent in from the 
neighbouring market to feed them every one. 
I parted with my guide, arranging to be with 
him the next Sunday at half>past one. We 
met at the time appointed, and set out on our 
way to the cheap lodging-house. The streets 
wore alive with sailoxs, and bonnotless and 
capless women. The Jews' shops and public- 
houses were all open, and parties of “jolly 
tars ’* reeled past us, singing and bawling on 
their way. Had it not been that^here and 
tlicro a stray shop was closed, it would have 
been impossible to have guessed it was Sunday. 
We dived down a narrow court, at the entrance 
of which lolled Irish labourers smoking short 
pipes. Across the court hung lines, from 
which dangled dirty-white clothes to dry ; and 
as we walked on, ragged, unwashed, shoeless 
children scampered past us, chasing one 
another. At length we reached a large open 
yard. In the centre of it stood several empty 
costermongers' trucks and tumed-up cai*ts, 
with their shafts high in the air. At the 
bottom of these lay two young girls huddled 
together, asleep. Their bare heads told their 
mode of life, wh^ it was evident, from their 
muddy Adelaide Wots, that they had walked 
the streets all night. My companion tried to 
see if he knew them, but they slept too soundly 
to be roused by gentle means. We passed on, 
and a few paces further on there sat grouped 
on a door-step four women, of the same cha- 
racter as the last two. One had her«head 
covered up in an old brown shawl, and was 
sleepiifg in the lap of the one next to her. 
The other two were eating walnuts ; and a 
coarse-featured man in knee-breeches and 
ankle-jacks " was stretched on the ground 
close beside them. 

At length we reached tlio lodging-house. 
It was night when 1 had first visited the place, 
and ail now was new to me. The entrance 
was through a pair of large green gates, which 
gave it somewhat the appearance of a stable- 
yard. Over the kitchen door there hung a 
clothes-line, on which were a wet shirt and a 
pair of ragged canvas trousers, brown with tar. 
Entering the kitchen, we found it so fulk of 
smoke that the sun's rays, which shot slanting 
down through a broken tile in tlie roof, looked 
like a shaft of li ght cut through the fog. The flue 
of the chimney stood out from the bare brick 
wall like a buttress, and was black all the way 
up with the smoke ; the beams, which hung 
down from the roof^ and ran from wall to wall, 
were of the same colour ; and in tlie centre, to 
light the room, was a rude iron gas-pipe, such 
as are used at night when the streets are turned 
up. The floor was unhoarded, and a wooden 
seat projected from the wall all rotmd the 
room. In front of this was ranged a series of 
tables, on which lolled dozing men. A number 
of the inmates were grouped around the fire ; 


some kneeling toasting herrings, of which the 
place smelt strongly; others, witliout shirts, 
seated on the grounds close beside it for 
warmth ; and others diying the ends of cigars 
they had picked up in the streets. As wo 
entered the men rose, and never was so motley 
and BO ragged an assemblage seen. Their 
hair was matted like flocks of wool, and their 
ehjfis were ^my with their unshorn beards. 
Some were in itirty smock-frocks : others in 
old red plush waistcoats, with long sleeves. 
One was dressed in an old shooting-jacket, 
with large wooden buttons ; a second in a bluo 
flannel sailor’s shirt ; and a third, a mere boy, 
wore a long camlet coat reaching to his heels, 
and with the ends of tht sleeves hanging over 
his hands. The features of the lodgers wore 
every kind of expression: one lad was posi- 
tively handsome, and there was a frankness in 
his face and a straightforward look in his eye 
that strongly impressed me with a scns(5 of 
his honesty, even although I was assured he 
was a confirmed pickpocket. The young thief 
who had brought back the ll^d. change out 
of I9ie shilling that had been entrusted to him 
on the preceding evening, was far from pre- 
possessing, now tliat I could see him better. 
His cheek-bones were high, while bis hair, cut 
close on the top, with a valance of locks, as it 
were, left hanging in front, mode me look 
upon him with no slight suspicion. On the 
form at tlie end of the kitchen was one whose 
squalor and wretchedness produced a feeling 
approaching to awo. His eyes were sunk deep 
in his head, his cheeks were drawn in, and his 
nostrils pinched with evident want, while his 
dark stubbly beard gave a grimnessato his 
appearance that was almost demoniac; and 
yet there was a patience in bis look that was 
almost pitiable. His clothes were black and 
shiny at Cveiy fold with grease, and his coarse 
shirt was so brown with long wearing, that it 
was only with close inspection you could see 
that it had once been a checked one: on his 
feet he had a pair of lady’s side-laced boots, 
the toes of which had been cut off so that he 
might get them on. I never beheld so gaunt 
a picture of &mine. To this day the figure of 
the man haunts me. 

The dinner had been provided for thirty, 
but the news of the treat had spread, and 
there was a muster of fifty. We hardly knew 
how to act® It was, however, left to those 
whose names had been taken down as being 
present on the previous evening to say what 
should be done; and the answer from one 
and all was that ^e new-comers were to sbare 
the feast with them. The dinner was then 
half-portionq|l out in an adjoining outhouse 
into twenty-five platefuls — the entire stock of 
crockery belonging to the establishment num- 
bering no more — and afterwards handed into 
the kitchen through a small window to each 
party, as his name was called out. As he 
hurried >to the seat behind the bare table, he 
commenced tearing the meat asunder with his 
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fingers, for knives and forks were unknown 
there. Some, it is true, used bits of wood like 
Skewers, but seemed almost like affecta- 
tion in such a place ; others sat on the ground 
witli the plate of meat and j^udding on their 
laps; while the beggar-boy, immediately on 
receiving his portion, danced along the room, 
whirling the plate round on his mumb os he 
went, and then, dipping his nose in the plate, 
seized a potato in his mouth. I must confess 
the sight of the hungry crowd gnawing their 
food was far firom pleasant to contemplate ; 
so, while the dinner was being discussed, I j 
sought to learn from those who remained to ; 
be helped, huw tlieyjiad fallen to so degraded 
a state. A sailor lad assured me he had been 
robbed of his mariner’s ticket ; that he could 
not procure another under 13«. ; and not having 
as many pence, he was' unable to obtain ano-^ 
thcr ship. What could ho do? he said. He 
knew no trade : he could only get employment | 
occasionally as a labourer at the docks ; and | 
this was so seldom, that if it had not been for | 
the few things he had, he must have stjirved 
outright. The good-looking youth I have 
1 before spoken of wanted but 3/. 10a. to get 
back to America. He had worked his passage 
over here; had fallen into had company; been 
imprisoned three times for picking pockets; 
and was heartily weaned of hia present course. 
Ho could get no work. In America be would 
be happy, and among his friends again. I 
spoke to the gentleman who had brought me 
to the spot, and who knew, them all well. 
His answers, however, gavo me little hope. 
The boy, whose face seemed beaming with 
innalib frankness and honesty, had been ap- 
prenticed by him to a shoe-stitcher. But, no! 
he preferred vagrancy to work. I could have 
sworn he was a trustworthy lad, and shall 
never believe in ** looks" again. 

The dinner finished, I told the men assem- 
bled there that I should come some evening 
in the course of the week, and endeavour to 
ascertain from them some definite information 
concerning the persons usually frequenting 
such houses as theirs. On our way home, my 
friend recognised, amcmg the femmes we had 
before seen huddled on the step outside the 
lodging-house, a young woman whom ho had 
striven to get back to her parents. Her 
father had been written to, anA would gladly 
receive her. Again the girl was exhorted to 
leave her present companions and return 
home. The tears streamed from her eyes at 
mention of her mother’s name ; hut she would 
not stir. Her excuse was, that she had no 
clothes proper to go in. Her father and mo- 
ther were veiy respectable, she* said, and she 
could not go back to them as she was. It was 
evident, by her langna^e^ she had at least 
been well educated. She would not listen, 
however, to my friend's exhortations ; so, see- 
ing that his entreaties were wasted upon her, 
we left her, and wended our way hofiie. 

Knowing that this lodging-house might be 


taken as a fair sample of the class now a- 1 
bounding in London, and, moreover, having ] 
been informed by those who had made the r 
subject their peculiar study, that the characters ; 
generally congregated there constituted a fair ] 
average of the calUngs and habits of those who 
resort to the low lodging-houses of London, I 
was determined to avail myself of the acquaint- 
ances I made in this quarter, in order to arrive 
at gome more definite information upon those ! 
places than hod yet been made 'public. The 
only positive knowledge the public have hitherto 
had of the people assembling in .the cheap 
lodging-houses of London is derived chiefly . 
£ix)m the Report of the Constabulary Commis- 
sioners, and. partly from the Report upon Va- ' 
grancy. But this information, liaving been 
procured through others, was so faulty, that • 
having now obtained the privilege of personal 
inspection and communication, I was desirous . 
of turning it to good accouht. Consequently ' 
I gave notice that I wished all that had dined 
there on last Sunday to attend me yesterday 
evening, so that I might obtain from them 
generally an account of their past and present 
career. 1 found them all ready to meet me, 
and 1 was assured that, by adopting certain 
precautions, 1 should be in a fair way to pro- 
cure information upon subject of the 
cheap lodging-houses of fKdon that few have 
the means of getting. However, so as to be 
able to check the one account with another, I 
put myself in communication with a person 
who had lived for upwards of four months in the 
house. ^ Strange to say, he was a man of good 
education and superior attainments^furthcr 
than this I am not at liberty to state, I deal 
with the class of houses, and not with any par- 
ticular house, be it understood. i 

^ The lodging-house to which I more par- 
Ucularly allude makes up as many as 84 | 

“ bunks," or beds, for which M. per night is 
charged. For this sum the parties lodging 
there for the night are entitled to the use of 
the kitchen for the following day. In this a 
fire is kept all day long, at which they are 
allowed to cook their food. The kitchen opens 
at 5 in the morning, and closes at about 11 at 
night, alter which hour no fresh lodger is ' 
taken in, and all those who slept in the house 
the night before, but who have not sufficient 
money to pay for their bed at that time, are 
turned out. Strangers who arrive in the 
course of the day must procure a tin ticket,' 
by paying 2d, at the wicket in the office, pre- 
viously to being allowed to enter the kitchen. 
The kitchen is about 40 feet long by about 40 
wide. The “bunks" are each about 7 feet 
long, and 1 foot 10 inches wide, and the grating 
on which the straw mattrass is placed is about 
12 inches from the ground. The wooden 
partitions between the “ bunks" are about 4 fret 
high. The coverings are a leather or a rug, 
but leathers arc generally preferred. Of these 
“bunks" there are five rows, of about 24 
deep; two rows being placed head to head. 
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with a gangway between each of such two 
rows, and the other row against the wall. 
The average number of persons sleeping in 
this house of a night is CO. Of these there < 
are generally about 30 pickpockets, 10 street- 
beggars, a few infirm old people who subsist 
occasionally upon parish relief and occasionally 
upon charity, 10 or 15 dock-labourers, about 
tlie same number of low and precarious callings, 
such as the neighbourhood afibrds, and a few 
persons who have been in good circumstances, 
but who have been reduced from a variety of 
causes. At one time there were as mmy as 0 
persons lodging in tliis house who subsisted by 
picking up dogs’ dung out of the streets, getting 
about 5s. for every basketful. The earnings 
of one of these men were known to average Cs. 
per week. There are generally lodging in 
the house a few bone-grubbers, who pick up 
bones, rags, iron, &c., out of the streets. Their 
average eaniings are about Is. per day. There 
ai'e several mud -larks, or youths who go down 
to the water-side when the tide is out, to see 
whether any article of value has been left 
upon the bank of the river. The person sup- 
plying this information to me, who was for 
some time resident in the house, has seen 
brought home by Hlese persons a drum of figs 
at one time, and a Dutch cheese at another. 
These were sold in small lots or slices to tho 
other lodgers. 

Tho pickpockets generally lodging in tho 
house consist of handkerchief-stealers, shop- 
lillers — including those who rob tlie till as 
well as steal articles from the doors of shops. 
Legs and breasts of mutton are frequently 
brought in by this class of persons. There 
ore seldom any housebreakers lodging in such 
places, because they require a room of their 
own, and mostly live with prostitutes. Besides 
pickpockets, there are qlso lodging in the house 
speculatoi's in stolen goods. These may he 
dock-labourers or Billingsgate porters, having 
a few shillings in their pockets. With these 
they purchase the booty of the juvenile thieves. 

have known," says my informant, *Hhese 
speculators wait in the^kitchen, walking about 
with their hands in their pockets, till a little 
fellow would come in with such a thing as* a 
cap, a piece of bacon, or a piece of mutton. 
They would purchase it, and then either reUdl 
it amongst the other lodgers in the kitchen ,or 
toke it to some * fence,' where they would re- 
ceive a profit upon it." The general feeling of 
the kitchen — excepting with four or five in- 
dividuals — is to encourage theft. The en- 
couragement to the “ gonaSi" (a Hebrew word 
signifying a young thief, probably leomt^ from 
the Jew “fences" in the neighbourhood) con- 
eists in laughing at and applauding his dex; 
terity in thieving ; and whenever anything is 
brought in, the <*gonaff" is greeted for his 
good luck, and a general rush is mode towards 
him to see tho produce of his thbsvery. The 
“ gonaffs " are generally young boys ; about 20 
out of so of these lads are under 21 years of! 


age. They almbst all of them love idleness, 
and will only work for one or two days together, 
but then they will work very hard. It is a 
singular fact that, as a body, the pickpockets 
are generally very sparing of drink. They are 
mostly libidinous, indeed universally so, and 
spiud whatever money they can s^are upon tho 
low prostitutes round about the neighbourhood. 
Burglars and smashers generally rank above 
this class of thieves. A burglar would not 
condescend to sit among pickpockets. My 
informant has known a housebreaker to say 
with a sneer, when requested to sit down with 
the “ gonaffs," “ No, nb I I may be a thief, 
sir; but, thank God, at least I'm a respectable 
one.” The beggars who frequent tliese houses 
go about diilerent markets and streets asking 
charity of the people that pass by. They 
generally go out in couples ; the business of 
one of the two being to look out and -^ive 
warning when tlio policeman is approaching, 
and of the other to stand shallow ; ” that is to 
say,* to stand with very little clothing on, 
shivering and shaking, sometimes with band- 
ages round his legs, and sometimes with his 
arm in a sUng. Others beg “ scrau” (broken 
victuals) of the servants at respectable houses, 
and bring it home to the lodging-house, where 
they sell it. You may see, I am told, the men 
who lodge in the place, and obtain an honest 
living, watch for these beggars coining in, as if 
they were the best victuals in the City. My 
informant knew an instance of a lad who 
seemed to be a veiy fine little fellow, and 
promised to have been possessed of excellent 
mental capabilities if properly directed, who 
came to the lodging-house when out of a 
situation as an errand-boy. He stayed there 
a month or six weeks, during whicli time he 
was tampered with by tho others, and ultimately 
became a confirmed gonaif.” The conversa- 
tion among the lodgers relates chiefly to thiev- 
ing and the best manner of stealing. By way 
of practice, a boy will often pick the pocket of 
one of the lodgers walking about the room, 
and if detected declare he did not mean it. 

The sanitary state of theso houses is very 
bad. Not only do the lodgers generally swarm 
with vermin, but there is little or no ventila- 
tion to the sleeping-rooms, in which 60 persons, 
of the foulest Sabits, usually sleep every night. 
There ore no proper washing utensils, neither 
towels nor basins, nor wooden bowls. There 
are one or two buckets, but these are not 
meant for the use of the lodgers, but for 
cleaning the rooms. The lodgers never think 
of wasUng themselves. The cleanliest among 
them will do jio in the bucket, and then wipe 
themselves with their pockct-handkercbiefS| 
or the tails of their shirts. 

A large sum to be mode by two beggars in 
one week is 20«.; or 10«. a-piece, one for 
looking out, and the other for “standing 
shallow.’* The average earnings of such 
persons ore certainly below 8«. per week. If 
the Beport of tlie Constabulary Force Com- 
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missionen stated that 20«. per week is the 
average sum earned, 1 om told the state- 
ment must have been fumibhod by parties 
who'had either some object in overrating the 
amount, or else who had no means of obtain- 
ing correct information on the subject. From 
. fOX my informant has seen as to the earnings 
' of those who make a trade of picking pockets 
> and begging, he is convinced that the amount 
‘ is far below what is generally believed to be 
the case. Indeed, notliing but the idle, roving 
lifb that is connected with the business, could 
compensate the tliievcs or beggars for the pri- 
vations they frequently undergo. 

After obtaining this information, I attended 
the lodging-house in pursuance of the notice 
' 1 had given, in order to ascertain from the 
' lodgers themselves what were the callings and 
earnings of the different parties there assem- 
bled. ’ I found that from 60 to 00 had mustered 
purposely to meet me, olLliough it was early 
in the evening, and they all expressed thqm- 
sfelves ready to furnish mo with any informa- 
tion 1 might require. The gentleman who 
accompanied me assured mo that the answers 
they would give to my questionings would be 
likely to be coiTcct, from the fact of the 
number assembled, as each would check the 
othei'. Having read to them the account (in 
the Morniufi Ckronicle) of my previous in- 
terview with them, they were much de- 
lighted at finding themselves in print, and 
immediately arranged themselves on a seat 
all roqnd the room. My first question was 
as to the age of those present. Out of 55 
assembled, I found that tliere were ; 1 from GO 
to 70 years old, 4 from 50 to 00, 1 from 40 to 
50, 15 from 30 to 40, 10 from 20 to 30, and 18 
from 10 to 20. Hence it will be seen that the 
younger members constituted by far the 
greater portion of the assembly. The 18 
between 10 and 20 were mode up as follows : — 
There were 3 of 20 years, 8 of 10 years, 3 of 
18 years, 4 of 17 years, 1 of 10 years, and 2 of 
, 15 years. Hence there were more of the age 
. of 10 than of any other age present. 

My next inquiry was as to the place of birth. 

. 1 found that there were 16 belonging 'to 
; London, 0 to Ireland, 3 to Bristol, 3 to liver- 
! pool, 2 were from Norfolk, 2 fr^m Yorkshire, 
» 2' from Essex, 2 from Germany, and- 2 from 
’ North America. The remaining 14 were bom 
J respectively in Macclesfield, Bolton, Aylesbury, 
Seocomb, Deal, Epping, Hull, Nottiugham- 
, shi ri», Pliimsteod, Huntingdonshire, Plymouth, 
* Shropshire, Northamptonshire, and Windsor. 

After this I sought to obtain information as to 
. the occupations of their parents, T^ith a view of 
discovering whether their deliuquendes arose 
‘ firom the depraved character of their early 
' asisooiations. I found among the number, 13 
; fathers had been labouring men, 6 had 

. been carpenters, 4 millers and farmers, 2 
dyers, 2 cabinet-makers, a tallow-chandler, a 
wood-turner, a calico-glazer, a silversmilh, a 
compositor, a cotton-spinner, a hatter, a grocer, 


a whip-maker, a sweep, a glover, a watchmaker, 
a madhouse-keeper, a bricklayer, a ship- 
builder, a cow-keeper, a fishmonger, a mill- 
wright, a coast-guard, a ropemaker, a gunsmith, 
a collier, an undertaker, a leather-cutter, a 
clerk, an engineer, a schoolmaster, a captain 
in the army, and a physician. 

1 now sought to learn from them the trades 
that they themselves were brought up to. 
There w^ere 17 labourers, 7 mariners, 3 weavers, 
2 bricklayers, and 2 shoemakers. The rest 
were respectively silversmiths, dyers, black- 
smiths, Vood-turners, tailors, farriers, caulk- 
ers, French polishers, shopmen, brickmakers, 
sweeps, ivory-turaers, cowboys, stereotype- 
founders, fishmongers, tallow-chandlers, rope- 
mukers, miners, bone-grubbers, engineers, 
coal-poiters, errand-boys, beggars, and one 
called himself “ a prig.” 

I next found that 40 out of the 55 could 
read and write, 4 could read, aud only 11 could 
do neitlier. 

My next point was to ascertain how long 
they had been out of regular employment, or 
to use their own phrase, had been knocking 
about." One hod been 10 years idle ; one, 0 ; 
three, 8 ; two, 7 ; four, 6 ; fj^e, 6 ; six, 4 ; nine, 
3 ; ten, 2 ; five, 1 ; three, 6 months, and one, 

2 months out of employment. A bricklayer 
told me he had been eight summers in, and 
eight winters out of work; and a dock-labourer 
assured me that he had been 11 yeai-s working 

I at tlie dock, and that for full three-fourths of 
his time he could obtain no employment there. 

After this, I questioned them concerning 
their comings for the past week. One had 
I goined nothing, anotlier had gained !.<«, eleven 
j had earned 2s. ; eight, 3s. ; nine, 4s. ; five, 5s. ; 

I four, Os. ; four, 7s. ; six, 8s. ; one, 10s. ; one, 
11s. ; and one, 18s. From three I received no 
answers. The average “earnings of the 52 
I above enumerated are 4s. 1 1d. per week. 

Bespecting their clothing, 14 had no shirts 
I to their backs, 5 had no shoes, and 42 had 
I shoes that scarcely held together. 

I I now desired to be infbrmed bow many out of 
the number had been confined in prison ; and 
learnt that no less than 34 among the 55 pre- 
sent had been in gaol once, or ofteuer. Eleven 
hod been in once ; five had been in twice; five, in 

3 timeq ; three, 4 times ; four, 6 times ; one, 7 
times; one, 8 times; one, 9 times; one, 10 
times; one, 14 times; and one confessed to 
having been there at least 20 times. So that 
the 34 individuals had been imprisoned 
altogether 140 times; thus averaging four 
imprisonments to each person. 1 was anxious 
to distinguish between imprisonment for 
vagrancy and imprisonment for theft. Upon 
inquiry 1 discovered that seven had each been 
imprisoned once for vagrancy; one, twice; 
one, 3 times ; two, 4 times ; one, 6 limes ; two, 
6 times; two, 8 times; and one, 10 times; 
making in ^ 63 imprisonments under the 
Vagrant Act. Of those .who had been confined 
in gaol for theft, there were eleven who had 
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been in once ; seven, who had been in twice ; 
two, 3 times; three, d times; one, 8 times, 
and two, 10 times; making a total of 77 impri- 
sonments fbr thieving. Hence, out of 140 
incarcerations, 63 of those had been for 
vagrancy, and 77 for theft; and this wa^ 
among 34 individuals in an assemblage of 65. 

The question that 1 put to them after ^is 
was, how long they had been engaged In 
thieving ? and the following were the answers : 
one had been 15 years at it; one, 14 years; 
two, 13 years; three, 10 years; one, 9 years; 
one, 8 years ; two, 7 years; one, 6 years ; two, 
5 years ; three, 4 years; and one, 3 years ; one, 
18 months; one, 7 months; two, 6 months; 
and one, 3 months. Consequently, lliore were, 
of the half'hundred and odd individuals there 
assembled, thieves of the oldest standing and 
the most recent beginning. 

Their greatest gains by theft, in a single day, 
were thus classified. The most that one h^ 
goined was 3d., the greatest sum another had 
gained was 7d.; another, J«. Cd.; another, 2s. 6d.; 
another, Of. ; five had made from 10s. to 15s.; 
three fiom 1/. to 2/.; one from 2/. to 3/.; six 
from 3/. to 4/. ; one from 4/. to 61 , ; two from 
20/. to 30/. ; and t^o from 30/. to 40/. Of the 
latter two sums, one was stolen from the 
father of the thief, and the other from tho till 
of a counter when the shop was left unoccupied, 
the boy vaulting over the counter and abstract- 
ing from the till no less than seven 0/. notes, 
all of which were immediately disposed of to a 
Jew in tho immediate neighbourhood fdt 3/. 
10s. each. 

The greatest earnings by begging had been 
7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 1/.; but the average 
amount of earnings was apparently of so pre- 
carious a nature, that it was difficult to get tho 
men to state a definite snm. From their con- 
dition, however, as weK os their mode of living 
whilst 1 remained among them, 1 can safely 
say begging did not seem to be a very lucrative 
or attractive calling, and the lodgers were cer- 
tainly under no restraint in my presence. 

I wanted to learn from them what had been 

did so on running away from home ; five con- 
fessed to have done so from keeping flash 
company, and wanting money to defray their 
expenses; six had first stolen to go to theatres ; 
nine, because they bad been imprisoned for 
vagrants, and found that tho thief was better 
treated than they ; one because he had got no 
tools to work with ; one because he was **hard 
up one because he could not get work; and 
one more because he was put in prison for 
begging. 

The following is the list of articles that they 
first stole ! six rabbits, silk shawl from home, 
a pair of shoes, a Dutch cheese, a few shillings 
from home, a coat and trousers, a bullock’s 
heart, four ** tiles ** of copper, "^fifteen and six- 
pence from master, two handkerchiefs, half a 
quaitem loaf, a set of tools>' worth 3/., clothes 


from a warehouse, worth 33/., a Cheshire 
cheese, a pair of carriage lamps, some hand- 
kerchiefs, five shillings, some tm-nips, watch- 
chain and seals, a sheep, three and sixpence, 
and an invalid’s choir. This latter orticlo, the 
boy assured me he had taken about the country 
with him, and amused himself by riding down 
hiU. 

Their places of amusement consisted, they 
told me, of the following: The Britannia 
Saloon, the City Theatre, the Albert Saloon, 
the Standard Saloon, the Surrey and Victoria 
Theatres when they could afford it, tto Penny 
Negroes, and the Earl of Efflngilim con- 
certs. 

Four frequenters of that room hod been 
transported, and yet the house had been open 
only as many years, and of the associates and 
companions of those present, no less than 40 
had left the countiy in the same manner. 
The names of some of these w'cre curious. I 
sub^in a few of them. The Banger, Tho 
Slasher, The Spider, Flash Jim, White- coat 
Mughe, Lankey Thompson, Torn Soles [ho 
was hung], and Jack Sheppard. 

Of tlie fifty-five congregrated, two had signed 
the temperance pledge, and kept it. The rest 
confessed to getting drunk occasionally, but 
not making a practice of it. Indeed, it is 
generally allowed that, as a class, the young 
pickpockets are rather temperate than oilier- 
wise ; so that here, at least, we cannot assert 
that drink is tho cause of the crime. Nor can 
their various propensities bo ascribed to 
ignorance, for wc have seen that out of 55 
individuals 40 could read and write, while 4 
could read. It should be remembered, at the 
same time, that out of the 55 men only 34 were 
thieves.. Neither can tho depravity of their 
early associations be named as tho cause of 
their delinquencies, for we have seen tlmt, as 
a class, their fathers ore men rather well to do 
in the world. Indeed their en’ors seem to 
have rather a physical than either an intellec- 
tual or. a moral cause. They seem to he 
naturally of an erratic &nd self-willed tempera- 
ment, objecting to the restraints of home, and 
incapable of continuous application to any ono 
occupation whatsoever. They are essentially 
the idlo and •the vagabond; and they seejn 
generally to attribute tbe commencement of 
their career to harsh government at home. 

According to the Report of the Constabuloi y 
Force Commissioners, there wero in the metro- 
polis in 1839, 331 of such houses as tlic ono at 
present described, and each of those houses 
harboured doily, upon an average, no less than 
eleven of such characters as the foregoing, 
making in all a total of 3431 vagrants and 
pickpockets sheltered by tho proprietors of the 
low lodging-houses of London. The above 
twopenny lodging-house has, on an average, 
fifty to sixty persons sleeping in it nightly, 
rielding an income of nearly 3/. per week. 
The three-penny lodging-houses in the same 
neighbourhood average fi«)m fifteen to twenty 
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persons per night, and produce a weekly total 

of from 20», to aOs, profit, the rent of the The Mehcaktile Mabine. 

houses at the saino timo being* only from Bs* to 

Oa. per week. The number of vessels belonging to the 

There' is still one question worthy of con- United Kingdom was, in 1848, nearly 2ft, 000, 
Mderation. Does the uncertainty of dock having on aggregate burden of upwards of 
labour generate thieves and vagabonds, or ado 8000 tons, and being manned by 180,000 
the thieves and vagabonds crowd round the hands. To give tlie reader, however, a more 
docks so as to be able to gain a day*awork vivid idea of the magnitude of the “mercantile 
when unable to thieve ? According to returns marine " of this kingdom, it may he safely as- 
of the metropolitan police force, the value of serted, that in order to accommodate the whole 
the property stolen in this district in the year of our merchant vessels, a dock of 15,000 square 
1848 was 2007/., of which only 30ft/. were acres would be necessary; or, in other words, 
recovered^ The number of robberies was 621, there would be required to float tliem an extent 
the average amount of each robbery being of water sufficient to cover four times the area 
3/. ] 7s, O^d. Tlie amount recovered averaged of the city of London, while the whole popu-» 
14s, on each robbery. lation of Birmingham would be needed to 

man them. But, besides the 20,000 and odd 
.1 British, with their 180, OQO men, that are thus 

engaged in conveying the treasures of other 
ON THE TRANSIT OF GREAT BRITAIN lands to our own, there are upwards of 13,000 
AND THE METROPOLIS, ^ foreign vessels, manned by 100,000 hands; 

* that annually visit the shores of this countiy. 
As the entire transit system of Great Britain, Of Gie steam -vessels belonging to tho 
with £dl its railroads, turnpike-roads, caifals, United Kingdom in 1848, there were 1100. 
and navigable rivers, converges on London, I Their aggregate length was 125,283 feet; their 
propose to make it the subject of the present aggregate breadth, 10,748 feet ; their oggie- 
seciion, by way of introduction to my inquiry gate tonnage, 256,371 ; and their aggregate 
into the condition of the metropolitan labourers of horse-power, 02,802. It may be added, 
connected therewith. that they are collectively of such dimensions, 

** There is a vory great amount of labour that by placing them stem to stern, one after 
emploj'ed,” says Mr. Stewart Mill, “ not only the other, they would reach to a distance of 
in bringing a product into existence, but in 23^ miles, or form one eontinuous lino from 
rendering it, when in existence, accessible to Dover to Calais ; while, by placing them 
those ¥or whose use it is intended. Many abreast, or olongsido each other, the^ would 
important classes of labourers find their sole occupy. a space of 3^ miles wide, 
employjnent in some functions of tliis kind. According to the calculations of Mr. G. F. 
Tliere is the whole class of carriers by land Young, the eminent shipbuilder, the entire 
and Avater — waggoners, bargemen, sailors, value of tlio vessels belonging to tlie mor- 
Ayhai’fnien, porters, railway officials, and the coniile marine of the British empire is up- 
like. (jood roads,” continues tlie same emi- ward of 38,000,000/. sterling. Tho annual cost 
nont authority, “arc equivalent to good tools, of the provisions and wages of the seamen 
and raihvays and canals ore virtu^ly a dimi- employed in navigating them, 0,500,000/. The 
nutlon of the coat of production of all things sum annually expended in the building and 
sent to market by them.” . outfitting of new ships, as well as Uie re- 

in order to give the* public as comprehen- pairing of the old ones, is 10,500,000/., while 
sive an idea of this subject as possible, and to the amount wnu^^ recej ved for ice ight is 
show its vastness and importance to the com- 28,500/. 

munity, I shall, before entering upon the tfhe vmn6 of the m^nancuso flius im- 
details of that pai*t of it wliich more imme- ported or exported has still to bo set forth, 
liiately concerns mo ; .viz. the tr&isit from and By this wo learn not only the vast extent of 
to tlic different parts of the metropolis, and the international trade of Great Britain, but 
the condition and earnings of Uie people con- the immense amount of property entrusted 
nected thevewith — I shall, I say, fumish'an annually to tho merchant-seaman. It would, 
account of >he extent of the cxteraal and in- perhaps, hardly bo credited, that the value of 
terjic^ transit of this countiy generally. Of the articles which our mercantile marine is 
the provisions for tho internal transit I shall engaged in ti'ansporting to and from the 
speak in due course— first speaking of the shores of this kingdom, amounts to upwards 
grand medium for carrying on the traffic of of one hundred mRUon pounds sterling. 

Great Britain with tho world, and showing Such, then, is the extent of the external 
how, within the capital of an island which is transit of this country. There is scarcely a 
a mere speck on the map of tlie earth, is corner of the earth tliat is not visited by our 
centered and originated, planned and exe- vessds, and the special gifts and benefits con- 
outed, 60 vast a portion of the trade of idl ferred upon the most ffistant countries thus 
natiohs. 1 shtfil confine my observations to diffused and shared among even the humblest 
the Ihtest returns and the latest results. members of our own. To show the connexion 
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of the metropolis with this vast amount of 
ti’ade, involving so many industrial interests, 
I sliall conclude with stating, that tho 
returns prove that one-fourth of the entire 
maritime commerce of this country is carried 
on at the port of London. 

As a sad contrast, however, to all this 
splendour, I may here add, that the annual 
loss of property in British shipping wrecked 
or foundered at sea may be assumed as 
amounting to nearly three million pounds 
sterling per annum. Tho annual loss of life 
occasioned by the wreck or foundering of 
British vessels may be fairly estimated at not 
less than one thousand souls in each year; 
so that it would appear, that the annual loss 
hy shipwreck amongst the vessels belonging 
to the United Kingdom is, on an average, 

1 ship in every 42 ; and tho annual loss of 
property engaged therein 1/. in every 42/.; 
while the average number of sailors drowned 
amounts to 1 in eveiy 203 persons engaged 
in navigation. 

1 now come to speak of the means by 
which the vast amount of wealth thus brought 
to our shores is distributed throughout the 
coimtry. I have already said that there are 
three different modes of internal communi- 
cation : — 1, to convey the several articles coast- 
wise from one port to another ; 2, to carry them 
inland from town to town ; and 3, to remove 
them from and to the different parts of the 
same town. I shall deal first with the com- 
munication along the coast. • 

In 1840, the coasting vessels employed in 
the intcrcoui'se between Great Britain *and 
Ireland made upwards of 20,000 voyages, and 
the gross burden of the vessels thus engaged 
amounted to more than 3,500,000 tons. The 
“ coasters ’* engaged in the carrying trade 
between the different ports of Great Britain 
in 1840, made no less than 255,000 voyages, 
and possessed collectively a capacity for car- 
lying upwards of 20,000,000 tons of goods. 
Of the steam-vessels employed coastwise in 
the United Kingdom, the number that en- 
tered inwai’ds, including tlieir.repeated voyages, 
was 17,800, having an aggregate burden of up- 
wards of 4,000,000 tons, wl^le 14,500 and odd 
steam-vessels, of not quite the same amount 
of tonnage, were cleared outwards. This ex- 
presses the entire amount of the coasting 
trade in connexion with the several ports 
of Great Britain. London, as I have before 
shown, has four time^ the number of sailing 
vessels, and ten times the amount of tonnage, { 
over and above any port in the kingdom,] 
whilst of steam-impelled coasting vessels it | 
has but little more than one-third, compared 
with Livci’pool. 

TuitNPiKE-HoAns ANn Staoe-Coaohes. | 

The next branch of my subject that pre- 
sents itself in due order is the means by 
which the goods thus brought to the several 


ports of the kingdom are ciunied to tlio in- 
terior of the country. There arc two means 
of effecting this; that is to say, either by 
land or water-carriage. Land-coiTingc con- 
sists of transit by rail and transit by tmnpiko 
roads ; the water-carriage of transit by canaU 
an^ navigable rivers, I shall begin with liio 
lirst'mentioned of these, viz. turnpike-roads, 
and then proceed in due order to the othei’s. 

The turnpike-roads of England present a 
perfect network of communication, connecting 
to^vn witli town, and hamlet with hamlet. It 
was only within the present century, however, 
that these important means of increasing 
commerce and civilization were constructed 
according to scientific data. Before that, 
portions -of what were known as tho great 
coaching roads were repaired with more tlian 
usual care : but until Mr. M'Adam's system 
was generally adopted, about forty years 
back, all were more or less defective. It 
would be wearisome were I to add to the 
nuifiber of familiar instances of the diffi- 
culties and dilatoriness of travelling in the 
old-days, and to tell how the ancient “ heavy 
conches ” wore merged in tho “ fast light 
coaches,” which, in their turn, yielded to the 
greater speed of tho railways. 

In 1818, according to the Government Re- 
port on the turnpike-roads and the railways 
of England and Wales, there existed— 

Miles. 

In England and Wales, paved streets 

and turnpike-roads to the extent of J 9,725 
Other public highways * • • ^)5,104 


Total • 


• 114,821) 


Other parliamentary returns show, that in 1829 
the length of only the turnpike-roads in Eng- 
land and Wales was 20,875 miles, or upwards 
of 1000 miles more than tliey (together with 
the paved streets) extended to 10 years before. 
In 1830, the length of the turnpike-roads and 
paved streets throughout England and Wales 
amounted to 22,534 miles, while all other 
highways were 06,093 miles long; making in 
all, 110,527 miles of road. By this it appears, 
^hat in the coui'se of 20 years upwards of 
4500 miles of highway had been added to tho 
resources of the country. As these ore the 
latest returns on the subject, and it is probable 
that, owing to the establishment of railways, 
there has been no great addition since that 
period to the ^aggregate extent of mileage 
above given, it may bo os weU to settforUi 
the manner in which these facilities for inter- 
communication were distributed among the 
different ports of the country at that time. 
Thd counties containing the greatest length of 
I turnpike-road, according to their size, were 
Derby, Worcester, Flint, Gloucester, Somerset, 
Monmouth, Stafford, Hereford, Southampton, 
&o., which severally contained one mile of 
! turnpike-road' to about each thousand statute 
acres, the average for tho entire coimtry being 
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neailj double that amonnt of acres to each equal to the number of miles which one 
mile of road. Those counties, on the other passenger might be conveyed in the course of 
haadk which contained the shortest length of the year. For example : a coach is licensed 
toxnpike'roads in relation to their size, were to convey 15 passengers daily from London 
Anglesey (in which there were only five miles to Birmingham, a distance of 112 miles. In 
of road to 173/X)0 statute acres, being in the order to f»certain the possible performance of ; 
proportion of one mile to 34,668 acres) ; tliien this carriage during the year, if the number | 
Westmorland, Suffolk, Essex, Norfolk, Pern- of miles is multiplied by tiie number of jour- i 
broke, and Cumberland. The counties con- neys, and that product multiplied again by | 
taining tbc greatest length of ijaved streets at the number of passengers, we shtfil obtain, as I 
the above period were, first, Middlesex, where an dement, a number equal to the number of 
'there was one mile of street to every 774 miles along which one person might have been | 
acres; second, Suffolk; third, Lancaster; fourth, conveyed; viz. 112 x 865 x 15 « 613,200. | 

Warwick ; fifth, Surrey ; and sixth, Chester. In this oaso the number of miles travelled is { 
The average number of acres to each mile of 40,880, along which distance 15 persons might 
paved street was 12,734, and in Uie disti-iots have been carried during the year: but for the , 
above specified the number of acres to the simplification of the cdculaiion, the further 
mile ranged from 3000 to 6000. Those coun- calculation is made, which shows that amount 
ties, on the contrary, which contained the of gravelling to be equal to the conveyance of 
shortest length of streets, were Radnor and one person through the distance of 613,200 
Anglesey, in which there were no paved streets miles. Upon mal^g this calculation for the 
whatever; Brecon, which has only one mil^ and whole number of stage-coaches that possessed 
Carnarvon which has only two ; whereas Middle- licenses at the end of the year 1834, it appears 
sex, the county of the capital, has as many as that the means of conveyance thus provided 
232 miles of streets extending through it. ^he for travelling were equivalent to the convey- 
cost of the repairs of the ro^s and streets in once during the year of one person for the 
the Afferent counties is equally curious. In distance of 597,159,420 miles, or more than 
Merionetli, the ratn of the expenditure is six times between the earth and the sun. 
12t. ll|d. per mile; in Montgomery, 12.l4s.2|^ ; Observation has shown, that the degi*ee in 
in Radnor, 1/. 18s. Id.; in Brecon, 2/. 6s. 6^d.; which the public avail themselves of tho 
in Carnarvon, 21, 10s. Ifd. ; in Anglesey, 31. 8s. ; accommodation thus provided is in the pro- 
in Cardigan, 31. Bs, O^d.; whereas in Middlesex portion of 9 to 15, or three-fifths of its utmost 
the cost amounts to no less thfui 87/. Is. 6|d. extent. Following this proportion, the sum 
per mile ; in Ltmeashiro, the next most ex- of Sll the travelling by stage-ooaohes in Great 
pensile county, it is 32/. 2s. Gd. ; in tho West Britain may be represented by 385,205,652 
Riding of Yorkshire it comes to 23/. 4s. 3d. ; mites. We shall probably go the utmost 
and in Surrey^ tho other metropoUtan county, extent in assuming that not more than two 
to 10/. Is. l^id. ; the average for the whole millions of persons travd in that manner. It 
country being 10/. 12s. l^d. per mile, or, affords a good measure of the relative im- 
1,207,648/. for the mamteuance of 119,627 portance of the metropolis to tlie remainder 
milos of public highways throughout England of the country, that of the above number of 
and Wales. 597,159,420, the largo proportion of 409,052,044 

These roads were used for a threefold pur- is the product of stage-coaches which are 
pose,— the conveyance of passengera, letters, licensed to run from London to various parts 
and goods. The passengers, letters, andparoels, of the kingdom ” 

were conveyed chiefly^ by the mall and stage- In this calculation the stage-coach travelling 
coaches, the goods 1^' waggons and vans. Of of Ireland is not included, nor is that of 
the number of passengers who travelled by tho Scotland, when confined to that kingdom; 
mail and stage-coaches no return was ever made, but when part of the communication is wiUi 
1 am mdebtod, however, to Mr^Forter, for the Enghmd it is included. Of course, only 
following caloularion as to the number of stage- publie conveyances are spoken of: aR the 
coach travellers before tlieir vehicles (to adopt travelling in private carriages, or post-chaises, 
their own mode of expresrion) were run off or hired gigs, is additional, 
the roads by the steam-engine The number of Btage-coachmen and guards 
**ln order to obtain some approximation to in 1830 were 2019; in 1640, 2507; in 1841, 
theitextent of traveUing by means of stage- 2239; in 1842, 2107; in 1848, 146. 
coaches in England, a carefiil calculation has Thh expenditure on account of these roads 
been made upon the whole of the returns to in 1641 amounted to 1,551,000/. ; the revenue 
the Stamp Office, and the licenses for which derived fromT them for the same year having 
coaches were in operation at the end of the year been 1 ,674,000/. 

1834. 'Die method followed in making the A great diange has been induced in the 
Application has been to ascertain the perform- character of the turnpike-roads of England, 
ance of each vehicle, supporing that perform- The Rvdiness imparted to many of the lines 
ance to havq. eqnal to ^e fUll amount of road by the scarlet coats of the drivers and 
of the permissi6& conveyed by the Rcense, guards, aw by the sound of the guard's bugle 
redudng the power so given to a number as it anhouncM tp all the idlers of the country 
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plaoe that London coach was coming in," aristocratic style of .travelling, and its indnl 
these things exist no lonffcr. Now, on veiy gence was costly. For a pair'-of good horses 
fow portions of the 1443x01168 of tlie tnmpike- U. 6d. a<mile was an avere^e charge, and 8d. 
rood in Yorkshire, or t^ B40 of Gloucester- a-milo had to he given in tl\e compulsory 
shire, is a stage-coa^-and-fonr to be seen : gratuities of those days to the postilion ; 3$. 
and the grcat coaching inns by the wayside, a-mile was the charge for four horses, hut 
with the tribes of osGers and helpers ** changing sometimes rather less. Thus, supposing that 
horses" with a facility almost m^ivellou 3, have 500 noblemen and gentlemen “ posted to 
become farmhouses or mere wa^^de taverns. London on the opening of Parliament, eoeh, as 
The gr^est rate of speed attained by any was common, with two corriages-and-four, and 
of the mail-coaches was eleven miles an hour, each posting 200 miles, the aggregate expen - 
including stoppages ; that is, eleven miles not- diture, without any sum for meals or for beds 
withstanding the delay incurred in changing — and to “ sleep on the road" was common 
horses, which was the work of from one minute when ladies were ti'avelling— would be 35,000/., 
to three, depending npoir whetlier any pas- and to this add five per cent for the turnpike- 
senger was “token np" or set down at that tolls, and the whole cost would he 30,750/. ; an 
stage (the word “ station" is peculiar to rail- average of 73/. lOs. for each nobleman and 
ways). If there was merely a change of horses, genileman, with his family and the customaiy 
about a minute was consumed. The horses members of his household. The calculation 
were not unfrequently unsuccessful racehorses, refers merely to a portion of the members of 
andthey were genertUly of “good blood." Some the, tw'o houses of legislature, and is un- 
would run doily on the same stages 8 and 10 questionably within the mark ; for though 
years. About 10| miles was an average rate many travelled shorter distances and by 
for the mail, and 8f to 9 miles for tli^ stage- che’kper modes, many travelled iOO miles, and 
coaches. They often advertised 10 miles on with more carriages than three. No “lady" 
hour, but tliat was ordy an advertisement. condescended to enter a stage-coach at the . 

So rapid, so systematic, and so commended period concerning which I write. As the 
was the style of stage-coach travelling, that some expense was incurred in returning to the 
some of the great coach proprietors dreaded castle, hall, park, abbey, wood, or manor, the 
little from the competitive results of railway annual outlay for this one purpose of merely 
travelling. One of these proprietors on “ the a fraction of the posters to London was 73,500/. 
GreatNorth Road" used to- say, “Koilways are It might not be extravagant to assert, that 
just a bounce — all speculation. Peopled will more than five times tliis outlay was mmunlly 
find it out in time, and tliorell bo more coach- incurred, including “pairs" and “ fours," or a 
ing than ever; railways can never answer!" tot^ of 367,500/. This mode of travelling I 
So punctual, too, were these carriages, that believe is now almost wholly extinct, if indeed 
one gentleman used to say he set his watch it be nofchnpossible, since there are no horses 
by the Glasgow mail, as “ she passed his door now kept on the road for the purpose. I have 
by the raadsido, at three minutes to ten," been infonned that the late Luke of Noithum- 
Nor is it only in ^the discontinuance of berland was the last, or one of the last, who, in 
stage-coaches that the ro&ds of the kingdom dislikeor dread of railways, regularly “posted" 
have experienced a change in character. Until to and from Alnwick Castle to London, 
the prevalence of railways, “posting” was 

common. A wealthy person travelled to The R^ilwavs. 

London in his own carriage, whicli was drawn 

by four horses, almost as .quj^kly as by the The next branch of the transit by laud 
moil. The horses were changed at the several appeilains to the conveyance of persons and 
stages ; the ostler’s cry of “ first turn oul," goods per rail. The railways of the United 
summoning the stablemen and the postilions Kingdom opoD, in course of construction, or 
with a readiness second only to that in the autliorised to be constructed, extend over 
rasoof the passengers* coaches. The horses, upwards of 12,000 miles, or four times the 
liowever, were ridden by postilions in red or distance across the Atlantic. The following is 
light blue jackets, with white buttons, light- the latest return on the subject, in a Report 
coloured breeches, and bro>vn top-boots, instead printed by order of the House of Commons, 
of being driven four-in-hand. This was the the 23 nd of Morcli last 

• 

Total length of railway open-on June 30, 1349, and persons employed 

thereon «... 

Total length of railway in course of construction on June 30, 1849, 
and persons employed thereon ...... 

Total length of railway neither open nor in course of construction 

on June 30, 1849 

Total length of railway authorised to he used fot the conveyance of 
passengers on June 80, 1849j and the total number of persons 
employed thereon • . , 


Miles. 

Chains. 

Persons 

employed. 

5447 

lOf 

05,908 

1604 

m) 


6132 

.si! 

103, «10 

12,083 

70 

159,784 
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There are now upwards of 6000 miles of 
railroad open for trafflo in the three Icing- 
doms, 040 miles having been opened in the 
course of the half-year following the date of 
the above retnm. At that date 111 miles of 
railroad were open for traffic, irrespective 
their several branches. 20G railways, including 
liranches, were authorised to be constructed, 
but had not been commenced. 

The growth of railways was slow, and not 
gradual. They were unknown as modes of 
public conveyance before the present century, 
but loads on a similar princ^le, irrespective 
of steam, were in use in tbe Northumberland 
and Durham collieries, somewhere about the 
year 1700. The rails were not made of iron 
but of wood, and, with a faoiUty previously 
unknown, a small cart, or a series of small carts, 
was dragged along them by a pony or a horse, 
to any given point where the coul had to be 
deposited. In the lead mines of tbe North 
Biding of Yorkshire the same system was 
adopted, the more rapidly and with Hie less 
fatigue, to convey the ore to the mouth of (fhe 
mine. Some of these “ tramways,” as they are I 
called, were and are a mile and more in length; 
and visitors who penetrate into the very bowels 
of the mine are conveyed along those tramways 
in carts, drawn genen^ly by a pony, and driven 
by a boy (who has to duck his head every here 
and there to avoid collision) into the gidleries 
and open spaces where the miners are at work. 

Tn t^e year 1801, the first Act of Parliament 
authorising the construction of a railway was 
passed. This was the Surrey, between Wands- 
worth and Croydon, nine miles in length, and 
constructed at a cost, iu round numbers, of 
00,000/. In the following twenty years,.sixteen 
such Acts were passed, auUiorising the con- 
struction of 124| miles of railway, the cost of ' 
which was 971,282/., or upwards of 7000/. 
a-mile. In 1822 no such Act was passed. In 
1823, Parliament authorised the construc- 
tion of tho Stockton and Darlington; and 
on that short railway, originated and completed 
iu a great measure through the exertions of 
the wealthy Quakers of the neighbour^iood, 
and opened on the 27th of December, 1825, 
steam-power was first used ^ a means 
of propulsion and locomotion on a railway. 
It was some little time before this that grave 
senators end learned Journalists laughed to 
scorn Mr. Stephenson’s assertion, that steam 

could bo made to do twenty milos an hour 
on a railway.*’ In the following ten years, 
thirty railway bills were passed by the legis- 
lature; and among these, in 1826, was tiie 
Liverpool and Manchester, which was opened 
on the 16th September, 1830— an opening ren- 
dered as lamentable as it is memorable by the 
doath of Mr. Huskisson. In 1834, seven r^-, 
way bills were passed ; ten in 1830 ; twenty- 
sit in 1836; eleven in 1837; one in 1838; 
three in 1839 ; none again till 1843, and then 
onl^ one— the Northampton and Peterborough, 
Yhich extends along 44 J miles, and which cost 


429,409/. The mass of the other railways have 
been constructed, or authorised, and the Acts 
of Parliament authorising their construction 
shelved, since the close of 1843. I find no 
official returns of the dates of the several 
enactments. 

Tho following statement, in overages of four 
years, shows the amount of the sums which 
Porliament authorised the various companies 
to raise from 1622 to 1840. Upwards of ono- 
half of the amount of the aggregate sum 
expended in 1822-6 was spent on the 
Manchester and Liverpool Bailway, 1,832,370/- 
The cost of the Stockton and Darlington, 
(400,000/.), is also included : 

From 1822 to 1825 inclusive £451,465 


1826 „ 1829 
1830 „ 1833 
1834 „ 1837 
1838 „ 1841 
1842 „ 1845 


816,846 

2,157,136 

10,880,431 

3,614,428 

20,895,128 


Of these years, 1845 presents the era when 
the rage for railway speculation was most 
strongly manifested, as in that year tho legis- 
lature sanctioned the raising, by new railway 
companies, of no less than 59,013,536/. mure 
than tho imperial taxes levied in the United 
Kingdom, while in 1844 the amount so sanc- 
tioned was 14,793,994/. The total sum to be 
raised for railway purposes for the last twenty 
years of tho ‘above dates was 1 53,455,837 
with a yearly average of 7,672,792/. For the 
four' years preceding llie yearly average was 
but 112,866/. 

The parliamentary expenses attending the 
incorporation of sixteen of the principal raihvay 
companies were 683,498/., or on average per rail- 
way of 42,718/. It will be seen from the following 
table, that the greatest amount thus expended 
was on the incorporation of the Great Western. 
On that undertaking an outlay not much short 
of 90,000/. was incurred, before a foot of sod 
could be raised by the spade of the ‘‘navvy.” 

Birmingham and Gloucester . . £22,018 

Bristol and Gloucester • . . 25,589 

Bristol and Exeter .... 18,592 
Eastern Counties .... 39,171 - 

Great Western 89,197 

Great Nortli of England . . . 20,520 

Grand Junction .... 22,707 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock . 23,481 
London and Birmingham . . . 72,868 

London and South-Western . . 41,467 

Manchester and Leeds . . . 49,166 

Midland Counties .... 28,776 

North Midland 41,840 

I Northern and Eastern . . . 74,166 

I Sheffield, Ashton, and Manchester . 81,478 
I South-Eastern 82,292 

I It must be home in mind that these large ’ 
sums were all for parliamentary expenses 
I alone, and were merely the disbursements of 
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the railway proprietors, whose applications to 
l^arliament were successfiU. Probably os lai*go 
an amount was expended in opposition to the 
several bills, and in the fruitless advocacy of 
rival companies. Thus^ above a million and 
a<quarter of pounds sterling was spent as a pre- 
liminary outlay. 

Of the railway lines, the construction of the 
Great Western, 117-^ miles in length, was the 
most costly, entailing an expenditure of nearly 
eight millions ; the London and Biimingham, 
112^ miles, cost 0,073,114/.; the South- 
hi astern, 60 miles, 4,306,478/. ; the Manches- 
ter and Leeds, 93 miles, 3,372,240/.; the 
Plasiern Counties, 31 miles, 2,821,790/.; the 
’Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr, 57^ 
miles, 1,071,263/. ; an amount whicli was ex- 
ceeded by the outlay on only the 3^ miles of 
the London and Blackwall, first opened, which 
cost 1 ,078,891/. I ought to mention, that the 
lengths in miles are those of the portions first 
opened to the public in the respective lines, and 
first authorised by parliamentary enactments. 
“Junctions," “continuations," and the blend- 
ing of companies, have been subsequent mea- 
sures, entailing, of course, proportionate outlay. 
The length of lino of the Great Western, for 
instance, with its immediate branches, opened 


on the 30th of June, 1849, .was 225 miles ; 
that of the South • Eastern, 144 miles ; and 
that of the Eastern Counties, 309 miles. It 
is stated in Mr. Knight's “ British Almnnao" 
for the current year, that the “ London and 
North-Western is almost the only company 
which has maintained in 1840 the same divi- 
dend even as in the preceding year, viz. seven 
per cent. The Great Western, the Midland, 
the Lancashii'e and Yorkshire, the York ond 
Newcastle, the York and North Midland, the 
Eastern Counties, the South-Eastern, the 
South-Western, Brighton, the Manchester and 
Lincolnshire, all have sutfered a decided dimi- 
nution of dividend. These ten great com- 
panies, whose works up to the present time 
have cost over one hundred millions sterling, 
have on an average declared for the half year 
ending in the summer of 1849, a dividend on 
the regular non-guamnteod shares of between 
three and four per cent per annum. The 
remaining companies, about sixty in number, 
can hardly have reached an average of two 
per cent per annum in the same half year." 

The following Table gives the latest returns 
of railway traffic from 1845. Previous to that 
date no such retnms were published in parlia- 
mentary papers 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE TRAFFIC ON ALL THE RAILWAYS IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR THE FIVE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1849, 
1840, 1847, 1848, 1840, TOGETHER WITH THE LENGTH OF RAILWAY OPEN 
ON DECEMBER 31 AND JUNE*30 IN EACH YEAR. 



Length 
open on 
June 30 
In each 
year. 

Total 

Number of 
Fausengers. 

Total Beoeiptsfirom 
Paasengera. 

Receipts from Goods, 
Cattle, Parcels, 
Malls, &c. 

TO’fAL Receipts. 

Year ending 
June 30, 1845 
„ 1846 

„ 1847 

„ 1848 

„ 1849 

Mllea. • 

2343 

2769 

3603 

4478 

3447 

33,701,853 

43,700,083 

51,308,163 

67,065,070 

60,308,150 

£ 8. d. 

3,976,841 0 0 
4,725,215 11 8f 
5,148,002 5 Oi 
5,720,382 9 l| 
6,103,975 7 7| 

£ 3. cK 

2,233,373 0 0 
2,840,353 10 6i 
3,302,883 19 OJ 
’4,213,169 14 
5,094,025 18 11 

£ 3 . d. 

6,200.714 0 0 
7,505,509 8 2} 
1,910,886 4 71: 
9,933,952 3 7^ 
11,200,901 0 6^ 


This official table shows a conveyance *for 
the year ending June, 1849, of 60,398,159 
passengers. It may he as well to men- 
tion tliat every distinct trip is reckoned. 
Thus a gentleman travelling from and re- 
turning to Greenwich daily, figures in the re- 
turn as 730 passengers. Of the number of 
individuals who travel in the United Kingdom 
1 have no information. Thousands of the | 
labouring classes travel vety ruely, perhaps i 
liot more than once on some holiday trip in the ' 
course of a twelvemonth. But assuming every j 
one to travel, and the population to be thirty 
millions, then we have two railway trips made 
by every man, woman, and child in the king- 
dom every yem*. 

There are no data from which to deduce a 
precisely accurate calculation of ^e number 


of miles travelled by the 00,308,139 passengers 
who availed tiiemselves of railway facilities in 
the year cite£ Official Usb^ show that seventy, 
eight railways comprise the extent of mUeage 
given, hut these railways vary in extent. The 
shortest of them open for the conveyance of 
passen^rs is the Belfast and County Down, 
which is only 4 miles 39 chains in Icngtli, amt 
the number of passengers travelling on it 
81,441. The Midland and tiie London and 
North-Western, on the other hand, are respect- 
ively 465 and 477 miles in length, and their 
complement of passengers is respectively 
2,252,084 and 2,750,541^. The average lengtli 
of the 78 railways is 7Q mUes, bat as the stream 
of travel flows more from intermediate station 
to station along the course of the line, than 
from one extremity to the other, it may be 
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reasonaUe to comptito that each individiial 
passenger has travefied one^foorthofthe entire 
uistance,or 17^ miles— a calculation confirmed 
by the amount paid by each indiTidualf which 
is something short of dr rather more than 
IW. per mile. , , 

Thus we- may conclude that each passenger 
has journeyed 17-^ mileS) and that the grand 
acarogate of travel by all*the railway passen- 
gers of tho kingdom will be l,05*<t,8}i7,632-| 
miles, or nearly eleven times the distance 
between the earth and the sun every year. 

The Government returns present some 
curious results. The passengers by the second- 
class carriages have been more numerous 
every year than those by any other class, and 
for the year last returned were more than 
three times the number of those who indulged 
in the comforts of first-dass vehicles. Not- 
withstanding nearly 1000 new miles of railway 
were opened for tho public transit and traffic 
between June 1848-9, still the number of first- 
class passengers decreased no fewer than 
112,000 and odd, while those who resorte^ to 
the humbler accommodation of the second 
class increased upwards^ of 170,000. The 
numerical majority of the second-class pas- 
sengers over the first was 

Year ending June, 1846 . . 8,851,663 

„ „ 1840 .. 10,770,713 

„ „ 1847 .. 13,130,574 

„ „ 1848 .. 14,490,730 

„ 1849 .. 10,313,700 

These figures afibrd some criterion as to the 
class or character of the travelling millions 
who arc the supporters of the railways. 

The official table presents onothcr’curious 
characteristic. The originators of railways, 
])rior to the ora of the opening of the Man- 
(ih ester and Liverpool, depended for their 
dividends for more upon the profits they might 
receive in the capacity of common carriers, 
upon the conveyance qf manufactured goods, | 
minerals, or merchandise, than upon the ti’ansit | 
of passengers. It was the property in canals 
and in heavy carriage that would be depreci- 
ated, it was believed, rather than that in tho 
stage-coaches. Even on the Manchester and 
Idverpool, the jirojectors did not expect to 
realise more than 20,0001 a-yoar by the con- 
veyance of passengers. The result shows tlie 
fallacy of these computations, os tbe receipts 
for passengers for the year ending June, 1840, 
exceeded the receipts from cattle, goods, 
parcels, mails,’’ by 1,011,0601 In districts, 
howevefjwbicb are at once agricultural and 
mineral^ the amount realised from passengers 
falls short of that derived from other sources. 
Two instances will suffice to show this : Tlio 
BtOAkton and Darlington is in immediate con- 
lugipn with the district where tho famous 
SIR-boni cattle were first bred by Mr. 

where they are stiU bred in high 
p^petion by eminent ogriculturists. It is in 


connexion, moreover, with the coal and lead- 
mining districts of South Durhfun and North 
Yorkshire, the produce being conveyed to 
Stc^ton to be shipped. For tbe last year, the 
receipts from passengers were 8000/. and odd, 
while for the conveyance of cattle, coal, <kc., 
no less than 62,000/. was paid. From their 
passengers the Toff Vale, including tlie Aber- 
dale Rmlway Company, derived, for the same 
period, in roimd numbers, an increase of 
6500/., 'and from their “goods” conveyance, 
45,941/. In neither instance did the pas- 
sengers pay one -seventh os much as the 
“ goods.” 

I now present the reader with two “ sum- 
maries” from returns made to Parliament. 
The first relates to the number and description 
of persons employed on railways in the United 
I Kingdom, and the second to tho number and 
character of railway accidents. 

Concerning the individuals employed upon 
the railways, the Table on the opposite page 
contains the latest official information. 

Of the railways in full operation, the London 
and Ncyrth-Wostem employs the greatest num- 
ber of persons, in its long and branching 
extent of 477 miles, 35^ chains, with 153 
stations. The total number employed is 
0194, and they are thus classified : — 


Secretaries or managers 
Engineers • • 

Superintendents . 
Storekeepers • 

Acc 9 untants or cashiers 

Inspectors or timekeepers 

Draughtsmen 

Clerks .... 

Foremen . , 

Engine-drivers 

Assistant-drivers or fireinen 

Guards or breaksmen . 

Artificers 

Switchmen 

Gatekeepers . 

Policemen or watchmen 
Porters or messengers . 
Platelayers . 

Labourers 


On the Midland there were employed 4808 
persons; on the Lancashire and Yorksliive, 
3971 ; Great AVestern, 2997 ; Eastern Counties, 
3939; Caledonian, 3409 ; York, Newcastle, an(l 
Derrick, 2731; London and South-Western, 
2118; Loudon, Brighton, and South -Coast, 
.2058 ; York and North Midland, 1614 ; North 
British, 1636; and South-Eastern, 1627. 
Thus the twelve leading companies retain per- 
manently in their service 86,735 men, supply- 
ing Iho means of maintenance, (reckoning that 
a family of three is supported by each man 
employed) to 122,940 individuals. Pursuing 
the same colculatiou, as 169,784 men were 
employed on all tlie railways “ open and un- 
open,” we may conclude that 739,186 indl- 
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yiduols wove dependent, more or less, upon 
railway traffic for thek sa1)sistence. 

The other smnma^ to which 1 have alluded 
is one derived from a return which the House 
of Commons ordered to bo printed on the 8tli 
of April last. It is relative to the railway ac- 
cidents that occuiTed in the United King- 
dom during tlie half-year ending the dlst De- 
cember, 1840, and supplies the following 
analysis 


** 34 possengers injured from causes beyond 
their own control. 

' 11 passengers killed and 10 injured, owing 
to their own misconduct or want of 
caution. 

8 servants of companies or of contractors 
killed, and 8 ii\jured, from causes be- 
yond their own control. 

08 servants of companies or of contractors 
killed, and 37 iiyured, owing to their 
own misconduct or want of caution. 

88 trespassers and other persons, neither 
possengei's nor servants of the com- 
pany, killed, and 7 iiyured, hy im- 
properly crossing or standing on the 
railway. 

1 child killed and 1 injured, by an engine 
running off the roils and entering a 
house. 

8 suicide. 

Total, 100 killed and 113 injured. 

The totjil number of passengers conveyed 
during the half-year amounted to 34,084,409.’* 

The greatest number of uccidouts was on 
the Lancashire and Yorksliire : 8,793,764 pas- 
sengers were conveyed in tlie term specified, 
and 17 indi\dduals wore killed and 24injui’ed. 
On the York, Newcastle, and Bonvick, lO were 
killed and injured, 1,613,183 passengers hav- 
ing been conveyed. On tlio Midland, 8,668,903 
having been the number of passengers, 9 per- 
sons were killed and 7 iiyui*ed. On the Great 
Western, conveying 1,880,507| passengers, 
8 individuals were killed and 1 injured. On 
the London and Blockwall, with 1,800,514 pas- 
sengers, there was 1 man killed and 10 in- 
jured. The London and Greenwich supplied 
the means of locomotion to 1,186,837 persons, 
and none wore killed and none were injured. 
These deatlis on thc^ railway, for the half-year 
cited above, are in tlie proportion of 106 to 
to 34,984,409, or 1 person killed to evezy 
389,476 ; and the 106 killed include 3 suicides 
and the deaths of 88 trespassers oiidothei's. 
Tho' total number of persons who sufferefl 
from accidents was ^8, which is in the pro- 
portion of 1 accident to every ] 60,803 persons 
travelling; and when theiiguiies arising from 
this mode of conveyance are contrasted with 
the loss of life by shipwreck, which, as before 
Btatod, amounts to 1 in every 803 individuals, 
the nomparativo safety of railway over marine 
travelling must appeal* most extraordinary. 
Mr. PoTter'a calculation as to the number of 


stage-coach travellers (which I cite under that 
head) shows that my estimates are far from 
extravagant. 

Inland Navigation. 

The next part of my subject is the ** water, 
carriage," carried on by means of canals and 
rivers. The means of inland navigation in 
England and Wales are computed to comprise 
more than 4000 miles, of which 2200 miles are 
in navigable canals and 1800 in navigable rivers. 
In Iremd, such modes of communication ex- 
tend about 500 miles, and in Scotland about 350. 
As ridlways have been the growth of the present 
half-century, so did canals owe their increase, if 
not their establishment, in England, to tlie 
half-century preceding— from 1750 to 1800; 
three-fourths of those now in existence having 
been established during that period. Pre- 
viously to the works perfected by the Duke of 
Bridgewater and his famous and self-taught 
engineer, James Brindley, the efforts made to 
improve our means of water-transit were 
mainly confined to attempts to improve the 
navigation of rivers. These attempts were 
not attended with any great success. The* 
current of the river was often too impetuous to 
he restrained in the artificial channels pre- 
pared for the desired improvements, and the 
forms and depths of the channels were gra- 
dually changed by the current, so that labour 
and expense were vexy heavily and continuously 
entailed. Difficulties in the way of river nari- 
gation,’* says Mr. McCulloch, seem to have 
suggested the expediency of abandoning the 
channels of most rivers, and of digging pandlel 
to them artificial channels, in which the water 
may bo kept at the proper level by means of 
locks. The Act passed by the legislature in 
1755 for improving the ^navigation of Sankey 
Brook oil the Mersey, gave rise to a laterM 
canal of tliis description about 11^ miles in 
lon^h, which deserves to he mentioned as the 
earliest effort of the sort in England. But be- 
fore this canal had been completed, the Duke 
of Bridgewater and James Brindley had con- 
ceived a plan of canalisation independent alto- 
gether of natural channeds, and intended to 
afford tho greatest facilities to commerce by 
carrying canals across rivers and through 
mountains, wherever it was practicable to con- 
Btiiict them." 

The difficulties which Brindley overcame 
were considered insurmountable until lie did 
overcome them. In the construction of a 
canal from Worsley to Manchester it was ne- 
cessary to cross the river Irwcll, where it is 
navigable at Barton. Brindley proposed to 
accomplish this by carrying an aqueduct 39 
feet sTOve the surface of the Irwell. This was 
considered so extravagant a proposition that 
there was a pause^ and a gentleman eminent 
for engineering knowledge was consulted. Ho 
ti’oated Brindle^^'s scheme aa the scheme of a 
visionary, declaimg that he had often heard of 
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castles in the air, but never before heard where 
one was to be erected. The duke, however, 
had confidence in Ms engineer; and a success- 
ful, serviceable, and profitable aqueduct, in- 
stead of a castle in the air, was the raeedy and 
successM result. The success of Brindley’s 
plans and the spirited munificence of the Duke 
of Bridgewater, who, that he might have ample 
means to complete his projects, at one time 
confined his mere personal expenses to 4001. 
a-ycar — ^lold the foundations of the large for- 
tunes eiupyed by the Duke of Sutherland and 
his brother the late Earl of Ellesmere. 

The canals which have been commenced 
and completed in the United Kingdom since 
the year 1800 are 30 in number, and extend 
583} miles in length. 

Mr. M*Culloch gives a list of British canals, 
with the number of shareholders in the pro- 
prietaiy of each, the amount and cost of 
shares, and the price on the 27th June, 1843. 
The Erewash, with 331 shores, each 1001. re- 
turned a dividend of 401., each share being 
then worth 0761. The Loughborough, with 
only 70 1001. shores, the average cost of each 
share having been 1421. 17s., had a dividend 
of 801. and a selling price per share of 14001. 
The Stroudwater, with 300 shares of 1501., re- 
turned a dividend of 241., with a price in the 
market of 4901. On the otlier hand, the 501. 
shares of tho Crinaii were then selling at 31. 
The 501. shares of the North Walsham and 
Dillon were of the same almost nominal value 
in the market; and the shares of Uie TRames 
and M^idway, ^vith an average cost of 301.4s. 3d., 
were worth but 11. Of tho cost expended in 
construction of the canals of England, I have 
no means of giving a precise account ; but the 
following calculation seems sufficiently accurate 
for my present purpose. 1 find th at, if in round 
numbers the 350,000 shares of the 40 prin- 
cipal canals averaged an expenditure of 1001. 
per share — the result would be 35,000,0001., 
and perhaps w'e may estimate the canals of tho 
United Kingdom to have cost 35,000,0001., or 
one-tenth as much as the railways. 

The foregoing inquiries present the follow- 
ing gigantic results : — ^There are employed in 
tlie yearly transit of Great Britain, abifcad 
and along her own shores,* 33,073 sailing- 
vessels and 1110 steam-vessels, employing 
330,000 seamen. Calculating the value of 
each ship and cargo as the value has been 
estimated before Parliament, at 50001., wc 
have an aggregate value — sailing-vessels, 
steamers, and their cargoes included — of 
173,010,0001. Further, supposing tho yearly 
wages of the seamen, incluMng. officers, to bo 
301. per head, the amount paid in wages would 
be 4.720,0001. 

The railways nowin operation in the United 
Kingdom extend 6000 miles, the cost of their 
constroedon (paid and to be paid) having been 
estimated at upwards of 350, 0()0, 0001. Last 
year they supplied the means of rapid travel 
to above 03,000,000 of passengers,, who tra- 


versed above a billion of miles. Their receipts 
for the year approached 11,250,0001. of money, 
and nearly thi^-quarters of a million of per- 
sons are dependent upon them for subsist- 
ence. 

The turnpike and other roads of Great Bri- 
tfdn alone (independently of Ireland) present 
a surface 120,000 miles in length, for tlio 
various purposes of interchange, commerce, 
and recreation. They are maintained by tho 
yearly expenditure of a million and a half. 

For similar purposes the navigable canals 
and rivers of Great Britain and Ireland furnish 
an extent of 4850 miles, formed at a cost of 
probably 35,000,0001. Adding all these toge- 
ther, we have of turnpike-roads, railways, and 
canals, no less than 180,000 and odd miles, 
formed at an aggregate cost of upwards of 
386,000,0001. If we add to this the 54,250,0001. 
capital expended in the mercantile marine, wo 
have tho gross total of more than 440,000,000 
ofpaoney sunk in the transit of the country. 
If the number of miles traversed by the natives 
of this country in the course of tho year by 
seS, road, roil, river, and canal, wore summed 
up, it would reach to a distance greater than 
to tile remotest planet yet discovered. 


LONDON WATERMEN, LIGHTERMEN, 
AND STEAMBOAT-MEN. 

Ojt all the great capitals, London bps least 
the appearance of antiquity, and tlie Thames 
has a peculiarly modem aspect. It is no 
longer the silent highway," for its silence is 
continually broken by the clatter of steam- 
boats. . This change has materially affected 
tlie position and diminished tho number r>f 
the London watermen, into whose condition 
and comings I am now about to examine. 

Tho character of the transit on tho rivci’ 
has, moreover, undergone a great change, 
apart from the alteration produced by thr^ 
use of steam-power. * Until the more general 
I use of coaches, in the reign of Charles II., 
the Thames supplied the only mode of con- 
veyance, except horseback, by which men 
could a\oid^e fatigue of walking; and that 
it was made largely available, all our older 
London' chroniclers shqw. From the termina- 
tion of the wars of the- Roses, until the end of 
the 17th century, for about 300 years, nil the 
magnates of the metropolis, the king, tho 
members of the royal family, the great officers 
of state, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
noblemen whose mansions had sprung up 
amidst trees and gardens on the north bank 
of tho Thames, the Lord Mayor, the City 
authorities, the City Companies, and the Inns 
of Court, all kept their own or their stale 
barges, rowed by their own servants, attired in 
their respective liveries. In addition to the 
river conveyances of these functionaries, pri- 
vate boats or barges were maintained by all 
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whose wealth permitted, or whose convenience 
required their use, in the same way as car- 
riagee and horses are k^t by them in our day. 
The Thames, too, was then the principal 
arena for the display of pageants. These 
pageants, however, are now reduced to one— 
the Lord Mayor’s show. The remaining sts^e 
barges are but a few, viz. tho Queen’s, tho 
Lord Mayor's, and such as are maintained 
by tho City Companies, and even some of these 
are rotting to decay. 

Mr. Charles Knig^ht says in Ids “ London — 
** Jn the time of Enzaheth and the first James, 
and onward to very recent days, the uortli 
bank of tho Thames was studded witli the 
palaces of the nobles ; and each palace had its 
landing-place, and its private retinue of barges 
and wherries ; and many a freight of the 
brave and beautiful has been boine, amidst 
song and merriment, from house to house, 
to join the masque and the dance; and 
many a wily statesman, muffled in his clo^, 
has glided along unseen in his boat, to some 
dark conference with his ambitious neighbour. 
Upon the river itself, busy as it was, fleets^of 
swans were ever sailing ; and they ventured 
unmolested into that channel which is now 
ntuTowed by vessels from every region. 
Panins Jovius, who diod in 1552, describing 
the Thames, says ; * This river abounds in 
swans, synmming in flocks, the sight of whom, 
and their noise, are vastly agreeable to the 
fleets that meet them in their com’so.’ The only 
relics of the palatial * landing-places* above 
ulludod to, which is now to be seen, is tho fine ! 
ai’ch, or water-gate, the work of Inigo Jones, 
at die foot of Buokingham-sireet. This was 
an adornment of the landing-place from York 
House, once the town aboile of the arcb- 
bibliops of tliat see, but afterwards the pro- 
perty of George YilUera, duke of Buckingham. 
In front of this gate, or nearly so, the Hun- 
gerford steam-boat piers are now stationed; 
and in place of stately boi'ges, directed by 
half-a-dozen robust oarsmen, in gorgeous 
ISeries, approaching I4ie p^ace, or lying 
silently in wait there, we have halfpenny, i 
penny, twopenny, and other steam-boats, hisa- 
ing, spluttering, panting, and smoking.” 

Moreover, in addition to the G^fate and pri- 
vate barges of the olden times, there were 
multitudeB of boats and watermen sdways on 
hire. Stow, who was bom in 1525, and 
diod at eighty years of age, says that in 
his time 49,000 watermen were employed 
on the Thames. Thie, howevei*, is a ma- 
nifest exaggeration, when we consider the 
population of London at tliat time; still it is 
on over-estimate common to old chroniclers, 
by whom precise statistical knowledge was 
unattainable. That Stow represents the 
number of these men at 40,000, shows 
plainly that the^ were very numerous ; and 
one proof of their great number, down to the 
middle of the last centu^, is, that until one 
bundled years ago^ the cities of Loudon and 


Westminster had but one bridge — the old 
London-bridge — which was commenced in 
1176, completed in thirty-one years, and after 
standing 625 years, was pulled down in 1832. 
The want of bridges to keep pace with tho 
increaseof the population caused the establish- 
ment of numerous ferries. It has been com- 
puted, that in 1760 the ferries across the 
Thames, taking in its course from Bichmond 
to Greenwich, were twenty-five times as nu- 
merous as they are at present. Westmmster- 
bridge was not finished until 1750; Blackfriars 
was built in 1760 ; Battersea in 1771 ; Yaux- 
hall in 1816 ; Waterloo in 1817 ; Southwark 
in 1819 ; the present London-bridge in 1631 ; 
and Hungerford in 1844. 

The Thames Waiebmek. 

The character of the Thames watermen in 
the last century was what might have been 
expected from slightly. informed, or unin- 
formed, and not unprosperous men. They 
were hospitable and hearty one to another, 
and to their neighbom’s on shore ; civil to 
such fares as were civil to tliem, especially if 
they hoped for an extra sixpence ; but often 
saucy, abusive, and even sarcastic. Their 
interchange of abuse witli one another, as they 
rode on the Thames, down to tho commence- 
ment of the present century, if not later, was 
remarkable for its slang. In this sort of con- 
test their fares not unfrequentjy joined ; and 
even ©r. Johnson, when on the river, exercised 
his powers of objm’gation to overwhehn some 
nstoifished Londoner in a passing" boat. 
Dining the greater part of the last century 
the Thames watermen were employed in a 
service now unknoAvn to them. They wore 
the carriers, when the tide and the weather 
availed, of the garden-stuflf and tlie fruit grown 
in the neighbourhood of the river from AVool- 
wich and Hampton to the London markets. 
The green and firmly-packed pyi’amids of cab- 
bages that now load the waggons were then 
piled in boats : and it was the same witli fruit. 

I One of the most picturesque sights Sir Bichard 
Steele ever enjoyed was when he encountered, 
at the early dawn of a summer’s day, a fleet of 
Bichmond garddners,” of which ” ten sail of 
apricot-hoats” formed a prominent and fra- 
grant port. Turnpike-roads and railways have 
superseded this means of conveyance, which 
could only be made available when the tide 
served. 

The observances on the Thames customary 
in the edden time still continue, though on 
a very reduced scale. The Queen has her 
watermen, but they have only been employed 
as tho rowers of her barge twice since her 
accession to the throne; once when Her 
Miyesty and Prince Albert visited the 
Thames Tunnel; and again when Prince 
Albert took water at Whitehall, and was rowed 
to tho city to open the Cood-cxchange. Be- 
sides the Queen’s watermen^ there ore still 
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; cxt^t the dukes’ and lords' watermen ; the 
i Lord Mayor’s and the City Companies’, as well 
as those helonging to me Admiralty.' The 
above constitute what are oalled the privileged 
watermen, having certain rights and emolu- 
ments appertaining to them* which do not fall 
; to the lot of the class generally. 

The Queen's watermen are now only 
eighteen in number. They have no payment 
I except when actually employed, and then they 
I have 10«. for such employment. They have, 
i however, a suit of clothes ; a red jacket, with 
j the royal arms on the buttons, and dork 
I trousers, presented to them once every two 
i years. They have also the pxivUeges of the 
j servants of the household, such as exemption 
from taxes, <kc. Most of them ore proprietors 
of lighters, and aro prosperous men. 

The privileges of the retainers of the nobles 
I in the Stuart days linger sdU among tiie lords' 

I and dukes’ watermen, but only as a mere 
bliadow of a fading substance. There are five 
j or six men now who wear a kind of livery. I 
lieard of no particular fashion in this livery 
' being observed, cither now or witliin the 
I memory of the waterman. Their only privi- 
I lege is that they are free from impressment. 
In the war time these men were more than 
twenty-five times as numerous as they are at 
present; in fact they are dying out, and the 
last “ dukes,” and the last lord’s ” privileged 
watormen aro now, as I was told, ** on their lost 
legs.” 

The Lord Mayor’s watermen are sjSU un- 
diminished in number, the complement being 
ihirty-six. Of these, eight are water-bailifis, 
who, in any procession, row in a boat before 
the Lord Mayor’s state- barge. The other 
twenty-eight are the rowers of the chief magis- 
trate’s barge on his aquatic excursions. They 
are all free from imp^'essmeut, and are supplied 
with a red jacket and dark trousers eveiy two 
years, the city arms being on the buttons. 

One of these men told me that he had been 
a Lord Mayor’s man for some years, and made 
about eight journeys a-year, “ swan-hopping 
and such-like,” the show being, as he said, a 
regular thing : 10«. a voyage was paid each man. 
It was jolly work, my informant stated, stme- 
times, was swan-hopping, though it depended 
on tho Lord Mayor for the time being whether 
it was jolly or not. He had heard say, that 
in the old times the Lord Mayor’s bargemen 
had spiced wine regularly when out. But now 
they had no wino of any sort — ^but sometimes, 
when a Lord Mayor pleased; and he did not 
idways please. My mfoimont was a lighter- 
man as well as a Lord Mayor’s watennan, and 
was doing well. 

Among other privileged classes ore the 
“ hog-gnibbers ” (as they are called by the 
other watermen), hut their number is now 
only four. These hog-grubbers ply only at 

I the Pelican stairs ; they have boen old sailom 
in the navy, and are licensed by the Trinity 
house. Ko apprentioe^p or j^edom of the 


Waterman's Compaaiy in that case being neces- 
sary, “ There was from forty to fifty of them, 
sir,” said a waterman to me, “ when I was a 
lad, and 1 am not fifby.three, and fino old 
fellows they were. But they’re all going to 
nothing now.” 

g The Admirally watermen are anotlier pri- 
vileged class. They have a suit of clothes once 
every two years, a dark-blue jacket and 
trousers, with on anchor on tlie buttons. 
They also wear badges, and are exempt from 
impressment. Their business is to row tho 
officials of the Admiralty when they visit 
Deptibrd on Trinity Monday, and on all oc- 
casions of business or recreation. They oi-o 
now about eighteen in number. They receive 
no salary, hut are paid per voyage at the samo 
rate os the Lord Mayor’s watermen. There 
was also a class known as ** the navy water- 
men,” who enjoyed the same privileges as tho 
others, but they are now extinct. Sucli of 
the city companies as retain their bargos have 
also their own watermen, whose services arc 
rarely put into requisition abovo twice a-year. 
The Stationers’ Company liave lately relin- 
quished keeping thoir barge. 

The present number of Thames watermen 
(privileged and unprivileged) is, I am in- 
formed by an olficor of the Waterman’s Hall, 
about 1600. The Occupation Abstrjict of 1841 
gives tho number of London boat, barge, and 
watermen as 1054. The men themselves have 
veiy loose notions as' to their number. Oim 
man computed it to mo at 12,000; iipotlu'i* at 
14,000. This is evidently a traditional com- 
putation, lianded down from the days when 
watermen were in greater requisition. 'Co en- 
title any one to ply for hire on tlic river, or lo 
wwk.about for payment, it is provided by thn 
laws of tlie City that ho shall have duly and 
truly served a seven-years’ apprenticeship to 
a licensed waterman, and shall havo taken up 
his freedom at Waterman’s Hall. 1 heard 
many complaints of this regulation being in- 
fringed. There were now, I was told, about 
120 men employed by the Custom-houso and 
in the Thames I'oUce, who were not free water- 
men. ** There’s a good many from Kochesicr 
way, sir,” one wateman said, *^Mid down that 
way. The^ve got in through tue interest of 
members of Parliament, and such-like, while 
there’s moity free woteimen, that’s gone lo 
the expense of taking up thoir freedom, just 
; starving. But we are going to see about it, 

I and it's high time. Either give us back tlio 
! money we’ve paid for onr rights, or let us have 
our proper rights — that's what I say. “NVhy, 
only yesterrlay, there was two accidents on tho 
river, though no lives wero lost. Botli was 
owing to unlicensed men.” 

“It’s neither this nor that” said an old 
waterman to me, alluding to the decrease in 
their number and their eanfings, “people may 
talk as they like about what’s been tho ruin of 
us — ^it’s nothing but new London Bridge. 
When my old father heard that the old bridge 
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was to come down, * Bill/ says he, * it’ll he jap 
with the watermen in no time. If the old 
bridge hod stood, how would all these steamers 
have shot her? Somoof them could never 
have got through at all. At some tides, it was 
so haSd to shoot London Bridge (to go clear 
tl^ugh the arches), that people wouldndt 
trust themselves to any but watermen. Now 
any fool might manage. London-bridge, sir, 
depend on it, has mined us."' 

The places where the watermen now ply, 
are, on the Middlesex shore, beginning from 
London Biidge, down the river, Somers Quay, 
Upper Custom-house Quay, Lower- Custom- 
house Quay, Tower Stairs, Irongate Stairs, 
St. Katharine's, Alderman’s 'Stairs, Hermitage 
Stairs, Union Stairs, Wapping Old Stairs, 
Wapping New Stairs, Exectition Bock, Wap- 
ping Bock, New Crone Stairs, Shadwell Bock 
Stairs, King James's Stairs, Cold Stairs, Stone 
Stoii’s, Hanover Stairs, Bake's Shore, Lime- 
house Hole, Chalk Stones, Masthouse, a^d 
Horseferry. On the Surrey side, beginning 
from Greenwich, are Orreenwioh, Lower Water- 
gate, Upper Water-gate, George’s StaiA, 
Beptford Stairs, Bog-aud-Buck Stairs, Cuck- 
old’s Point, Horsefeny Boad, Globe Stairs, 
King-and-Queen Stoirs, Surrey Canal Stairs, 
Hiuiover Bow, Church Stairs, BotherhiUie 
Stairs, Prince’s Stairs, Cheny Garden, Poun- 
tain High Stairs, East Lane, Mill Stairs, Horse 
niid Groom New Stairs, George’s Stairs, Horse 
and Grc»oin Old Stairs, Pickle Herring Stairs, I 
Battle JJridge Stairs, and London Bridge 
Stairs. 

Above London Bridge, the watermen’s 
stairs or stations on the Middlesex Shore ore,. 
London Bridge, All Hallows, Southwark 
Bridge, Paul’s Wharf, Blackfriars, Fox-under- 
tlio-Hill, Adelphi, Hungerford, Whitehall- 
Stairs, Westminster Bridge, Horseferry, Yaux'« 
hall, and Hammersmith. On the opposite 
sliore are London Bridge, Horseshoo Alloy, 
Bankside, Southwark Bridge, Blackfrioi's 
Hodges, Waterloo Bridge, Westminster Bridge, 
Stongatt) Stairs, LombeUi Stairs, Vauxlioll 
Bridge, Nine Elms, and the Bod House, Bat - 1 
torsea. Beyond, at Putney, and on both sides | 
of the river ^ to Biehmond, boats are to be 
had on hire, out the watemen whgk work them 
lu’c known to their London brethren as up- 
countiy watermen” — ^men who do not regu- 
larly ply for hire, end who ore not in regular 
attendance at the river side, tliough duly 
licensed. They convey passengers or luggage, 
or packages of any kind adapted to the 
burden of a boat of a light draught of Avater. 
When they are not employed, their boats are 
kept chained to piles driven into the water's 
edge. These men occasionally work in the 
market gardens, or undertake any job within 
their power; but, though they are civil and 
honest, th^ ore oAly partially employed either 
on or oiF tne river, and are very poor. Some- 
times, when no better employment is in pros- 
poet, they etand at the toll-bridges of Putney, 


Hammersmith, or Kew, and offer to carry 
passengers across for the price of the toll. 
Since the prevalence of steam-packets as a 
means of locomotion cdong the Thames, the 
“stairs," (if so they may be called), above 
bridge, are for the most part almost nominal 
stations for tiie watermen. At London Bridge 
stairs (Middlesex side), there now lie but 
three boats, while, before the steam era, or 
rather before the removal of the old London 
Bridge, ten times that number of boats wore 
to be ** hailed ’’ there. At Waterloo and South- 
wark bridges, a man stands near the toU-gato 
offering a water conveyance no dearer than the 
toll; but it is hopeless to make this proposition 
when the tide is low, and these men, 1 am 
assured, hardly make eightpence a-day when 
offering tiiis fhtile opposition. Tho staii's 
above bridge most firequented by the water- 
men, are at the Bed House, Battersea, where 
there are many visitors to witness or take 
part in shooting-matches, or' for dinner or 
picnic parties. 

BoAvn the river, the Greenwich stnii-s are 
the most numerously stocked with boats. Or- 
dinarily about thirty boats are to be engaged 
there, but tho business of the watermen is not 
one-twentietli so , much to convey passengers 
os to board any sailing vessels beating up for 
London, and to inquire with an offer of their 
services (many of them being pilots) if they 
con he of any use, either aboard or ashore. 

The number of “stairs” which may be con- 
sidered as the recognised stations of ivatermon 
plying for hire, are, as 1 have shown by the 
foregoing enumeration, 75. The watermen 
plying at these places, I am told, by the best- 
informed men, average seventy a “ stiiirs.” 
This gives 525 men and boats, but that, how- 
ever, os we shall presently sec, presents no 
criterion of the actual number of persons 
authorised to act as watermen. 

Near stairs below bridge the watermen 
stand looking out for customers, or they sit 
on an adjacent form, protected from the wea- 
ther, some smoking and some dozing. They 
are weather-beaten, strong-looking men, and 
most of them are of, or above, the middle 
age.* Those who are not privileged Avork in 
the same way as the privileged, wear all 
kinds of dresses, but generally something in 
the nature of a sailor’s garb, such as a 
strong pilot-jacket and thin canvas trousers. 
The present race of Avatormen have, 1 am 
assuied, lost tlie sauoiness (Avith occasional 
smartness) that distinguished their prede- 
cessors. They are mostly patient, plodding 
men, enduring poverty heroically, and shiink- 
ing far more than many other classes from 
any application fbr parish relief. “ There is 
not a more independent lot that way in 
London,” said a waterman to me, “ and God 
knows it isn’t for Avant of all the claims which 
being poor can give us, that wo don’t apply to 
the workhouse." Some, however, ore obliged 
to spend their old age, when incapable of 
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labour, in tho union. Half or more than oue- 
httlf of tho Thames watermen, I am credibly j 
informed, can read and write. They used to 
drink quantities of beer, but now, from the 
sti'Gss of altered circumstances, they arc gene- 
rally temperate men. The watermen ore 
nearly all married, and have families. Some 
of their wives work for the slop-tailors. They 
all reside in the small streets near the river, 
usually in single rooms, rented at from 1-f. Od. 
to 2s. n-week. At least three-fourths of tho 
watermen have apprentices, and tlioy nearly 
all ore sons or relatives of tho watermen. For 
this I heard two reasons assigned. One was, 
that lads whoso childliood was passed among 
boats and on the water contracted a taste for 
a watemian’s life, and were unwilling to be 
apprenticed to any other calling. The other 
j’oason was, that the poveHy of the watermen 
compelled them to bring up their sons in this 
mamior, as the readiest mode of giving them 
a trade ; and nuuiy thus apprenticed become 
seamen in tho merchant service, and occa- 
sionally in tho royal navy, or get employment 
as Avorkiug-lightcrmen, or on board the river 
steamers. 

At each stairs there is what is called a 
“turnway and causoAvay club,” to wbich tho 
men contribute each 2s. per quarter. One of 
i flic regulations of these clubs is, that tho 
oldest men have the first turn on Monday, 
.'uid Iho jicxt oldest on Tuesday, and so on, 

' through the several days of the week, until 
Saturday, Avhich is the apprentices’ day. » The 
fund raised by tho 2s. subscription is fdr 
keeping the causeway clean and in repair. 
There is also a society in* connexion -with the 
Avhole body of watermen, called tho “Pro- 
tection Society,” to proceed against any parlies 
who infringe upon their privileges. To this 
society they pay 1((. per week each. The 
GreeuAvich watermen are engaged genex'ally 
as pilots to colliers, and other small crafts. 

From one of the watermen, plying near the 
ToAvor, I had the following statement : — 

“ I have been a waterman ,cight-and-twenty 
years. I served my seven years duly and 
truly to my father, I had nothing hut my 
keep and clothes, and that’s tho regular 
I custom. We must serve seven years to he 
free of the river. It’s the same now in our 
apprenticeship. No pay; and somo masters 
Avill neither wash, nor olotho, nor mend a 
boy: and all that ought to he done by tlie 
master, by rights. Times and masters is 
harder than ever. After my time was out I 
wont to sea, and was pretty lucky in my 
voyages. 1 was at sea in the merchant seiwice 
live years. When I came back I bought a 
boat. My father helped mo to start as a 
AAalorman on ttie Thames. Tho boat cost 
me twenty guineas, it would- cany eight fares. 
It cost 21, 16s. to be made an apprentice, and 
about 4/. to have a license to start for myself. 
In ray fUther’s time — ^from what I know when 
I was his apprentice, and what Tyo heard him 


I say— a waterman’s was a jolly life. He earned 
'10^. to ISs. a-day, and spent it accordingly. 
Wlien I first started for myself, twenty .^ht 
years ago, I made 12s. to 14$. a-day, more 
than I make in a week now, but that ayus 
before steamers. Many of us watermen saved 
money then, jjijit now wc’ro starving. Theso 
goftd times lasted for mo nine or ten years, 
and in the middle of the good times I got 
married. I was justified, my earnings AVns 
good. But steamers came in, and wo wore 
wrecked. My father was in the River Feii- 
cibles, which was a body of men that agreed 
to volunteer to servo on board ships that went 
on couA^oys in the war times. The watermen 
was bound to supply so many men fo? that 
and for the fleet. I oon’t call to mind Iho 
yeor, but tlie full number wasn’t supplied, and 
there Avas a press. Some of my neighbours, 
watermen now, was of tho press-gang. When 
the press was on tliere was a terrible lo do, 
and all soi-ts of shifts among the Avatermon. 
Th« young ones ran away to their mothers, 
and kept in hiding. I was too young then, — 
I jvas an apprentice, too, — to bo pressed. 
But a lieutenant once put his hand on my 
poll, and said, ‘ My flue red-hcaded felloAV, 
you’ll bo tho very man for me when you’re 
old enough.* Mine’s a very had trade — I 
make from 10$. to 12$. a-wock, and that’s all 
my wifo and mo lias to live on, Tvo no 
childron — Hiank the Lord for it: for I sco 
that seveml of the Avatennen’s (jhildren run 
about without shoos or btockings. On Mon- 
day I earned 1$. l)d., on Tuesday, l$.»7r/., on 
Wednesday, which Avas a very Avot day, 1$., 
and yesterday, Thursday, 1$. Orf., and iq) to 
this day, Friday noon, Tvo earned nothing as 
yet. We Avork Sundays and all. My expenses 
wlicn I’m out isn’t much. My Avife puts mo 
up a bit of meat, or bacon and bread, if avo 
have any in the house, and if I’ve earned any- 
thing I cat it Avith half-a-pint of beer, or a 
pint at times. Ours is hard Avork, and avo 
requires support if we con only get it. If I 
bring no meat with me to tho stairs, I bring 
some bread, and get half-a-pint of coffee AvitU 
it, which is Id. We have to slave hard in 
some Aveathers when we’re at work, and indeed 
Ave’re alAvays either slaving or sitting quito 
idle. Our xJ^incipal customers are people that 
want tu go across in a hurrj*. At night — and 
we take night work two and two about, Iavo 
dozen of us, in turn — we have double fares. 
There’s very few country visitors t-olco boats 
now to see sights upon the river. The sAvell 
of the steamci’s frightens them. Last Friday 
a lady and gentleman engaged me for 2$. to 
go to the Thames Tunnel, but a steamer 
passed, and the lady s.ii(l,- * Oh, look what a 
surf! I don’t like to venture;’ and so she 
wouldn’t, and I sat five hours after that before 
I’d earned a farthing. I remember tlie flrst 
steamer on tho riA^er ; it was^ from Gravesend, 
I think. It was good for us men at first, as 
the passengers come ashore in boats. Thcro 
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was no steam-piers then, but now the big 
for^n steamers can come alongside, and 
ladies and oatde and all can step ashore on 
platlonns. The good times is over, and we 
are ready now to snap at cne another for Sd., 
when once we didn't care about Is. We’re 
beaten by engines and steamings that nobody 
can well understand, and wheels.” 

**Bare John Taylor,” the water-poet in the 
days of James 1. and Charles I., with whose 
name I found most of the watermen fhmiliar 
(at least they had heard of him), complained 
^ the decay of his trade as a waterman, inas- 
much as in his latter days “ every Gill Turn- 
tripe, Mistress Tumkina, Madame Polecat, my 
Lady Trash, Froth the tapster, Bill the tailor. 
Lavender the broker, Whiff the tobacco-seller, 
with their companion trulls, must be coached.” 
*Jlo complained Giat wheeled conveyances 
ashore, although they made the casements 
shatter, totter, and clatter, were preferred to 
boats, and were the ruin of file watermen. 
And it is somewhat I'emarkable that the water- 
111011 of our day complain of the same detii- 
ment from wheeled conveyances on the water. 

The Liohteumlen and Bahoemen. 

These arc also licensed watennen. The 
Loudon watermen rarely ajiply the term 
bavg'JUGii to any persons working on the 
river; they coniine the appellation to those 
who work in the bozges in the canals, and 
who need not he free of the river, though 
some of them are so, many of them being also 
seamen or old men-of-war's men. Tlio river 
Hghtonuon (as the wateimen style them all, 
no matter what the craft) ai’e, however, so 
far a distinct class, that they convey, goods 
only, and not passengers : while the watennen 
f'ouvey only passengers, or such light goods os 
passengers may take with them in the way of 
big^ego. The lighters are the largo boats 
1180(1 to cany the goods which form the cargo 
to the vessels in the river or the docks, or 
from the vessels to the shore. The barge is a 
kind of larger lighter, built deeper and 
stronger, and is confined principally to the 
conveyance of coal. Two men are generally 
empl(pred in tlie management of a barge. 
The lighters are adapted for the*^ conveyance 
of com, timber, stone, groceries and general 
/nerebandise : and the several vessels ore 
usually confined to such purposes — a com 
lighter being seldom used, for instance, to 
cony sugar. ,TJie lighters and barges in 
present use are built' to cany from 0 to 120 
tons, the greater weight being that of the huge 
coal barges. A lighter oaixying fourteen tons 
of merchandise costs, when new, 120i, — and 
this is an average size and price. Some of 
these lijghters are the property of the men 
who drive them, and who are a prosperous 
class compared with the poor watennen. The 
lightermen cannot be said to apply for hire 
in the way of the watermen, but they are 


always what they call on the look put.” If 
a vessel arrives, some of them go on board 
and offer thoir services to the captain in case 
he be concerned in having his cargo trans- 
ported ashore; or they ascertain to what 
merchant or grocer goods may be consigned, 
and apply to them for employment in lighter- 
i^e, uidess they know that some partioular 
lightennan is regularly employed by the con- 
signee. There are no 'settled charges— -each 
tradesman has his regular scale, or drives his 
own bargains for lighterage, as he does ibr the 
supply of buy other commodity. I heard no 
complaints of underselling among the lighter- 
men, but the men who drive their own boats 
themselves sometimes submit to veiy hard 
bargains. Laden lighters, I was told on all 
hands, ought not, in anything like weather,” 
to be worked by fewer than two men ; but the 
hard bargains 1 have spoken of induce some 
working lightermen to attempt feats beyond 
their strength, in driving a laden lighter 
imossisted. Sometimes the watermen have to 
put off to render assistance, when tliey see a 
lighter unmanageable, lighters can only 
proceed with the tide, and are often moored 
in the middle of the river, waiting the turn of 
the tide, more especially when their load con- 
sists of heavy articles. The lighters, wlien not 
employed, are moored alongshore, often close 
to a waterman's stairs. Most master-lighter- 
men have oifices by the waterside, and all havo 
places where “ they may always be beard of,” 
litany lightermen are capitalists, and employ a 
number of hands. The “ London Post Office 
Direc^tory” gives the names of 175 master- 
lightermen. If a ship has to be laden or 
unladen in a burry, one of them is usutdly 
employed, and he sets a series of lighters on 
the job,” so that there is no cessation in the 
work. Most lightermen are occasionally em- 
ployers; sometimes ongoing watennen to 
assist them, sometimes hiring a lighter, in 
addition -to their own, from some lightennan. 

: A man employed occasionally by one of the 
greater masters •made the follovdng state- 
ment: — 

“I work for Mr. , and drive a lighter 

that cost above 100/., mostly at merchandise. 
I have 269. a-wcek, and 2«. extra every night 
when there’s nightwork. I should bo right 
well off if that lasted all the year through, but 
it don’t. On a Saturday night, when we've 
waited for our money till ten or eleven perhaps, 
master 'will say, *1 have nothing for you on 
Monday, but you can look in/ He’ll say that 
to a dozen of us, and we may not have a job 
till the week’s half over, or not one at all. 
That’s the mischief of our trade. 1 haven’t 
means to get a lighter of my own, though I 
can’t say I’m badly off, and I'm a single man ; 
and if I had a lighter I’ve no connexion. 
There’s very few of the great lightermen that 
one has a regular berth under. I suppose I 
make 14«. or Ifis. the year through, lumping it 
all like.” 
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The lightermen who ore employed in the 
conveyance of gooda chargeable with duty are 
licensed by the Excise Office, as a oheok against 
the conveyance of contraband articles. Both 
the proprietors of the lighter and the persons 
he employs must be licensed for this convey* 
once, the cost being bs. yearly. A licensed 
man thus employed casual by the ipaster^ 
lighterman is known as a jobber, and has 6«. 
a-day; the average payment of the regular 
labourers of the hghterman is 26«. a*weekj 
but some employers, whom 1 heard wonnly 
extolled as the old masters, give 30s. a-week. 
In addition to this 25s. or 30s., as tho case 
may be, nightwork ensures 2s. or 2s. 6d. extra. 
Thus the permanent labourers under the 
lightermen appear to be fairly paid. 

The master-lightermen, as I said before, 
are, according to tho Post Office Directory, 
175 in number. 1 am told that the number 
may be token (as the Directory gives only 
those that have offices) at 200 at the least, and 
that of this number one half employ, on an 
average, one man each. The proprietors of 
the lighters who average ten hands in their 
employ cannot be reckoned among men work- 
ing on the river, except perhaps one-fourth of | 
their number, but of the other class all work ' 
themselves. The annual number of actual 
labourers in this department of metropolitan 
industry will thus bo 125 proprietors to 1100 
non-proprietors, or 1225 in all, driving 1100 
lighters at the least. The bargemen, who are 
also employed, when convenience requii'ds, ^ 
lightenpon, ore 400 or 500, diiving more thdn 
half that number of bai'gps ; but in these are 
not included many ooal-baiges, which are the 
property of the coal-merohonts having wharfs. 
The number of London boat-bargemen and 
lightermen given in tho Occupation Abstract 
of 1841 was 1503, which, allowing for tho 
increase of population, will be found to differ 
but slightly from the numbers obove given. 

The lightermen differ little in character 
from the wateimen, but, as far as their better 
circumstances have permitted them, they 
have more comfortable homes. I speak of the 
M'orking lightermen, who are also proprietors ; ^ 
and they can all, with very few exceptions, x^ad 
and write. They all reside near the river, and 
generally near the Docksr— the great majority 
of them live on the Middlesex side. They 
are a sober class of men, both tho working 
masters and the men they employ. A drunken 
lighterman, I was told, would hardly be trusted 
twice. The watermen and lighteimen oro 
licensed by the by-lawS of the City, passed 
for the regiilation of the freemen of the Com- 
pany of Master, Wardens, and Commondty 
of Watermen and Lightermen of the Biver 
Thames, their widows and apprentices, to row 
or work boats, vessels, and ofiiw craft, in all 
parts of the river, from New Windsor, Berks, 
to Yantlet Greek (below Gravesend), Kent, 
and in all docks, cani^, creeks, and harbours, 
of or out of the said river, so far os the tide 
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flows therein. A rule of the corporation, in 
1830, specifles the construction and dimen- 
sions of the boats to be built, after that date, 
for the use of the watermen. A wheriy to 
cany eight persons, was to be 20| feet in 
leng^ of k^, 4i feet breadth in tbe mid. 
sh^s, and of the burden of 21 owt. A skiff to 
carry four persons was to be 14 feet length of 
keel, 5 feet breadth in the midships, and 1 tun 
burden. The necessity of impi-oved construc- 
tion in the watomen's boats, since the intro- 
duction of steamers caused swells on tlie 
river, was strongly insisted on by several of 
tlie witnesses before Parliament, who produced 
plans for improved crafty but the poverty of 
the wateimen has made the regulations of the 
authoritios all but a dead letter. These river 
labourers are" unable to procure new boats, and 
they patch up the old craft. 

The census of 1841 gives the following 
result as to the number of those employed in 
hoi^work in the metropolis : — 

Boat and barge-men and women . 2510 

Bightermen . . • , . 1503 

Watermen 1054 

6073 

The boat aud barge-men and women thus 
enumerated are, I presume, those employed 
on the canals which centre in the metropolis ; 
so that, deducting tliese from the 5073 la- 
bourers above given, we have 3157, tJie total 
number of boat, bargemen, lightermi?t), and 
watermen, belong to the Thames. 

Steau Nayioation. 

I HAVE now to speak of the last groat 
change in river transit — the introduction of 
steam navigation on the river Thames. The 
flrst steamboat used in river navigation, or, 
indeed, in any navigation, was one built and 
launched by Pulton, on the river Hudson, 
New York, in 1807. It was not until eleven 
years later, or in 1818, that the flrst ITnglish 
river steamboat challenged the notice of tho 
citizens as she commenced her vovage on tlio 
Thames, njpning daily from the Dundee 
Arms, Wapping, to Gravesend and back. 
She was c^ed “ Margery,” and was the pro- 
perty of a company, who started her as im 
experiment. She was about the burihm of 
the present Gravesend steamers, but she ffid 
not possess covered naddle-wheols, being 
propped by uncoverecftvheels (which were 
at the time compared to ducks’ feet,) pro- 
jecting from' the extremity of the stem. 
The splashing made by the strokes of tiie 
wheels was extreme, and ladfordcd a subject 
for all the ridicule and wit the watermen 
were masters- of. Occasionally, too, the 
steamer came into contact with a barge, mid 
broke oho or more of her duck feet, which 
might cause a delay of on hour or so (as it 
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was worded tome) before a jury duck-foot 
could be fitted, and perhaps, before anc^her 
mile wae done, there was another break and 
anotto stoppage. These delays, which would 
now be intolerable, were less regarded at that 
period, when the average duration of a voyage 
from Wapping to Gravesend by the “ Margery ’* 
was about hours, while at present, with 
favouring wind and tide, the distance from 
London-bridgo to Gravesend, thirty-one miles i 
by water, is done in less than one hour and a 
half. The fares by the first river steamer were 
d«. for the best, and Od. for the fore cabin. 
Sailing-packets, at that time, ran from tlie 
Dundee Arms to Gravesend, the fare being 
1«. Od. ; and those vessels were sometimes a 
day, and sometimes a day and a-half in ac- 
complishing the distance* The first river 
steamboat, after running less than, three 
months of the summer, was abandoned os a 
failure. A favourite nickname, given by the 
watermen and the river-side idlers to the un- 
fortunate “ Margery*' was “ the Yankee l)or- 
podo.** About that time there had been an 
explosion of an American steamer, namedHhe 
“ Torpedo,*’ with loss of life, and tlio epithet, 
doubtless, had an infiuenco in deteniug the 
timid from venturing on a voyage do^vn the 
Thames in so dniigerous a vessel. The con- 
struction of the “Margery” was, moreover, 
greatly inferior to the steamers of the pre- 
sent day, as when she shot off her steam 
she frequently shot off boiling water fdong 
with it One waterman told me that he had 
liis ri^it hand so scedded by the hot water, 
as he was near tho “ Margery,” in his boat, 
that it was disabled for a week. 

In tho following summer another steamer 
was started by another company — the “ Old 
Thames.” The “ Old Thames " had paddle- 
wheels, as in the present build, her speed 
was better by about one mile in ten than 
that of her predecessor, and her success was 
greater. She ran the same route, at the 
same prices, until the “ M^estic,” the third 
river steamer, was started in the same year 
by a rival company, and tho fores were reduced 
to 2s. 6(1. and 2*. The “ Miyestio” ran ’from 
the Tower to Gravesend. At this time, and 
twenty years afterwards, the watermen had to 
convey passengers m boats to and from the 
steamers, as one of the watermen has stated 
in the naiTalive 1 have given. This was an 
additional source of employment to them, 
and led to fieqnent quarrels among them as 
to their terms in c^veying passengers and 
luggage I and these^uai-rels led to frequent 
complaiiits from tho captains of the steamers, 
owing to their passengers being subject to an- 
noyances and occasional extortions from the 
watermen. In 1820, two smaller boats, the 
“Favourite” and the “Sons of Commerce” 
were storied, and the distance was occom^ 
pli^ed in half the time. It was not until 
1880, however, that steam navigation became 
, at all generial above bridge. 




The increase of the river steapiboats from 
1820 is evinced by the following Table : — 


Kumber of Number 

Tears, River Steamets. of Voyages. 
1820 4 227 

1890 . 20 2944 

1826 48 8848 


Thus we have au increase in the ten years 
from 1820 to 1830 of 16 steamers; and in 
the five years from 1830 to 1836, of 23 over 
tho number employed in 1880; and of 39 
over the number of 1820. 

During the next thirty years — that is from 
1820 to 1850, — ^there was an increase of 05 
steamers. 

Tho diminution in the time occupied by tho 
river steamboats in executing their voyages, is 
quite as remarkable as the increase in their 
numbers. In 1820, four boats performed 227 
voyages ; or presuming that they ran, at that 
period, 26 weeks in the yeai‘, 50f voyages each, 
or about two a-week. In 1830, following the 
same calculation, 20 steamers accoinx>lishcd 
2944 voyages, being 117 each, or between 4 
, and 5 voyages a-week. In 1835, 43 steamers 
made 8^3 voyages, being 205 voyages each, 
or about 8 a-wee^. During this time some of 
the steamei's going the longer distances, such 
as to lUchmond, Gravesend, &o. ran only 
one, two, or three days in the week, which 
accounts for the paucity of voyages compared 
with tho number of vessels. 

, lrrl820, only 227 voyages were accomplished 
ohring the season of twenty-six weeks; in 
1856, half that number of voyages were accom- 
plished daily diiring'’a similar term, and during 
the whole of that term tlie river steamboats 
conveyed 27,966,200 passengers. The amount 
expended in this mode of transit exceeds a 
quaiter of a million sterling, or upwards of 
holf-a-crown a-head for the entire metropolitan 
population. 

The consequences of tho increase of steam- 
navigation commanded the attention of Par- 
liament in tlie -year 1831, when voluminous 
evidence was token before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, but no legislativo enact- 
mdhts followed, the management of tho steam 
trafilo, as well as tliat of Ml other river traffic, 
being left in the hands of the Navigation 
Committee of the Coiporation of Loudon, of 
the composition of which body I have olreody 
spoken. “ Collisions have taken place,” said 
Sir John HaU, in 1836; “barges, boats, and 
craft, have been swamps, and valnable pro- 
perty destroyed, ' from the crowded and nar- 
row space of the passage through the Pool ; 
and human life has, in some instances, also 
fallen a sacrifice from such collisions, and 
in others, from the effect of the undulations 
of the water produced by the action of tho 
paddle-wheels of the steamboats, — circum- 
stances which have been aggravated by tlie 
unnecessocy velocity with which some of 
those vessMs have been occasionally pro- 
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pelled." The returns laid before Parliament Banyon, derk to the WatennaiVs Company, in 
show three deaths, in 183^, attributable to his evidence before a Committee of the House 
steam craft. In the year 1835» the number of of Commons, described himself as a practical 
deaths from the same bauses was no less man twenty-two years before 1811." He says, 
than ten. . In all these cases inquests were ** There is a wonderful difference since my 
held. In 1834, the nnml^ of deaths, fkom time. 1 was on the mer previous to any 
all causes, whether of accident or suicide on dq^ks being made, when oU the trade of the 

the river, as investigated by the coroner, was country was laying out in tlie river 

fifty-four ; the deaths caused by steamboats The river was then so crowded that the tiers 
being one-eighteenth that number; while, in used to overhtp one another, and we used to 
1833, the deaths firom all causes were forty-one, be obliged to bring up so as to prevent getting 
the steamboats having occasioned loss of life athwart hawse." I mention tins fact to show 
to nearly one-fonrth of that number? tliat, without the relief afforded by the docks, 

To obviate the danger and risk to boats, it steam navigation would be utterly impinc- 
was suggested to the committee that ^e tioable. 

steamers should not bo propelled beyond a The average tonnage of a steam^vessel, of a 
certain rate, and that an indicator should be build adapted to run between London and 
placed on board, which, by recording the num- Greenwich, or Woolwich, is 70 or 80 tons ; 
her of revolutions of the paddle-wheels, should one adapted to ran to Gravesend or beyond is 
show the speed of the steam-vessel, while ex- about 1^ tons ; and those merely suitable for 
ccssive spe^, when thus detected, was to en- plying between London-bridge and Westmin- I 
tail punishment. It was shown, however, §tei\ iO or 60 tons. What is the number of 
that the number of times the wheel revolves persons, per ton, which may safely bo en- 
afforcls no criterion of- the speed of the vessel, trusted to the conveyance of steamboats, 
as regards the space traversed in a given authorities aro not agreed upon. Mr. W. 
period. Her speed is affected by depth of Cunningham, the captain of a Woolwich 
water, weight of caigo, number of passengers, steamer, represented it to the committee os 
by her superior or inferior construction and four or five to the ton, though he admits that 
liandling, and most especially by her going five to the ton inconvenienced the passengers 
with or against the tide; while, in all l^cse by crowding them. The tonnage of Mr. Cun- 
circumstances of /-vaiying speed, as regards ningham*s vessel was 77 ; his averse number 
rates of progress, the revolutions of the pad- of passengers, *‘on extreme freights," w&s 
dla- wheels might, in every fffteen minutes, 200 ; yet he once carried 600 persons, though, 
vaiy .little in number. The tide movesjf el^ by his own admission, 385 would involvo 
and ffojr, on the average, throe miles on hovK crowding. * 

Mr. Howland, tho harbour-master, has fiaid, The changes wrought in the appeaianco of 
touching tho proper speed* of steam-vessels on the river, and in tho condition of tlio water- 
the river Four miles an hour thro^h the man, by the introduction of steamers, have 
water against the tide, and seven with the been rqpid and marked. Not only since the 
tide, wo^d give ample speed for the steam- steam era have new boats and new companies 
boats. An opportunity would thus bo afforded gnidually made their appearonco, but now 
of travelling over tho ground against the tide piers have sprang up in the course of the 
at tho rate of about four miles an hour, and Thames from Gravesend to Eiohmond. Of 
with tho tide they would positively pass over these piers, that at Hungerford is the most 
tho ground at the rate of about seven miles." remarkable, as it is erected fairly in tho river ; 
Tho rate at which the better class of river and on a fine summei^B day, when filled with 
steamers progress, when ^ly in motion, is well-dreraed persons, waiting for their boat," | 
now from eight to nine miles an hour. it has a very animated appearance. A long, | 

Although no legislative enactments for the wooden framework, which rises into a kind of 
bettor regulation of the river steam navigation staircase at high water, and is. a sloping- plat- 
took place after the Report of the Committee, form at lovr water, connects tho pier with 
accidents from the cause redferred to are now Hnngerfbrd.bridge. At Southwark and Yaux- 
imfrequent. In the present year, I am in- hall bridges the piers are oonstraoted on the 
formed, there has been no loss of life on tho abutments of on arch, and a staircase conducts 
Thames occasioned by steamboats. This is tho passenger to the bridge. On tlie north 
attributable to a better and clearer water side of the river are, three at London-bridge, 
way” being kept, and to a greater efficiency on one at Soutbwark-hridge, at Paul’s-ivljarf 
tho part of the captains and helmsmen of the (BlackMars), Temple, Arundel-street, Water- 
river steam fleet. loo-bridge, Fox-uudfr-tbe-hiU, Oeorge-street, 

It is common for people proceed^ flrom Adelphi, Hungerford, Pimlico, Cadogon-pier, 
London-bridge to Gravesend to exclaim about Chelsea, Battersea-bridge, Hainmersmith, and 
the ** crowds of shipping!” The fact is, bow- Kew. On the other si^ are, two at Hich- 
ever, that notwithstanding the great increase mond, one at Putney, Bed House, Battei-sea; 
in the commerce and traffic of the capital, the Nine Elms, Lambeth, Westinmster-bridge, 
Thames is less crowded with shipping than it and London-bridge. Below bridge, on the 
was at the beginning of the century. Mr. Middlesex side, the piers are, the Tunnel, 
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Limehonse-hole, Brunswick^ North Woohvich, 
and Purileet. On tlie Surrey side there are 
two piers at Gravesend, one at liosherville, 
Erithf Woolwich, East Greenwich, C^enwich, 
ond tie Oommercial-docks, liotherhithe. 

The piermen at the pier belonging to the 
Gravesend JDiamond Company (the oldest 
company now nourishing, as it was started in 
June 1828), and to others of similar charac- 
ter, are seven in number. At Hungerford, 
however, there are eleven piermen; and 
taking the steamboat-piers altogether, it may 
be safely said there are four men to each 
on on average, or 108 men to 4.2 such piers. 
The piermen are of three classes os regards 
tlie rates of remuneration. 

The piermaster, who is the general super- 
intendent of the station, has d5s. a-week; 
tlie others have 2ds. and 21«. These men 
are not confined to any one duty; as the 
man who takes the tickets from the pas- 
sengers one day may assist merely in n^oor- 
ing, or ill touting " the next — ^though a good 
touter is not often changed. The colour of 
the tickets is changed daily, unless a cc^our 
is “run out,” in which case another colour 
must bo substituted until a supply can be 
obtained. The minority of the piermen have 
been watermen, or seamen, or in some way 
connected with river work. They ore, for 
the most part, married men, supporting fami- 
lies in the best manner that their means 
will admit. 

From a gentleman connected with a Steam- 
packet*Company X had the pleasure of hearing 
a very good character of these men, while by 
the men themselves 1 was informed tliat they 
were, as a body, fairly treated, never being dis- 
missed without reasons assigned and due 
inquiry. The directors of such vessels as are 
in the hands of companies meet weekly, 
and among tlieir generd business they then 
investigate any complaints by or against the 
men, who ore sometimes suspended as a 
punishment, though such cases are unfreqiient. 
All the men employed* on board the river- 
steamers are free watermen, excepting those 
working in the engine-room. In the winter 
some of ^em return to the avocation of water- 
mon — hiring a boat by the mon^ or week, if 
they do not possess, as many do, Boats of their 
own. In the course of my inquiries among 
tlie merchant seamen, 1 heard not a few con- 
temptuous opinions expressed of the men on 
hoard the river-craft. There is no doubt, 
however, that the captain of a river- steamer, 
who is dso the pilot, must have a quick and 
correct eye to direct his vessel out of the crowd 
of others about London-bridge, for instance, 
without collision. The helmsman is fre- 
quently the mate of the steamer — sometimes, 
but rarely, one of the crew — while sometimes 
the captain himself relieves the mate at the 
helm, and then the mate undertakes the 
piloting of the vessel. Daring the season, 
when a steam-boat is “ made safe % for the 


night, one of tho crew usually sleeps on board 
to protect what property may be kept there, 
and to guard against fire. The crew go on 
board about two hours before the vessel 
starts, to clean her thoro^hly ; the engineer 
and his people must be in attendance about 
that time to get the steam up ; and the cap- 
tain about haQ‘-an-hour or an hour before the 
boat leaves hermooring, to see tha^ eveiything 
is in order. 

The river-steamers generally commence run- 
ning on Good Friday or Easter Monday, and 
continue^until tho 1st of October, or a little 
later if the weather be fine. Each steamer 
carries a captain, a mate, and thi'ee men as 
crew, with an engineer, a stoker, and a call-boy 
— or eight hands altogether on board. The 
number daily at work on the river-steamers is 
thus 552 : so that including the piermen, the 
clerks, and the “ odd men,” between 700 and 
800 persons are employed in the steam naviga- 
tion of the Thames. Calculating each voyage 
to average six miles, the extent of steam navi- 
gation on the Thames, performed daily in the 
season, is no less than 8280 miles. The 
captains receive from 2/. to 3/. per week ; the 
mates, from 30». to 35«. ; the crew, 25s. each ; 

I the call-boy, 7s . ; the engineer, from 2/. to 3/. ; 

I and the stokers, 30«. 

The class of pemons travelling by these 
steamboats is mixed. The wealtliier not un- 
frequently use them for their excursions up or 
down the river; but tho great support ofihe 
^oatt) is from the middle and working classes, 
fitore especially such of tho working class (in- 
cluding the artisans) as reside in the suburbs, 
and proceed by thib moans of conveyance to 
their accustomed places of business : in all, or 
nearly all, the larger steamers, a band of 
I music adds to the ei^joyment of the passengei's; 
but with this the directors of the vessel have 
nothing to do beyond giving thcii* consent to 
gi’atuitous conveyance of tho musicians who 
go upon speculation, their remuneration being 
what tliey can collect from the passengere. 


LONDON OMNIBUS DRIVERS AND 
CONDUCTORS. 

Tub subject of omnibus conveyance, is one to 
the importance of which the aspect of every 
thoroughfare in London bears witness. Yet 
the dweller in the Strand, or even in a greater 
thoroughfoic, Cheapside, can only form a par- 
tial notion of the magnitude of this mode of 
transit, for he has but a partial view of it ; ho 
sees, as it were, only one of its details.. 

The routes of the 8eT|r<4 omnibuses are 
manifold. Widely apart M gre their starting- 
points, it will be seen how their courses tena 
to common centres, and how generally what 
may be called the great trunk-lines of tho 
streets are resorted to. 

The principal routes lie north and south. 
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eaat and yreat, through the central parts of i from Bamsbi^-paTk, by the Post-office and 
London, to and from the extreme suburbs. BIackfriors<bridge, to Eennington-gnte. 

The mfgority of them commence running at The Camberwells go from Gracechurch- 
eight in the morning, and continue till twelve street, over London-bridge, to Camberwell, 
at night, succeeding each other during the w^hilo a very few start from the west end of 
busy part of the day every five minutes. Most the town, and some two or three from L lco^ 
of them have two charges — for part of the street; the former crossing Westminster and 
distance, and (id. for the whole distance. the latter Blackfriars-bridge, whilo some Ncl- 

The omnibuses proceeding on tho northern sons* run from Oxford-street to Cambenvell or 
and southern routes are principally tho fi>l< to Brixton. 

lowing : — The Brixton s and Claphams go, some from 

The Atlases run from the Eyre Arms, St* the Regent-circus, Oxford-street, by way of 
John’s Wood, by way of Baker-strect,*Oxford- Regent-street, over Westmiiister-bridge ; and 
street, Regent-street, Charing-cross, Westmin- some from Gracechurch-street, over London- 
ster-bridge and road, and past the Elephant bridge, to Brixton or Clapham, as the case 
and Castle, by the Walworth-road, to Comber- may be. 

well-gate. Some turn off from the Elephant The Paragons observe the same route, and 
( as all the omnibus people call it) and go down some of these conveyances go over Blackfriar’s- 
the ^ New Kent-road to the Dover railway- bridge to Brixton. 

station ; while othei*s run the some route, but The Carshaltoiis follow the track of the 
to and from tho Nightingale, Lisson-grove, Mitchnms, Toolings, and Claphoms, and go 
instead of the Eyre Arms. The Waterloos over J!jondon-bridge to the Bank, 
journey from the York and Albany, Regent’s- Tho Paddingtons go from the Royal Oak, 
park, by way of Albany-street, Portland-rood, Westboume-Green, and from the Pine-apple- 
Regent-street, and so over Waterloo-bridge, by gate^y way of Oxford-street and Holbom to 
the Waterloo, London, and Walworth-roads, to the Bank, the London-bridge, Eastern Coun- 
Caniben\'cll-gate. The Waterloo Association ties, or Blackwall railway termini ; whilo some 
have also a branch to Holloway, vid the reach the same destination by the route of the 
Camden Villas. There arc likewise others New-road, City-road, and Finsbury. These 
which run from tho terminus of the South- routes are also pursued by the vehicles lettered 
Western Railway in the Waterloo-road, vid “ New-road Conveyance Association,” and 
Stamford-street, to the railway termini on the “ London Conveyance Company while some 
Surrey side of London-bridge, and thence to of the vehicles belonging to the same pro- 
that of the Eastern Counties in Shoreditclf. . .prietbrs run to Notting-hill, and some, have 
The IJungerford-markets pursue tho rontf Wnches to St. John’s Wood and elsewhere, 
from Camden Town along ^Tottenham Court- The Wellingtons and Morlboroughs pursue 
road, Ac. to Hungerford ; and many run from tho same track as tlio Paddingtons, but some 
this spot to Paddington. of them diverge to St. John's Wood. 

The Kentish Town run from the Eastern The Kensoll-greens go from tho Regent- 
Counties station, and from Whitechapel to circus, Oxford-street, to the Cemetery. 

Kentish Town, by way of Tottenham Court- The course of the Bayswaters is from Bays- 
rood, &c. water vid Oxford-street, Regent-street, and the 

The Hampsteads observe tho like course to Strand, to tho Bank. 

Camden Town, and then mu straight on to The Bayswaters and Kensingtons nm from 
Hampstead. the Bank vid Finsbury, and then by tho City- 

The King's-orosses run from Kennington- road and New-road, down Portland-rood, and 
gate by tho Blackfriar’s-road and bridge, Ileet- by Oxford-street and Piccadilly to Bayswater 
street, Ghanoeiy-lane, Gray’s-inn-lone, and the and Kensington. 

Now-rood, to Euston-square, while some go dh The Hammersmith and Kensingtons con- 
to Camden Town. vey their passengers from Hammersmith; by 

The Great Northerns, the latest route way of^Censington, Knightsbridge, Piccadilly, 
started, travel from the railway terminus, &e. to the Bank. 

Maiden-lane, King’s-cross, to the Bank and The Richmond and Hampton Courts, from 
the railway-stations, both in the city and St. Paul's-churchyard to the two places in- 
across the Thames ; also to Paddington, and dicated. 

some to Kennington. The Putneys and Bromptons run from 

The Favourites’ route is from Westminster Putney-bridge vid Brorapton, &c. to the Bank 
Abbey, along the Strand, Chancery-lane, and the London-bridge railway station. 
Gray’s-inn-lane, and Coldbath-ficlds. to the The Chelsea^ proceed from the Man in the 
Angel, Islington, and thence to Holloway; Moon to the Bank, Mile-end-road, and City 
while some of them fun down Fleet-street, and railway stations. 

so past Cic General Post-office, and thence by The Chelsea and Islingtons observe the 
the City-rood to the Angel and to Holloway, route from Sloanc-square to the Angel, Isling- 
The Favourites also run from Holloway to the ton, travelling along Piccadilly, Regent-street, 
Bank. Portland-road, and the New-road. 

The Islington and Ktonington line is The Royal Blues go from Pimlico vid 


I 
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<3to6Y«Dor^ato) PioeadiU)[t the Stiaadi &c. to Now taking the average ae hetwcen forty*iive 
the Blac^aU railwaj etation. an4 imles a^day, trarelled by each omni^ 

The direction of the Pimlicos is throt^h bua, mud that I am assured on the best 
Westmineter, Whitehalii Strand, &c, to White* authority is within the mark, while sixty miles 
chapel. a-day might exceed it, and computing the 

The Marquess of Westminsters follow the ommbuses running daily at B000| we find ** a 
'route from the Yauxhall'bridge vtd Millbenk, travel, as it was worded to me, upwards of 
Westminster Abbey, the Strand, £e. to the Bank. 140,000 miles a-day, or a yearly travel of more 
The Deptfords go fiom Graoechurch-street, than 60,000,000 of : an extent that al- 
and over London-bridge, and some from most defies a parallel any distances 

Charing.cross, over Westminster-bridge, to popularly familiar. And that this estimate in 
Deptford* no way exceeds the truA is proved by tlie sum 

The route of the Nelsons is from Charing, annually paid to the Excise for “mileage,” 
cross, over Westminster-bridge, and by the which, as before stated, amounts on an average 
New and Old Kent-roads to Dej^ord, Green- to 0/. each “ bus,” per month, or, collectively, 
wch, and Woolwich; some go frpm Grace- to 394,000/. per annum, and this at l\d» per 
church-street, over London-biidge. mile (the rate of duty charged) gives 51 ,840,000 

The Shoreditehes pursue the direction of miles as the distance travel!^ by the entire 
Chelsea, Piccadilly, the Strand, &c. to Shore- number of omnibuses every year, 
ditch, their starting-ploco being Battersea- ,pn each of its journeys experienced persons 
bridge. have assured me an omnibus carries on tlio 

The Hackneys and Claptons run front Ox- average fifteen persons. Nearly all are licensed 
ford-street to Clapton-sqaai'c. to carry twenty-two (thirteen inside and nine 

Barber’s run from the Bank, and some from out), and that number perhaps is sometimes 
Oxfbrd-street, to Clapton. ® exceeded, while fifteen is a fair computatiou ; 

The Blackwells run some from Sloane-street for as every omnibus has now tlie two fores, 
to the Docks, and the Bow and Stratfords fid. and Od., or, as the busmen call them, 
frf)m different parts of the West-end to their « long uns and short uns,” there are two sets 
respective destinations. of passengers, and the number of fifteen 

I have enumerated these several conveyances through the whole distance on each joiuney 
from tho information of persons connected of the omnibus is, as I have said, a fair com - 
with the trade, using the terms they used, putation: for sometimes the vehicle is almost 
whicli better distinguish tho respective routes empty, as a set-off to its being crammed at 
than tile names lettered on the oaniages, which other times. This computation shows the 
would hut puzzle the reader, the principal aaijy ** travel,” reckoning ten journeys a-day, 
appellation giving no intimation of tho des- of 460,000 passengers. Thus we miglit bo 
tination of the omnibus. led to believe that about one-fourth the entire 

The routes above specified are pursued by population of the metropolis and its suburbs, 
a series of vehicles belonging to one eompaaiy men, women, and children, the inmates of 
or to one firm, or one individual, the number hospitals, gaols, and workhouses, paupers, 
of their vehicles varying from twelve to fifty, peers, and their famiKes all included, were 
One omnibus, however, continues to yun from doily travelling in omnibuses. But it must 
Iht^ank to Finchley, end one from the Angel be borne in mind, that as most omnibus 
to Hampton Court. ^ ^ travellers use that convenient mode of coii- 

iho total number of omnibuses traversing vcyance at least twice a-day, we may compute 
the streets of Londoif is about 3000, paying the number of individuals at 295,000, or, ah 
duty including mileage, averaging^/, per month lowing three journeys os an average daily ‘ 
each, or 324,000/. per annum. The number travel, at 160,000. Calculating the payment 
of conductors and drivers is about 7000 (in- of each passenger at 4id., and so lowing for 
eluding a thousand “odd men,’i— a term that the set-off of the “ short uns” to the “ long 
will be explained hereafter), paying annually uns,” we have a daily . receipt for omnibus 
.)s* each for their licenses, or 1760/. coUec- fares of 8,439/., a weeklv receipt of 68,073/., 
l ively. The receipts of each vehicle vary from and a yearly receipt of 2,903,660/. ; which it 
Estimating the whole 3000 will be seen is severol thousands less Bian 
follows that the entire sum expended tho form^ estimate: so that it may be safely 
mnnibus hire by the people of assured, that at least three mUlions, of money 
.Londh^amounts to no less than 8,286,000/., is annually expended on omnibus faros in 
^vhieh 18 more than 80«. a-head for every man, London. 

. wman, and child, in the metremolis. The The extent of individual travel perfonned 
■^tvorage journey as regards length of each by some of the omnibus Ijjfaivers is enormous, 
omnibus 18 six miles, end that distance is in One man told me that he hod driven his 
some cases travelled twelve times a-day by “bus ” seventy-two mUes (twelve stages of six 
each ommbus, or, as it is called, “six there linles) every day for six years, with tho ex- 
ond ep back. ' Some perform the journey option of twelve miles less every second 
omy ten times a-day (each ommbus), and Sunday, so that this man had driven in six 
some, hut a mmoniy, a less number of times, years 179,668 mildif 
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This vast extent of omnibus tran^t has 
been the growth of twenty yeairs, as it was not 
until the 4th July, 1820, that Mr. Shillibeer, 
now the proprietor of the patent mourning 
coaches, started the first omnibus. Some 
works of authority os books of reference, 
have represented that Mr, ShiUibeer'a first 
omnibus ran fi'om Ohajdag-cross to Grreen. 
wich, and that the charge for outside and 
inside places was the same. Suoli was not 
the case; the first omnibus, or rather, the 
first pair of those vehicles (for Mr. Shillibeor 
st^ed two), ran from the Bank to the York- 
shire Stingo. Neither could the charge out 
and in be the same, as there were no outside 
posscngers. Mr. Shillibeer was a naval officer, | 
and in his youth stepped fi'om a midshipman's | 
duties into the business of a coach-builder, 
he foaming that business from the late Mr. | 
Hatchett, of Long Acre. Mr. Shillibeer then 
established himself in Paris as a builder of 
English carriages, a demand for winch had 
sprung up after the peace, when the current 
of English travel was directed strongly to 
Erance. In this speculation Mr. Shillibeer 
was eminently successful. He built carriages 
for Prince Polignac, and others of the most 
influential men under the dynasty of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, and had a bazaar for 
tlie sale of liis veliiclcs. He was thus occu- 
pied in Paris in 1819, when M. Lafitte, first 
started the omnibuses which ore now ^ 
common and so well managed in the French 
capital. Lafitto was the»banker (afterwards; 
the minister) of Louis Philippe, and the most ; 
active man in establishing the Messageries 
Royales. Five or six years after the omni- 
buses had been successfully introduced into 
Paris, Mr. Shillibeer* was employed by M. 
Lafitte to build two in a superior style. In 
executing this order, Mr. Shillibeer thought 
that so comfortable and economical a mode of 
conveyance might be advantageously intro- 
duced in London. He accor^gly ^sposed 
of his Parisian establishment, and came to 
London, and started his omnibus as I have 
narrated. In order that the introduction might 
have every chance of success, and have the 
full prestige of respectability, Mr. Shillibeer 
brought over with him from Paris two youths, 
both the sons of British naval officers ; and 
these young gentlemen were for a few weeks 
liis “conductors.” They were smartly dressed 
in “blue cloth and togs,” to use the words of 
my informant, after the fashion of Lsffitto's con- 
ductors, each dress costing 51. Their address- 
ing any foreign passenger in French, and the 
French style of affair, gave rise to an 
opinion that Mr. ^Ulibeer was a Frenchman, 
and that the English were indebted to a fo- 
reigner for the improvement of their vehicular 
transit, whereas Mr. Shillibeer had served in 
^e British navy, and was^pm in Tottenham- 


court-road. His speculation was particularly 
and at once auccessfiil. His two vehicles 
carried each twenty-two, and were filled every 
journey. The form was that of the present 
omnibus, but larger and roomier, as the 
twenty-two were all accommodated inside, uo- 
body being outside but the driver. Three 
horses yoked abreast were used to draw these 
carriages. 

There wete for many days, until the novelty 
wore off, crowds assembled to see the omni- 
buses start, and many ladies ond gentlemen 
took their places in them to the Yorkshire 
Stingo, in order tliat they might have the 
I pleasure of riding back ogam. The faro was 
one shilling for the whole and sixpence for 
half the distance, and each omnibus made 
twelve journeys to and fro every day. Thus 
Mr. Shillibeer established a diversity of fares, 
regulated by distance; a regulation which was 
afterwards in a great measure abandoned by 
omnibus proprietors, and then re-establislied 
on bur present threepenny and sixpenny pay- 
ments, tlie “long uns” and the “ short uns.” 
Mr ShilUbcer’s receipts were 100/. a-week. 
At first he provided n few books, chiefly maga- 
zines, for the perusal of his customers ; but 
this peripatetic hbrery was discontinued, for 
the customers (I give the words of my in- 
formant) “boned the books.” When the 
I young - gentlemen conductors retired from 
I their posts, they were succeeded by persons 
hired by Mr. Shillibeer, and liberty paid, 
who wore attired in a sort of velvet livery. 
Many weeks had not olapsed before Mrl Shilli- 
beer found a falling off in his receipts, although 
he ascertained that there was no falHog off in 
tho public support of his omnibuses. He ob- 
tained mformation, however, that tho persons 
in his employ robbed him of at least 20/. a-week, 
retaining that sum out of the receipts of the two 
omnibuses, and that they had of their 

clevemess ond their lucrativo siluaiions at a 
champagne supper at the Yorkshire Stingo, 
This necessitated a change, which Mr. Shilli- 
beer effected, in his men, but without prose- 
cuting the offenders, and still it seemed that 
defalcations continued. That they continued 
was soon shown, and in “ a striking manner,” 
as I was told. As an experiment, Mr. 
Shillibeer^ expended. 3Q0/. in the construction 
of a machine fitted to ^eps of on omnibus 
Which should record the'pumber of passen- 
gers as they trod on o plate in enterihpf ^d 
leaving the vehicle, arranged on a similar 
principle to the tell-tales in use on our toll- 
bridges. The inventor, Mr. — , now of 
I Womwich, himself worked the omnibus cou- 
I toining it for a fortnight, and it supplied a 
correct index of tho number of passengers ; 
but at the fortnights end, one evening after 
dark, the inventor was hustled aside while 
waiting at the Yorkshire Stingo, and in a 
minute or two the machine was smashed by 
sofiae unknown men wHh sledge-hammers. 
Ms^ Shillibeer then hadl^^course to the use 
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of 9 ucl} elo<^ «s wero used in the French 
omni^ses a cheoh. It ims publidy notified 
ihaivitVeul^ the business of the conductor to, 
jSioyp the liand of tho clock a given distance 
when a passenger entered the^ vehicle, but 
tills p layi did not succeed. It is common in 
France for a passenger to inform the pig- 
piietor of any neglect on the part of ms 
s<>vyant, but Mr. Shillibeer never received any 
such intimation in London. 

In the meantime Mr. Shillibcor’s success 
continued, for he insured punctuality and 
civUity; and tl^e cheapnossi cleanliness, and 
smoitness of his omnibuses, were in most 
advantageous contrast with the liigh charges, 
dii*t, dingincss/ and nideness of the drivers 
of many of the “ short stages.*’ Tho 
short. stage proprietors wore loud in their 
railings ogninst what they were pleased to 
describe as a French innovation. In tlie 
course of from six to nine months Mr. Shilli- 
becr had twelve omnibuses at work. The 
new omnibuses ran from the Hank to Fad- 
dington, both by the route of Holbom and 
Oxford-street, as well as by Finsbury and ^he 
Now- road. Mr. Shillibeer feels convinced, 
that had he started fifty omnibuses instead of 
two in the first instance, a fortune might have 
been realised. In 1831-S, his omnibuses | 
U'cnnio general in the great street thorough- 
fai'es; and as the short stages were ran off 
tho road, tho proprietors started omnibuses in 
opposition to fill*. Shilliheer. Tbe first omni. 
buses, liowever, started after filr. Shilliboer's 
were iidt ill opposition. They wero the Gale- 
doninns, oiid were tho property of filr. Sliilli- 
beoi'’s brothei'.indaw. Tlio third started, which 
u ere two-horso vehicles, were foolishly enough 
called “Les Domes Blanches;’* but as the 
name gave rise to much low ivit in /qiiivoques 
it was abandoned. Tho original omnibuses 
were called Shillibeei's ” on the panels, from 
the name of their originator; and the name is 
still prevalent on those conveyances in New 
York, which affords us another proof that not 
in his own country is a, benefactor honoured, 
until perhaps his death mokes honour as 
little worth os an epitaph. 

The opposition omnibuses, however, con- 
tinued to increase as more and more short 
stages were abandoned; and on^oppositioiiist 
called his omnibuses “ SbiUibcers.’^so tliat the 
real and the sham Shillibeei's were kno^n in 
the streets. The opposition became fiercer. 
Tho ** busses,’* as they came to be called in a 
year or two, crossed each other and raced or 
■ drove their poles recklessly into the back of 
one another; and accidents and squabbles 
oud loiteriug grew so frequent, and the time 
of tbe police magistrates was so mneh* occupied I 
with “omnibus business,*’ that in 1833 the 
matter was mentioned in Parliament as a nui- 
saiice requiring a remedy, and in 1633 a Bill 
was birou^t in by the Government and passed 
for regulation of Omnibuses (as well as 
other, conveyances) imd near the metropo- 


lis.** Two sessions after, Mr, Aldennan Wood 
brought in a bill for the better tegutatiou of 
omnibuses, which was also passed, and one of 
the provisions of the bill was that the drivers 
and conductors of omnibuses should be 
licensed. The office of Begistrar of Licenses 
was promised by a noble lord in office to Mr. 
Shillibeer (as l am informed on ^oodauGio- 
rity), but the appointment was ^ven to tho 
present Commissioner of the City Police, and 
the office next to tiio principal was offered to 
Mr. Shillibeer, which that gentleman declined 
to accept, e The reason assigned for not ap- 
pointing him to the registrarship was that ha 
was connected with omnibuses. At the be- 
ginning of 1834, Mr. Shillibeer abandoned his 
metropolitan trade, and began I'unning omni- 
buses from London to Greenwich and Wool- 
wich, employing 30 carriages and 130 horses ; 
but the increase of steamers and Uie opening 
of the Greenwich Railway in 183S affected his 
trade so materially, that Mr. Shillibcei^ell 
into orrear with his payments to the Stamp 
Office, and seizures of his property and re- 
seizures after money was paid, entailed i^uch 
heavy expenses, and such a hindraucqL to filr. 
Shillibeer’s business, that his failure imued* 

I have been thus somewhat ful^n my 
dotoil of fifr. Shillibeer’s career, as hif proce- 
dures are, in truth, the history of the transit 
of the metropolis as regards omnibuses. 1 
conclude this portion of the subject with the 
following extracts from a pailiomentaiy paper, 
“ Sip>pleiuent to the Votes and Proceedings, 
Vfneiis, 7® die Julii, 1843,” containing the 
petition of Goorgo Shillibeer. 

“ That in 1840^ and after several years 
of incessant application, the Lords of the 
Treasury caused Mr. Gordon, their then 
financial secretaiy, to enquire into your peti- 
tioner’s case ; and so fuUy satisfied was that 
gentleman with tbe hardships and cruel wrongs 
which the department of Stamps and Taxes 
had inflicted upon your petitioner, that he 
(fifr, Gordon) promised, on behalf of the 
Lords of the Treasury, early redress should 
be granted to yaw petitioner, either by a 
Government appointment adequate to the loss 
lie^had sustained, or pecuniary compensation 
for the injustice which, upon a thorough in- 
vestigation of the facts, filr. Gordon assured 
your petitioner he had fdly established, to the 
satisfaction of the Lords of the Treasuiy. 

“ That in proof of the sincerity of filr. 
Gordon, lie, in his then official capacity of 
secretary to the said Lords of her Majesty’s 
Treasury, applied, in April 1841, to the then 
heads of two Government departments, viz. 
the Marquess of Normoaby . and the Right 
Hon. Henry LaboUebere, to appoint your pe- 
titioner * Inspector General of Public Car- 
riages,’ or some anointment in the Railway 
depfiriment at the Board of Trade ; but these 
applications being unsnocessftU, Mr. (Gordon 
applied and .obtained fbr yoiur petitioner the 
promise of one of G|^twenty.five appointments 
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of Beceiver-Oeneral of Cotmt^r Courts (testi- 
momojUt of your' petitiohcir’s fitness being at 
the Treasar;)^ the bill’ for establishing which 
was then in progress through Parliament. 

** That shorUy after your petitioner's claims 
had been admitted, and retoss promised by 
the Lords of the Treasury, Bfr. Gordon re- 
signed his situation of secretary, and on the 
0 th May, 1841, your petitioner again saw Mr. 
Gordon, who assured your petitioner that but 
for the fact of the misc^aneous estimates 
being made up and' passed for that year, your 
petitioner's name should have been placed in 
them for a grant of 0000/., fiirther ^serving 
that yom* petitioner's was a case of very great 
hardship and injustice, and assuring your 
petitioner that he (Mr. Gordon) would not 
quit the Treasury without stating to his suc- 
cessor that your petitioner's case was one of 
peculiar severity, and deserved immediate at- 
tention and redress." 

Aftd so the matter remains virtually at an end. 

1 will now give the regulations and statistics 
of the Fionch omnibuses, which I am enabled 
to do through the kindness of a gentleman to 
whom I am indebted for much valuable infor- 
mation. 

As the regulations of the French public 
conveyances {de$ voitures Jhismit le transport 
en canmu'n) are generally considered to have 
worked admirably well, I present a digest of 
them. The earlier enactments provide for the 
numbering of the conveyances and for the 
licensing of all connected with them. • 

I'ho laws which provide the regulations am 
of the Allowing dah^s : 1 enumerate theAi to 
show how closely the Freifch Government has 
attended to the management of hired vehicles. 
Dec. 14, 1789; Aug, 14, 1790; 9 Vendemiaire, 
An VI. (Sep. 80, 1707) ; 11 Frinmire, An 
(Dec. 1, 1798) Messidor, An VIII. 
(July 1, 1800 ; 3 Brumaire, An IX. (Oct. 
20, 1800); Dec. 80, 1818; July 22, 1829; 
Aug. 1, 1820; March 20, 1830; Sep. 10, 
1838, and Jan. 5, 1846. The 471st, 474th, 
470th, and 484th Articles of the Penal Code 
also relate to this subject. ' 

The principal t^gulations now in force are 
the following : — • 

The proprietors of all pubUc conveyances! 
(for hire) shall be numbered, licensed, and 
find such security as shall be satisfactory to 
the authorities. Kvery proprietor, before he 
can change the locality of nia establishment, 
is boimd to give forty-eight hoprs* notice of 
his intention to remote. The sale of such : 
establishments can only he elated by un- 
dertakers (fintrejpreneurs)f duly authorised 
for the purpose; and the privilege of the 
undertaker is not transferable, eitoer wholly 
or partially, without the sanctiou of the 
authorities, ^he proprietors cannot employ 
any ccmductors, drivers, 6r potters, but such 
as have a license or 'penult (permU de coa« 
ditire, kc), ^ Neither can a master retain or 
translbr any such pcrroitHf the holder of it 
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have left; his service; it must be givai up 
within twenty-four hours at the prefectum 
(chief office) of pioliee, and the date of the 
maiEfB entering and leaving' his employ must 
be inscribed by" his late master on tha back of 
the doeumeu;!. ^oprietorsmustkeep a register 
o^tha names and abodes of their drivers and 
conductors,, and' of their numbers as entered 
in the books of the prefecture t also a doily 
entry of the numbers of the vehicles in use, os 
engraved on the plates ofilne^ to tlmm,.and a 
record of the conduct the inen to whom 
they have been entrusted. No proprietorto be 
allowed to employ a driver or cox^ctor i^rliose 
permit through ill-conduct or wy- cause has 
been withdrawn. In case of the contravention 
of this regulation by any one, the plying {fa 
circulati<m) of his 'carriage is to stopped, 
eAher" temporarily or definitely. No daninge 
shall bo entrusted to either driver or con- 
ductor, if either be in a state of evident un- 
cle^nliness (malproprete). No horse knouu to 
be vicious, toeased, or incapable of work, is to 
be employed. 

The conductors aro to maintain order in 
their vehicles, and to observe that the passcii- 
gero place tiiomselvcs so ns not to incom- 
mode one another. They are not to take 
more persons than they are authorised to 
convey, which number must be notified in the 
interior and on the exterior of tho omnibus. 
They ore also forbidden to admit individuals 
who may be drunk, or dad in a manner to 
disgust or annoy tho other pass(3Dgers ;^either 
must they admit dogs, or suffer persons who 
may drink, sing, or smoke to remain in the 
carriages; neither must they carry parcels 
which^ from their size, or the nature of their 
contentj9, may incommode the passengers. 
Conductors must not give tho coachman tho 
word to go on until each passenger leaving tho 
omnibus shall have quitted the footstep, or 
I until each passenger entering the omnibus 
shall have been seated. Every person so 
entering is to be asked where ho ivishos to be 
set down. All property left in the omnibus 
to be conveyed to the prefecture of police. It 
is, moreover, tlie conductor’s business to light 
the carriage lamps after night-fall. 

The dnvers, before they can bo allowed 
to exercise flieir profession, must produce 
tcstimoniols as to their possessing the po- 
cessary skill. They are not to gallop their 
horses under Miy circumstonces whatever. 
They ore required^ moreover^ to drive slowly, 
or at a wa!& {aupas), in the markets and in the 
narrow streets where only two carriages can 
pass abreast, .at the descent of the bridges, 
and in all parts of the public wajrs whers 
! thpre may be a stoppage or a i^id slope. 

I Wherever the width cn the streets permits it, 
i omnibus must be driven ati least three feet 
[ from the houses, where there is no footpath 
I Orottoir ) ; i^d wlpre there is a fbotpath, two feet 
They must, os much as possible, keep 
tM of their vehiefe out of the gutters. 
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No driver* conductor can exercise his 
profeeftion under the oge of eighteen; and he< 
fore being authorised to do so, he must show 
that his morals and Uustwoithiness are such 
as to justify his appointment. (The crdon* 
nance then provides for the licensing, at the 
eost of 70c., of these officers, by the police, jn 
the way I have already deseribedr) They are 
not peimitted to smoko while at their work, 
nor to take off their coats, even during the 
sultriest weather. The omnibuses are to pull 
up •on the right-band side of the street; but if 
there bo any hindrance, then on the left. 


The foregoing regulations (the infractions of 
which ore punishable through the ordinary 
tribunals) do not materially differ from ^ose 
of our own country, though they may be more 
stringently enforced. The other provisions, 
however, are materially different. The French 
Government fixes the amount of fore, pre- 
soribes the precise route to be observed and 
the time to be kept, and limits the number of 
omnibuses. On the IQth August, 1846, they 
were 387 in number, running along 86 lines, 
which are classed Under the head of 12 routes 
(cn/r<?priscf ), in the fbllowing order 


Routes. 

No. of Linos. 

No. of 
Canringes. 

Nos. according 
to the UoenBea. 

1 Omnibus Orlcanoises 
and Biligentes 

} 

151 

1 to 151 

2 Barnes reunics .... 

3 

20 

152 to 180 

3 Trioyles 


11 

181 to 191 

4 Favorites 


47 

192 to 236 

5 Beamaises 

2 

19 

239 to 257 

0 Citadincs 

• 2 


258 to 270 

7 Batignolb's— gazelles 

2 


271 to 280 

8 ITirondellcs 

2 


290 to 319 

0 Porisiennes 

3 


320 to 352 

10 Constantines 



353 to 364 

11 Excellontes 



305 to 379 

12 Gauloises* 

— 

B 

380 to 387 


■i 

mn 

• 


In order to prevent the inconvenience of 
too rigidly defined routes, a system of inter- 
communication has been established. At a 
given x^oint (bureau des correspondances), a 
passenger may always be transferred to another 
omnibus, tho conductor giving him a ftee 
ticket ; and so may rca<di his destination, or 
the nearest point to it, from any of tlie start- 
ing-places. This system now exists, but very 
piulially, on some of tliQ London lines. 

The number conveyed by a Parisian omni- 
bus is fixed at 10 ; each vehicle is to be drawn 
by two horses, and is to unite “ all the con- 
ditions of solidity, commodiousuess, and ele- 
gance that may be desirable." *ln order to 
ensure these conditions, the French Govern- 
ment directs in what manner every onmibus 
shall be built Those built prior to the pro- 
mulgation of the ordonnanoe (Aug. 12, 1840), 
regnlaUngthe construction of these vehicles,^ 
are still i^owed to he **in circulation;" but 
after the 1st of January, 1862, no omnibus not 
constructed in exact accordance with the de- 
tails laid down will be allowed ** to circulate." 
The height of the omnibus is fixed, as well as 
the len(^ and the width ; the oiroumference 
of the wheels, the adjustment of the sprinss,. 
fho hanging of the body, the fonnation of the 
ventilate the lining and cushioning of the 
intetior,^ tfett dimensioas of the footst^s, and 


the disposition of tlxs lamps, which ore three 
in munbor. 

The arrangements, whero a footpath is not 
Jknown in tho streets of Paris, and a gutter is 
in existence, are tolerably significant of dis. 
tinctions between the streets of tho French 
and English capitals. 

1 shall now pass to the consideration of the 
English vehicles as they fU'o at present con- 
ducted.. 

Omnibus Pboprintoes. 

The ** labourers " immediately connected 
with tlie trade in omnibuses are the proprie- 
tors, drivers, conductors, and time-keepers. 
Those less immediately but still in connexion 
with the trade are tho ** odd men " and the 
horsekeepers. 

The eai’lier history of omnibus proprietors 
presents hut a series of strug^es and ruinous 
lawsuits, cma proprietor with another, until 
many were ruined; and then several opposed 
companies or individuals coalesced or agreed ; 
and these pfbprietariea now present a united, 
I and, X believe, a prosperous body. Theypos- 
sees in reality a monopoly in omnibus con- 
veyance; : but I am assured it would not be 
I easy und^.any other plan to serve the public 
[ bet^. All the proprietors of omnibuses may 
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be said to be- ist union, as they act aystemati- 
callj and by air wgement, one proprietaiy with 
another. Their profits are, of course, ap- 
portioned, like those of other joint*stock com- 
panies, according to the number of shares 
lield by individuu mombow. On each route 
one member of the propriety is appointed 
(“ directed ”) by his co-proprietors. The di- 
rectory may be dossed as the “ executive de- 
partment’*' of the body. The director can 
diapltoce a diiver on a weekfs notice : but by 
some (liroctoi’S, who pride themselves on deal* 
ing Rummai’ily, it seemkihat the iveak’s notice 
is now and then dispensed with. The con- 
ductor bo can displace at a day's notice. The 
“odtl mi'll” sometimes supply the places of 
tbo ollicials so discharged' un^ a meeting of 
the proprietary, held monthly for tho most 
]):irt, wlien new officers are appointed ; therd 
being always an abundamje of applicants, who 
send or carry in testimonials or their fitness 
from persons knoAvn to the proprietors, or 
Icnown to reside on the line of the route. The 
director may indeed appoint either driver or 
ooiidnelor at his discretion, if he see good 
reason to do so. The driver, however, is 
genei idly appointed and paid by the proprie- 
tor, while, the conductor is more particularly 
tbo servant of the association. The proprie- 
taries liave so far a monopoly of the road, that 
they allow no new omnibuses to he started 
upon it. if a speculator should be bold enough 
to start new conveyances, the pre-existing pro- 
prietaries put a greater number of conveyances 
on the route, so that none are well filled 
and oncf of the old proprietaries' vehioles'im- 
luediately precedes the omnibus of the specu- 
lator, and another immediately followB it; and 
thus three vehicles are on the ground, which 
limy yield only customers for one : hence, as 
the whole number qn the route has been 
largely increased, not one omnibus is well 
filled, and tho speculator must in all probability 
he ruined, wh^e the associated proprietors 
suffer but a temporary loss. So well is this 
now understood, that no one .seems to think 
of embarking bis money in the omnibus trade 
unless he buys his times,” that is to say, 
unless he aiTangcs by purchase ; and n ** new I 
man'' will often pay 400/. or 600/. for his 
times,” to have the privilege of running his 
voliicles on a given route, and at given periods ; 
in other wordsj for the privilege of beooming a 
recognised proprietor. 

The proprietors pay their servants hiirly^ as 
a general rule ; while, as a universal rule, 
they rigidly exaet sobriety, punctuality, and 
cleanliness. Their great difflonlty, all of them 
concur in stating, is to ensure honesty.^ Every 
proprietor insists upon the excesrive difficulty 
of trusting men with uncounted money, if 
men feel there is no efficient check to ensure 
to their employers a knowledge of the exact 
amount of their daily receipts. Several plans 
have been resorted to in <^er to' Obtain the 
desired check. Mr. ShiUihew’s 1 have already 


given. One plan now in practice is to engage 
a well-dressed woman, sometimes accompanied 
by a child, and she travels by tho omnibus ; 
and immediat^.on learing it, fills up a paper 
for the proprietor, showing the uuxabor of 
insides and nuts, of short and long fhres. 
Tins method, however, does not ensure a 
thorough accuracy. It is difficult for a woman , 
who must take such a place in the vehicle as 
she can get, to ascertain the precise nnmhorof 
outsides and Iheir respective fares. So diffi- 
cult, that I am assiu’ed such a person has 
returned a «ma//cr number than was. actually 
conveyed. One gentleman who was formerly 
an omnibus proprietor, told me he employed a 
“ ladylike,” and, as he believed, trusty woman, 
as a check;" but by some means the con- 
ductors found out the calling of the “lady- 
like ” woman, ti'eated her, and she made veiy 
favourable returns for the conductors. Aii- 
otlier lady was observed by a conductor, who 
bears an excellent character, and who men- 
tioned the circumstance to mo, to carry a 
small bag, from which, whenover a passenger 
got •out, she drew, not very deftly it would 
seem, a bean, and placed it in one glove, os 
ladies carry their sixpences for the faro, or a 
pea, and placed it in the other. This process, 
the conductor felt assured, was “ a check 
I that the beans indicated the long uns," and 
i the peas the “ short uns so, when the 
I unhappy woman desired to be put down at tho 
bottom of Cheapside on a wintry evening, ho 
contrived to laud her in the very thickest of 
the mud, handing her out with greats polite- 
ness, I may here observe, before I enter 
upon the subject, that the men who have 
maintained a character for integiity regard 
tho checks with great bitterness, ns they 
naturally feel more annoyed at being sus- 
pected than men who may be dishonestly in- 
clined. Another conductor once found a me- 
morandum-book in his omnibus, in which were 
regularly entered tho “ longs ” and “ shorts.” 

One proprietor told me ho hod once em- 
ployed leliriouB men* as conductors; “but,” 

I said he, “ they grew into thieves. A Method- 
ist parson engaged one of his sons to me- 
lt’s a good while ago— and was q[aito indig- 
nant that 1 ever m^e any question about the 
young man'# honesty, as he was strictly and 
religiously brought up ; but he turned out one 
of the worst of the whole hatch of them.” 
One check resorted to, as a conductor informed 
me, was found out by them. A lady entered 
the onmibus carrying a brown-paper parcel, 
loosely tied, ond making a tear on the edge of 
the paper for every ** short” pfassenger, and a 
deeper tear for every “ long/’ This difficulty 
in finding a check where an indefinite amount 
of money passes through a man's hands — and 
I itn bv no means disposed to undervalue tlio 
^ ^ summary course of 

K dar% - not unattended by serious .evils, 
pears^ tbai men are now discharged sud- 
at a moment’s notice, and with no 
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reason assigned. If a reason be d^anded, 
the answer iS| ** You are not want^ any 
longer.** Probably, the disch^e is on ac- 
count, of the man's honesty boing enspeoted. 
But whether the suspicion be well founded or 
unfounded) the consequences .. are equally 
s^ous to the individual discharged ; for it is 
a rule observed by the proprietors not to em- 
ploy any man discharged from another line. 
He will not be empbyed, 1 am a^ured, ,if he 
con produce a good character ; and even if the 
** 'bus he worked*' had been discontinued as 
no longer required on that route. New men, 
who arc considered unconnected with all versed 
in omnibus^ tiicks, are appointed ; and this 
course, it was intimated to me very strongly, 
was agreeable to the propiietors for two 
reasons — as widely extending their patron- 
age, and as always placing at their command 
a large body of unemployed men, whose ser- 
vices con at any time be called into requisition 
at reduced wages, should ** slop-drivers " he 
desirable. It is next to impossible, I Vas 
further assured, for a man discharged from an 
omnibus to obtain other employ^ If ibe 
director goes so far as to admit that he has 
nothing to allege against the man's character, 
ho will yet gdve no reason for his discharge ; 
and an inquirer naturally imputes the ivith- 
liolding of a reason to the mercy of the di- 
rector. 

Omnibus Drivers. 

The diiver is paid by the week. His re- 
muneration is 345, a-week on most of the 
linos. On others he receives *Jl5. and his box 
— that is, the* allowance of a faro each journey 
for a seat outside, if a seat be so occupied. 
In fine weather this box plan is more r^mime- 
rative to the driver than the dxed payment of 
345.; but in wet weather he may receive 
nuthing from the box. Tho average then the 
year through is only 345. a- week; or, perhaps, 
rather more, as on some days in sultiy weatlier 
the driver may make 65,,^“ the 'bus do twelve 
journeys,” from his box. 

The omnibus drivers have been, butchers, 
farmers, horsebreakers, cheesemongers, old 
stage-coachmen, broken-down geiqtlemen, turf- 
men, gentlemen's servants, grooios, and a very 
small sprinkling of mechanics. Nearly au 
can read and , write, the exception being de- 
scried to m6 as a singularity; but there are 
such exceptions, and aU. must have produced 
good characters before their appointment 
The majority of them are married men with 
families; their residences being in all parte, 
and oh both sides of ' the Thames. 1 did not 
hear of any of the wives of cpadlubeninregiilar 
employ working, for the slop-toiloj^ “We 
can keep our wives too respectable that,'* 
one of th^ said, in answer to my,, inquiry. 

general Wt to 
sohoM ; the naUonfu schools, 

Their Is e^edmgly bard, iheiy li^ 


being ahnost literally spent on the coaoh-box. 
The most of them must enter s* the yard*' at 
a quarter to eight in the morning, >find must 
see that the horses and cards^es are in a 
proper condition for work; and. at half^past 
eight they> start on their long day's labour. 
They perform (I speak of the most frequented 
linea), twelve Journeys during the day, and 
are so engaged until a quarter-past eleven at 
n^ht. Some are on their box till past mid- 
night. During ^ese . hours of labour they 
have twelve stops ;'* half of ten and half of 
fifteen minutes* duration. They generally 
breakfast at home, or at a cofBse-shop, if un- 
married men, before they start; and dine at 
the inn, where the omnibus fdmost invariably 
stops, at one or other of its destinations. If 
the driver be distant from his home at his 
dinner hour, or be unmarried, he arranges to 
dine at the public-house ; if near, his wife, or 
one of his children, brings him his dinner in 
a covered basin, some of Uiem being provided 
with hot-water plates to keep the contents 
properly warm, and that is usually eaten at 
rile public-house, with a pint of beer for the 
accompanying beverage. The relish with 
which a man who has been employed several 
hours in the open air enjoys his dinner can 
easily he understood. But if his dinner is 
brought to him on one of his shorter trips, he 
often hears the cry before he has completed 
his meal, “ Time 's up ! " and he carries the 
remains of his repast to be consumed at his 
next, resting-place. His tea, if brought to him 
fields famuy, he often drinks withm the om- 
nibus, if there be an opportunity. Some cany 
their dinners with them, and eat them cold. 
All these men live “ well that is, they have 
sufficient dinners of animal food every day, 
with beer. They are strong and healriiy men, 
for their calling requires both strength and 
health. Bach driver, (as well as the time- 
keeper and conductor), is licensed, at a yearly 
cost to him of 6», From a driver 1 had tho 
following statement : — 

“I have beei\ a driver fourteen years. I 
was brought up as a builder, but had friends 
riiat was Using horses, and I sometimes as- 
sisted them in driving and grooming when I 
was out of work. I got to like that sort of 
worki and thoi^^ht it would better than my 
own business if I could get to be connected 
with a 'bus; and 1 had frienijs, and first got 
employed as a lime-keeper; but Tve been a 
driver for fourteen years. Tm now paid by 
the week, and not by the. box. It's a fair 
payment, hut we must live weH.. It’s hard 
work is mine ; % 1 never have any rest but a 
few minutes, except every other Sunday, and 
then only two hours; that’s the time of a 
journey there and book. If I was to ask leave 
in go v> eburoh, and then go to work again, I 
know what answer there would be— * You can 
go to .church as often as jrou like, and we ean 
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carriage-liorRes. One I’ve driven five years, 
and I believe she was worked five years before 
1 drove her. It's very hard work for the 
horses, bat I don't know that they are over- 
worked in 'busses. The starting after stopping 
is the hardest work for them; it's such a 
terrible strain. I've felt for the poor things 
on a wet night, with a 'bus ftiU of Mg people. 
I think that it 's a pity that anybody uses a 
bearing rein. There 's not many uses it now. 
It bears up a horse's head, and he can only go 
on pulling, pulling up a hill, one way. Take 
off his bearing rein, and he’ll relieve the strain 
on him by bearing dovm his head, and flingu^ 
his weight on the collar to help him pulL R 
a man had to carry a weight up a hill on his 
back, how would he like to have his head tied 
back? Perhaps you may have noticed Mr. 

's horses pull the 'bus up Holbom Hill. 

They're tightly borne up ; but then they are 
very fine animals, fat and fine : there 's no 
such cattle, perhaps, in a London 'bus — least- 
ways there 's none better — and they’re borne 
up for show. Now, a jib-horse won't go in a 
bearing rein, and will without it. I’ve seen 
that myself; so what can be the use of it? 
It '8 just teasing the poor things for a sort of 
fashion. I must keep exact time at every 
place where a time-keeper's stationed. Not a 
minute 's excused — ^there 's a fine for the least 
delay. I can’t say that it's Mten levied ; but 
still we are liable to it. If Pve been blocked, 
1 must make up for the block by galloping ; 
and if I'm seen to gallop, and anybodji^tel^ 
our people, I’m called over the coals. I roafst 
drive as quick with a thunder-rain peltiifg in 
my face, and the roads itl a muddle, and the 
horses starting — I can’t call it shying, I have 
’em too well in hand, — at every flash, just as 
quick as if it was a fine hard road, and fine 
weather. It's not ei^y to drive a 'bus*; but I 
can drive, and must drive, to an inch; yes, 
sir, to half ffn inch. I know if I can get my 
horses' heads through a space, I can get ray 
splinter-bar through, I drive by my pole, 
making it my centre. If 1 keep it fair in the 
centre, a carriage must follow, unless it's 
slippery weather, and then there 'a no calcu- 
lating. 1 saw the first 'bus sfiirt in 1629.* I 
heard the first 'bus called a Funch-and-Iudy i 
carriage, 'cause you could see the people inside 
without a frame. The shape was about the 
same as it is now, but bigger and heavier. A 
'bus changes horses four or five times a-day, 
according to the distance. There 's no cruelty 
to the horses, not a bit, it wouldn't be allowed. 
I fancy that 'busses now pay the proprietors 
well. The duty was a^mile, and now it 's 
l^d. Some companies save twelve guineas 
a-week by the doing away of toll-gates. The 
'stablishing the threepennies— --the short uns 
—has put money in' their pockets. I'm an 
unmarried man. A 'bus driver never h^ 
time to look out f(tf a wife. Every horse in 
our stables has one day’s rest in every four ; 
but it's no rest for the driver.” 
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OuNiBus Conductors. 

Thb conductor, who is vulgarly known as 
the cad,” stands on a small projection at tlie 
end of the omnibus ; and it is his oiflcc to 
a^it and set down every passenger, and to 
receive the amount of fare, for which amount 
he is, of course,' responsible to his employers. 
He is paid 4s, a-day, which he is allowed to 
stop out of the monies he receives. He fills 
up a waybill each journey, with the number of 
passengers. I find that nearly all classes have 
given a quota of their number to the list of 
conductors. Among them are grocers, drapers, 
shopmen, barmen, printers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, clerks, joiners, saddlers, coach -build- 
ers, porters, town-travellers, carriers, and fish- 
mongers. Unlike the drivers, the majority of 
the conductors are unmarried men ; but, per- 
haps, only a mere majority. As a matter of 
necessity, every conductor must be ablo to 
read and write. They are discharged moro 
ftequcntly than the drivers ; but they require 
gO(M characters before their appointment. 
From one of them, a very intelligent man, I 
had the following statement : — 

**I am SO or 36, and have been a conductor 
for six years. Before that I was a lawyer’s 
clerk, and then a pictnre-dealer ; but didn’t 
get on, though I maintained a good character. 
I’m a conductor now, but wouldn't be long 
behind a ’bus if it wasn’t from necessity. It’s 
hard to get nnythiug else to do tliat you can 
keep a wife and family on, for people won’t 
have you from off a 'bus, , The worst pai’t of 
my business is its uncertainty, I may bo dis- 
charged any day, and not know for wimt. If 
I did,. and I was accused unjustly, I might 
bring my action ; but it’s merely, ‘ You’re not 
wanted.’ 1 think I've done better as a con- 
ductor in hot weather, or fine weather, than in 
wet ; though I’vo got a good journey when it’s 
come on showery, as people was starting for or 
starting -from the City. I had one master, 
who, when his 'bus tame in full in the wet, 
used to say, ‘This is prime. Them’s God 
Almighty’s customers; he sent them.’ . I’ve 
heard mm say so many a time. Wo get far 
more ladies and children, too, on a fine day ; 
they go mA-e a-shopping then, and of an 
evening they go more to pubBo places. 1 pay 
over my money every night. It runs from 
40«. to 4/. 45., or a little more on extraordinary 
occasions. I have taken more money since 
the short uns ware estabh'shed. Ono day 
before that I .took only 185. There 's three 
riders and moro now, where there was two 
formerly at the higher rate. I never get to a 
public place, whether it’s a chapel qr a play- 
house, unless, indeed, I get a holiday, and that 
is once in two years. I’ve asked for a day’s 
holiday and been refused. I was told I might 
take a week's holiday, if I liked, or as long as I 
lived. I'm quite ignorant of what's passing in 
the world, my thne so taken up. We only 
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know whftt’s going on from hearing people 
talk in the 'bus. 1 never cni'e to read the 
paper now, though I used to like it. If I have 
two minutes to spare, I’d ratlier take a nap 
than Emything else. We know no more politics 
than the backwoodsmen of America, because 
we haven’t time to cai’e about it. I’ve fallen 
asleep on my step as the ’bus was going bn, 
and almost fallen off. I have often to put up 
with insolence from vulgar fellows, who think 
it fun to chaff a cad, as they call it. 'Xhere ’s 
no help for it. Our masters won’t listen to 
• complaints : if wo are not satisfied we can go. 
Conductors ore a sober set of men. Wc must 
bo sober. Jt takes every farthing of our wages 
to live well enough, and keep a wife and 
family. I never knew but one teetotaller on 
the road. He ’s gone off it now, and ho looked 
as if he was going off altogether. The other- 
clay u teetotaller on the 'bus saw ino take a 
drink of beer, and ho began to talk to me 
about its being wrong ; but I drove him mod 
with argument, and the passengers took {lart 
with me. I live one and a half mile off the 
1)1 ace 1 start from. In summer I somotunes 
breakfast before I start. Li winter, I never 
see my throe children, only as they're m bed ; 
and I never hear their voices, if they don’t 
wake up early. If they ciy at night it don’t 
disturb mo; I sleep so heavy after fifteen 
hours’ work out in the air. JMy wife doesn’t 
do anything but mind tlie family, and tliat’s 
plontj^ to do with young children. My busi- 
ness is so uncertain. Why, I knew a con- 
ductor svho found he bad paid Qd. short-*he 
had left it in a comer of his pocket ; and he 
handed it over next morning, and was dis- 
cliaiged for that — he was reckoned a fooL 
They say the sharper the man the better the 
’busman. There’s a great deal in imdebtand- 
ing the busbiess, in keeping a sharp look-out 
for people’s hailing, and in working the time 
properly. If the conductor’s slow the driver 
can’t get along ; and if the driver isn’t up to 
tho mark the conductor’s bothered. Tve 
idways kept time except^once, and that was in 
such a fog, that 1 had to walk by the horses' 
heads with a link, and could hardly see my 
hand tliat held the link ; and after all I' lost 
my 'hus, btit it was all safe on^ right in the 
cud. AVfl’ro licensed now in S^oUand-yard. 
They’re inr civiller there than in Lancaster- 
place. I hope, too, they'll be more particular 
in granting licenses. They used to grant them 
(lay after day, and I believe made no inquiry. 
It 'll be better now. I've never been fined : if 
I had 1 should have to pay it out of my own 
pocket." If you plead .^ty it's 65 . If not, 
and it’s very hard to prove that you did ^play 
your bodge properly if the City policeman — 
Uiore 's mways one on the look-out for us— 
sAvears you didn’t, and summons you for that; 
or* if you plead not guilty, because you weren’t 
guilty, you may pay 1/. I don’t knoAv of the 
^eoks now ; but I Imow there are such people. 
A man woe discharged the other d^y because 


he was accused of having returned three out 
of thirteen short. He offi^d to make oath he 
was correct; but it was of no use— he went," 

Omnibus Timekeepebs. 

Anopheb class employed in the omnibus 
trade are the timekeepers. On some routes 
there are five of these men, on others four. 
The timekeeper’s duty is to start the omnibus 
at the exact moment appointed by tlie pro- 
prietors, and to report any delay or irregularity 
in tho andval of the vehicle. His hours are 
the same as those of the« drivers and con- 
ductors, but as he is stationary his work' is 
not so fatiguing. His remuneration is gene- 
rally 21 «. a week, but on some stations more. 
He must never leave the spot. A timekeeper 
on Kermingtou Common has 28s. a week. Uo 
is employed 16 hours daily, and has a box to 
shelter him from the weather when it is foul. 
He has to keep time for forty 'busses. Tho 
men who may be seen in the great thorough- 
fares noting every omnibus that passes, are 
not timekeepers; they ore employed by Govern- 
ment, so that no omnibus may run on tho lino 
without paying tho duty. 

A timekeeper made the following statement 
to me : — 

“ I was a grocer’s assistant, but was out of 
lace and had a fhend who got mo a time- 
eeper’s office. 1 have 21$. a week. Mine’s 
not hard work, but it’s very tiring. You hardly 
ever<have a moment to call your own. If wo 
had our Sundays, like other working- 
men, it would be a graml relief. It Wbuld be 
very easy to get arf odd inan to work every 
other Sunday, but masters care nothing about 
Sundays. Some 'busses do stop running from 
11 to 1, but plenty keep running. Somotimc.s 
1 am BO tired of a night that I dare hardly 
sit down, for fear I should faU asleep and lose 
my own time, and that Avould be to lose my 
place. I think timekeepers continue longer 
m their places than the others. We have 
nothing to do .with money-taking. I’m a 
single man, and get all my meals at the — 
Inn. I dress my own dinners in the tap-room. 
I have my tea*brought to me from a coffee- 
shop. I can't he said to have any home — just 
a bed to sleep in, os I'm never ten minutes 
awake in the house where 1 lodge." 

The “odd men” are, as their name imports, 
the men who ore employed occasionally, or, as 
they term it, “ get odd jobs.” These form a 
considerable portion of tiie unemployed. If a 
driver be ill, or absent to attend a summons, 
or on any temporaL 7 occasion, tile odd man is 
called upon to do the work. For this the odd 
man receives lOd. a journey, to and fro. One 
of them gave me the following account : — 
“ I was brought up to a stable life, and had to 
shift for myself when I was 17, as my parents 
died then. It’s nine years ago. For two or 
three ye^, till this few months, I drove a 'bus. 
I was discharged with a week’s notice, and 
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don’t know for what— it's no use asking for a I punished if he ply for hire whHo his vehicle is 
I reason : I wasn't wanted. I've been put to moving. 

I shifts since then, and almost everything’s According to the Occupation Abstract of 
I pledged that could be pledged. I had a de- 1841, the number of ** Coachmen, Coach- 

j cent stock of clothes, but they’re all at my guards, and Postboys" in Great Britain at 

uncle’s. Last week 1 earned da. 4d., the week that time was 14,460, of whom 13,013 were 

! before Is. 8d., but this week I shall do better, ^ated in England, 1123 in Scotland, 205 in 

say 6s, I have to pay Is. 6d, a week for my Wales, and only 1 38 in the whole of the 

garret. Im’ a single man, and have nothing British Isles. The returns for the metropoUs 

I but a bed left in it now. 1 did live in a better were as follows 

place. If 1 didn’t get a bite and sup now and 

then with some of my old mates I think T Coach, cab, and omnibus owners * 050 

couldn’t live at all. Mine’s a wrdtehod lifb. Coachmen, coach and omnibus 

and a very bad trade.’’ guards, and postboys . . 542H 

: Grooms and ostlers c • . 2780 

Hackkisst-Coaoh and Cabuen. ' Horse-dealers and tromers . . 240 

1 have hew described the earnings and con- Total • • • 0104 

ditions of the drivers and conductors of 

tiie London omnibuses, and I proceed, in In 1831 tbo number of ** coachowners, 
due order, to treat of the Metropolitan Hack- drivers, grooms, A'c.,” was only 1322, and the 
ney-coach and Cabmen. In official language, “ horse-dealers, stable, hackney-coach, or ily- 
un omnibus is a Metropolitan Stage-carriage,” keepers,” 655, or 2047 in all ; so that, assuming 
and a “ cab” a “ Metropolitan Hackney’’ one : these returns to bo correct, it follows that this 
the legal distinction being that the stage- clmss must have increased 7027, or more Uian 
carriages pursue a given route, and tlie pas- quadrupled itself in ten years, 
sengers ore mixed, while the ibre is fixed by The returns since Bie above-mentioned 
the proprietor ; whereas the hockney-camage periods, however, show a still more rapid cx- 
pUos for hire at an appointed stand," carries tension of the class. Por these I am again 
no one but the party hiring it, and the fare for indebted to the courtesy of the Commissioners 
so doing is regulated by law. It is an otfence of Police, for whort> consideration and assist- 
for the omnibus to standstill arid ply for hire, auce 1 have to tender my wannest 

whereas the driver of the cab is Uable to be^ thanks,. .. 

A BETUEN OF THE NUMBJUfO#^ ^teSONS LICENSED AS HACKNEY-DiftVEES, 
• STAGE-D]tt%BS, CONDUCTOES, AND WATEBMEN, 

FEOM THE TEAES 1848 TO 1860. 




Totals . . 41,050 14,023 

By this it will be seen that Ae drivers and | 
conductors Of the metropolitan stage and 
hackney carriages were in 1849 no less than 
9619, whereas in 1841, including coachmen of 
all. kinds, guards and postboys, there were 
only 5428 in the metropolis ; so that within 
the last ten years the class, at the very least, 
must have more than doubled itself. 

Hackney-Coaches an!) Cabs. 

I SHALL now proceed to giver an account of 
the rise and progress of the London hackney- 

* Prom 1st May to 4th September, inclusive. 


17,332e 2,899 73,804 

cabs, as well, as the decline and foil of the 
London hackney-coaches. 

Nearly all the writers on the subject state 
that hackney-coaches were first established in 
London in 1625 ; that they were not then sta- 
tioned in the streets, but at the principed inns , 
and that their number grew to he considerable 
after the Bestoration. There seems to be no 
doubt that these conveyances were first kept 
at the inns, and sent out when required— as 
post-chaises were, and are still, m country 
towns. It may very well be doubted, howeveiv 
whether year 1625 has been correctly fixed 
upon as that in which hackney-carriages were 
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established in London. It is so asserted m 
M aepherson's ** Annals of Commerce/’ but it is 
ihns loosely and vaguely stated : “ Our histori- 
ographers of the city of London relate that it 
WAS in this year (ltW5) that hachney-coaches 
first began to ply in Ijondon streetSi or rather 
at the inns, to be called for as they are wante^ 
and they were, at this time, only twenty in 
number.” One of the City “ historiographers,” 
liowover, if so he may be called, makes a very 
diilerent statement. Taylor, the water- 

man and the water-|fia i^| aftTa in 1023 (two 
ycsii-H before tlie era ti^uy assigned), “ I do 
not inveigh against an^^hes that belong to 
jiersrins of worth and quality, but only against 
the cat eipillor swarm of hirelings. They have 
undone my poor trade) whii^reof I am a mem- 
ber; and though I look for no reformation, 
yet I expect the benefit of an old proverb, 
•Give the losers leave to speak.* . . . This in- 
fernal swarm of txadespellers (hackney-coach- 
men) Imvo so overrun the land that we c^ 
get no hving upon the water.; for I dare truly 
a^rm that in every day in any term, especially 
if the dqiif^'be at SVhitehall, they do rob us of 
500 fares doily from us.” 
establishment <^^'haekney. coach 
81 ^ 8 , jiave a move precise^ account. 

^ wniing tn Stafford 
in 3«38, siys, Here fisily, he 


hath been a sea-captain bnt\®- mw fives oh {and, 

ajiout this city, where he a»tl*6’«e,"eiperini«t». 
He hath erected, occqrhmg InsabiBfy, 

some fqfir hacknoy-coiicto^;j^^;.hi8^m^ 
liv(*ry, and appointed theni td' .at^d itt thi^ 
Maypole in the Strand, giving tlf^ IhltTuo-, 
tions at what rate to cany men info JeVi^ 
parts of the town, where oil day tliey may be 
had. Other liackney-meu, seeing this .way, 
they docked to the same place, and potfonu 
the joiirnoys at tlie samo rate. So that some- 
times there is twenty of them together, which 
disperse up and doum, that they and others 
nro to bo had eveiy where, as watcimen are to 
he had at the water-side. Everybody is much 
pleased with iC The site of the Maypole 
tliat once V overlooked the Stxand,’* is* now oc- 
cupied by Many’s church, 

Th^ wm after this many regulations 
passed for better mftnagement sf hackney- 
coaches, In idSlJ their number Wis ordered 
to he limited to 200; in 1004, to 000; in 1«01, 
to 400; in 1004, to 700. These limitorions, 
however, seem to have been but HtUe re- 
garded. Garrard, writing in 1038, says, “Here 
is a pr(^lamation coming forth about the 
reformation of hnokney-coaclies, and ordering 
of otlicr coaches about London. One thou- 
sand nine hundred was the number of hack- 
nc^coaclies of London, bare lean jades, iin- 
worthy to be seen in so brave a city, or to 
stand about a king’s court.” As within the 
lost twenty-seven years, when cabs and omni- 
buses were unknown, the number of hackney, 
carriages iVas strictly limited to 1200, it seems 
little likely that nearly two centuries earlier 


there should have been so many as 1000. It 
is probable that “glass” and “h^kney- 


coaches” had been confounded somehow in 
the enumeration. 

It was not until the ninth year of Queen 
Anne’s reign that an Act was passed appoint- 
ing Commissioners for the licensing and su- 
perintending of hackuey-cpachmen. Prior to 
that tliey seem to have been regulated and 
licensed by the magistracy. The Act of Anne 
authorised tlie number of hackney-coaches to 
he increased to 800, but not; /until the expira- 
tion of ihe%xistiug licenscsin 1710. In 177t 
there was again on additional ntunber of 
hackney-coach licenses granted— -1000 ; which 
was made 1200 in 1700. In the last-men- 
tioned year a duty was fOr the first time 
placed on hired carriages of all descriptions. 
It was at first 5s. o-week, but that sum was 
not long after raised to 10s. a-week,to be paid 
in advance; while the license was raised from 
2^. 10s. to 5^ The duties upon all hackney- 
carriages is still maintained at the advanced 
rah'. 

The hackney-carriages, when their number 
became considerable after tiie Bestoration, 
were necessarily small, though drawn by two 
hoi’ses. The narrowness of Jthe streets before 
the gieat fire, and the wretched condition of 
the pavement, rendered the use of large and 
commodious vehicles impossible. Davenant 
sbya ^hackney-carriages, “ They are unusually 
hung, -and so narrow that I took them for 
The hackney-coachman 
thi^rodb'Q^^ of his horses, postilion-fashion ; 
but whan the ' weened, he drove 

front hk aeaW^^tl^.®' latter days 

<rf i^on:-fiis®ey.A>> 

eiroiljit without being wW " %*oodiou»* They 

wew jj^mmiblemeu’a , ^ .gcntlem^^a - 

dkused»^^ches,whi5hhUu: ^.eenhang;^, 

over to the'cobffuhsikbr^ Irbeu a itk' I 
was made. wad not long tlia: * '^Jhese 

coaches retained the ^ cIcmijI. - 

that might distinguish when first inttv' • ' ^ 

^cod into the stand. The horses as. in \ 

the Eev. Mr. Garrard’s time, sorry jades, some- 
times cripples, and the harness looked as frail ' 
as the carriages. 'Iho exceptions to this de- 
scription were few, for the haekney-coachmen 
possessed a monopoly and thought it unchangc- 
They were of the same class of men- 


able. ^ _ 

nearly all graUemen's smante’or theirMns. 
T1>9 obtaining of a lioeuB. for a haokney-coach 
iraa generally done thiongh Intetest. It was 
one wajr in wUoh many peen pad members 
Of Parliament provided for any fbvourite ser- 
vant, or for the servant of a friend. Those 
“pati-ons,” whether peers or commoners, were 
not uncommonly called “lords;” a man was 
said to be sure of a license if he had “ a areat 
lord for his friend.” ^ 


The “takings” of the London hackney- 
coachmen, os I have ascertained from some 
who were members of the body, were lOf. IO5. 
a-week the year thi-ough, the months of May, 
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June, and July, being the best, when their 
earnings were from to 18i. a-week. Out 
of this three horses had to be maintained. 
During the war times the quality of oats \\hich 
are now 18«. a quarter were 60a., while hay 
and the other articles of the horses* consump* 
tion were proportionately dear. Tho expense 
of repail' to the coach or harness was but 
trifling, as they weila generally done by the 
hackney-man himself, or by some hanger^^n 
at the public-houses frequented by the fra- 
ternity. 

Of the personal expenditure ctf hackney- 
coachmen when “out for the day” I had the 
following statement from one of them: — “We 
spent regular 7a. a-day when wc was out. It 
was before coffee-shops and new-fangled w*ays 
came in as the regular thing thatTni speaking 
of; breakfast la., good tea and good bread-and- 
butter, as much as you liked always, with a 
glass of rum in tho last cup for the ‘lacing’ of 
it — always rum, gin weren’t so much run after 
then. Dinner was la. 6d., a cut off some good 
joint; beer was included at some places and 
not at others. Any extras to follow was extras 
to pay. Two glasses of rum-and-water after 
dinner la., pipes found, and most of us carried 
(uir own 'baccy-boxes. Tea tho same as break- 
fast, and ‘laced* ditto. Supper the same as 
dinner, or 6d. less ; and the rest to lAoke up 
11 10 7a. wont for odd glasses of ole, or stout, or 
' short’ — but ‘ short* (neat spirits) was far leas 
drunk then than iioav — when we w&s waiting^ 
or to treat a friend, or such-lijkB. W# did 
borne good in those days, sir. Tahtday 
] light, tend 1200 of us was put^ 
every man spent his 7«.i And thati 1200 times 
7.y.” Follovnhg out thm c^otdatlon we have 
420/. per day (^d night), 2040/. a-week, and 
102,880/. a-yesr fox baekney-ooaohmen’B p'er- 
sonld expense^ merely as regards ih>eir board. 

been a s^indulgent, improvid^t, rather 
than a vieibus cl^ss i neither do they seem to 
hare, been a drunken <das3. They acted as 
ignorant men irould naturally, act who found 
tliemselves in the enjoyment of a good income, 
with the protection of a legal monopoly. They 
had the sole right of conveyance within the 
bills of mortality, and as that important dis- 
tinct comprised all tho places of public resort, 
and contained the great mass of tho population, 
they may bo said to have had a monopoly of 
the metropolis. Even when the cabs were 
lirst established these men exhibited no fear 
of their earnings being affected. “ But,” said 
ail intelligent man, who had been a hackney- 
coacbmou in his younger days, and who man- 
aged to avoid the general ruin of his brethren, 
“ but when the cabs got to the 100 then they 
found it out. The cabs was all in gentlemen’s 
hands at first. 1 know that. Some of tliem 
was government-clerks too: they had their 
foremen, to be sure, but they was the real pro^ 
piietoi’s, tho gentlemen was ; they got the 
licenses. ‘Well, it’s easy to understand how 


Oil) 


100 cabs was ejiming money fast, and people 
couldn’t get them fast enough, and how somo 
hundreds of hackney-coachmen was waiting 
and starving till the trade was thrown open, 
and then the hackney-coachmen was clmm 
beat down. They fell off by degrees. I’m 
sure I hardly know what became of most of 

mem, but I do know that a many of them 
died in the workhouses. They hadn’t nothing 
aforchond, They dropped away gradual. You 
see they woroii’t tdlowed to transfer Uieir 
plates and licenses Vv'd cab, or they’d have 
done it — identy wou,*^. They were a for 
better set of men there's on tbo cabs 
now. There was none of your foncy-iuen, 
that’s in with women of tho town, among the 
old hackney-coachmen. If you remember 
what they was, sir, you’ll say they hadn’t the 
cut of it.” 

The hackney-coachmen drove very deliber- 
ately, rarely exceeding flve, and still moro 
rar|:ly ochieving six miles on hour, unless in- 
cited by the hope or the promise of an extra 
fare. Theso men resided very commonly iu 
mAvs, and many of them I am assured 
comfortable homes, and wqre hospitable fal- 
lows in their smoking their pipes with 
one another off stones,” treating 

their poorer n^hbou]r»tn a glass, and talking 
over the prio6 and horses, as well 

as the product of the . ]^ast season, or the pro- 
mise of the next. The n^jority of them could 
neit^U'da^ aor write, or very imperfectly, 
and, as is not uncommon with uninformed 
‘men who .bed thriven tolerably well without 
eduoationv '^ey cared little about providing 
education ^for their children. Politics they 
cared notliiug about, but they prided thegi- 
selves .on being “ John-Bull EngJishnicu.*' 
For public amusements they seem to Iiavo 
cared nothing. “ Our business,” said ono of 
them, “ was with the outside of play-houses, 
I never saw a play in my life.” 

As my informant said, “ they dropped away 
gradual,” Eight or ten years ago a few old 

men, with old horses ttnd old coaches, might 
be seen at street stands, but each year saw 
their numbers reduced, and now there is not 
ono ; that is to say, noi one in tho -streets, 
though thereto four hackney-coaches at the 
roilway-staiionB. 

One of the old fraternity of hackney-coach- 
men, who had, sinoo the decline of his class, 

I prospered by devoting His exertions to another 
department of business, gave me the IbUowiug 
account: — 

“My father,” said he, “was an liackiicy- 
coachman before me, and gave me what was 
then reckoned a good education . I could write 
middling and could read tho newspaper. * I’vt) 
driven my father's coach for him v/hen I as 
fourteen. 'When I was old enough, seventeen 
i I think I was, I had ahackuey-coach and horses 

I of my own, provided for me by my father, outl 
so was started in the world. Tho first time 

II plied with my own coach was when Sir 
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Francis Burdott yras sent to the Tower from 
his house in Piccadilly. Sir Francis was all 
the go then. I heard a hackn^-coachman 
say he would be glad to drive him for nothing. 
The hackney'Coachmen didn’t like Pitt. I've 
heard my father and his mates say many a 

time * I) n Pitt !' that was for doubling of \ 

the duty on hackney-carriages. Ah, the old I 
times was the rackety times ! Pve often 
laughed and said that I could say what x)erhaps 
nobody, or almost nobody in England can say 
now, that I’d been driven by a king. He grew 
to be a king afterwards, George IV. One night 
you see, sir, 1 was called off the stand, and told 
to take up nt the British Coffee-house in 
Gookspur Street. 1 was a lad then, and when 
I pulled up at the door, the waiter ran out and 
said, *You jump down and got inside, the 
Prince is a-going to drive hisself.* I didn’t 
much like the notion on it, but I didn't exactly 
know what to do, and was getting off my seat 
to see if the waiter had put anything inside, 
for he let down the glass, and just ns 1 was 
getting down, and had my foot on the wheel, 
out came the Prince of Wales, and four or^ve 
rattlebrained fellows like himself. I think 
Major Hanger was one, but 1 had hardly time 
to see them, for the Prince gripped me by the 
ankle and the waistband of my breeches, and 
lifted me off the wheel and Hung me right 
into the coach, through tho window, and it 
was opened, as it happened luckily. I was 
little then, but he must have been a strong 
man. He didn’t seem so very drunk either. 
'Ihe Prince wasn't such a bad driver. Indeed, 
lie drove very well for a prince, but be didn't 
take tho comera or the crossings careful enough 
for a regular jarvey. Well, sir, the Prince 
drove that night to a house in King' Street, 
Saint James’s. Tlicre was another gentleman 
on the box with him. It was a gaming-house 
he went to that night, but I have driven him 
to other sorts of houses in that there neigh- 
bourhood. He hadn’t no pride to such as 
me, hadn't the Prirtce of Wules. Then one 
season I used to drive Lord Baiiymore in his 
rounds to the brothels— twice or thrice a-week 
sometimes. He used always to take his own 
wine with him. After waiting till near day- 
light, or till daylight, I’ve carved my lord, 
girls and all — fine dressed-up madams — to 
Billingsgate, and there I’ve left them to break- 
fast at some queer place, or to slang with the 
fishwives. What times them was, to be sure ! 
One night I drove Lord Barrymore to Mother 
Cummins’s in Lisle Street, and when she saw 
who it was she swore out of the window that 
she wouldn't let him in — he and some such 
rackety fellows had broken so many things 
the last time they were' there, and had diS.^ 
graced her, as she called it, to the neighbour- 
hood, So my lord said, * Knock at the door' 
tiger ; and knock till they open it.' He knockM 
and knocked till every drop of water in tfie 
house was emptied over us, out of the ^nderw^s; 
but my lord didn't like to be beaten, so -Ke 


I stayed and stayed, but Mother Cummins 
I wouldn’t give way, and at last he went home. 
A wet opera-night was the chance for us when 
Madame — I forget her name— -Catalini? — 
lyes, I think that was it, was performing. 
Many a time I've heard it sung out — * A guinea 
to Portman Square’ — and I’ve had it myself. 
At the time I'm speaking of hackney-coachmen 
took d0«. a-day, all the year round. Why, I 
myself have token 16/. and 18/. a-week thtough 
May, June, and July. But then you see, sii*, 
we had a monopoly. It was in old Tory 
times. O&rnumher was limited to 1200. And 
no stage-carriage could then take up or set 
down on the stones, not within the bills as it 
was called — that’s the bills of mortality, three 
; miles round the Royal Exchange, if 1 remem- 
I ber right. It’s a monopoly that shouldn’t 
I have been allowed, I know that, but there was 
grand earnings under it; no glass-coaches 
could take people to the play then. Glass 
coaches is what’s now called flies. They 
couldn’t set down in the mortality, it was fine 
and imprisonment to do it. We hadn't such 
good horses in our coaches then, as is now in 
the streets, certainly not. It was war-time, 
and horses was bought up for the cavaliy, and 
it's the want of horses for the army, and for 
the mails and stages arier’ards, that’s the 
reason of such good horses being in the ’busses 
and cabs. We drove always noblemen or 
gentlemen’s old carriages, family coaches they 
was sometimes colled. There was mostly 
armS and coronets on them. We got them of 
tl%!,coachmaker8 in Long Acre, who took tho 
noblemen's old coijiages, when they made 
new. The Duke of — complained once 
that his old carriage, with his arms painted 
beautiful on the panels, was plying in the 
streets at 1«. a mile ; his anus ought not t^Jbe 
degratfed that way, hw said, so the c^h- 
maker had the coach nqw painted. Wh4ih the 
cabs first came in we didn’t think much about 
it ; we thought, that is, most of us that 
thinp was to go on in the old way.,^ ever; 
but it was found out in time that not. 
When the clai'cnces, the cabs that cibriy four, 
co^e in, they cooked tho hEbcknay-coaclimen 
in no time." 

Introduction ot Ckss. 

For the introduction of ha^ey-ca5rio/e/j (a 
word which it now seems pedantic to 

use) we are indebted— a^pt the introduction 
of the omnibuses— to example of the 

Parisians. In 1818 th^^ere 1150 cabriolets 
de place upon the hacknpr-stands of Paris : in 
1823, ten years later, tl®re were twelve upon 
the hackney-stands of london, but the vested 
right of the hackneyicoachmen was an ob- 
stacle. Messrs. Br^shaw and Botch, how- 
ever, did manage in 1823 to obtain licenses 
for twelve cabriolets, starting them at Bd, a 
mile. The number was subsequently in- 
creased to 50, and then to 100, and in less 
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than nine yeaxe after the first cab plied in the 
streets of London all restriction as to their 
number was abolished. 

The form of cab first in use was that of a 
hooded chaise, the leather head or hood being 
raised or lowered at pleasure. In wet, windy 
weather, however, it was found, when raised, 
to present so great a resistance to the progress 
of the horse that the head was abandoned. 
In these cabs the driver sat inside, the vehicle 
being made largo enough to hold two persons 
and the cabman. The next kind had a de- 
tached seat for the driver aloogsidt his fare. 
On the third sort the driver occupied the roof, 
the door opening at the back. These were 
called “ back-door cabs." The ** covered 
cab,'* carrying two inside with the driver on 
a box in front, was next introduced, and it was 
a safer conveyance, having four wheels— the 
preceding cabs had but two. The clarences, 
carrying four inside, came next ; and almost 
at the same time with them the Hansom's, 
which are always called *^showfulU" by the 
cabmen. ** Showfull,” in slang, means coun- 
t^eit, and the showfull" cabs are an in- 
fringement on Hansom's patent. There are 
now no cabs in use but the two last-mentioned. 
A clarence built in the best manner costs 
from 40/. to 50/., a good horse to draw it is 
worth 18/. to 20/., and the harness 4/. lOx. to 
5/. This is the fair price of the carriage and 
harness when new, and from a good shop. 
But second-hand cabs and harness are sold 
and ro-8old, and are repaired or fitted up by 
jobbing coachmakers. Nearly all tho grealSr 
cab proprietors employ a coachbuilder on tlfeir 
premises. A cab-horse Has been purchased 
in Smithfield for 40s. 

Some of tho cabmen have their own horse 
and vehicle, while others, and the great ma- 
jority, rent a cab and horse from the pro- 
prietor, and pay him so much a day or night, 
having for their remuneration idl they can 
obtain for the amount of rent.' Tho rent 
required by the most respeotahle masters is 
I4s. in the season — out of the season, the best 
masters expect the drivers to bring home 
about Os. a-day. For this sum t>yo good 
homes are found to each cab. Some of the 
cab proprietors, especially a class known as 
“ contractors," or “ Westminster masters," of 
whom a large number are Jews, make the 
men hiring their cabs ** sign " for 16s. a-day 
in the season, and 12s. out of it. This system 
is palled signing instead of agreeing, or any 
similar term, because the dth &. 7th Victoria 
provides that no sum shah be recovered from 
drivers “on' account of the earnings of any 
hackney-carriage, unless under an agreement 
in Avriting, signed in presence of a competmit 
witness." The steadiest and most trusty men 
in the oabdriving trade, however, refuse to 
sign for a stipulated, sum, as in case of their 
not earning so much they may be compelled 
summarily, and with the penalties of fine and 
imprisonment, to pay that stipulated sum. I 


was informed by a highly respectable cab pro- 
prietor, that in the season 12s. Qd. a-day would 
be a fair sum to sign for, and Os., or even loss, 
out of the season. In this my informant can- 
not be mistaken, for he has practical experience 
of cab-driving, he himseN.oft^ driving on an 
emergenov. There are plenty^ however, who 
wul sign for 10s., and the consequence of this 
branch of the contract system is, that the men 
so contracting resort to any means to make 
their guinea. They drive Bwell-mobsmen, 
they are connected with women of the town, 
they pick up and prey upon drunken fellows, 
in collusion with these women, and resort to 
any knavery to make up the necessary sum. 
On this subject I give below the statement of 
an experienced proprietor. 

• Character of Cabdrivers. 

Amoro the present cabdrivers are to be 
fouqd, as I learned from trustworthy persons, 
quondam greengrocers, costermongers, jewel- 
lers, clerks, broken-down gentlemen, especially 
turf^ gentlemen, carpenters, joiners, saddlers, 
coach-builders, grooms, stable-helpers, foot- 
men, shopkeepers, pickpockets, swell-mobs- 
men, housebreakers, innkeepers, musicians, 
musical -instrument makers, ostlers, some good 
scholars, a good number of brok«m-down 
pawnbrokers, several ex-policemen, draper's as- 
sistants, barmen, sceno-shifters, one baronet, 
and as my informant expressed it, “ such an 
uncommon sight of folks that it would J)o un- 
common hard to say what they was." Of the 
truthfulness of the list of callings said to have 
.cpntributed to swell the numbers of tho cab- 
men there can be no doubt, but I am not so 
sure of. “the baronet.” 1 was told his name, 
but I met with no one who could positively 

say that he knew Sir V C as a cab- 

driver. This baronet seems a tradition among 
them. Others tell me that the party alluded 
to is merely nicknamed the Baron, owing to 
his being a person of good birth, and having 
had a college educatioif. The “flashiest" cab- 
man, as he is termed, is tho son of a fashion- 
able maater-tailor. He is known among cab- 
drivers as the “ Numpareil," and driyes.ono of 
the Hansom J^abs. I am informed on ex- 
cellent authonty, a tenth, or, to speak beyond 
the possibility of cavil, a twelfth of the whole 
number of cabdrivers are “ fancy men." These 
fellows ore known in the cab trade by a very 
gross appellaUcm. They are the men who 
live ww women of the town, and ore sup- 
ported, wholly or partially, on tlie wages of 
the ,woinen's prostitution. 

These are, the fellows ivho, for the most 
part, are ready to pay the highest price for 
the hire of their cabs. One swell-mobsTnon, 1 
was told, had “signing" for cabs 

to becqipe ^ Ciiib proprietor, but was now a 
prisoner in ISwce for picking pockets. 

. The wi^q 4de8s of cabmen which, as I have 
before said, are but a twelfth of the whole, 
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I live in Granby Street, St Andrew’s Place, and 
similar loealitieg of the Waterloo Poad; in 
Union Street, Pearl Row, &c., of Hio Boi’ough 
Hood; in Princes Street, and othei’s, of the 
1 London Road ; in some unpavcul ^li^'Ots that 
1 stretch from the New Kent Rond to Lock’s 
Kielda; in the worst j-arts of W’estrainster, in 
the vicinity of Drury Iiane, Whitechapel, and 
of Lissoii Grove, and Avhcvevor low depravity 
nourishes. “ To get on a cab,” I was told, 
and that is tho regular phrase, is the am- 
. Idtion of more loose fellows than for anything 
else, as it's reckoned both an idle life and an 
exciting one.” Whetstone Park is full of cab- 
nton, but not wholly of tho fnnc} -man class. 
The better sort of cabmen usually reside in 
I the neighbourhood of the oab-propriotors’ 

I jards, which are in all directions. Some of 
• 1 bo bi.st of these men arc, or rather have been 

nieclinnics, and liavc loft a sedentary employ- 
ment, Mbifli .'iliocted their lioaltli, for the open 
air of the cab business. Others of the best 
<loscription have been ounnccted >\ith counti’y 
inns, but tlio majority o£ them are London 
men. 'J’licy lU'e moat of them married, and 
bringing up laniilics decently on earnings of 
from 156‘. to •in.s. u-wcek. Some few of their 
wives woik witli tbeir needles forlbo tailors. 

Some of the oab-jnrds are situated in what 
wore old iim-j ards, or the stable-yaids attached 
to groat Ijousos, when great houses tloinishcd 
ill purls (*f tho town that are now accounted 
\iilgai-. One of those I saw' in a very curious 
place. 1 was informed that the yard w’as once 
Oliver Ih'onnvell’s stable-yard; it is now a 
roooptacle for cabs. There are now two long 
ranges of wooden erections, hbick with age, 
each carriage house opening with large folding- 
doors, fastened in front with padlocb^, bolts, 
I'lid hasps. In tho old carri.age houses are 
the inodeni cabs, and mixed with them are 
superannuated cabs, and the disjointed or 
worn-out bodies and wheels of cabs. Above 
Olio range of tlie buildings, tlie red-tiled roofs 
of which project a yard and more beyond the 
exterior, arc apartmentsiiccupied by the stable- 
keepers and others. , Nasturtiums with their 
light green leaves aUd bright orange flowers 
were trained along light trellis-work in front of 
Ibo windows, and presented a striking contra.st 
to the dinginess around. • 

Of ihe cabdrivei’s there are several classes, 
according to the times at which they are em- 
jiloyed. These we knownjin the trade by the 
names oJ the “ long-daymen,’* “ the morning- 
mon,” tho “ long«uight men,” and the “ short- 
night men,” and “the bucks.” The long-day 
man is the driver who is supposed to be driving 
his cab the whole day. He usually fetches 
liis cab out between 9 and IQ in the morning, 
and retuMfis at 4 or 0, or even 7 or 8, the nejt 
morning ; indeed it is no matter at what hour 
he comes in so long as he brings &e money 
that he signs for ; the Idng-doy xpen ore 
mostly em:^oyed for the contiuctorsjf, though 
some of the respectable masters work their 


cabs with long-day men, but then they leave 
the yard between 8 and 9 and ore expected to 
return between 13 and 1. These drivers when 
working for tho contractors sign for Kbt. a-dny 
in the season, as before stated, and 135. out of 
tho season ; and when employed by the re- 
spectable masters, they aro expected to bring 
homo 145. or 95., accoi^ng to the season of 
the year. The long-daiy men ore the parties 
who mostly employ the “ bucks,’’ or unlicensed 
dilvers,. They are mostly out with their cabs 
from 10 to 30 hours, so that their work becomes 
more than they can constantly endure, ami 
they are consequently glad to avail themselves 
of the services of a buck fur some hours at tho ' 
end of the day, or rather nigh fc. The morning 
man generally goes out about 7 in tlie inonilng 
and returns to the yai'd at 0 in the evening, i 
Those who contract sign to bring home from ; 
lOs. to ll5. per day in the season, and 7s, for 
the rest of Die year, wliile those working for i 
the bettor class of masters arc expected to 
givo the propi'ietor Ss. a- day, and os. or l)s. ac- i 
cording tho time of the year. The morning j 

man has only one horse foiuid him, whereas ! 

the long-ilay man has two, and rotiuns to tin? 
jardto change horses bofwcou lliiee ami six 
ill the afternoon. The long-niyht inun goes 
f'ut at C in the evening and vetnnis at 10 in 
the morning. He signs when working for 
contractors for 7s. or Hs. per night, at tho best 
time of Ibo year, aud r>5, or O5. at the byd. 
T’he rent required by the good masters diffei-s 
scai*6C‘ly from thoso sums. He has only one 
ha)^e found him. Tho short-night man fetches 
his s;ab out at fl in the evening and returns at 
G in the morning, bringing with him 65. in tho 
season and 4s. or 5s. out of it. The contractors 
employ scarcely any short-night men, while 
the better masters have but few long-day or 
long-night men working, for them. It is only 
such persons as tho Westminster masters who 
like the hoi'ses or the men to be out so many 
hours together, and they, as my informant 
said, “don’t care what becomes of either, so 
long as the day’ii money is brought to them.” 
The bucks are imlicenaeil cabdrivers, who ai*o 
employed by those who have a license to take 
chargo of the cab while ihe regular drivers are 
at their meals or eiyoying themselves. These 
bucks are -generally cabmen who have been 
deprived of their license through bad conduct, 
and who now pick up a living by “rubbing up ” 
(-that is, polishing the brsss of the cabs) on the 
rank, and “giving out buck” as it is called 
amongst Die men. They usually loiter about 
the watering-houses (the public- houses) of the 
cab'Btaads, and pass most of their time in the 
tap-rooms. /They ore mostly of intemperate 
habits, being generally “ confirmed sots.” Very 
fe^ of them arc married men. They have 
been fancy-men iri their prime, but, to use the 
words of one of Die craft, “ got tnimed up.” 
They seldmn sleep in a bed. Some few have 
a bedroom in some obscuie'port of the town, 
but the most of them loll about and doze in 
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th« tap-rooms by day, and sleep in the cabs by 
night. When the watering-houses close they 
resort to the night coffee-shops, and pass the 
time there tiu tiiey are wanted as bucks. 
When they take a job for a man they have too 
regular agreement with the driver, but the 
rule is that they shall do the best they can. 
If they take 2a. they give the driver one and 
keep the other for ^emselves. If 1«. Od, they 
usually keep only The Westminster men 
have generally got their regular bucks, and 
these mostly taJce to the cab with the second 
horse and do all the night- work. At three or 
four in the morning they meet the driver at 
some appointed stand or watering-place. Bur- 
leigh Street in tho Strand, or Palace Yi'ird, ai'O 
the favourite places of rendezvous of the West- 
minster men, and then they hand over to the 
I long-day man “ tho stuff” as they call it. The 
reg^ar driver has no check upon these men, 
but unless they do well they never employ 
them again. Por “ nibbing up ” the cabs on 
the stand these bucks generally get 6d. in the 
season, and for this they are expected to dish- 
i-loiit the whole of the panels, clean the glasses, 
and polish the harness and brasses, tho cab- 
driver having to do these things himself or 
having to pay for it. Some of the bucks in 
the season will make from 2«. to 25. Gd, a-day 
by rubbing up alone, and' it is difficult to say 
what they moke by driving. They are the 
most exirirtiormto of fill cab-drivel’s. For a 
shilling iare they will generally demand 25. 
and for a d5. fare they will get 55. or 65.^ac- 
cording to the character of the party drivg|j!. 
Having fio licenses, they do not care what, 
they ciittvge. If the nuAher of the cab is 
taken, and the regular driver of it summoned, 
tho party overcharged is unable to swear that 
the regular driver was tho individual who de- 
frauded him, and so tliQ case is dismissed. It 
is supposed that the buclfs make quite as 
raucli money os the drivers, for they ai e not at 
all particular as to how tliey got their money. 
The great majority, indeed 00 out of 100,haYO 
been in prison, and many more.than once, and 
they consequently do not care about revisiting 
gaol. It is calculated that there ore at least 
800 or 10(K) bucks, hanging about the London 
cab-stands, and these are mostly regular 
thieves. If they catch -any, person asleep or 
drunk in a cab, they are sure to have a divo 
into his pockets ; nor ore they particular if tho 
l^arty belong to their oivn class, for I am as- 
sured that they steal from one another while 
! dozing in tho cabs or tap-rooms. Vety few of 
tho respectable masters work their cabs at 
night, except those who do so merely because 
I they have not stable-room for the whole of 
their horses and vehicles at the same tim^. 

I Some of the cabdrivers are the owners of 
i the vehicles they drive. It is supposed that 
j out of the 5000 drivers in London, at le^ 
2800, or very nearly half, are small masters^ 
and they are amongst the most respectable 
men of the ranks. Of tiie other half of the 


cabdrivers about 1500 ore long-day men, 
and about 150 long-night men (there are 
only a few yards, and they are principally 
at Islington, &at employ long-night men) . Of 
the moming-meu and the short-night men 
there are, as near as I can leam, about 5U0 
belonging to each class, in addition to the 
small masters. 

The Watehmen. 

The Waterman is an important officer at the 
cab-stand. lie is indeed the master of tlio 
rank. At some of the larger stands, such as 
that at the London and Birmingham Railway 
terminus, there are four watermen, tw'o being 
always on duty day and night, fifteen hours 
by day and nine by night, the day-waterman 
becoming the night-waterman the following 
week. On the smaller stands two men do this 
work, changing tlieir day and night labour in 
the game way. The waterman must see that 
there is no “fouling” in tho rank, that there 
is no straggling or crowding, but that each 
cab qnaintains its proper place. Ho is also 
bound to keep the best order he can among 
I the cabmen, and to restrain any ill-usage of 
the horses. The wateiman’s remuneratiiui 
consists in the receipt of Id. from every cab- 
man who joins his rank, for which tho cab- 
man is sui)plicd with water for his horse, 
and id. for every cabman who is hired off tho 
rank. There are now 350 odd watermen, and 
they must be known as trusty men, p rigid 
inquiry being instituted, and unexceptional 
references demanded before an appointment 
tq the office takes place. At some stands tho 
supply of water costs these officers d/. a-year, 
at othei» tho trustees of tho waterworks, or 
the parishes, supply it gratuitously. All tho 
watermen, I am informed, on good authority, 
have been connected with tho working part of 
it. They must all be able to read and write, 
for as one of them said to me, ** We’re expected 
to understand Acts of Barliameut.” They ore 
generally strong, big-boned, Ted -faced men, 
civil and honest, married (with very few excep- 
tions), and bringing up families. They are 
great retiders of newspapers, and in. these 
they devote th^sclves first of all to the police 
I reports. 

Ouo of the body said, “I have been a good 
many yeai's a' waterman, but was brought up 
a coaelibuildeV in a London firm. 1 then got 
into the cab-trade, and am now a wateiinan. 
I make my 245. a-week the year through : but 
there’s stands to my knowledge where the water- 
man doesn't msbemoi'c than half as much; and 
I that for a man that's expected to be respectable. 
He can give his children a ffoed schooling — 
[can't be, sir? — on 125. a-wee«, and the best ot 
I keep, to be sure. Why, my comings-in — it's a 
! hard fight for me to do os much. I Iiavo 
I eight children, sir. I pay 16/. a year for llirco 
I titty toonis in a mews — that’s rather more 
I than 6i5. a-Week; but I have the carriage place 
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bdow, and that brings me in a little. Six of 
my ehUdten don’t earn a halfpenny now. My 
eldest daughter, she’s 17, ea^s 6d. a-day from 
a slop-ttdlor. I hate to sed her work, work, 
work away, poor lass! but it’s a help, and it 
gets them bits of clothes. Another boy earns 
dd. h-day f^m a coach-builder, and Uvea wjth 
me. Another daughter would try her hand at 
shirtmakiiig, and got work from a shirtmaker 
near Tabernacle Square; and in four days and 
a h^f she made five bodies, and they came to 
' lO^d. ; and out of that she had to pay 
for her thread and that, and so there was 
Is. 3d. for her hard work ; but they gave satis- 
faction, her employer said, as if that was a 
grand comfort to her mother and me. But 1 
soon put a stop to that. I said, ' Come, come, 
III keep you at home, and manage somehow 
or anyhow, rather than you shall pull your 
eyes out of your head for 3^d. a-day, and less ; 
so it’s no more shirts.’ Why, sir, the last time 
bread was deai* — 1847, was it? — I paid ,I9s. 

• and 2()s. a- week for bread : it’s now about half 
I wlint it was then ; rather more, though. But 
there's one thing's a grand thing for poor xfien, 
and that’s such prime and such cheap fish. 
Tlie railways have done that. In Tottenham- 
court-road my A^i^■e can buy good soles, as 
many pairs for 6d. of a night, as would have 
been 3*. Od. before railways. That’s great 
luxury for a poor man like mo, that’s fonder 
■ offish <han meat. They are a queer set we 
have to do witli in the ranks. The ‘ pounceys,’ 
(the clpss I have alluded to as fancy-mcn, 
called ‘ pounceys ’ by my present informant), 
lire far tlie worst. They sometimes try to bilk 
me, and it’s always hard to get your dues frozQ 
(‘ontiactoi's. That's the men what sign for 
heavy figures. Credit tliem once, and you’re 
never paid — never. None signs for so much 
as the pounceys. They’d sign for 18s. Why. 
if a pouncey’s girl, or a girl he knows, seems 
in luck, as they call itr-that is, if she picks 
c;) a gentleman, partickler if ho’s drunk, the 
poiincey— I've seen it many a time — jumps 
out of the ranks, for the keeps a look-out 
for the spoil, and he drives to her. It's the 
pounceys, too, that mostly go gagging where 
lliG gills walk. It’s such a set we have to 
deal with. Only yesterday an out-and-out 
pouncoy called me such names abont nothing. 
Why, it’s shocking for any female that may be 
passing. Aye, and of a busy ifight in the 
Market (Ilaymarket), when it’s an opera- 
night and a play-night, the gentlemen’s coach- 
men's as bad for bad language as the cabmen ; 
and some gOntlemen’S very clever at thbt sort 
of language, too. It’s not as it was in Lord 
— ’s days. Swells now think as muoh of 
one shilling as they did of tweniyihen. But 
there’s some swells left still. One young 
swell brings four q^fots of gin oijtof a public- 
house in a pail, and the cabmen '^nst drink It 
out of pint pots. He's quite master of bad 
language if they don’t drink fairly. Another 
swell gets a gallon of gin always foom Carter’s, 


and cabmen must drink it out of quart poUr^ . 
no other way. It makes some of them mad 
drunk, and makes them drive like mad; for 
they might be half drunk to begin with. 
Th^k God, no man con say he’s seen me io- 
oapiible from liquor for four^and-twenty years. 
There’s no racketier place in the world than 
the Market. Houses open all night, and 
people going there Yauxhall and them 
places. After a masquerade at Yauxhall I'ye 
seen cabmen drinking with lords and gentle- 
men— but such lords get fewer every day; 
and cockif^y tars tliat was handy with their fists 
wanting to fight Highlanders that wasn't ; and 
the girls in cdl sorts of dresses here and there 
and everywhere among them, the paint pfiT and 
their dresses tom. Sometimes cabnieu as- 
saults us. My mates have been twice whipped 
lately. I haven’t, because I know how to 
humour their liquor. I give them fair play ; 
and more than that, perhaps, as I get niy 
living out of them. Any customer . can pick 
his own cab ; but if I’m told to call one, or 
none’s picked, the first on the rank, that’s the 
rule, gets the fare. I take my meals at a coifec- 
shop ; and my mate takes a turn for me when 
I’m at dinner, and so do I for him. My coflee- 
shop cuts up ISOlbs. a-meat a-day, chielly for 
I cabmen. A dinner is without beer : meat 
4^., bread It/., vegetables It/., and waiter Id , ; 

at least I give liim a halfpenny. At ’s 

public-house I can diiio capitally for 8|t/., and 
that includes a pint of beer. On Sundays there’s 
a dessert of puddings, and then it’s 1$. A 
wt^t^rman’s berth when it’s one of the best isn’t 

so good, I fancy, as a privileged cabrnSn’s.” 

« 

Suggestions for Regulating the Trade. 

I SHALL now conclude with some statements of 
sundry evils connected with the cab business, 
under the old and also under tlm new system, 
and shall then offer suggestions for their 
rectification. 

One cab proprietor, after expressing bis 
opinion that the new police arrangements for 
the regulation of tho trade would be a decided 
improvement, suggested it would be an excel- 
lent plan to make policemen of the wateimen ; 
foif then, he said, the cabmen thieves would he 
reluctant to approach the ranks. He also 
gave me the foUowing statement of what he 
considered would be greater improvements. 
“I think,” he said, “it would do w^ell for 
those in tho cab-trade if licenses were made 
10/. insteeri of 5/., with a regulation that 5/. 
should be returiied to any one on bringing, liis 
plates In previous to leaving the trade, and so 
not wanting his license any longer. Tliis 
would, 1 belieyb, be a check to any illegal 
transfer,, as men wouldn’t be so ready to hand 
oyer their plates to other parties when they 
di8pf;q6d of thfifr cabs, if tliey were sure of 5/. 
in a regular and legal way. I would also," ho 
Saidy “jreduce the duty from 10<. a-week to 6s„ 
andt^at would allow cabs to ply for Qd, a-mile. 
Aa everything is cheaper, I wonder people 
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don't want cheaper cabs. 'Busses don't at all 
' answer the pui^ose ; for if it's a wet day, 
almost every one has to walk some way to his 
'bus, and >ome way to the house he’s jfoing to, 
Sunday visitors particularly; and they like 
the wet least, of all. Now, if cabs ran ^t 
they coidd take a man and his wife and two 
children, and more, two miles for Is., or four 
miles for about what the 'busses would 
charge four persons' for those distances: and 
the persons could go from door to door as 
cheap ; or, if not quite so cheap, they'd save it 
in not having their clothes spoiled by the 
weather, and go far more comfortably than in 
a 'bus full of wet people and dripping um- 
brellas. I know most cabmen don’t like to 
hear of this plan ; and why? Because, by the 
present system they reckon npon^getting a 
shilling a- mile; and they almost always do 
get it for an Bd. faro, and for longer distances 
oft enough. But it wouldn’t be so easy to 
overcharge when there's a fixed coin a-mile 
for the fare. It would be one, two, three, 
four, five, or as many sixpences as miles. 
Now it’s Is. 4d. for two miles, and that’s Is. 6d, 
— Is. 8d. for over two miles, and that means 
y.s. — of course cabmen don’t carry change 
unless for an even sum ; 2s. 4d. for over three 
miles and a half, and that’s 2s. Od. if not 3s., 
and so on. The odd coppers make cabmen 
like the present way." 

1 now give a statement concerning **foul 
plates ” and informers. It may, however, be 
iiecessaiy to stato first, that every cab ijro- 
I prietor must be licensed, at a cost to him 
! 6?., and iliat ho must affix a plate, with 108 

I number, &c., to his cab, to show that he is 
duly licensed : w’liile every driver and water- 
I man is licensed at a cost to each of 5s. a-year, 

; and is bound to wear a metal ticket showing 
I liis number. The law then provides, that in 
I cose of unavoidable necessity , which must be 
I proved to the satisfaction of the magistrate, a 
proprietor may be allowed to employ an un- 
licensed person for twenty-four hours ; witli 
this exception, oveiy unlicensed person acting 
as driver, ^ and every licensed person lending 
his license, or permitting any other person to 
use or wear his ticket, is to be fined 0/. Tl^e 
same provision applies to any proprietor 
** lending his license," but with a penalty of I 
lOi. I now give the statement 

You see, sir, if a man wonts to dispose of 
his cab, why he must dispose of it as a cab. 
Well, if it ain't answered for him, hell get 
somebodv or other williim to' tiy it oh. 
the new hand will say, ' rU ^ve you so^mt^h, 
and work your plates for you and so He. wS 
when a bargain’s made. Well, this thing’s 
gone on till there’s 1000 or 1200 * foul platep '. 
in the trade; and then government says,^! 
‘ What a lot of foul plates I There must be a. 

1 check to this.' And a nice check' they founds 

I Mister (continued niy infoimani^ layihg 

j a peculiar emphasis on the mister), the 
former, was set to work, aifid he soon feiretra 


out the foul plates, and there was a few sum* 
mouses about them at first ; but it’s managed 
different now. Supj^e I bad a foul plate in 
my place here,' thougnin course I wouldn’t, but 
suppose I had, Mister — 7-7-. -would drop in some 
day and look about hiin, snd say little or 
nothing, but it’s known wha^ he's up to. In a 
da^ or two comes Mister — No. 2, he’s 
Mister — No. I’s fidend; and he’ll look 
about and say, * Oh, Mister I see you’ve 
got so-and-so — it's a foul plate. I’ll call on 
you for 25. in a day or two. He calls sure 
enough; and he calls for the same money, 
perhaps, every three months. Some pays 
liim 55. a-year regular ; and if he only gets 
that on 1000 plates, ho makes a good living of 
it — only 250^. a-year, 61 . a-vrew, that’s all. 

In course Mister No. I has nothing to 

do with Mister — No. 2, not he : it’s always 

Mister No. 2 what’s paid, and never 

Mister No. 1. But if Mister No. 2 

ain’t paid, then Mister No. 1 looks in, and 

lets fan know there may be a hearing about 
the foul plate ; and so he goes on.” 

This same Mister No. 1, 1 am infoimed 

by another cab proprietor, is employed by the 
Excise to see after the duty, which has to be 
aid every month. Should the i)ropiietor be 
ehind with the IO5. a-week, the informer is 
furnished with a warrant for the month’s ! 
money ; and this he requires a fee of from 10*. 
to 11. (according to the circumstances of tlie 
proprietor), to hold over for a short time. It 
is (hfficult to estimate how many fees are ob- 
tained in this way every month; but*l am 
assured that they must amount to something 
considerable in the course of the year. 

*It is proper that 1 should add that my in- 
formants in this and other matters refer to 
the systems with which they had been long 
familiar. The new regulations when I was en- 
gaged in this inquiry, had been so recently in 
fbree, that the cab proprietors said tliey could 
not yet judge of their effect; but it was believed 
that they would be beneficial. An experienced 
man complained to me that the clashing of the 
magistrates' decisions, especially when the po- 
lice were mixed up with the complaints against 
cabmen, was an evil. My informant also pointed 
out a clause in^he 2d and 3d Victoria, cap. 71, 
enacting that flotagistrates should meet once a 
quarter, each fiimishing a report of his pro- 
oeedines as Tespects the ** Act for regulating 
the Folice Courts in the Metropolis.” Such a 
meeting, and a comparison of the reports, might 
tend to a unfformity in decisions ; but the clause, 

1 1 am told, is a dead letter, no such meeting 
i taking place. Another cab proprietor said it 
would be a great improvement if au authorised 
officer of the police, or a government officer, 1 
JM the of plates on oarriages, together 
wltrh the inspection and auperintendence. of 
them afberwi^t These it was further * 
s^gestod ^me, should be metallic seals, and 
ei»py perceptible inside or emt* Some of the 
cab prpprietors complain of tlie stands in 
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Oxford^^fysi (thd^QSt in all Lpjtidon, they te^m it, take it out by ineulti^g and bnllying 
^^oved to placed, ^eir ondtomera. It may be said that th« law 

Ambi^Vt^e matted 1 hear^ complained of, foTCd is sufficient to counteract this; but it 
b^Mvileged cabs was .mu<ffi #e]t upon. %ay/imt be known that a great many pro- 
^'Jbeee ore the cobs which are jbrivilegea to tdpbm-^dubs exist, by contributions from cab. 
fiptand yriitbin a railway terminus, waiting to be im^'and which clubs are, tn fact, premiums 
$i^don the arrival of tho trains. For this fbr Inreaking ^e law ; for by them a man is 
pririlege 2 s. a- week is paid by the cabmen to home hai^ess of the consequences of being 
some of the railway companies, and as much fined. Now, these clubs exist sometimes at 
as 95. a-week to others. The cabmen complain public-houses, but in many cases in the pro- 
of tMs os a monopoly eetabliriied to their dis- pnetora’ yards, the proprietors themselves being 
advantage, and with no benefit to the public, treasurers, and so becoming agents to induce 
but merely to the railway companies ; for there their servants to.infiinge the law, for the pur- 
are cab-stands adjacent to all the railway pose ofobtainingfortbemselves a large return, 
stations, at which the public would be supplied The moral consequence of ah this is, that men 
with conveyances in the ordinary way. The beingdealtwithand made to suffer as criminals, 
horses in tho cabs at the railway stations ,are, that is to say, being sent to gaol to experience 
1 am informed, amongst the hardest- worked of the some treatment, save indignity, as convicted 
any in London; the following case being put felons, and all this for what they after all be- 
to me : — Suppose a man takes a fore of four lieve to be a debt, a simple contract between 
persons and heavy luggage from the Great man and man ; tlie consequence, I repeat, is, 
Western Terminus to Mile End, which isjaear that the driver having served his time, as it is 
iipnii seven miles, he must then hnny oack called, in prison, returns to the trade a dc- 
ngaln all the way, because plies only at the graded character and a far worse man. £o it 
riiilway. Now, if he didn't, ho would go to the observed, also, that the fact of a driver having 
Highest cab-stand, and his horse wmud be far been imprisoned is no bander to his being 
sooner relieved. Then, perhaps, he gets employed again if he will but sigu-^that*s the 
another faro to Einsbury, and must liuny test.*^ 
back again ; and then another below Bromp- 

ton ; and ho may live at Whitechapel, and Account of Cbimic 4310NOST Caumbn. 
have to go home after all; so tliat his poor 

horse gets * bashed ’ to bits." I HAVE now but to add a comparative state- 

Another cab proprietor furnished m^ with meat of the criminality of the London coach 
the following statement in '^tiug of his per- and cabmen in relation to that of other 
sonal experience and observation oouceming ^gllings. 

the working of the 23d clause in tlie Hackney ^Xhe metropolitan criminal returns show us 
Carriage Act, or that concerning the signipg that crime among ‘'this class has been on the 
.before alluded to. ** A master is in want of decline since 1840. In that year tHe number 
drivers. A, B, and C apply. Tho only ques- taken into custody by the London police was 
lions asked are, * Are you a driver ? Where 1310; iVom which time until 1843 there was a 
is your license? Well! here, sign this paper; gtadUid decrease, when the number of coach 
my money is so much.' In veiy few large and cabmen taken into custody was 820. 
establishments is more caution used as to After this the numbers fluctuated slightly; 
real character of the , driver , than this ; the till, in 1848, there were 972 individuitis arrested 
effect of which is, that a man witii a really for various infoactions of the law. 
good character has no*beUer clahn to. employ- E 6 r the chief offences given in the police 
ment than one of. the worst. Then, as to the returns, I ^d, upon taking the average for 
feeling of a man ^ho has placed himself under the last ten years, that the criminality of tlic 
such a contract. * I must get my money,* he llondon coach and cabmen stands as follows : 
says, * I will do anything to and as For murder there has been annually 1 indi- 

a gaol hangs over my headi^what matters' vidital in evezy 20,710 of this body taken into 
about my breaking, the daw?*^ «md eo every custody; for. mandai^hter, 1 in every 2829; 
onfoir trick is resorted to : and the means for rape, 1 in 6488; ficff common assaults, 1 in 
used m *gaggmg,*^.that is to say, driving 40; for simple larceny, I in 92; for wilful 
about and loitering In the thoronghfores for damage, 1 in . 289 1 for uttering countorfeit 
jobs. It is known some men very seldom c<dn, 1-in 012 ;^for.^4r|ankenness, 1 in 40 ; for 
put on the tonks at^all. . Some masters have vagr«aey^,;i. 61 ,;278 ; for the whole of tho 
told their drivers not to go oh the etand, as tbe returns, 1 in every 5 

they well know that the money is not to be of On comparing these results 

obtainodby what is termed ‘ raoWgit.* Now» Ji^hftbo critol^idity of other dassest we anive 
the effect of this is, that the thoroughfares are follpwm.c^^ t'-r^The tendency 

tlpuMed with eim^ cabs.- dso tMa of ^e:mbtri^^htah coach and cabmen for 

oflhet: it causes psat cmeUy ah^verdriying lew tfem that of the weavers (who 

to, idle ileuses ^ and drivers under such elr- , propensity of all 

cumsfeihibes foi^uentiy to go for as well as 

much' lufii ’than the fare, and ^en, as they ^hho are the next criminal in this 
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respect), and labourers, sawyers, and eaipen- 
tere. ' On the other hand, however, the coach 
and cabmen would seem, to 1)6 more inclined 
to this species of atrocity than the turners, 
coachmakers, shoemidtets, and tailors $ /the 
latter, according to the metropolitan poHoe 
returns for the last ten years, being the least 
murderous of all classes. For manslaughter, 
the coach and cabmen have a stronger predis- 
position than any other class that I have yet 
estimated. The average crime in this respect 
for ten years is 1 in 20,000 indLvidtf|kls of the 
entire population of London ; whereas the ave- 
rage for the same period among the London 
coach and cabmen has been as high as 1 in every 
2800 of their trade. In rape they rank less 
criminal than the labourers, carpenters, and 
weavers, but still much higher than the general 
average, and considerably above the tailors, 
sawyers, turners, shoemakers, or coachmokera. 
In the matter of common assaults they stand 
the highest of all : even the labourers being 
less pugnacious than they. Their honesty 
seems, nevertheless, to be greater than common 
report gives them ci*cdit for; they being, ac- 
cording to the some returns, less disposed to 
commit simple larceny than either labourers, 
sailors, or weavers, though far more dishonest 
than the gonorality of the London population. 
Nor are they so intemperate as, from the 
nature of their calling, we should be led to 
imagine. The sailors (who seem to form the 
most drunken of all trades, there being 1 in 
every 13 of that body arrested for this ofFetibel, 
and the f/ibourei*s (who come ndxt), are b^i 
much 'more addicted to in|oxication than the 
coach and cabmen ; although the latter class 
appear to be nearly twice as intemperate as 
the rest of the people, the general average 
being 1- drunkard in every 81 of the entire 
residents of the metropolis, and 1 in every 40 
of the Lpndon coach and cabmen. Hence it 
may be said, that the great vices of the class 
at present under consideration are a tendency 
to manslaughter and assault. 

The cause of this predisposition to violence 
against the person on the part of the London 
coach and cabmen 1 leave others to explain. 


CARMEN AND PORTERS. 

Haviko dealt with the social condition of the 
conductors and drivers of the London omni- 
buses and cabs, I now, in' due order, {nrooeed 
to treat of the number, state, and « income" of 
the men comiected witii the job end glass* 
coaches, as well as the flies for the conveyi^e 
of persons, and the waggonsi cart%van9, drays, 
&c., for the conveyance of goodafiroin one Jro; 
of the metropolis to another; also of the 
ters engaged in conveyonew;^ land* - . 

The metropolitan oania^ SiU^aged in the 
conveyance of passengeiw are of two. ohissei^*^ 
ticketed and untickeM ; that i8'to'say,tl^ 
who ply for passengers in the puhHe streets. 


carry a plate ix^bed with a certain number, 
by which the dffirers and owners of them may 
he readily known.' ^VFhereas those who do not 
ply in publio, but are let out at certain yards 
or stables^ have no badgS aflSxed to tnem, and 
are, in many coses, scorbely diktingiiishable 
firAn private vehicles. The ticketed carriages 
include the stage and hackney-coaches, or, in 
modem parlance, the 'busses and cabs of 
London. The unticketed carriages, on the 
other hand, comprise the ^lass-coaches and 
flies that, for a small premium, may be con- 
verted into one's own corriaTO for the time 
being. But besides these there is another 
large class of hired conveyances, such as the 
job-carriages, which differ from the glass- 
coaches principally in the length of time for 
which they ai*e engaged. The term of lease 
for the glass-coach rarely exceeds a day; 
while the fly is often taken by the hour ; the 
, job-carriage, however, is moi'e commonly 
gag^ by the month, and not unfl*eqiiently by 
the year. Hence the latter class of conveyances 
may be said to partake of the attribuU's of both 
pubne and private carriages. They are public, 
far as they are let to hire for a certain 
term ; and private, inasmuch as they ore often 
used by the same party, and by them only, for 
several years. 

The tradesmen who supply carriage-horses 
(and occasionally carriages j by the day, week, 
month, or year, to all i^equiring such temporary 
: or continuolas accommodation, are tenned job- 
i masters, of whom, according to the Povt-otHce 
Directory, there are 154 located in London ; 
51 being also cab proprietors, and 28 the 
Oivners of omnibuses. They boast, and 
doubtlessly with perfect truth, that in their 
stables are the major part of tbeflnest carriage 
horses in the world. The powerful animals 
which are seen to dash proudly along the 
streets, a pair of them drawing a large caniago 
vrith the most manifest ease, are, in nine 
cases out of ten, not the property of the noble- 
man whose silver crest may adorn the glittering 
harness, but of the job^master. One of those 
masters has now 400 horses, some of which 
ai'o worth 120 guineas, and the value is not 
less than 601. per horse, or 24,000/.* in all. 
Thepremises^^f some of the job-masters are 
remariti&te for their extent, their ventiltitlon, 
and their scrupulous cleanliness. All those 
in a large way of business have establislimcnts 
4a the country as well as in io\m, and at the 
latter are received the horses that are lame, 
that require rest, or that are turned out to 
grass. The young hflrses that are brought 
up frinn the cquntry fairs, or have been pur- 
chased of the country breeders (for job-masters 
or thek‘ agihts attend at North- 

and all the great htoe-fairs in York- 

m the flrst/jnstance to tm^conntry establish- 
xnent (tf ii^ .tpwn^^mastef, which may b€|at 
"Biiffnet or any place of a like distance. These 
fronts have what is called the pick of the 
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inarket^not nnfrcquently vising the'premisea more tlian hi? horse; and they can’t get 
of the country horse dealer^id there com- hrst-rate horses in the country as they can in 
pleting purcl^ases 'without subjecting the London, because they’re bought up for tho 
farmer (for countiy horse-ljreeders and dealers metropolis.” 

are nearly all farmera) to the trouble and The men employed in the job-masters* yards 
a^Kpense of sending his cattle to the fair; and do not live in the yards, except a lew of the 
it is thus that the lx>ndon dealers secure ^he higher servants, to whom can be entrusted the 
best stock in the kingdom. Until within care of the premises and of the costly animals 
twenty or tliirty yeai's ago some of the wealthier kept there. Nearly all the men in these yards 
of the nobility or gentry, os I have previously have been brought up as grooms, and must, 
intimated, would vie with each other during in stable phraseology, « know a horse well.’' 
the London season in the display of their most None of^hem in the better yards receive less 
perfect Cleveland bays, or other description of than 20s. a-weekin wages ; nor will any master 
carriage-horses. The animals were at that permit his horses to be abused in any manner, 
periodwalked to London under the care of the Cruelty to a hoi*se is certain dismissal if 
coachman and his subordinates, tho family detected, and is now, I am glad to be informed 
travelling post to town. Such a procedure on good authority, very rare I may here I 
is now never resorted to. Very few noblemen mention the rather amusing reply of a rough 
at present bring their carnage -horses to town, old groom out of place to my remark that 
even if within a short railway distance ; they Mr, — would not allow any of his horses to 
nearly all job, ns it is invariably called: that is, be in auy way abused. Abused/" said my 
they hire rarriage-liorses by the month at respondent, confining the meaning of the word 
from twenty to thirty guineas a pair, the job- to one signification : “ Abused ! you mayn't so 
master keeping the animals by sending the much as swear at them.” Another rough- 
quantity of provender to his customer’s pre- spoken person, who was for a time a foreman j 
raises, and they are Roomed by his own to a job-master, told me that he had never, or | 
servants. “ Why sir," said a job-master to me, rarely, any difiiculty in moking a bargain with ' 
“ everybody jobs now. A few bishops do, and gentlemen who were judges of horses ; but," | 

lords, and dukes, and judges. LordD jobs, said he, ‘‘ladies who set up forjudges are i 

and lots of parsons and physicians ; yes lots, dreadful hard to please, and talk . dreadhil 
sir. 'The royal family job, dl but the Queen nonsense. What do they know about the 
herself. The Duchess of Kent jobs. The late points of a horse ? But of all of ’em, a < — r- is 

Duke of C jobbed, and no doubt the tho worst to please in a horse or a eftrria|^ ; 

presei^t duke will. The Queen Dowager shb is the very devil, sir." ^4 

jobbed regularly. It’s a cheaper and better ‘^The people omployedTby the job-mast»s 
plan for those that must have good horses and are strong, healthy-looking^ wiUi no lack 
handsome carriages, i dare say all the genUe- of grey hairs— ^always a^i^Wsign among tliem. 
men in the Albany job, for I know a many Their amusem^hts, told, are confined to 
that do. By jobbing, rich people con always on odd visit to ]|rlay, more especially to 
secure the best horses in the world." I may add, Astli^’s, and to fi^e-playing. These enjoy- 
that any of the masters of whom I have spoken mehts; howeyerrare rare, as the groom cannot 
will job a carriage duly emblazoned (if ordered leave 'hjis'lftbours fbr a day and then return to it 
to provide one) ; he will job harness, too, with mja, m^aniemay. Horses must be tended 
the proper armorial bearings about it, and job day $nd night, Sunday and work-day, so that 
coachmen and grooms as well. For the use of is only “ by leave” that they can enjoy any 
a first-class carriage 80 guineas a year is paid, recreation. Nearly all of them, however, take 
A brougham witli one horse and a driver is great interest in horse-races, steeple-chases, 
jobbed at a-day. But. these vehicles are and-* trotting-matches. Many of them dabble 
usually supplied by jobjung coach-masters ; 3i the Derby and St Leger lotteries, and some 
but the jobbing in carriages i^ot so common ** make a book,” risking from two or three half- 
as in horses, gentlemen preferring to have crowns to 6/., and sometimes more than they 
their own chariots or broughams, while the can pay. These parties, however, belong as 
jobbing in servants is confined principally to much to the class of servants as they do to 
bachelors or gentlemen keeping no establish- the labourers engaged in connexion with the 
meats. transit of the metropolis. 

The job trade I am assured has increased I am informed that each of the 150 job- 
fivefold since the general establishment of masters resident in London may be said to 
railways. trade there is no “ slop employ six or seven men in their yards or 

supply. smaller masters supply stables, some having at least double that 

horses worth the money ; for to fhmish bad number in their service, and others, again, 
horses would be at once to lose custom, only two or threo; the latter, however, is tlic 
“ Gentlemen are too good judges of horse-flesh,” exception rather than the rule. Accc»rding to 
a small job-master said to me, “to put up with this estimato there must be to 1000 

pior eaitle, even though they may wear slop individuals engaged in the jolr btisiness of 
coats thomselves, and rig their servants out in London. Their number is m^eup stable- 
slop liveries. Nothing shows a gentleman men, washers, ostlers, job-coachmenj and glass* 
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coaclUnen or flymen, beaides a few grooms for 
the job cabriolets. The stableman attends 
only to the horses in the stables, and gets 
'2s. Qd. a-day, or 17s. 6d, a-week, standing wages. 
The washer has from 13s. to IZ. a-week, and is 
employed to clean the carriages only in Uie 
best yards, for those of a second-rate character 
the stableman washes the carriages himself. 
The ostler attends to the yard, and seldom ^ 
never works in the stables. He answers all 
the lings at the yard bell, and takes the horses 
and gigs, <bc. round to the door. Hg is, as it 
were, the foreman or superintendent of the 
establishment. He usually receives'!/. Is. a- 
week standing wages at the beat yards, while 
at those of a lower character only 15s. is given. 
The job-coachman is distinct from the glass- 
coachman* or flyman. ** He often goes away 
from the yai'd on a job," to use the words of 
my informant, “ for ^ree or six months at a 
stretch.’* He is paid by Uie job-master, and 
gets 30j;. a- week standing wages. He has to 
drive and attend to his horses in the stable. 
The glass-coachman or flyman goes out merely 
by the day or by the hour. He gets 95. a-week 
from tlie job-master, and whatever the cus- 
tomers think proper to give him. Some 
pei'sons give Qd, an hour to the glass-coachman, 
imd others 5a. a-day for a pair of horses, and 
fr-om da. to 3a. Qd- a-day for one horse. A glass 
coach, it may be as well to observe, is a carriage 
and pair hired by the day, and a fly a one- 
horse .carriage hired in a similar manner. 
Tlie job-coachman and the glass-coachnfan 
have for^ the most part been gentlemerfs 
servants, *and have come to the yard while 
seeking for another situation. They- are 
mostly mairied men, having generally wedded 
either the housemaid, nurse, or cook, in some 
family in which they have lived. “ The 
lady's maid," to quote from my informant, 

“ is a touch above them. The cooks are in 
general the coachman's favourite, in regard 
of getting a little bit of lunch out of 
her.’* 

The job-coachman’s is usually a much better 
berth than that of tlie glass-coachman or fly- 
man. The gentlefolks who engage the glass- 
coaches and flies aro,l am told, very near, an*d 
the flies still nearer than the glass-coaches. 
The fly people, as the customers were termed ' 
to me, generally live about Gower-street and 
Burton-orescent, Woburn -place, Tavistock- 
square, Upper Baker-street, and other ** shabby- 
genteel" districts. The great m^oiity of the 
persons using flies,however,livein the suburbs, 
and are mostly citizens and lawyers. The 
chief occasions for the engagement of a fly are 
visits to the theatre, opera, or parties at night, 
or else when the wives of the above-named 
gentry are going out a-shopping; and then the 
directions, I am told, are generally to draw 
two or three doors away from the shops, so 
that the shopmen may not see them drive up 
in a cairiage ^d charge accordingly. A 
number of ^es are engaged to carry the re- 


I ligious aentij in the suburbs to Exeter Hall 
during the MaykaoetingB; and it is thoy,l am 
assured, who are celebrated for over-crowding 
the vehides. ** Bless you,” said one man 
whom I saw, them folks never, think there 
can be too many behind aboss-— sixio nothing 
foxithem, — and it is them who is the meanest 
of all to the coachman ; for ho never, by no 
chance, receives a glass at their door." ' The 
great treat of the glass -coachman or flyman, 
however, is a wedding ; then they mostly look 
for 68 ; ** but,” said my informant, ** brides and 
bridegrooms is getting so stingy that now 
they seldom gets more than three." Formerly, 
1 am assured, they used to get a glass of wine 
to dionk the health of the hai>py pair; but 
now the wine has declined to gin, ** and even 
this,*’ said one man to me, we has to bow 
and scrape for before we gits it out of 'em." 
There is but little call for glass-coaches com- 
pared with flies now. Since the introduction 
of the broughams and clarences, the gloss- 
coaches have been almost all put on one side, 
and they are now seldom used for anything 
but uiking a party with a quantity of luggage 
from the suburbs to the railway. They wero 
continued at weddings till a short time back, 
but now the people don't like them. “ They 
have got out of date," smd a flyman ; << besides, 
a clarence or brougham, even with a pair of 
horses, is one-third cheaper." There are no 
glass-coaches now kept in the yards, if they 
are wanted they are hired at the coachmaker’s. 
Take one job-master with another, I ifln in- 
formed that they keep on on average six flies 
each, so that the total number of hack clarences 
and broughams in the metropolis may be said 
to be near upon 1000, Vostboys are almost 
entirely discontinued. The majority of tliem, 
I am told, have become cabmen. The number 
of job-horses kept for chance-work in the 
metropolis may be estimated at about 1000, in 
addition to the cab and omnibus horses, many 
of which frequently go out in flics. One lady 
omnibus proprietor at Islington keeps, 1 am 
told, a large number of flies, and so do many 
of the larjDte cab-proprietors. 

According to the Government returns, the 
total number of carriages throughout Great 
Britain, in 184!^, was 149,000 and odd, which 
is in the proportion of 1 carriage to every 
33 males of the entire population above twenty 
years of age. Of these carriages upwards of 
97,000 were charged with duty, and yielded 
a revenue of more than 434,000/. while 53,000 
were exempt from taxation. Those charged 
with duty consisted nf 67,000 four-wheeled 
carriages, (of which 80,000 were private con- 
veyances, a^id 41,000 let to hire,) and 30,000 
two-whe^d- oaniages, of which 24,500 wero 
for private Use, and 5,500 for the use of the 
public:-— 

The 41,000 four-wheeled carriages let to 
hire were subdivided in round numbers as 
follows 
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Four-wheeled carriages, let to hire with- 
out horses. . . , . . UfOO 

Fouy-pbaetons, &c. drawn by a pair . 2,000 
Broughams, flies, &c. drawn by one 

horse 30,000 

ISearses . . • . . . . l>700 

l^st-chaises 0,11^0 

Caniers' conveyances . . . 1,230 

41.000 

' Of the 52,000 cairiages exempt from taxa- 
tion there was the following distribution 
Private pony-phaetons . , . 7,000 

Ditto pony-chaises .... 4,500 

Chaise- carts 30,000 

Conveyances for paupers and crimi- 
nals 1,500 

52.000 

The owners of four-wheeled private car- 
riages W'ere, it appears from the same rctfliiis, 
20,730: of whom, 

16,310 persons kept 1 carriage, c 


11 „ 8 and upwards. 

N(nv tlio total number of persons returned 
as of '^inclepcndGut means, at the time of 
taking the last census, was 500,000 and odd: 
of tliese very nearly 490,000 were twenty years 
of age and upw'ards. Hence it would appear 
that only 1 person in every 23 of those who 
arc independent keep their carriage. 

Such are the statistics of caniages, both 
public and private, of Great liritain. What 
proportion of the vehicles above enumerated 
belong to the metropolis I have no means of 
ascertaining with any accuracy. 

The number of horsps throughout the coun- 
try is equ&dly curious. In 1847 there were 
no less than 800,000 horses in Great Britain, 
which is in the proportion of five horses to 
each caniage, and of one ho^o to every six 
males of the entire population ef twenty years 
of age and upwards. Of these 800,000 horses, 
upwards of 320,000 were charged with duty, 
while nearly 500,000 were exempt from it. 
Among the 320,000 horses charged with duty 
were cQinprised — 

Private liding and «andage-horses • 143,000. 
Draught-hox^s used in twe • . 147,000 

Ponies 22,000 

Butchers’ horses . • ^ 4,730 

Job horses . • . . 1,750 

Bace-horses . , . , . 1,500 


330,300 

01,000 

1,250 

10,500 

13.000 

15.000 


Horses used in husbandry . . S 

„ belonging to small farmers . 

„ belonging to poor clergymen . 

tt belonging to poor traders 

„ belonging to volunteers 

used in untaxed carriages 
used by waggoners for their 
^ emn riding 

„ used by bailiff, shepherds, &e. 
„ used by masters, ditto . 

„ used by market-gardeners 

„ in* conveying paupers and cri- 
minals .... 

„ kept for sale .... 
„ kept for breeding . 

Colts not used 

Post-horses 

Stage-coach horses .... 
London hackney-coach hov.^es . 


490,000 

The ownera of the 140,000 private riding 
and carriage-hoi'ses were 100,000 in number, 
and of those, 


78,335 persons kept . 


. 1 

17,358 

it • 


. . 2 

4,080 

SJ • 


• .3 

1,024 

it • 


. 4 

022 

»» • 


. 5 

380 

l> • 


. . 0 

828 

»» • 

• 

. 7 to 8 

81 

9> • 

• 

, 0 

107 

>» • 

• 

10 to 12 

54 



13 to 10 

G 

>1 • 

e 

. 17 

8 

>» • 

• 

. . 18 

0 

>» 


. . 10 

07 

»> • 


. . 20 


320J)00 

The horses not charged with duty were in 
round numbers as under; — 


And upwards. 

From lids it will appear, that two persons 
in every seven of those who are of indepen- 
dent means keep a riding or coniage-horse. 
The increaBe and decrease in the number of 
carriages and horses, within Uie last ton years, 
is a remarkable sign of the times. Since 1840, 
the number of all kinds of horses throughout 
(|reat Britain has decreased 43,000. But 
tniile some have declined, others have in- 
creased in number. Of private riding and 
carriage-horses (where only one is kept) 
them has been a decrease of 12,000, and of 
poxdes, 700. Stage-coach horses have declined 
4000 ; post-horses, 25(X) ; horses used in hus- 
bandry, 57,000; bieedmg mares, 1300; colts, 
7000; and horses kept for sale, 500. The 
London hackney-eoooh horses, on the other 
hand, have increased in the same space of 
time no , less than 2000, and so have the 
draught-horses used in trade, to the extent 
(^17,000; while those kept by small fanners 
are 18,000 mote, and the race-horses 400 
more, Ihan they were in J340. 

Of canioges, those haring two wheels, and 
drawn by one horse (gigs, dro.), have de- 
creased 16,000, and the post-chaises 700; 
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whereas the four-whei^ oorrioges, dwiwiirhyone 
horse, ond let to hire (broughams, chirenocS) 
&c.), have inoreased 6000, the. poDy-phaetons 
3000, pony-chaises 2000, and the ohcdse-earte 
19,000. 

The total i^venue derived fSrom the transit 
of this country, by means of carriages and 
horses, amounted in 18^ to inwards of 
1,190,000/. This sum is made up^of the fed- 
lovring items: — 


Duty on carriages . 

. J9434,d34 

}f 

horses 

. 395,041 

>1 

horses let to hire 

. 155,721 


Rtage-corriages . 

. 96,218 

II 

hackney-coaches 

. 28,020 

license.s to lot horses to hire 

. 6,068 

II 

stage-coaches 

. ^ 9,600 

II 

hackiicy -carriages 

. 435 



161,137,340 


From the foregoing accounts, then, it would 
appear, that the number of carriages and 
horses for the use of the public througliout 
Great Britain, two years ago, was as follows: 


Job coiTiagcs .... 

. 000 

Broiiglinms, clarences, flies^ &c. 


drawn by one horse 

30,000 

Pony-phaetons and pair , . 

2,000 

Post-chaiscs .... 

0,500 

Total carriages let to hire . 

38,000 

Job, horses 

1,700 

Post horses .... 

8,500 

Stage-coach ho^'^es . . 

9,60a 

LondJVi hackney-coach horses . 

• 

3,608 

Total horses for public caiTiages 

23,450 


Tue Cahrying Tuaoi;. 

Thk next part of thck subject tliat pfesents 
itself is the convcjance of goods from one 
part of the metropolis to another. This, as I 
I have before said, is chiefly effected by vans, 
waggons, carts, drays, <fec. It has already 
been shown that the niunber ef carriers' wag- 
gons, throughout Great Britain, in 184B, was 
1,250, while the carriers’ carts were no less 
than 17,000 odd, or veiy nearly 3000 in fllL 
This was 800 more than they were in 1840. 

Of the number of horses engaged in the 
carrying trade,” mr rather that particular 
branch of it which concerns the removal of 
goods, tliere are no returns, , unless it be that 
there were 2000 horses under 13 hands high 
ridden by the waggoners of this kingdom* 

The number of carriers, cartens^ and wag- 
goners throughout Great Britain, at the time 
of taking the last census, was 34^96, of whom 
29,411 were located in England, 7802 in Scot* 
landk 940 in Wales, .and 143 in the Bririeh 
Isles. Of the 34,296 cwi^fn> eartera^ and 
waggoners, througboui Great Britain, in 1341, 
80,972 were nudes of 20 years oC age and up- 
wards, while, in 1631, ihe munber was 
18,899, or upwards of 10,000 less ; so that 


between these two periods tlie trade must 
have increased at the rate of 1000 per annuru 
at least. I am itifotmied, however, that the 
next returns will show quite as large a ile- 
creose in the trade, owing to the conveyance 
of goods having been mainly transferred from 
thg road to the rail since the last-mentioned 
period. The number of carriers, carters, and 
waggoners engaged in the metropolis in 1841 
was 3899, of whom 3667 were msdes of twenty • 
years of age and upaards. In 1631 there 
were but 871 individuals of the same age 
pursuing the same occupation; and I am 
assured, that owing to the increased facilities 
for tho conveyance of goods from the country 
to London, the ii'ade has increased at even 
a greater rate since tlio last enumeration of 
the people. Tlie London carriers, carters, 
and waggoners, may safely be said to bo now 
nearer 8000 than 4000 in number. 

• The London Carmen 

Are of two kinds, public and private. The 
privflte carmen approximate so closely to 
the character of servants, that I purpose 
dealing at present more particularly with 
the public conveyers of goods from one 
part of the metropolis to another. Theme- 
Itropolitan public master -carmen are 207 in 
I number, of whom fifteen are licensed to ply 
I on the stands in the city. The cannen liere 
enumerated must be considered more in tho 
light of the owners of vans and other vehicles 
I for the removing of , goods than working men. 

I It is true that some* drive their own vehicles; 

I hut many are large proprietor, and belong to 
I the class of employers rather than operatives. 

1 shall begin my account of the London 
carmen with those appertaining to tho unli- 
I censed class, or those not resident in the city. 
[The modem spring van is, as it were, the 
; landau, or travelling carriage of the working 
classes. These carriages came into general 
' use between twenty and thirty years ago, hut 
were then chiefly employed by the great car- 
riers for the more rapid delivery of the Ught(>r 
bales of goods, especially of drapery and glass 
goods and of parcels. They came into more 
genet^al use ||5r the removal of furniture in 
1830, or thereabouts; and a year or two after 
were fitted up for tlie conveyance of pleasure- 
parties. The van is. usually painted yellow, 
but some are a light brown or a dark blue 
picked out with red. They are fourteen feet 
in length on the average, and four and a half 
feel in breadth, sad naually made so os, by the - 
adjustment of the shafts, to be suitable fbr the 
employment of one, two, three, or four horses, 
•p-the thirdhorse, when tbrseare used, being 
yificed in advance of the pair in the shafts. 
The seats are generally reMiovable, and arc 
ranged' Along the sides of the vehicle, across 
'the and at the two comers at the end; m 
the extremity ci the van from the horses is 
called, the entrance bring at the end, u-siially 
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by means of iron steps, and through a kind of 
gate which is secured by a strong latch. The 
driver sits on a box in front, and on some vans 
seems perched fearfully high. A wooden firame- 
work surmounts the body of the carriage, and 
ov^ it is spread an awning, sometimes of 
strong chintz patterned, sometimes of 
whity-brown calico — the side portions being 
made to draw like curtains, so as to admit the 
air and exclude the sun and rain at pleasure. 
If there be a man in attendance besides the 
driver, he usually sits at the end of the vehicle 
close to the gate, or rides on the step or on a 
projection fixed behind. A new van costs from 
50/. to 80/. The average price of a good van- 
horse is from 16/. to 18/. The harness, new and 
good, costs from 5/. to 5/. 10s. for two horses. 
The furniture-van of Uie latter end of the weelc 
is the pleasure-van of the Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday — those being the days devoted 
to excursions, unless in the case of a club or 
society making their annual excursion, *\and 
then any day of the week is selected except 
Sunday ; but Sunday on the whole is the piin- 
cipal day. The removal of the seats and ofitho 
apparatus for the awning converts the pleasure 
into tlie furniture-van. The uses to which 
the same vehicle is put are thus many a time 
sadly in contrast. On the Saturday the van 
may have been used to convoy to the brokers 
or the auctioneers the furniture seized in some 
wretched man’s dwelling, leaving behind bare 
walls and a wailing family ; and on the Sunday 
it rings, with the merriment of pleasure-seekers, 
who loudly proclaim that they have left their 
coi’cs beliiiid them. 

The owners usually, perhaps, I might say 
always, unite some other calling along with 
the business of van-proprietorship; they are 
for the most part greengrocers, hay and com- 
dealors, brokers, bcershop-keepers, chandlers, I 
rag • and • bottle shopkeepers, or daii’ymen. I 
Hve-.sixths of them, however, ore greengrocers, 
or connected with that trade. It is not un- 
usual for these persons to announce ’that, 
besides tlieir immediate calling of a green- 
grocer, they keep a fumiture-von, go pleasure- 
excursions, heat cajpets (if in the suburbs), 
and attend evening parties. Many of riiem 
have been gentlemen’s servants. They are 
nearly all married men or widowSrs with fami- 
lies, and are as a body not unprosperous. 

. Their tastes are inexpenrive, though some 
drink pretty freely; and their early rising 
necessitates oarly going to bed, so there is 
little evening eiqpenditure* 1 am told their 
chief entjoyments are a visit to AsUey’s, and to 
the neighbouring horse-races. Their enjoy- 
raent of the turf, however, is generally made 
conducive to their profits, as they, convey vans 
fhll to Hampton, Egham, and Epsom rapes.’ 
A few vim-men, however, go rath^ fhrtheF in 
tuif-business, and bet a Httie ; but these, I am 
assived, are the exceptions. The excursions 
are more frequently to Hampton Court than 
to any other place. The other favourite resorts 


are High Beach, Epping Forest, and Kye 
House, Hertfordshire. , 'Windsor is but occa- 
sionally visited; and the shorter distances, 
such as Bichmond, ore hardly ever visited in 
pleasure-vans. Indeed the superior cheapness 
of the railway or the steamboat has confined 
the pleasure-excursions I am speaking of to 
the longer d^mices, and to places not so easily 
accessible lather means. 

The van will hold from twenty to thirty 
grown persons. “ Twenty, you see, sir,’ I was 
told, “ is a very comfortable number, not reck- 
oning a f^w little *uns over; but thirty, oh, 
thirty's quite the other way.” The usual charge 
per head for “a comfortable conveyance to 
Hampton Court and back,” including (dl charges 
connected with the conveyance, is 2«. (children 
going for nothing, unless they are too big 
for knees, and then sometimes half price). 
Instead of perhaps the weekly-payment 
speculator receives 25. 6d. or 25. 3d. ; and if he 
can engage a low-priced von he may clear Od. 
or l5. per head, or about 1/. in all. On this 
subject and on that of under-selling, as it was 
described to me, I give the statement of a very 
intelligent man, a prosperous van-proprietor, 
who had tho excellent characteristic of being 
proud of the kindly treatment, good feeding, 
and continueil care of his horses, which are 
among tho best employed in vans. 

The behaviour of these excursionists is, 
from the concurrent testimony of the many 
van-proprietors and drivers whom I saw, most 
exemplary, and perhaps I shall best show this 
by^at once giving the following statement from 
a very ti’ustworthy man : — 

“I have been in' the van- trade for twenty 
years, and have gone excursions for sixteen 
years. Hampton Court has the call for excur- 
sions in vans, because of free-trade in the 
palace t there’s nothing, to pay for admission. 
A party makes up an excursion, and one of 
them bargains with me, say for 2/. It shouldn’t 
be a farthing less with such cattle as mine, 
and everything in agreement, with it. Since 
I’ve known the tr^e, vans. have increased 
greatly. I should say there's five now where 
there was one sixteen years ago, and more. 
There’s a recommendable and a respectable 
behaviour amongst those that goes excursions. 
But now on an excursion there’s hardly any 
druhkSnness, or if there is, it's through the 
accident of a bad stomach, or something that 
way. The excursionists generally carry a 
fiddler with them, sometimes a trumpeter, or 
else some of them is master of an instrument 
as goes down. They generally sings, too, 
such songs as, * There’s a Good Time coming,’ 
and, *The Brave Old Oak.’ Sometimes a 
nigger-thin^, hut not so often. They carry 
always, I think, their own eatables and drink- 
ables; and they.tidce them on the grass very 
oftem Last 'WhitMondayl counted fifty vans 
at Hanlptmi, and didn't. see. anybody drunk' 
there. Zreokoned them earl^h,, and perhaps 
ten came after, at least ; and every van would 
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have twenty and more." Sixty vans wonld, at 
this moderate computation, convey 1200 per- 
sons. They walk through the Palace at Hamp- 
ton, and sometimes dance on the grass after 
that, but not for long. It soon tires, dancing 
on grass.’ A school often goes, or a club, 
or a society, or any party. I generally do 
Hampton Court in three hourfa with two 
horses. I reckon it’s fourteen miles, or near 
that, from my place. If I go to High Beach 
there's the swings for the young ones, and the 
otlier mei^-makings. At Hye l^use it's 
conntiy enjoyment — mere lookmg Aout the 
real country. The Derby day’s a great van- 
day. I’m sure I couldn’t guess to one hundred 
—not, perhaps, to twice that — ^how many plea- 
sure-vans go to the Derby. It’s extra charge 
— 3f. 10s. for the von to Epsom and back, j 
It's a long distance ; but the Derby has a won- ] 
derful draw. I’ve taken all sorts of excursions, | 
but it's working-people that's our great sup- 
port. They often smoke as they come back, 
though it’s against my rules. They often 
takes a barrel of beer with them.” 

It is not easy to ascertain the number of vans 
used for pleasure-excursions, but" the follow- 
ing is the best information to be obtained on 
the subject. There is not more than one-sixth 
of the greengrocers who have their own vans : 
some keep two vans and carts, besides two or 
three trucks ; others, three vans and ca]^ and 
trucks. These vans, carts, and trucks are 
principally used in the private transactions of 
their business. Sometimes they are empld^ed 
in the removal of furniture. The number«of 
vans em'ployed in the metropolis is as fol- 
lows : — 

Those kept by greengrocers, about 4«'i0 

By others for excursions . . 1000 

’ Total 1480 


The season for the excursion trips com- 
mences on Whit-Monday, and continues till 
the latter end of September. , 

Table sho^ving the average number of plea- 
sure-vans hired each week throughout the 
season, and the decrease since railway ex- 
cursions. 


Before the Bincethe 
Railway. Railway, 
Excur- Exeur- 
siou tiipa. sion tripfl. 

Hampton Court, Sunday . 50 10 

„ Monday . 80 80 

„ Tuesday . 20 " 10 

Bye House, weekly . . 80 12 

High Beach „ . . 40 20 

220 82 


From this it appears that before the railway 
trips there were 220 pleasure-excursions by 
vans every week during five months of the year 
(or 4000 such exonrsions in the cdurse of the 
twelve months), and ozdy 1640 since that time^ 


This is exclusive of those to Epsom-races, at 
which there were nearly 200 more. 

When employed in the removal of furniture 
the average weight carried by these vans is 
about two tons, and they usually obtain about 
two loads on an average per week. The party 
engaged to take charge of the van is generally 
a man employed by the owner, in the capacity 
of a servant. The average weekly salary of 
these servants is about 18a. Some van-pro- 
prietors will employ one bian, and some as 
many as nine or ten. These men look after 
the horses and stables of their employers. A 
van proprietor takes out a post-horse license, 
which is 7a. Gd. a-year ; and for excursions he 
is also obliged to take out a stage-carriage 
license for each van that goes out with plea- 
sure-portieB. Such license costs 3/. 3a. per 
year ; and besides this they have to pay to the 
excise l^d per mile for each excursion they 
take. The van-horses number about tliree to 
eachtvan, so that for the whole 1450 vans as 
many as 4350 horses are kept. 

Calculating the pleasure-excursions by van 
in tlfe course of the year at from 1500 to 2000 
— and that twenty persons is the complement 
carried on each occasion — wo have a pleasure- 
excursion party of between 80,000 and 40,000 
persons annually : and supposing that each 
excursionist spends 3a. 6d., the sum spent 
every year by the working-classes in pleasure- 
excursions by spring-vans alone win amount 
to very nearly 7000/. 

The above account relates only to the con- 
veyance of persons by means of the London 
vans. Concerning the removal of goods by the 
sgme means, I obtained the following infumia- 
tion from the most trustworthy and experienced 
membePB of -the trade. 

“ The charge for the use of spring-vans for 
the conveyance of fhmiture and other damage- 
able commodities is la. 6d. an hour, when one 
man is employed assisting in packing, unpack- 
ing, conveying the furniture into its place of 
destination, and sometimes helping to fix it. 
If two xpen are employed in this labour, 2a. an 
hour is the charge. If the furniture is con- 
veyed a considerable distance the carman's 
employer may at his option pay 6d. a mile in- 
stead of la. 6^ on hour, but the engagement 
by the hour ensues in nine cases out of ten.” 

The conveyance of people on pleasure ex- 
cursions and the removal of furniture con- 
stitnte the principal bnsiness of the west-end 
and suburb carmen. The dty carmen, how- 
ever, constitute a distinct class. They are the 
licensed carmen, and none others are allowed 
by the dty authorities to take up iathe pre- 
dnets of ^e'city of London, though any one 
can put down therein ; that is to say, the un- 
licensed carman may convey a honseM of fur- 
niture firom the Strand to Eleet-street, hut ho 
may not legally cany an empty box from Fleet- 
street to the Strand. The dty carmen, os I have 
said, must he licensed, and the law sanctions 
the jfbUowiiig rates of payment for carriage * 
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‘KBy order of Quarter Sessions, held at 
Guildhall, Midsummer, 40th, George 111., all 
efoodlB, 'Wares, and merchandise whatsoerer, 
'Weighing 14 cwt. or under, shall be deemed 
half a load ; and fi'om 14 cwt to 136 cwt shall 
be deemed a load; ilrom any part of the city 
of London the rates for cairying thereof shall 
be as follow. For any place within and to the 
extension of half a milo, for half a load and 
under, Us. 7d.; above half a load and not 
exceeding a load, 4s. 2d. ; from half a mile to 
a mile, for half a load or under, ds. 4Ld . ; for 
above half a load and not exceeding a load, 
5$. 2d . ; a mile, to one mile and a half, for half 
a load or under, 4s. 2d. ; for above half a load 
and not exceeding a load, Os. lid. ; and so on, 
according to distance.” 

The other distances and weights are in 
relative proportion. Those regulations, how- 
ever, ni-e altogether disregarded ; as are those 
ivliich limit the cort^e for liire within the 
city to tlio carmen licensed by the oity,<*who 
must bo freemen of tho Connen'a Company, 
the only company in London whose members 
arc all of the trade incorporated. Insteifd of 
tho prices I Lave cited, the matter is now one 
of bargain. Average charges are 1«. 6d. an 
hour Ibr vans, and 1«. for carts, or 45. and 
4s. Od. per ton from the West India Docks to 
any port of the city ; and in like proportion 
from tho other docks and localities. Tho 
infringers of the city cannen's privileges ore 
sometimes culled pirates ; but within these j 
three t)r four years no strenuous attempts 
have been made to check them. One carman 
told mo that he had complained to tlie City 
Ohaniberlnin, who told him to punish the 
offenders; but as it was left to indmdual 
efforts nothing was done, and the privileges, 
except as regards standings, are almost or 
altogether a dead letter. Fourteen years ago 
it cost 100/. to become free of the Carmen's 
Company. Ten years ago it cost 32/. odd; 
and within these five years the cost has been 
reduced to 11/. The carmen who resort to 
the stands pay 6s. yearly for that privilege. 
The others ore not required to do so; but 
every year they have to register the names of 
their servants, with a bond of security, who 
are employed on goods ** und^* bond ; ” and 
it is customary on these occasions to give the 
toll-keeper 5«., which ia equal to a renewal of 
the license. Until ten years ago there were 
only 400 of jthese conveyances licensed in the 
city. The fl^es called ‘‘ carroons” ran from 1 
to 400; and were sold by their possessors, on a 
disposal their propwty and privilege, as if 
freehold property, being worth about 100/. 
a carroon. No eompensation was accorded 
when the restriction as to numbers- was abo- 
lished. The principal standings are in Cole- 
man-sireet, Bread-street^ Bishopsgate-street, 
Dowgpte-bill, Thames-street, and St. Maiy 
Axe. The charges do not diflbr from those 
I have given; but some of the employers 
of these ' ^rive veiy hard bargains. 


A car of the best build costs from 60/. to 70/, 
The best horses cost 40/. ; the average price 
being 20/. at the least. The wages of the 
carmen's servants vary from 16«. to 215. a- 
week, under the best masters ; and from 125. 
to 145r under the inferior. These men are 
for the most port from the countiy. 

The Poutehs, Ssc. 

I Kow approach the only remaining part of 
this subject, viz. the conveyance of goods and 
communications by means of the porters, mes- 
sengers, and errand-boys of the metropolis. 
The number of individuals belonging to this 
class throughout Great Britain in 1841 
amounted to 27,552, of whom 24,092 were 
located in England; 3,296 in Scotland; 113 
in Wales ; and 51 in the British isles. Of 
the 27,500 porters, messengers, and errand- 
boys in Great Britain, very ncorly one-fifth, or 
4,965, were lads under 20 years of ago. Tlie 
number of individuals engaged in the same 
occupation in the metropolis was, in 1841, no 
less than 13,103, or very nearly half tho num- 
ber of porters, &c. throughout Great Britain. 
Of this number 2,726, or more than a fifth of 
the class, may be considered to represent the 
errand-boys, these being lads under 20 years 
of age.. 

At present, however, I purpose dealing 
solely with tho public porters of the ine- 
tropems. Those belonging to private in- 
divftluals appear to partake (as I said of the 
ctemen’s assistants) more of tlio character 
of servants paid out, of the profits of the trade 
than labourers whose wages form an integral 
portion of the prime cost of a commodity. 

The metropolitan porters ore, like the car- 
men, of two classes; the ticketed, and un- 
ticketed. I shall begin with the former. 

Tho privileged porters of the city of Lon- 
don were at one period, and until within these 
twenty years, a numerous, important, and to- 
lerably prosperous class. Prescriptive light, 
and the laws and by-laws of the cox^^oradon 
of the city of London, have given to them the 
sple privilege of porterage of every descrip- 
tion, provided it bo carried on in the precincts 
of the city. The only exception to this ex- 
clusive right is, that any freeman may employ 
his own servants in the porterage of his own 
goods, and even that has been disputed. 
The first mention of tbe privileged porters is 
in the early port of die 10th century. 

It is almost impossible to classify the espe- 
cial frincdons of the different classes of por- 
ters ; for they seem to have become especiid 
functions through custom and prescriptive 
right, and they are not defined precisely in 
any iegidmate or municipal enactment. Even 
at the present time, what constitutes the busi- 
ness of a fellowship.porter, what of a tioket- 
pmrter, and on -what an ut^piivUeged porter 
(khown as aforeigner, beconsea non-freexfiitn) 
may be employed, are matters of dispute 
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A reference to city enactments, and the aid 
of a highly intelligent member of the frater- 
nity of tieW-porters, enables me to give the 
following account, whidi is the more interest- 
ing, as it relates to a class of labourers whose 
numbers, with the exertion of the fellowship- 
porters, have been limited since 1838, and 
who must necessarily die out from want of 
, renewal. In the earliest common council 
I enactments (June 27, 1606) on the subject of 
' porterage, the distinctions given, or rather 
intijiiated incidentally, ore — Taqjkle-hbuse 
porter, porter-packer of tlie gooddes of Eng- 
lish merchants^ streete-porter, or porter to the 
packer for the said citie for strangers' goods." 

, As regards the term ticket-porter, not men- 
j tioneil in this enumeration, I have to ohsen'e 
I that all porters are necessarily ticket-porters, 

' which means that they can produce o' ticket 
or a document, showing that they are duly 
I qualified, and have been “ admitted and al- 
! lowed to use the feate of a porter," by being 
1 freemen of the city and members of a porter’s 
j company or fellowship. In some of the older 
city documents tackle and ticket-portei's are 
mentioned as if constituting one class; and 
they did constitute one class w'hcn their la- 
bour was identical, as to a great extent it was. 
In 1712 they are mentioned or indicated as 
t)ne body, although the first clause of the 
common council enactment sets out that seve- 
ral controversies and quarrels have lately 
arisen between the iackle-houso porters and 
the ticket-porters touching the labour or T^ork 
to them^ respectively belonging, notwithsta^- 
ing the several acts of this court heretofore 
made. As these acts were vague and con- 
tradictory, the controversies w’ero a natural 
consequence. 

The tackle-porters wore employed in the 
weighing of goods for cfiy purpose of shipping, 
jluty, or sole, which was formerly carried on 
in public in the city. But there was a city 
officer known as the mastor-weigher, styled 
“ Mr. Weigher,” in the old acts, and the pro- 
fits of the weighing thus carried on publicly 
in the city went to the hospitals. In 1607 it 
was enacted (I give the old orthography, with 
its many contractions), “ that no p'son *or 
p'sons usings the feate of a porter, or being 
a furreynor, inholder, wharfinger, or keye- 
keeper, where any merchaunts' gooddes are 
to bee landed or laidd, or such-like, shall at 
anytime after the making and publishing of 
this acte, have, use, keepe, or use within the 
said citie or Thties thereof, any manner 
triangle, with beams, scales, and weightes, or 
any other balance, in any sorte, to weigh any 
the goods, wares, or merchandize, of any mer- 1 
chant or merchants, p’son or p'sons whatso- 
ever, within the said citie or Ubties thesfeoi^ 
whereby the profiyte cominge and girowixige to j 
the ho^tals of the said cytie, by weighinge at 
the yron beams oy^at the great beame at the 
weigh-house, or the prof^tes of lie Mr. 
Weigher and porters of the same weigh- 


house, may in myvnse he impeached, bin- 
dered, or diminished." The privilege of 
“weighinge” fell gradually into desuetude; 
but there is no record of the precise periods. 
However, a vestige of it still remains; as I 
shall show in my account of the markets, as 
itaproperly comes under that head. There 
were 24 tackle-porters appointed ; each of the 
12 great city companies appointing two. 
These 12 companies are « — the Mercers’, 
Grocers’, Drapers’, Eishmongers Gold- 
smiths’, Skinners’, Tronmongei-s’, Yintnere’, 
and Cloth workers’. The 24 appointed porters 
were known, it appcoi-s, as “ maister-poiters ; ’’ 
but as it was inipos'^ible'that they could do 
all the work required, they called to them th? 
aid of “ fellowcs,’’ freemen of tlie cily, and 
members of their society, who in time seem 
to have been knov/n simply as ticket-portei’s. 
If a sufficiency of these fellows, or ticket- 
porters, could not he mode available on any 
em^ency, tbo moLslers could employ any 
“ foreign porter not free of this cyltie, using 
the feate of a poiter-packer of the goods of 
Kn^isli merchants, or the feate of a stroeto- 
porter. at the iymo of the making of this acie 
(1007), and which at this jireseni is com- 
memornnte in the some citye or snbnrbes 
thereof, chaigcd with fomilyc, or, being a 
single man, brinf^ing a good certificate in the 
wry ling, under the handes of the churchwar- 
dens of the parish where he is resident, or 
otlier substantioll neigh hours, to tlie number 
of fewer, of his good conversneon ifnd de- 
meaner.*’ This employinent, however, was 
not to bo to tho prejudice of the privilcgc'd 
porters ; and that tho employment of foreigners 
was resorted to jealously, and only through 
actual ftecessily, is sufficiently shown by the 
whole tenor of the enactments on the subject. 
The very act wliich I have just cited, as per- 
mitting the employment of foreigner, con- 
tains a complaint in its preamble that tho 
toleration of these men caused many “ of 
badd and lewdo condition daylie to reporte 
from the most parte of this reolme to tlie said 
cyUc, suburbs and places adjoining, procuring 
themselves small habytacons, namely, one 
chamber-room^ for a poor forcignore and his 
familye in a «mall cottage, with some other 
as poore as himself, to the great increase and 
pestrlnge of this cyttie with poor people; 
many of them provihge shifters, lyvinge by 
cozeninge, stealinge and imbedzellinge men’s 
goods, os opportunity may serve them." A 
somewhat curious precedent as regards the 
character of the dwellings, being in “ one 
chamber-roome,” Ac., for the abodes of the 
I workmen, for the slop-tailors and others in 
|our day, as I have shown in my previous 
^letters. 

The ticket-porters in 1646 are described as 
3000 persons and upwards, which sufficiently 
shows their importance ; and in 1712 a Com- 
mon Oonnoil enactment pitivides that they 
shall have and enjoy the' work of labour of 
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unshipping, landing, carrying and housing of From a highly intelligent member of their 
pitch, tar, soap, ashes, clapboards, wainscot, body I had the following statement : — 
fir-poles, masts, deals, oars, chests, tables, ** It may bo true, or it may not, that ticket- 
flax and hemp, brought hither from Dantzic, porters are not wanted now; but 15 or IG 
Melvyn, or any other part or place of the yeard ago a committee of the Common Council, 
countries commonly called the east countries. t]|ie Market Committee I believe it was, resolved 
Also of the imports flrom. Ireland, ** from a^ thlit the ticket-porters ought to be upheld, and 
of the plantations belonging to Great Britain, that 50/. should be awarded to us ; but we 
and of all manner of coast-goods, (except never got it, it was stopped by some after- 
lead).” The tackle-house porters were, by resolution. Put it this way, sir. To get 
the same enactment, to “ have and enjoy the bread for myself and my children I became 
• work and labour of the shipping and all goods a ticket-porter, having incurred great expense 
imported and belonging to the South Sea in taking up my freedom and all that. Well, 
Company, or to the Company of Merchants for this expense I epjoyed certain privileges, 
teading to the East Indies, and of all other and enjoy them still to some extent; but tliat’s 
goods and merchandizes coming from other only because Pm well known, and have had 
ports not before mentioned. The functions great experience in porterage, and quickness, 
of the tackle house and ticket-poiiers are by os it is as much art as strength. But, sup- 
this regulation in 1712 made identical as to posing that railways have changed the whole 
labour, with merely the distinction as to the business of the times, arc the privileges I have 
place from wdiich the goods were received : secured with my own money, and under the 
and as the number of tackle-house porters sanction of all the old laws of the city, to be 
was properly 24, with them must be included, taken ftom me ? If the privileges, though 
I presume, all such ticket-porters, but n<|t to they may not be many, of tho rich city com- 
the full number ; nor is it hkely that they will ponies are not to be touched, why are mine ? 
be renewed in case of death. The tackle- Every day they -ore infringed. A vailway- 
liouse porters that are still in existence, I w^as waggon, for instance, carries a load of meat to 
tfdd, are gentlemen. One is a wharfinger, Newgate Mai-ket. Tickot-portors have the 
and claims and enjoys the monopoly of labour undoubted right to unload the moat and carry 
on his own wharf. “ The tackle-house porters, it to its place of sale ; but tlic railway soiTants 
or moat of them, were labourers within these do that, though only freemen employ their 
twenty years." The tackle-house and ticket- own servants in porterage, and that only with 
porters still enjoy, by law, the right to man theig own goods, or goods they ore concerned 
the work, wherever porterage is required; or, in. I fancy that railw^ay companies are not 
in other words, to execute the labour them- fre'^men, aUd don’t carry their own property 
selves, or to engage men to do it, no matter to market for sale-. If we complain to tho 
whether the work relate to shipping, to tht authorities, we are recommended to take the 
markets, or to mere street-porterage, such as law of the offenders, and we can only take it 
the conveyance of parcels for hire by men's of the person committing tlie actual offence, 
labour. The number of the ticket-porters And so we may sue a beggar, wdiom his em- 
was, 20 years ago, about 600. At that time ployers may send do\fn their line an hour 
to become free of tho company, which has no after to Hull or Halifax, as the saying is. If 
hall but assembles at Guildhall, cost upwards we are of no further use, don’t sacrifice, hut 
of 40/., but soon afterwards the expense was re- compensate us, and let us make the best of it, 
duced to 0/. Os. 4d. By ^resolution of the Com- .though we are none of us so young as w'C were; 
mon Coun(^, no new ticket-porters have been some are very old, and none aate under 40, 
appointed since 1838. Previously to becoming because no new members have beon made for 
a ticket-porter a man must have taken up his some years. If a man’s hoi^'he a hindrance 
freedom, no matter in what character, and to public business, he mus^be paid a proper 
must produce certificates of ggod character price for it before it can he i-emoved, and so 
and security of two freemen, householders ot ought we. . The Palace Court people were 
good credit, each in 100/., so that the owner of. compensated, and ought not we, who work 
any articles enteusted to the ticket -porter hard for an honest living, and have bought 
may be indemnified in case of loss. The the right to work in ouSt portering, according 
ticket -porters are .not the mere labourera to the laws of the citoliiat secure the gold- 
people generally imagine they are, but are, smiths in their rig^tof assaying, and all the 
or were, for their number does now not rich companies in possession of their lands 
exceed 100, decayed tradesmen, who resorted and possessing ?• and so it ought to he with 
to this means of livelihood when others had our labour.” ^ 

failed. They are also the sons of ticket- The porter-packers have been unknown in 
porters. Any freeman of the city, by becoming the business of the city for some years ; their 
a mepiber of the Tackle -House and Ticket- avocation “ in the packinge and shippinge of 
Porters* Company, was entitled to act as a strangers’ gooddea," having barely survived 
ticket-porter. They are still reco^ised at the the expiring of the East India Company’s 
markets and the wharfs, hut their privileges charter in 1834. 

are constantly, and more and more infringed. The street porters, or men who occupy, or 
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rather did occupy (for they are not now For ony load or parcel by knot or hand — 
always to be found there,) the principal bu- 
siness parts of the city, axe of coui-se ticket- Not exceeding ^ cwt. . . Os. 4d. 

porters, and by the law have exclusive right „ I „ . .0 6 

of all porterage by hire from ** aliens or „ 1^ „ . . 0 0 ' 

foreigners” in the streets, <a freeman may , „ 3 „ . . 1 0 

employ his own servant), oven to the carrying 

of a parcel of the burden of which any one For the like weights, and not exceeding 
may wish to relieve himself They usually, Poplar, Bow -church, Bishop Bonner’s Farm, 
but not always, 'wear white aprons, and display Kingsland - turnpike, Highbury - place, ( Old ) 
their tickets as badges. They do not coniine Pancras-church, Portman -square, Grosvenor- 
themselves to tlie streets, but ftsort to the square, Hyde-park-corner, Buckingham -gate, 
wharfs in the fruit or any busy season, and to Westminster Infirmary, Tothill -fields Briile- 
tlie meat and fish-markets, whenever they well, Strutton-ground, Horseferry, Vauxhall, 
think there is the chance of a job, and Hie Walwortli-tumpike, and places of the Kkfc 
preference, as is not unfrcquently the case, distance — 
likely to fall to them, for they are known 

to be tiiisty and experienced men. This Not exceeding ^ cwt. . . 2s. Od. 

shifting of labour from one place to another „ 1 » • .33 

renders it impossible to give the number of „ H „ • . 8 0 

ticket-porters working, in any particular lo- , „ 2 „ . . d 0 

cality. 

The fellowship-porters seem to have siorung I cite these regulations to show the distances 
into existence in consequence of the misunder- bf which porters were sent half a century ago, 
standings of the tackle and ticket-porters, and and the charges. Those charges, however, 
in this way, fellowships, or gangs of porters, wero not always paid, os the persons ctnplny- 
'were confined, or confined themselves, to the ing parties often made bargains with them, 
porterage of coal, com, malt and indeed, all and some twenty years ago the legalised 
grain, salt, frutt, and wet fish (conceded to charges were reduced Irf. in every 3f/. Tlie 
thcTn after many disputes by the ticket-porters street-porters complain that any one may now, 
of Billingsgate), and their privileges are not or at all events does now, ply for hire in the 
iiifringod to any such extent as those of the city, and get higher prices than them, 
ticket-porters. • All ticket-porters pay 8a. yearly toavards the 

The payments of ticket-porters were sailed funds of their society, which is called quarter- 
in 1700. • age. Out of this a few small pensions are 

To or from any of the quays, wharfs, stairs,^ granted to old women, the widows of ticket- 
lanes, or alleys at the waterside, between the porters. 

I’ower and London Bridge to any part of Tim difference of the functions of the ticket 
Lower Thames- street. Beer-lane, lYater-lane, and fellowship-porters seems to be this — that 
Hai’p-lapo, St. Dunstan’s-hill, St. Mary-hiil, the ticket-porters cany dry goods, or those 
Love-lane, Botolph-Tone, Pudding-lane, and classed by weight or bulk, the fellowship- 
Fish-street-hill : porters cairy measured goods. 
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LONDON cVAGRANTS. 


The evils cdnsequent upon tlio uncertainty of 
labouf I have already been at considerable 
pains to point out. There is still one other 
'mischief attendant upon it that remains to 
be exposed, and lyhich, if possible, is greater 
than any other yet adduce^. Many classes of 
Y*^^^our are necessarily uncertain or dtfhl in 
their character. Some work oan be pursued 
only at certain seasons ; some depends upon 
the winds, as, for instance, dock labour ; some 
on fashion; and nearly all on the general 
prosperity of the country. Now, the labourer 
who is deprived of his usual employment by 
any of the above causes, must, unless he has 
laid by a portion of his earnings while engaged, 
become a burden to his parish, or the state, 
or else he must seek work, either of another 
kind or in another place. The mere fact of a 
man’s seeking work in different parts of the 
country, may be taken as evidence that he is 
indisposed to live on the charity or labour of 
others ; and this feeling should be encoiu’oged 
in every rational manner. Hence the greatest 
facility should be afforded to all labourers who 
may bo unable to obtain work in one locality, 
to pass to another part of the country where 
tlicre may he a demand for their labour. In 
fine, it is expedient tliat every means should 
be given for extending the labour-market for 
the working classes ; that is to say, for allowing 
them as wide a field for the exercise of their 
ciilling os possible. To do this involves the 
eshiblishment of what arc called the ** casual 
wards” of the different unions throughout the 
country. These are, strictly speaking, the fi^e 
liostelnes of the unemployed workpeople, 
where they may be lodged and fed, on their 
way to find work in some more active district. 
But the establishment of these gratuitous 
hotels has called into existence a large class of 
wayfarers, for whom they were n^ver contem- 
plated. They have been the means of afford- 
ing gyeat encouragement to those vagabond or 
erratic spirits who find continuity of applica- 
tion to any task specially irksome to them, and 
who are physically unable or mentally unwilling 
to remain fbr any length of time in the same 
place, or at the same work— creatures who are 
vagrants in disposition and principle; the 
wandering tribe of tlMs country ; the nomads 
of the present day. 

“ The right which every person apparently 
destitute possesses, to demand food and shelter, 
affords,” says Mr. Pigott, in the Beport on 
Vagrancy, ** ^at facilities and encouragement 
to idleiind dissolute persons to avoid labour, 
and pass their lives in idleness and pillage. 


There con bo no doubt that of the wayfiirers 
who, in summer especially, demand admission 
into workhouses, the number of those whom 
the law contemplates under the titles of < idle 
and disorderly,* and * rogues and vagabonds,’ 
greatly exceeds that of those who are honestly 
and bond dAe travelling in search of employ- 
ment, and that it is the former class whose 
numbers have recently so increased as to 
require a remedy.” 

It becomes almost a necessary result of any 
system which seeks to give shelter and food to 
the industrious operative in his* way to look 
for work, that it should be the means of 
harbouiing and fostering the idle and the 
vagabond. 

To refuse an asylum to the vagrant is to 
shut out the traveller ; so hard is it to tell the 
one from the other. 

The prime cause of vagabondism is essen- 
tially the non-inculcation of a habit of industry ; 
that is to say, the faculty of continuous appli- 
cation at a particular form of work, lias not 
been engendered in the individual’s mind, and 
he hf(d naturally an aversion to any regular 
occupation, and becomes erratic, wandering 
from this thing to that, without any softlod or 
determined object. Hence we find, that the 
vagrant disposition begins to exhibit itself pre- 
cisely at that ago when the first attempts are 
made to inculcate the habit of continuous la- 
bour among youths. Th:s will be seen by the 
table in the opposite page (token from the 
Betums of the Houseless Poor), which shows 
the greatest number of inmates to be between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five. 

. The cause of the greatei> amount of vagrancy 
being found among individuals between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five (and it is not 
by the table alone that this fact is borne out), 
appears to be the irksomeness of any kind 
of sustained labour when first performed. 
This is espeoifdly the case with youth; and 
hence a certain kind of compulsion is neces- 
sary, in order that the habit of doing the par- 
ticular work may be engendered. Unfortu- 
nately, however, at this age the self-will of the 
individual begins also to be devdoped, and 
any^ compulsion or restraint becomes doubly 
irlmome. Hence, without judicious treatment, 
the restraint may be enorely thrown off by 
the youth, ahd the labour be £scarded by him, 
before any steadiness of application has been 
produced by constancy of practice. The cause 
of vagrimcy then resolves itself, to a great 
extent, into the harshness of either parents 
or employm; and this it will be found is 
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generally the account given by the vagrants Another class of vagrants consists of those 
themselves. They have been treated with who, having been thrown out of employment, 
severity, and being generally remarkable for have travelled through tho country, seeking 
their self-will, have run away from their work without avail, and who, consequently, 
home or master to live while yet mere lads in have lived on charity so long, ^at the habits 
some of the low lodging-houses. Here they of wandering and mendicancy nave eradicated 
find companions of the same age and character their former habits of industry, and tho 
as themselves, with whom they ultimately set industriojEis workman has become changed'into 
out on a vagabond excursion through the the habitual beggar, 
country, begging or plundering on their way.^ 


THE AGES OF APPLICANTS FOR SHELTER AT THE CENTRAL ASYLUM, 
PLAYHOUSE-YARD, WHITECROSS-STREET, IN THE YEAR 1849. 



Age. 

No. of Ap- 

Age. 

■■■KTSITIH 


Months. 

plicants. 

Tears. 

Applicants. 

Children under 1 • 

. 17 

17 

380 

Children of 

1 . 

. 4 

18 

330 


2 . 

. 42 

19 



3 . 

. 21 

20 



4 . 

. 14 

21 

....... 335 


5 

. 14 

22 


If 

6 . 

. 26 

23 


II 

7 

. 30 

24 

....... 300 

•1 

8 

. 7 

25 


» 

0 

. 14 

20 



10 

, 7 

27 



11 

. 6 

28 






29 

84 



201 

30 


Ago. 


No. of 

31 


Years. 


Applicants. 

32 


1 ... 


28 

33 ..... 

105 

2 .. . 


22 

.31 

08 

8 «... 


28 

1 f iftfl 

4 . 


80 

30 .... 

• 08 

d ... 


30 

37 . . i . 

........ 63 

6 


30 


66 

7 ... 

, 

56 

39 

' 42 

8 


38 

40 ..... 

117 

9 


* 92 

41 .... 

63 

10 ... 


108 

42 .... 

01 

11 ... 


104 

43 , . " 

* 49 

12 


107 

44 .... 

; 42 

13 ... 


177 

45 .... 

01 

14 

• 

102 ' 

40 .... 

. : ■ 28 

15 ... 


268 

47 .... 

*36 

16 .... 


.. 259 

48 

RA 





Having investigated the general causes of 
depredation, of vagrancy, and mendicancy,” 
say tho Constabulary Commissioners, in the 
Government Reports of 1839 (p. 181), os 
developed bjr examinations of the previous 
lives of criminals or vagrants in the gaols, we 
find that scarcely in any cases is it ascribabla 
to the pressure of unavoidable want or desti- 
tution, and that in the great mass of cases it 
arises from the temptaaon of obtaining pro- 
perty wi^ a less degree of labour than by 
regular industry.” Again, in p. 63 of the 
some Report, we are told that '^the inquiries 
made by the nxost experienced officers into the 
causes of vagrancy manifest, that ih all but 


three or four per cent the prevalent cause was 
the impatience of steady labour." My investi- 
gations into this most important subject lead 
me, I may add, to the same conclusions.' In 
order to understand the question of vagrancy 
thoroughly, however, we must not stop here ; 
we mwt ^d out what, in its turo,is the cause 
of this impatience of steady labour; or, in 
other words, we must ascertain whence comes 
the desire to obtain property with a Ibss degree 
of labour than by regular industiy. Now, all 
'^steady labour”— that is to say, the condnu- 
once of any labour for any length of time— 
is naturally irksome to us. We are all innately 
erratic— prone to wander both in thdught and 
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action ; and it is only ly a vigorous effort, | 
which is more or less painful to us at first, i 
that we can keep ourselves to the steady pro^ 
secution of the same object, to the repeated 
perfbrmance of the same acts, or even to con- 
tiziuoua attention to the same subject. Labour 
and effort ore more or less iiksome to us alk ; 
There are, however, two means , by which this j 
irksomeness may be not only removed, but 
transformed into a positive pleasure. One is, i 
by the excitement of some impulse or purpose 
. in the mind of the workman ; and the other, 
by the inculcation of a habit of working. 
Purpose and habit am the only two modes by 
which labour can be rendered easy to us; and | 
" precisely because the vagrant is deficient 
in both that he has an aversion to work for 
hifi living, and wondem through the country 
without an object, or, indeed, a destination. A 
love of industry is not a gift, but a habit; it 
is on accomplishment rather than an endow- 
ment; and our piurposes and principles do not 
arise spontaneously from the promptings of 
our own instincts and affections, but are the 
mature result of education, example, dad 
deliberation. A vagrant, therefore, is an 
individual applying himself continuously to no 
one tliiug, nor pursuing any one aim for any 
length of time, but wandering from this subject 
to that, as well as from one place to another, 
because in him no industrial habits have been 
formed, nor any principle or purpose impressed 
upon his nature. 

Pursidng the subject still further, we shall ; 
find that the cause of tiie vagrant’s wandering 
throiifeh the country — and indeed through life 
— piuposeless, objectless, and unprincipled, in^ 
the literal and strict meaning of the term, lies 
mainly in the defective state of our educational 
institutions ; for the vagrants, as a class, it 
should be remembered, ore not educated.'* 
We teach a lad reading, writing, and arith- 
mctic, and believe that in so doing we,are de^ 
veloping the moinil fimctions of his nature ; 
whereas it is often this ability to read merely-.^ 
that is to say, to read witSiout the least moral 
perception — ^which becomes the instrument of 
the youth's moral depravity. The “ Jack Shep- 
pard” of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth is borrowed 
from the circulating library, and*]read aloud in 
the low lodging-houses in the evening by those 
who have a litde education, to their compani- 1 
ions who have none ; and because the thief is ! 
there Ihrbished up Into the hero— because the 
auth<Mr has tricked him out with a sort of brute 
ineehsibili^ to danger, made ** noble blood 
flow in hie vrine," and tins^ed him over with 
all kinds of showy sentimentality^he poor 
hoys who listen, unable to see through the 
trumpery deception, are led to look up to the 
paltry tldef as an object of admiration, and to 
make his conduct the heau iddal of their lives. 
Of att: hooks, perhaps none has ever had so 
banefhl an upon the young mind, taste, 
and prino^lee os this. None has ever done 
more to degrade iterators to the level of the 


lowest licentiousness, or to stamp the author 
and the teacher as guilty of pandering to the 
-most depraved propensities. Had Mr. Ains- 
worth been with me, and seen how he had vi- 
tiated the thoughts and pursuits of hundreds 
! of mere, hoys— had he heard the nomes of the 
creatures of his morbid fancy given to youth.s 
at an age when they needed the best and tmest 
counsellors— -had he seen these poor little 
wretches, as I have seen them, grin with do- 
light at receiving the degrading tides of “Ulne • 
skin,” Tuipin,” and “Jack Sheppard,” 

he would, I am sure, ever rue the day which 
led him to paint the most degraded and aban- 
doned of our race as the most noble of human 
beings. What wonder, then, that — ^taught 
either in no school at all, or else in that mere- 
tricidiis one which makes crime a glory, and 
dtfjsses up vice as virtue — ^tlieso poor lads 
should be unprincipled in eveiy act tliey do — 
that they should be either litenilly actuated by 
no principles at all, or else fired witli the basest 
motives and purposes, gathered from books 
which distort highway robbery into an act of 
noble enterprise, and dignify murder as justi- 
fiable homicide ? 

Nor are the habits of the young vagrant less 
cultivated than liis motives. The fonnation of 
that particular habit which we term industry, 
and by which the youth is fitted to obtain bis 
living as a man, is perhaps the most difficult 
part of all education. It commences at an age 
when the will of the individual is beginning to 
develope itself, and when the docile boy is 
chaji^ed into the impatient young man. Too 
great lenity, or too ptrict severity of govern- 
ment, therefore, becomes at this period of life 
dangerous. If the rule bo too lax, the restless 
youth, disgusted with the monotony of pur- 
suing the some task, or performing the same 
acts, day by day, neglects his work — till habits 
of indolence, rather than industry, are formed, 
and he is ultimately thrust upon the world, 
without either the means or the disposition of 
labouring for his living. If, on the other hand, 
the authority of 'the parent o? master be too 
rigidly exercised, and the lad’s power of endur- 
ance be taxed too severely, then the self-will 
of tne youth is called into action ; and growing 
restless and rebellions under the tyranny of his 
teachers, he throws off their restraint, and 
leaves them— with a hatred, instead of a love 
of labour engendered within him. That these 
are two of the primoiy causes of vagrancy, all 
my inquiries have tended to riiiow. The proxi- 
mate cause certainly liea in tibe impatience of 
stea^ lid»oar ; but the cause of this impatience 
is iomrable to the non-formation of any habit 
of indnstiy in the vacant, and the absence of 
this habit of industry is usually due to the ne- 
glect or the tyranny of the lad's parent or mas- 
ter. This is no uicoiy, be it remembered. 
Whether it be the master of the workhouse, 
where the vagrants congregate every night— 
wheth^ ii he the young vagrant himsdf, or 
the more eiqierienced tramp— that speaks upon 
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the subject, all agree in ascribing the Taga- 
bondism of yotth to the same cause. There 
is, however, another phase of vagrancy still to 
be explain^; viz. the transition of the work- 
ing man into the regular tramp and beggar. 
This is the result of a habit of dependence, 
produced in the operative by repeated visits to 
the casual words of the unions. A labouring 
man, or mechanic, deprived of employment in 
a particular town, sets out on a journey to seek 
work in some other part of the count^. The 
mere fact of his so journeying tc^aeek work 
shows that he has a natural aversion to become 
a burden to the perish. He is no sooner, how- 
ever, become an inmate of the casual wa^s, 
and brealcfasts and sups off the‘bounty of the 
workhouse, than he learns a most dangerous 
lesson — he learns how to live by the labour of 
others. His sense of independence may he 
shocked at first, but repeated visits to the same 
places soon deaden his feelings on this score ; 
and he gradually, from continual disuse, loses 
his habit of labouring, and ultimately, by long 
custom, acquires a habit of “ tramping" Uirough 
the countiy, and putting up at the casutd wards 
of the unions by the w'ay. Thus, what was 
originally designed as a means of enabling the 
labouring man to obtain work, becomes the in- 
strument of depriving him of employment, by 
rendering it no longer a necessity for him to 
seek it ; and the independent workman is 
transformed after a time into tho habitual 
tramper, and Anally into the professional beg- 
gar and petty thief. Such cliaractors,.*how- 
ever, fqrm but a small proportion of the great 
body of vagabonds contijiually traversing the 
countiy. 

The vngTants ore essentially the non-work- 
ing, ns distinguished from the hard-working, 
men of England. They ore the very ppposite 
to the industrious classes, witli whom they are 
too often confounded. Of the really destitute 
working-men, among the vagrants seeking A- 
lief at the casual words, the proportion is vexy 
small; tlie respectable mechanics being de- 
terred by disgrAt from herdiilg with the Alth,< 
infamy, disease, and vermin congregated in 
the tramp-wards of tbe unions, and preferring 
the endurance of the greatest privations b^ore 
subjecting themselves to it. ** 1 havo had this 
view confirmed by several unfortunate per- 
sons," says Mr. Boose, in the Poor-law Bqport 
on Vagrancy : ** they were apparently me- 
chanics out of employment, who spoke of the 
horrors passed in a trompTward, and of their 
utter repugnance at visiting such places again.” 
“ The poor mechanio,’* says the porter at the 
Holbom workhouse, ** will sit in the oas^ 
wards like a lost man— scared. It’s shocking 
to think a decent mechanic’s housriess," he 
adds; ** when he’s beat out, he^s like a bird dut 
of a cage : he doesn't know where to go, or 
how to get a bit.’* But the highest trihuteever 
paid to the sterling honesty and vrortli of the 
working men of this country, is to be found 
in the testimony of the master of the Wands- 


worth and Olaphun Union. “ The destitute nio- 
ohanios," he says, are entirely a different class 
firom the leg^ar vagrant ; they have different 
habits, and, indeed, diffnant features. They 
are strictly honest. Huring the whole of my 
experience, I never knew a distressed artisan 
Who appli^ for a night's shelter commit an 
act of theft; and I have seen them," he adds, 

** in the lost stage of destitution. Occasionally 
they have sold tho shirt and waistcoat off 
their backs, before they applied for admittance 
into the workhouse ; while some of them have 
been so weak from long starvation, that they 
could scarcely reach the gate, and, indeed, had 
to be kept for several days in the' infirma^, 
before their strength was recruitod suffidenuj^'' 
to continue their journey." For myself, I can 
safely say, that my own experience fully bears 
out this honourable declaration of tho virtues 
of our working men. Their extreme patience 
under the keenest privations is a thing that the 
wisest philosophers might envy ; their sympa- 
thy and charity for their poorer brethren far 
exceeds, in its humhlo way, tho benevolence 
oiSi bounty of tho rich ; while their intelli- 
gence, considering the little time they have 
for study and reflection, is almost marvellous. 

In a word, their virtues are the spontaneous 
expressions of tlieir simple natures; and their 
vices are the comparatively pardonable ex- 
cesses, consequent upon tho intensity of their 
toil. I say thus much in this placo, because I 
am anxious that tho public should no longer 
confound tho honest, independent •Avorking 
men, with the vagrant beggars and pilferers of 
the countey ; and that they should see that the 
►one class is as respectable and w orthy, as the 
other is degraded and vicious. 

ChATIACTEBISTICS of the V.\RI0U3 

Classes or Vagrants. 

I NOW come to tho characteristics of vogi-ant 
life, ns seen in tho casual words of tlio metro- 
politan unions. The subject is one of the 
most ihiportant- witH which I have yet had 
to deni, and the facts I hove collected are 
sufficiently startling to give the public an 
idea of the |^reat 6ocial bearings of the ques- 
tion; for tfa# young vagrant is the budding 
criminal. 

Previously to entering upon my inquiry into 
this subject, I consulted with a gentleman 
who had long paid considerable attention to 
the question, and who was, moreover, in a po- 
sition pecuHarly fitted tot gaining the greatest * 
experience, and oniidag at the correotest no- 
tions upon 'the matter. I consulted, 1 say, 
with the gentleman refiemd te, as to the Poor- 
law officers, from whom I should he lB:ely to 
obtain the best inftmation; and I was re- 
frrredbgF him to Mjf. Khapp, the mastered tiie 
Wandsworth and ClajdiiiBk Union, as one of 
the most intdhgent and best-informed upon 
the subject of vagtgncy. I found that gentle, 
man sA that he had been represented to me 
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as being, and obtained from him the following 
statement, which, as an anal^is of the va- 
grant chaxaeter, and a description of the habits 
and propensities of the young vagabond, has, 
perhaps, never been suipassed. 

He had filled the office of master of the 
Wandsworth and Clapham Union for thretr^ 
years, and immediately before that he was the 
relieving officer for the some union for up- 
wards of two years. He was guardian of 
Olapham parish for four years previously to 
. his being elected relieving officer. He was a 
member of the first board of guardians that 
was formed under the new Poor-law Act, and 
be has long given much attention to the 
•«hvvbits of the vagrants that have come under 
his notice or care. He told me that he con- 
sidered a casual word necessary in eveiy 
union, because there is always a migratory 
population, consisting of labourers seeking 
employment in other localities, and destitute 
women travelling to their husbands or friends. 
He thinks a casual ward is necessary for the 
shelter and relief of such parties, since the 
law will not permit them to beg. Thd^e, 
however, are by far the smaller proportion 
of those who demand admittance into the 
casual ward. Formeily, they were not five 
per cent of the total number of casuals. The 
remainder consisted of youths, prostitutes, 
Irish families, nnd a few professional beggars. 
'J'lie youtlis formed more than one-half of the 
ontiro number, and their ages were from 
t^^ elve to twenty. The largest number wei;e 
seventeen years old — ^indeed, he adds, just 
tlittt age wjjen youth becomes disengaged from 
parental control. These lads had generally 
run 'away, either from their parents or masters, 
and many had been reared to a life* of va- 
gi'tmcy. They were mostly shrewd and acute 
youths; some had been very well educated. 
Ignorance, to use the gentieman's own words, 
is certainly not the prevailing characteristic of 
the class ; indeed, with a few exceptions, he 
Avould say it is the reverse. These lads are 
mostly distinguished by «Uieir aversion to con- 
tinuous labour of any kind. He never knew 
them to work — ^they are, indeed, esseiUifdly 
the idle and the vagabond. Their great in- 
clination is to be on the move, ai^d wandering 
from place to place ; and they appear, he says, 
to receive a great deal of pleasure from the 
assembly and conversation of the casual ward. 
They are physically stout, healthy lads, and 
certainly not emaciated or sickly. They belong 
» especially to the able-bodied class, being, os 
he says, ihll of health and mischief. Tnien in 
London, they live in the day-time l)y holding 
horses, and canying parcels from the steam- 
piers and railway termini. Some loiter about 
the markets in the hope of a job, and others 
may be seen in the streets picking up hones 
and rags, or along the water-side searching 
for pieces of old metal, or Buying that may 
be sold at the marine-store shops. They 
have nearly fdl been in prison more than once, 


and several a greater number of times than 
tiiey are years old. They ore the most dis- 
honest of aU thieves, having not the least 
respect fbr the property of even the members 
of their own class. He tells me he has fre- 
quently known them to rob one another. 
They are very stubborn and self-willed. They 
have often broken every window in the oaklim- 
room, rather than d6 the required work. They 
are a most difficult class to govern, and are 
especially restive under the least restraint; 
they con il]l, brook control, and they find great 
delight in thwarting the authorities of the 
workhouse. They are particularly fond of 
amusements of all kinds. My infoimant has 
often heard tiiem discuss the merits of the 
different actors at the minor theatres and 
saloons. Sometimes they will elect a chair- 
man, and get up a rcgulw debate, and make 
speeches from one end of the ward to the 
other. Many of them will make very clever 
comic orations; others delight in singing 
comic songs, especially those upon the work- 
house and gaols. He never knew them love 
reading. They mostly pass under fictitious 
names. Some will give the name of John 
Bussell,*’ or “Bobert Peel," or “Bichard 
Gohden." They often come down to the 
casu^ words in large bodies of twenty or 
thirty, with sticks hidden down the legs of 
their trousers, and with these they rob and 
beat those who do not belong to their own 
gang. The gang will often consist of a hundred 
lads, all under twenty, ono-fourtii of whom 
rcg^arly come together in a body ; and in the 
casual ward they generally arrange where to 
meet again on the following night. In the 
winter of 1846, the guardians of Wandswoith 
and Clapham, sympathising ,with their ragged 
and wretched appearance, and desirous of 
affording them the mefvns of obtaining an 
honest livelihood, gave my informant instruc- 
tions to offer an asylum to any who might 
choose to remain ii) the workhouse. Under 
this arrangement, about fifty were admitted. 
The majority were under seventeen years of 
age. Some of them remained a few days — 
others a few weeks — ^none stopped longer than 
thrbo months ; and the generality of them 
decamped over the wall, taMng with them the 
clothes of the union. The confinement, re- 
strain^ and order of the workhouse were espe- 
cially irksome to them. This is the character 
of the true vagrant, for whom my informant 
considers no provision whatsoever should he 
made at the unions, believing as he does that 
most of them have settlements in or around 
London. The casual wards, he tells me, he 
knows to have been a great encouragement to 
the increase of these characters. Several of 
the lads that have come under his core had 
sought shelter and concealment in the casual 
waras, after having absconded from their 
parents. In one instance, the father and mo- 
ther of a^ lad had unavaBingly sought their 
son in eveiy direction ; he discovered that the 
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youth had ran away, and he sent him home in 
the custody of one of the mmates ; but when 
the boy got to within two or three doors of his 
father's residence, he turned round and scam> 
pered off. The mother afterwards came to 
the union in a state of frantic grief, and said 
that he had disappeared two years before. 
My informant believ^es that the boy haa never 
been heard of by his parents since. Others 
he has restored to their parents, and some of 
the young vagrants who have died in the 
union have, on their death*beds, disclosed tiie 
names and particulars of their families, who 
have been always of a highly respectable cha- 
racter. To these he has sent, and on their 
visits to their children scenes of indescribable 
grief and anguish have taken place. He tells 
me he is convinced that it is the low lodging- 
houses and the casual wards of the unions 
that offer a ready means for youths absconding 
from their homes, immediately on the least 
disagreement or restraint. In most of the 
cases that he has investigated, he has found 
that the boys have left home after some rebuke 
or quaiTcl with their parents. On restoring 
one boy to his father, the latter said that, 
though the lad was not ten years old, he had 
been in almost every workhouse in London ; 
and the father bitterly complained of the 
casual wards for offering shelter to a youth of 
such tender years. But my informant is con- 
vinced that, even if the casual wards through- 
out the country were entirely closed— th^ low 
lodging-houses being allowed to remain in 
their psesent condition— the evil would ndl be 
remedied, if at all abated. A boy after inn- 
ning away from home, generally seeks shelter 
in one of the cheap lodging-houses, and there 
he makes acquaintance with the most depraved 
of both sexes. The boys at the house •become 
his regular componiohs, and he is soon a con- 
firmed vagrant and thief like the rest. The 
youths of the vagrant class are particularly 
distinguished for tlieir libidinous propensities. 
They frequentlv come to the gate with a young 
prostitute, and mth her they go offin the morn- ^ 
ing. With this girl, they w'Sl tramp tiirough 
the whole of the countiy. They are not«ro- 
markable for a love of drink,— indeed, my 
informant never saw a regular vagrant in a 
state of intoxication, nor has he known them 
to exhibit any craving for liquor. He has 
had many drunkards under his charge, but 
the vagrant is to^y distinct, having propen- 
sities not less ^ious, hui of a veiy cUfferent 
kind. He conmders the youn^ tramps to be 
generally a c^ss of lads possessing the keenest 
intellect, add of a highly enterprising cha- 
racter. Tney seem to have no sense of dan- 
ger, and to be especially delighted with such 
fCcts as involve any peril. They are likewise 
characterised by their exceeding love of mis- 
chief. The property destroyed iu the union 
of which my infondant is the master has been 
of considerable value, consisting of windows' 
broken, sash-frames demolished, beds and 
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bedding tom to pieces, and rags burnt. TIjov 
will frequently come down in large gangs, oij 
purpose to destroy the property in the union. 
They generally are of a most restless and 
volatile disposition. They have great tpiitb- 
ncss of perception, but little power of con- 
tinuous attention or persevemncc. Tliey luiv.^ 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and are noi. 
devoid of deep feeling. He has often known 
them to be dissolved to tears on his remon- 
strating with them on the cours6^ they were 
following — and then they promise amend- 
ment; but in a few days, and sometimes hours, 
they would forget all, and return to their olil 
habits. In the. summer they make regukj' 
tours through the country, risiting all places 
that they have not seen, so that there i-i 
scarcely one that is not acquainted with every 
part within 100 miles of London, and many 
with all England. They are perfectly organ- 
ised, so that any regulation afl'ccting their 
comforts or iniorosts becomes known among 
the whole body in a remarkably short space of 
tiiyo. As an instance, he informs me that on 
putting out a notice that no able-bodied man 
or youth would be received in the casual ward 
after a certain day, there w'as not a single 
application made by any rach pai‘ty, the regu- 
lar vagrants having doubtless informed each 
I otlier that it was useless seeking admission at 
this union. In the winter the young vagrants 
come to London, and dnd shelter in the asy- 
lums for the houseless poor. At thys season 
of the year, the number of vogrants in the 
casuid words would gencroUy be diminished 
one-half. The juvenile vagrants constitute 
*one of the main sources from which the cri- 
minals of the country are continually recruited 
and augmented. Being repeatedly committed 
to prison for disorderly conduct and misde- 
meanour, tlie gaol soon loses all teri'ors for 
them ; and, indeed, they will frequently destroy 
their own clothes, or the property of the 
union, in order to be 'sent there. Hence they 
soon become practise and dexterous tliieves, 
and my informant has detected several bur- 
glories by the property* found upon them. 
The number of this class is stated, in tiic 
Poor-law Beport on Vagrancy, to have been, 
in 1848, no tess than 16,086, and they form 
one of the most restless, discontented, vicious, 
and dangerous dements of society. At the 
period of any social commotion, they are sure 
to be drawn towards the scene of excitement 
in a vast conceurse. During the Chaiiist 
agitation, in the June quarter of the year 
1846, the number of mde casuals admitted 
into the Wandsworth and Clapham Uuion 
rose from 2501 to 3968, wliile the females 
(their companions) increased from ,579 to 
1388.. 

Of the other classes ofjpersons admitted into 
the casual wards, the Insh generally form a 
Ikrge proportion. At the time when juvenile 
vapancy prevailed to wi alarming extent, tlio 
Irish hardly dared to show themselves in the 
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casual vitrds, for the lads would beat them and 
plunder them of whatever they might have— 
either the produce of their begging, or the 
ragged kit they carried with them. Often my 
iuiormant has had to quell violent disturbances 
in the night among these characters. The Iris]^ 
tramp generally makes his appearance with a 
large family, and frequently with three or four 
generations together — grandfather, grandmo- 
ther, father, and mother, and children — all 
coming at the same time. In the year ending 
June, 1848, the Irish vagrants increased to so 
great an extent that, of the entiro number of 
casuals relieved, more than onc-tliird in the 
•dtnst three quarters, and more tlian two-thii*ds 
in the last quarter, were from the sister island. 
Of the Irish vagrants, the worst class— that is 
the poorest and most abject — came over to 
this country by way of Newport, in Wales. The 
expense of the passage to that port was only 
'^s. OU . ; wljereaa the cost of the voyage to JJ- 
Y('rpool and London was considerably more, 
and consequently the 'class brought over by 
that way were less destitute. The Irish va- 
grants were far more orderly than the English. 
Out of the vast number received into the casual 
ward of this union during the distress in Ire- 
land, it is remarkable that not one ever com- 
mitted oil act of insubordination. They were 
generally very grateful for the relief afforded, 
and appeared to subsist entirely by begging. 
Some of them were not paiiiculorly fond of 
nork, hwt they were invariably honest, says my 
informant — at least so far as his knowledge 
went. They were exceedingly filthy in their 
hahits, and many diseased. 

These constitute the two large andprinciptd 
classes of vagrants. The remainder, gene- 
rnlly consist of persons temporarily destitute, 
>\Iiereas the others ai'O habitually so. The 
temporarily destitute are chiefly railway and 
agricultural labourer, and a few mechanics 
travelling in search of employment. These 
lire easily distinguishable from tlie, regular va- 
grant ; indeed, a glance iasuflicient to the prac-, 
tised eye. They are Jhe better class of casuals, 
and those for whom the wards are expressly 
designed, but they only form a veiy small 
proportion of the vagrants applyitig for shelter. 
In the height of vacancy, they fAmod not one 
per cent of the entire number admitted. In- 
deed, such was the state of the casual wards, 
that tlie destitute mechanics and labourers 
preferred Widking tlirough the night to avail- 
ing themselves of the accommodation. Lately, 
the artisans and labourers have increased 
greatly in proportion, owing to the system 
adopted for the exclusion of the liabituol va- 
grant, and the consequent decline of their 
number. The working nian travelling in search 
of employment is now generally admitted into 
what are called the receiving wards of the work- 
house, instead of tlie tramp-room, and he is 
i^^ally exceedingly grateftil for the accommo- 
My informant tells me that persons of 
.ibis class seldom return to the workhouse after 


one night's shelter, and this is a conclusive 
proof that the regular working-man seldom 
passes into an habitutd beggar. They ore an 
entirely distinct class, having different habits, 
and, indeed, different features, and lam assured 
that they -are strictly honest. During the whole 
experience of my informant, he never knew 
one who applied for a night’s shelter commit 
one act of dishonesty, and he has seen them in 
tho last stage of destitution. Occasionally they 
have sold the shirt and waistcoat off their backs 
before they applied for admittance into tho 
workhouse, while some of them have been so 
weak from long starvation, that they could 
scarcely reach tho gate. Such persons are 
always allowed to remain several days to re- 
emit their strength. It is for such as these 
thau my informant considers the casual wiirds 
indispensable to every w'ell-condiicl ed union — 
whereas it is his opinion that the habitual va- 
grant, as contradistinguished from the casual 
vagrant or wayfaring poor, should be placed 
under the management of the police, at the 
cliarge of the union. 

Let me, however, first run over, as briefly as 
possible, the several classes of vagrants falling 
under the notice of the parish authorities. The 
dilfercnt kinds of vagrants or tramps to bo 
found in the casual w'oi'ds of the unions 
throughout the country, may be described as 
follows: — “The more' important class, from 
its increasing numbers,” says Mr. Boase, in the 
PooB-law Beport upon Vagrancy, “ is that of 
tho^egnlar young English vagabond, generally 
the liativo'of a large town. lie is either a mn- 
away apprentice, or he has been driven from 
home by the cruelty of his porents, or allowed 
by them to, go wild in the streets: in some 
coses he is an orphan, and nas lost his father 
and mother in eaily lifg. Having no lies to 
bind him, he travels about tho country, being 
sure of a meal, and a roof to shelter him at 
night. The youths of this class are principally 
of from fifteen to twenty-five years of age. 
They often travid in parties oj two or three — i 
frequently in large bodies, with young women, \ 
as abandoned os themselves, in company.” | 

Approaching these in character are the young 
countrymen who have absconded — perhaps for ! 
como petty poaching offence — and to whom the i 
facility for leading an idle vagabond life has 
proved too great a temptation. i 

The next class of vagrants is the sturdy 
English mendicant. He, though not a con- j 
stqnt occupant of the tramp-ward in the w'ork- 
house, frequently makes his appearance there 
to .partake of the shelter, when he lias spent his : 
last shilling in dissipation. I 

Besides these, there are a few calling them- ! 
selves agricultural labourers, who are really 
such, and who are to be readily distinguisheii. “J'’ 
There are also a few mechanics— chiefly tailors, 
shoemohers, and masons, who are occasionally 
destitute. The amount of those really desti- 
tute, however, is veiy small in proportion to the 
numbers relieved. 
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Of the age and sex of tramps, the general 
; ptopordon seems to be four-fifths male and 
' one-fifth femtde. 

Of the female English tramps, little can be 
' said, but that they are in great port prostitutes 
of the lowest dass. The proportion of really 
destituto women in the tramp-wards (generally 
widows with young children) is greater than 
that of men — ^probably from the ability to brave 
the cold night wind being less in the female, 
and tlie love of the children getting the shelter, 
above dread of vile association. Girls of thir- 
teen or fourtoen years old, who nin'tiway from 
masters or factory employment, often find 
shelter in the tramp- word. 

The Irish, who, till very recently, foimed the 
majority of the applicants for casual relief, i*e- 
maiu to he described. These can scarcely be 
classified in any other way than as those who 
come to England to labour, and those who 
come to beg. The former class, however, yield 
readily to their disposition to idleness — the 
difficulties of providing supper, breakfast, and 
lodging for themselves being removed by the 
workhouse. This class ore physically superior 
to the mass of Irish vagrwts. It appears tliat 
for very many years considerable numbers of 
these have annually come to England in the 
spring to work at hay-harvest, remaining for 
corn-harvest a!id hop-picking, and then have 
carried home their gainings in the autumn, 
seldom resorting to begging. Since the failure 
of the potato crop greater numbers have come 
to England, and the tramp-word has been4heir 
principal refuge, and on inducement to n^y 
to rennfln in the country. A great many fiar- 
vest men land at Ne^\’portUnd the Welsh ports ; 
hut by far the greater proportion of the Irish 
in Wales are, or were, women with small chil- 
dren, old men apparently feeble, pregnant wo- 
men, and boys about Jen years old. are 

brought over by coal -vessels as a return cargo 
(lining ballast) at very low fnies, (2s. Od. is the 
highest sum), huddled together like pigs, and 
commuincnting disease ond vermin on their 
passage. • 

Harriet ITuxtablo, the manager of the tramp- 
Imuso at Newport., says : — There is hardly an 
Irish family that came over and applied* to 
mo, but we have found a member or two of it 
ill, some in a shocking filthy state. They 
don’t live long, diseased as they ore. They 
are very remarkable; they will cat sedt by 
basins’ full, and drink a great quantity of 
water after. I havo frequently known those 
who could not have been hungry, eat cabbage- 
leaves and other refuse from the ash-heap. 1 
really believe they would eat almost anything.'* 

** A remarkable fact is, that all the Irish whom 
I met on my route between Wales and Lon- 
don,” says Mr. Boase, ** said they 'came from 
Cork county. Mr. John, the relieving officer 
at Cardiff, on his examination, says, Hhatnot 
I out of every 100 of the Irish come, from any 
other county than Cork.* " 

In the township of Warrington, the number 


of tramps reheved between the 25tb of March, 
1847, and the 2fith of March, 1848, was 

Irish 12,038 

English .... 4,701 

Scotch .... 427 

Natives of other places . 15Q 

Making a total of . 17,322 

Of the original occupations or trades of the 
vagrants applj^ng for relief at the different 
unions throughout the country, there are no 
returns. As, however, a considerable portion of 
these w'ere attracted to London on the opening 
of the ^Metropolitan Asylums for the Houseless 
Poor, we may, by consulting tho Societyfs 
yearly IteporLs, where on account of the 
callings of tliose receiving shelter in such 
establishments is ahvays given, be enabled 
to arrive at some rough estimate as to tho 
state of destitution and vagrancy existing 
am»ng the several classes of labourers and 
artisans for several years. 

The following table, being an average drawn 
frofiri Uio returns fur seventeen years of tho 
occupation of the persons admitted ‘into tho 
Asylums for the Houseless Poor, which I have 
been at considerable trouble in forming, ex- 
hibits the only available information upon this 
subject, synopticolly arranged : — 


Factory employment . . . 1 in every 3 

Hawkers ...... 4 

Labourers (agricultural) . . . 12 

Seamen ! 12 

Charwomen and washerwomen . . 13 

Labourers (general) .... 17 

^V’'addingmakcrs . . . . 35 

Smithy and ironfounders ... 3U 

Weavers 38 

Brickmakers 30 

Ropomakers 41 

Braziers bd 

Papermakers and Stainers ... 68 

Skindrossers 68 

, Baskotmakers ...... 02 

Bricklayers, plasterers, and slaters. . 02 

Gardeners 07 

Filecutters 70 

Sawyers . • . . . . . ’ 73 

*rurnoya , . . . 74 

Wiroworkers ...... 75 

Cutlers 77 

Hamessmakers and saddleTS . . 80 

Stonemasons 88 

Dyers 94 

Chimneysweeps 07 

Errand boys 99 

Porters . ■ 09 

Painters, plumbers, and glaziers • . 110 

Cabinetmakers and upholsterers . 128 

Shoemakers . . . ... 130 

Compositors and printers . ' . ♦ 142 

Bru^mokers . • . . . 146 

Carpenters, joiners, and wheelwrights 150 
Bakers 167 
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Brassfounders . 

Tailors .... 
Combmalters 

Coopers .... 
Surveyors .... 
Fellmongers • • . 

Glasscutters . . • 

Bedsteadraakers . . • 

Average for all London . 
Butebers .... 
Bookbinders ... 
Mendicants . • . 

Engineers .... 
Miners .... 
Lacemokers . 

J*oulterers .... 
Furriers .... 
Straw-bonnetmakers . 
Trimming and buttonmakers 
Ostlers and grooms . 
Drovers .... 
Hairdressers 
Plpemakers 
Clerks and shopmen . 
Hatters .... 
Tinmen .... 
Tullowcliandlers 
Servants .... 
Corkcutters 

Jewellers and watchmakers 

Umbrella-makers 

Soilmokers 

Carvers and gilders . 

Gunsn)iths 

Trunkmakers 

Choirmakers 

Fishmongers 

Tanners .... 
Musicians .... 
Leatherdressers and cuniers 
Coachmakers 

Engravers .... 
Shipwrights 

Artists .... 
Drapers .... 
Milliners and dressmakers 


1 in every 177 

177 

178 
178 

. . 198 

. . 203 

. ‘ . 229 

. . 5:35 

. . 211) 

. . 2J8 

. . 255 

. . 256 

. . 265 

267 
273 

273 

274 
277 
277 

. . 280 

297 

. ^ 320 
. . 340 

. . 346 

. » 350 

354 
364 
377 

. . 380 

411 
415 
455 
500 
554 
569 

. . 586 

. . 643 

. . 643 

730 
802 
989 
. 1,133 

, 1,358 

. 1,374 

.. . 2,047 

. 10,30P 


Of the disease and fover which mkrk the 


course of tho vagrants wheresoever they go, 1 
have before spoken. The “ ttomp-fever,” as 
the most dangerous- infectionSf the casual 
wards is significantly termed, is of a typhoid 
character, and seems to be . communicated 
particularly to those who wash the clothes of 
the partios Buffering f^m it. Tliis was like- 
wise one of the characteristics of cholera. 
That the habitual vagrants should he the 
means of spreading a pestilence over the 
country in their wanderings will not he 
wondered* at, when we find it stated in the 
Poor-law Beport on Vagrancy, that in very 
few workhouses do means exist of drying 
the clothes of these paupers when they come 
in wet^ and it often happens that a consider- 
able ixumber ore, of necessity, placed together 
wet, filthy, infested with vermin, and ^seased, 


in a small, unventilated space.* “ The m^jo- 
rity of tramps, again,* we are told, ** have a 
great aversion to - being washed and cleaned. 
A regular tramper cannot bear it ; but a dis- 
tressed man would be thankful for it* 

Tho cost incurred for the cure of the va- 
grant sick in 1848, was considerably more than 
tho expense of the food dispensed to them. 
Out of 13,400 vagrants relieved at tho Wands- 
worth Olid Clapliam Union in 1848, thei*e 
were 332 diseased, or ill with the fever. 

The number of vagrants relieved through- 
out England and Woles in the same year was 
1,647,075; and supposing that the sickness 
among these prevailed to the same extent as 
it did among the casuals at Wandswortli 
(according to tho Vagrancy Beport, it appears 
to have been much more severe in many 
places), there would have been as many as 
40,812 sick in the several unions throughout 
the country in 1818, The cost of relieving 
the 332 sick at Wandsworth was 300/.; at 
tho same rate, the expense of the 40,812 sick 
throughout the country unions would amount 
to 36,878/. According to the above propor- 
tion, the number of sick relieved in the metro- 
politan unions would have been 7(i78, and the 
cost for their relief would amount to 6031/. 

Of the tide of crime which, like that of pes- 
tilence, accompanies the stream of vagrants, 
there are equally strong and conclusive proofs. 
“ The most prominent oody of delinquents in 
the rural districts,” says the Beport of the 
Constabulary Commissioners, are vagrants, 
ai^d these vagrants appear to consist of two 
claSwSes : first, the habitual depredators, house- 
breakers, horse-stealcrs, and common thieves ; 
secondly, of vagrants, properly so called, who 
seek olms^ as mendicants. Besides those 
classes who travel from fair to fair, and from 
town to town, in quest of dishonest gains, there 
are numerous classes who make incursions 
from the provincial towns upon the adjacent 
rural districts.” 

**The classes of depredatora who peram- 
bulate the country (says the same Report) 
are the vagrants, properly so called. Upwards 
of 18,000 commitments per annum of persons 
for the ofibnee of vagrancy, mark the extent 
of the body from which they ore taken. 

“ It will be seen that vagrancy, or the habit 
of wandering abroad, under colour either of 
distress, or of some ostensible, though illegal 
occupation, having claims on the sympathies 
of the uninformed, constitutes one great source 
of delinquency, and especially of juvenile de- 
linquency. The returns show that the vagrant 
classes pelade evexy part of the country, 
rendering j^perty insecure, propagating per- 
nicious habits, and afilicting the minds of th<^ 
sensitive with false pictures of suffering, and 
levying upon them an offensive impost for the 
relief of that destitution for which a heavy 
tax is legally levied in the shape of poor’s 
rates. 

“Mr. Thomas Narrill, a sergeant of the 
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Bristol poliee, ms asked— ‘What proportion 
of the vagrants do you think ore thieves, that 
mako it a point to take anything for which 
they find a convenient opportunity?' ‘We 
haver found it so invariably.’ * Have you ever 
seen the cliildren who go about aa vagrants 
turn afterwards from vogTanoy to common i 
thieving, — thieving wholly or chiefly?' ‘We 
have found it several times.' ‘ Therefore the 
suppression of vagrancy or mendicity woul^ 
be to that extent the suppression of juvenile 
delinquency ? ’ ‘ Yes, of course.’ * 

Mr. J. Perry, another witness, statbs : — “ I 
believe vagrancy to be the first step to- 
wards the committal of felony, and 1 am 
supported in that belief by the number of 
juvenilo vagrants who ore brought before the 
magistrates as thieves.” 

An ofiicer, appointed specially to take mea- 
sures against vagrancy in Manchester, was 
asked, — “ Does your experience enable you to 
state that the large proportion of vagrants are 
thieves too, whenever they come in the way 
of thieving?" “Yes, and I should call the 
iaiger proportion there thieves.” “ Then, from 
wliat you have observed of them, would you 
say that the suppression of vagrancy would go 
a great way to the suppression of a groat 
quimtity of depredation?” “I am sure of 
it.” 

The same valuable Report furnishes us with 
a table of the numbers and character of the 
known depredators and suspected persons fre* 
quenting five of the iirincipal towns; fi|)m 
which it appears that in these towns alone there 
arc 28,700 persons of known bad charaotHr. 
According to the average proportion of these 
to the population, there be in the other 
Ifirgti towns nearly 32,000 persons of a similar 
character, and upwards of 69,0(5o of such 
persons dispersed throughout the rest of the 
country. Adding these together, we shall 
have ns many as 130,000 pei’sons of known 
bad cliai’acter living in England and Wales, 
without the walls of the prisons. To form an 
accurate notion the total number of the 
criminal population, we must odd to the above 
amount the number of persons resident' within 
the walls of the prisons. These, accenrding to 
the last census, are 10,888, which, added to the 
130,000 above enumerated, gives within a 
fraction of 150,000 individuals for the entire 
criminal population of the county. 

In order to arrivo at an estimate of the 
number of known depredators, or suspected 
persons, continually tramping through the 
country, we must deduct from the number of 
persons of bad character without the walls 
the prisons, such as are not of migratory 
habits ; and it will be seen on reference to the 
table above given, that a large proportion of 
the classes there specified have usually some 
fixed residence (those with an asterisk set 
before them may be said to be non-xnigratory). 
As many as 10,000 individuals out of the 20,000 
and odd above given certainly do not belong 


to the tramping tribe ; and wo may safely say 
that there must he as many as 35,000 more in 
the country, who, though of known bad cha- 
racter, are not tramps like the rest. Hence, 
in order to ascertain the number of depre- 
dators and suspected persons belonging to the 
tramping or vagrant class, we must deduct 
10,900+35,000 from 85,000, which gives us 
40,000 for the number of known bad choroctci’s 
continually traversing the country. 

This sum, though arrived at in a vepr 
diflbrent manner from the estimate given in 
my lost letter, agrees very nearly with the 
amount there stated. We may therefore, 1 
think, without fear of erring greatly upon the 
matter, assert that our criminal pppulatioi^ 
within and without the walls of the prisons, 
consists of 150,000 individuals, of whom nearly 
one-third belong to the vagrant class; while, 
of'those without the prison walls, upwards of 
one half ore persons, who are continually 
tramping through the country. 

' The number of commitments for vagrancy 
throughout the country is stated, in the 
Confitabulary Report, at upwards of 18,000 
per annum. This amount, largo as it is, will 
not surprise when we learn from ^Ir. Pigott’s 
Report on Vagrancy to the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, that “ it is becoming a system witli 
the vagrants to pass away the cold months by 
fortnightly halts in different gaols. As soon 
as their fourteen days have expired they make 
their way to some other union-house, and 
commit tho same depredation there, in order 
to be sent to gaol again.” • * 

“ There are some characters,” say the officers 
o£ the Derby Union, in the samo Report, “ who 
cflme on purpose to be committed, avowedly. 
These ]}ave generally itch, venereal disease, 
and lice, all together. Then there aro some 
who tear their clothes for the purpose of being 
committed.” 

1 shall now give as fhll an account as lies 
in my power of the character and consequences 
of vagrancy. That it spreads a moral pesti- 
lence through tho couptry, as terrible and as 
devastating as the physiced pest which accom- 
panies it wherever it is foifbd, all the evidence 
goes to prove. Nevertheless, the facts which 
1 have still to adduce in connexion with 'tliat 
class of vagnlhey which, does not necessarily 
come under the notice pf the parish autho- 
rities, are of so overpowering a waracter, that 
1 hope and trust they may be the means of 
rousing every earnest man in the kingdom to 
a sense of ^e enonuous evilk that ore daily 
going on around him. 

The number of vagrants taken into custody 
by the police,’ according to the Metropolitan 
Crimined Returns for 1648, was 5598 ; they 
belonged to the trades cited in the subjoined 
table, where 1 have calculated the propor- 
tionate number of , vagrants furnished by 
each of the occupations, according to the 
total number of individu^s belonging to the 
class. 
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Toolmakers 1 in every 33*0 

1 Hatters and trimmers. 

250-4 

Glossmakers, &c. 

. 680-5 

Labourers . • 

45*9 

Musicians . 



292-0 

Butchers . 

, 

. 008-0 

Weavers . . . 

75*6 

Turners, (&c. 

, 


308-8 

Laundresses 


. 023-8 

Cutlers 

82-1 

Shoemakers 

, 


810-5 

Coachmakci-s 

• , 

. 709-3 

French polishers 

100-7 

Sun-oyors . 

* 

, 

820-5 

Grocers 

, 

. 712-2 

Glovers, &c. 

112-8 

Average for oil London 

334-7 

General and 

niarino 

Corkcutters 

114-2 

Gardeners . 



341-8 

storcdeolers 


. 721-2 

Brassfounders . 

1101 

Tobaeconistsr 



344-6 

Jewellers . 


. 922-7 

Smiths 

120-1 

Painters • 



850-3 

Artificial fiowoimakers 1025-0 

Bricklayers 

143-4 

Bakers • 



304-4 

Brushmakers 


. 1077-5 

Papermakers, stainem, 


Tailors • 



373-2 

Ironmongers 


. 1177-0 

* 

3 88-1 

Milliners . 



♦451-7 

Watchmakers 


. 1430-0 

Fishmongers 

207-3 

Clerks 



4,'k3-7 

Engineers . 


. 1433-3 

Currieie 

211-0 

Printers 



461-6 

Dyers. 


. 1930-0 

Masons . . • 

231-4 

Sweeps 



516-5 

Servants 


. 2444-9 

Tinkers and tinmen , 

236*3 

Opticians . 



530-0 

Drapers 


. 2450-5 

Sawyers 

248-1 

Sadlers . 



542-7 

Bookbinders 


. 2749-5 

Cai-vers and gilders . 

250-3 

Coach and cabmen 


64.2-8 





The causes and encouragements of vagmney 
.'ire two-foJd, — direct and indirect. The roving 
(lisposition to which, as I have shown, vagrancy 
is directly ascribable, proceeds (ns I have said) 
psii tly from n certain physical confonnation or 
leinperamont, but mainly from a non-incnlca- 
lion of iudustrbil liabits niul moral pui*poses 
in youth, 'the causes from which the va{.,a- 
bondism of the young indirectly procee<ls 
oro 

1. The noglocl or tyranny of parents or 
masters. (This aiJpears to be a most prolific 
source.) 

Bad companions. 

3. Bai1*b9oks, which act like the bad com- 
pniilons in depraving the taste, and teaching 
the youth to consider that approvable which 
to till rightly constituted minds is, morally 
loathsome. 

4. Bad amusements — os penny- theatres, 
where the scenes and charactei’s described in 
the bad books are represented in a still more 
attractive form. Mr. Ainsworth's “ Rookwood,” 
with Dick Turpin “ in his habit as be lived in/’ 
is now in the course of being peiiormed nightly 
at one of the East-end saloons. 

5. Bod institutions for instance, the 

different refuges scattered throughout - the 
country, and which^ enabling persons to live 
without labour, are tlie means attracting 
large numbers of the most idle qeid dissolute 
classes to the several dUes where the charities 
are dispensed. Captain Carroll, C.B., R.N., 
chief of police, spealung of the Refuges for the 
Pestituto in Bath, and of a kindred institution 
which distributes bread and soup, says, — 
consider those institutions an attraction to 
this dty for vagnmts." At Liverpool, Mr. 
Henry Simpson said of a Night Asylum, sup- 
ported by voluntary contiibutions, and estab- 
lish^ for several years in this town — ** This 
charity was used by quite a different class of 
persons from those for whom it was designed. 
A vast number of abandoned characters, known 
thieves and prostitutes, found nightly shelter 
there.** chief inducement to vagrancy 


in the to^vn/* says another Report, speaking of 
a certain part of the North Riding of York, 
“ is the relief given by mistaken but benevolent 
individuals, more particularly by the poorer 
class. Instances have ocemred where the 
names of such benevolent persons have boon 
found in the possession of vagrants, obtained, 
no doubt, from Ibeir follow-tiavellcrs.” 

U. 'Vagrancy is largely duo to, and, indeed, 
chiefly maintained by the low lodging-houses. 

Statements of Vaotiants. 

The fimt vagrant was one who had the Iho- 
rougff look of a “ professional.” He w'rs lite- 
rally^n mass of rags and fllth. He was, j,ndecd, 
exactly what in th^ Act of Homy VIII. is 
, denominated a “valiant beggar.*’ He stood 
near upon six feet higli, was not more than 
twenty five, aw«l hod altogether the frame and 
constitujtion of a stalwait labouring man. His 
clothes, which were of flistian and corduroy, 
tied close to his body with pieces of string, 
were block and shiny with filth, which looked 
more like pitch than grease. He bad no shii^ 
as was plain from the fact that, where his 
•^clothos were toml his bare skiifiVas seen. The 
ragged sleeves of his fhstian jacket were tied 
like^the pther ]paTt3 of his dress, close to liis 
wrists, with stnng. This was clearly to keep 
the bleak air from his body. His cap was an 
old, brimloss “ wide-awake/’ and when on his 
head gave the man a most unprepossessing 
appearance. His stoiy was os follows 

“ l am a caipet-weavcr by trade. I served 
my time to it My fbther was a clerk in a 
shoe-thread manufactory at . He got 
33#. a-week, and his house, cools, and candles 
found him. He lived very comfortably ; indeed, 
1 was^ very happy. Before I left home, I knew 
none of the cares of the world tli'at I have 
'known since I left him. My father and mother 
are living stltt. He is still as wdl off as when 
I was at nome. I know this, because I have 
heard from him twice, and. seen him once. 
He won’t do anything to assist me. 1 ha>'e 
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transgressed so many times, that he won’t taka 
me in hand any more. I wiU tell yon the 
truth, you may depend upon it ; yes, indeed, 
I would, even if it were to injnre mysdf. ^ He 
has tried me many times, but now he has given 
mo up. At the age of twenty-one he told mo 
to go from home and seek a living fhr myself. 
He said he had given me a home ever 
since 1 was a child, but now I had come to 
manhood I was able to provide. for myself. 
Ho gave mo a good education, and 1 might 
have been a better scholar at the present time, 
had I not neglected my studies. put mo 
to a day-school in the town when I was eight 
years old, and I continued there till I was 
between twelve and thirteen. I learnt reading, 
writing, and ciphering. I was taught the 
catechism, the history of Englnn*!, geography, 
and drawing. My father was a very harsh 
man when he was put out of his w'ay. He was 
a very violent U'mper when he was vexed, hut 
Idiid to us all when ho was pleased. 1 have 
five brothers and six sisters. He never beat 
mo more than twice, to my remembrance. 
The first time he thrashed me with a cane, 
and the last with a horsewhip. I had stopped 
out late at night. T was then just rising six- 
teen, and had left school. I am sure those 
tlirasliings did mo no good, but made me 
rather worse than before. I was a self- wiled 
lad, and det(irmincd, if 1 couldn’t get my will 
in one way, I would have it another. After 
the last tlir.ishing he told me lie would give 
mo some trade, and after that ho would sq^mo 
off and get rid of me. Then I was bound 
apprentice as a carpet-weaver for three yAr.s. 
Sty master was a very kind one. I runned 
away once The cause of my going off was a 
qiiatTel with one of the workmen that was put 
over me. Ho wj« 3 very harsh, abd I scarce 
could do anything to^ploase him; so I made 
up ray mind to leave. • The first place I went 
when 1 bolted was to Crewkernc, in Somerset- 
sliire. There I asked for employment at 
caipct-weaving. I got sonic, and remained 
there three da^jg, When my f^^ther found out 
where I was, and sent my brother and a 
special constable after me. They took me 
from the shop where I was at work, and 
brought me back to — , and would have 
sent me to prison had 1 not promised to behave 
myself, and serve my time out as I ought. 1 ^ 
went to work again ; and when the expiration 
of my apprenticeship occurred, my father 8^ 
to me, * Sam, you have a trade at your fingers’ 
ends: you aro able to provide for yourself.* 
So then I left home. 1 was twcnty*onc years 
of age. He gave me money, 8i. 19f.| to 
me into Wales, where 1 told him 1 should go. ; 
I was up for going about through the country. 
1 made my father believe 1 was going into 
Wales to get work ; but all I wanted was, tO' 
go and see the place. After 1 hod ituined 
away once from my apprenticesh^,! found it 
veiy hard to stop at home. 1 couldn’t bring 
myself to work somehow. While 1 sat at the 


work, I thought I should like to be away in 
the country: woik seemed a burden to me. 1 
found it very difficult to stick to anything for 
a long tiine ; so I made up my mind, when my 
time was out, that Td be off roAfing, and see a 
little of life. 1 went by the packet from 
Bristol to Newport. After being there three 
wdeks, I had spent all the money that I had 
brought ftom home. 1 spent it in drinking — 
most of it, and idling about. After that I was 
obliged to sell my clothes, d:o. The first thing 
I sold was my watch ; I got 2/. 5s. for that. 
Then I was obliged to port with ray suit of 
clothes. For these I got 1/. 5s, With this 1 
started from Newport to go farther up over the 
hills. I liked this kind of life much better 
than working, while the money lasted. I WSs 
in the public-house three parts of my time out 
of four. I was a great slave to drink. 1 began 
to like drink when I was between thirteen and 
fourteen. At that time my uncle was keeping 
a public-house, and I used to go there, back- 
wiurAs and forward, more or loss every week. 
Whenever I went to sec my uncle he gave me 
some beer, I very soon got to like it so much, 
that, while on apprentice, I would spend all 1 
could get in liquor. This was the cause of 
my quarrels with my father, and when I went 
away to Newport I did so to bo my own master, 
and drink as much as I pleased, without any- 
body saying anytliing to^ me about it. 1 got 
up to Nant-y-gl6, and there I sought for work 
at the iron-foundry, but 1 could not get it. I 
stopped at this place three weeks, still drink- 
ing. The last day of the tliree weelS I sold 
the boots off my feet to get food, for all my 
money and clothes were now gone. I was 
Sorry then that I had ever left my fother’s 
house; but, alas! 1 found it too late. I didn’t 
write h'ome to tell tliem bow I was off; my 
stubborn temper would not idlow me. I then 
started off barefoot, begging my way from 
Nant-y-gld to Monmouth. 1 told tlio people 
that I was a carpet-weavor by trade, who co^d 
not get any employment, and that 1 was obliged 
to travel the country gainst my own wish. I 
•didn’t say a word about the drink— that would 
never have done. I only took on the 
road, 19 miles long; and I’m sure I must have 
asked assistatice fitom more than a hundred 
people. ThAy said, some of them, that they 
had * nout* for me ; and others did give me a 
bit of* bora eaws,* or * bara imnny’(that is, bread 
and cheese, or Weod and butti»)v Money is 
very scarce among the Welsh, and what they 
have they are rery fond of. They don’t mind 

ra fc^ ; if you wimted a bagftil you might 
\ there of the working people. 1 inquired 
for a night's lodging at the union in Monmouth. 
That was the first time 1 ever asked for shelter 
in a workhouse in my fife. I was adasi^ 
into the tramp-room. Oh, 1 felt then that I 
would much rather be in prlsott than in such 
a place, though 1 never knew what the inside 
of a waa^o, not then. I tliought of 
the kindness of my father and mother. I 
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would have been better, but I knew that, as I 
had been carrying on, I never could expect 
shelter under my father's roof any more ; 1 
knew he would ^not have token me in had 1 
gone back, or 1* would have returned. Oh, I 
• was off from home, and 1 didn’t much trouble 
my head about it after a few minutes ; I plucked 
up my spirits and soon forgot where 1 was. Si 
made no male friends in the union; I was 
savage that I had so hard a bed to lie upon ; it 
was nothing more than the bare boards, and a 
rug to cover me. I knew very well it wasn’t 
my bed, but slUl I thought 1 ought to have a 
better. I merely felt annoyed at its being so 
bad a place, and didn’t think much about the 
rigl^ts of it. In the morning 1 was turned out, 
aim after 1 had left I picked up with a young 
woman, who had slept in the union over-night. 
I said I was going on the road across country 
to Birmingham, and I axed her to go with me. 
1 liad never seen her before. She consented, 
and wc went along together, begging our way. 
We passed as man and wife, and I was a carpet- 
weaver out of employment. We slept in 
unions and lodging-houses by tho way. In t^ie 
lodging-houses we lived together as man and 
wile, and in the unions wo were separated. 1 
never stole anything during all this time. 
After 1 got to Biimingham 1 made my way to 
Wolverhampton. My reason for going to 
Wolverhampton was, that there was a good 
many weavers there, and 1 thought 1 should 
make a good bit of money by begging of them. 
Oh, yes, I have foimd that 1 could tuways get 
more money put of my own trade than any 
other people. I did so well at Wolverhampton, 
begging, that I stopped there three weeks. I 
never troubled my head whether I was doing 
riglit or wrong by asking my brother-w^javers 
fur a portion of their hard earnings to keep 
me in idleness. Many a time 1 have given 
part of my wages to others myself. I can’t 
say that 1 would have given it to them if 1 had 
known they wouldn’t work like me. I wouldn’t 
have worked sometimes i£J[ could have got it. 
1 can’t tell why, but somehow it was* painful to 
me to stick long at anything. To teU the 
truth, I loved a roving, idle life. I would 
much rather have been on the^ad than at my 
home. I drank away all 1 got, amil feared and 
owed for nothing. When 1 got^unk over- 
night, it would have been impossible for me 
to nave gone to work in the morning, even if 
I could have got it. The drink seemed to 
take all the wi>rk out' of me. This biteioitimes 
led me to think of what my father used to tell 
me, that * the bird, that can sing and won’t 
sing ought to be made to sing.' During my 
stay in Wolverhampton I lived at a tromper’s 
house, and there 1 fell in with two men well 
acquainted with the town, and tlxey asked me 
to join them in breaking open a shop. No, 
sir. no, I didn’t give a thought whether 1 was 
doing right or wrong at it I didn't think my 
father would ever know anything at all about 
iti^soT di<h#t care. I liked my mother best. 


much the best. She had always been a kind, 
good soul to me, often kept me from my father’s 
blows, and helped me to things unknown to 
my father. But when 1 was away on the road 
1 gave no heed to her. 1 didn't think of either 
fa&ier or mother till after 1 was taken into 
custody for that same job. WeU, 1 agreed to 
go with the other two; they were old hands at 
&e business — regidar housebreakers. We 
went away between twelve and one at night. 
It was pitch dark. My two pals broke into 
the back part of the house, and 1 stopped 
outside to'' keep watch. After watching for 
about a quarter of an hour, a policeman cahie 
up to me and asked what I was stopping there 
for. I told him I was waiting for a man that 
was in a public-house at tho comer. This led 
him to suspect me, it being so late at night. 
He went to the public-house to see whether 
it was open, and found it shut, and then came 
back to me. As he was returning he saw my 
two comrades coming through the hack win- 
dow (that was the way they had got in). He 
took us all three in custody; somo of the 
passers-by assisted him in seizing us. The 
other two hod six months’ imprisonment each, 
and I, being a stranger, had only fourteen 
days. When I was sent to prison, I thought 
of my mother. I would have written to her, 
but couldn’t get leave. Being the first time I 
ever was nailed, I was very downhearted at it. 
I didn’t say Td give it up. While 1 was locked 
up, I thought I’d go to work again, and be a 
sobeiwnan, when I got out. These thoughts 
use^ to come over me when I was * on the 
stepper,’ that is, on the wheel. But I coilcealed 
all them thoughts in my breast. I said nothing 
‘to no one. My mother was the only ono that 
I ever thought upon. When I got out oi 
prison, all these thoughts went away from me, 
and 1 went again at njy old tricks, lYom 
Wolverhampton I went ‘'to Manchester, and 
from 'l^anchester I came to London, begging 
and i^Ung wherever I had a chance. This 
is not my hrst year in London. I tell you the 
jmth, because I am known hen,') ; and if I tell 
you a lie, you’ll say * You spoke an untruth in 
one thing, and you’ll do so in another.’ The 
first'^tim^I was in London, I was put in prison 
fourteen days for begging, and after I hod a 
month at Westminster Bridewell, for begging 
and abusing the policeman. Sometimes I'd 
think I’d rather go anywhere, and do anything, 
than continue as I was ; but tlien 1 had no 
clothes, no friends, no hoilse, no home, no 
meana of doing better. 1 had made myself 
what I was. 1 had made my father and 
mother turn their backs upon me, and what 
could I do, but go on? I was as bad off then as 
1 am now, and I couldn’t have got work then 
if 1 would. I should have spent all 1 got in 
drink then, I know. I wrote home twice. 1 
told my mother 1 was hard up ; had neither a 
shoe to my foot, a coat to my back, nor a roof 
over my head. I had no answer to my first 
letter, because it fell into the hands ^ my 
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brother, and lie tore it up, fearing that my 
mother might see it. To the second letter 
that 1 sent home my mother sent me an 
answer herself. She sent me a sovereign. 
She told me that my father was the same as 
when I first left home, and it was no use my 
coming back. She sent me the money, bidding 
me get some clothes and seek for work. I 
didn’t do as she bade. I spent the money — 
most port in drink. I didn’t give any heed 
whether it was wrong or right. Soon got, 
soon gone \ and I know they could have sent 
me much more than that if they ifad pleased. 
It was last Jime twelvemonth when I di'st 
came to London, and I stopped till the 10th 
of last March. I lost the young woman when 
I was put in prison in Manchester. She 
never camo to see me in quod. She cared 
nothing for me. She only kept company with 
me to have some one on the road along with her; 
and I didn't care for her, not I. One half of 
my time last winter 1 stopped at the * Straw- 
yards,’ that is, in the asylums for the 
housoloKS poor here and at Glasshouse. 
Wlieri 1 could get money I had a lodging. 
After March I started off through Somerset- 
shire. I went to my father’s house then. I 
didn’t go in. I saw my father at the door, and 
he wouldn’t let me in. I was a little better 
dressed than I am now. IIo said he hod 
enough children at home without me, and 
gave mo l().v. to go. He could not have been 
kind to me, or else he would not have turned 
mo from his roof. My mother came dut to 
the garden in front of the house, aftey my 
father had gone to his work, and spoke to me. 
She wislu'd me to refdrm my character. I, 
could not make any rash promises then. I 
had but very littlp to say to her. • 1 felt myself 
at that same time, for tlio very first time in 
my life, that I was djfying wrong. I Ihought, 
if I could hurt my mother so, it must be 
WTong to go on as I did. I had never had 
siich thoughts before. My father’s harsh 
words always drove such thoughts out of my 
head ; but whdii I saw my mother's tears, it 
was more than I could stand. 1 was wanting 
to get away as fast as I could from the house. 
After that I stopped knocking afcout^the 
country, sleeping in unions, up to November. 
Then I came to London again, and remained 
up to this lime. Since I have been in “town 
I have sought for work at the floor-cloth and 
carpet manufactoiy in the Borough, and they 
wouldn’t even look at me in my present state. 

I am heartily tired of my life now altogether, 
and would like to get out of it if 1 could. I 
hope at least I have given up my love of drink, 
and 1 am sure, if I could once again lay my 
hand on some work, I should be quite a 
reformed character. Well, I am altogether 
tired of carrying on like this. I haven’t made 
0d. a-day ever since 1 have been in Ijondon 
this time. 1 go tramping it across the country 
just to pass the time, and see a little of new 
places. When the summer comes 1 want to ' 


be off. I am sure have seen enough of this 
country now, and 1 should like to have a look 
at some foreign land. Old England has 
nothing new in it now for me. 1 think a 
beggar's life is the worst kind of lifj that a 
man con lead. A beggar is no more thought 
gpon than a dog in the street, and there are 
too many at the trade. I wasn’t brought up to 
a bad life. You can see that by little things 
— ^by my handwriting ; and, indeed, I sliould 
like to have a chance at something else. I 
have had the fccUiigs of a vagabond for full 
ten years. 1 know, and now I am sure, I’m 
getting a different man. I begin to have 
thoughts and ideas 1 never hod before. Once 
I never feared nor cared for onj'thing, afld I 
wouldn’t havo altered if I could; but now I’m 
tired out, and if I haven’t a chance of going 
right, why I must go wrong." 

Tho next was a imort, thick-set man, with a 
frequent grin on his countenance, which was 
rallier expressive of humour. He wore a very 
dirty smock-frock, dirtier trousers, shirt, and 
ncckeycliief, and broken shoes. He answered 
rtJHdily, and ns if he enjoyed his stoiy. 

“ I never was ut school, nud was brought 
up as a farm labourer at Devizes," he said, 
“ where my parents were labourers. I worked 
that w'ay three or four years, and then ran 
away. My master wouldn’t give mo money 
enough— only 3 j. Cc/. a-wcek, — and my pa- 
rents were very harsh ; so I ran away, rather 
than bo licked for over. I’d heard people say, 

* Go to Bath,’ and 1 went there ; uiud I was 
only about deven then. I’m now twenty- 
three. I tried to get work on the railway 
there, oqd 1 did. I next got into prison for 
stealing three shovels. I was hard-up, having 
lost ray work, and so I stoic them. I was. ten 
weeks in prison. 1 came out worse than I 
went in, for I mixed with the old hands, and 
Giey put me up to a few capers. When I got 
out I thought I could livo as well that way as 
by hard work; so I took to the country. I 
began to beg. At first I took ‘ No ’ for an 
answer, when I ask^ for * Charity to a poor 
boy;’ hut 1 found that wouldn’t do, so I 
learned to stick to them. I was forced, or I 
must have starved, and that wouldn’t do at oil. 
1 did middl^g ; plenty to eat, and sometimes 
a drop to drink, but not often. 1 w^ forced 
to be merry, because it’s no good bcihg down- 
hearted. I begged for two years,— that' is, 
steal and beg together : I couldn’t starve. I 
did best in oonntiy villages in Somersetshire ; 
thcro’s always odds ^d ends to he picked up 
there. . I got into scrapes now and then. 
Once, in Devonshire, me and another slept at 
a farm-house, and in the morning we- went egg- 
hunting. I must have stowed three dozen of 
eggs about me, when a dog barked, and we 
were alarmed and ran away, and in getting 
over a gate 1 fell, and there 1 lay amon'g the 
smashed eggs. I can’t help laughing at it 
still; bntj got away. I was too sharp for 
them. I have been twenty or thirty times in 
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prison. I have been in for stealing bread, 
and a side of bacon, and cheese, and shovels, 
and other things; generally provisions. I 
generally learn something new in prison. I 
shall do no good while I stop in England. ^ 
lt*s not possible a man like me con get work, 
so I’m forced to go on tliis way, Soraetiipes 
I haven’t a bit to eat all day. At night I may ; 
.pick up something. An uncle of mine once 
told me he would like to see me ^nsported, 

• or come to the gallows. 1 told him I hod no 
fear about the gallows ; 1 should never come to 
that end : but if I were transported I should 
be better off than I am now. I can’t starve, 
and I won’t ; and I can’t ’list, I’m too short, 
icame to London the other day, but could do 
no good. The London hands are quite a 
different set to us. We seldom do business to- 
gether. My way’s simple. If I see a thing, 
and I’m hungry, I take it if I can, in London 
or anywhyre. I once had a turn with two 
Londoners, and we got two coats imdetwo 
pair of trousers ; but the police got them back 
again. I was only locked up one night for it. 
The coimtiy’s the best place to get away With 
anything, because there’s not so many police- 
men. There’s lots live as I live, because’ 
there’s no work. I can do a country pobee- 
iiian, generally. I’ve had sprees at the coun- 
try lodging-liousos — larking, and drinking, 
and currying on, and playing cords and domi- 
noes all jiight for a fai’thing a game ; some- 
times /ightijig about it. I con play at domi- 
noes, bvt 1 don’t know' the cards. They try 
to cheat one anotlier. Honour among thieves ! 
why there’s no such thing; they take from 
ono another. Sometimes we dance nil night-r 
Cliristmas time, and such times. Young wo- 
men dance with us, and sometimes old women. 
We're all merry; some’s lying on the floor 
drunk ; some’s jumping about, smoking ; 
some’s dancing ; and so we enjoy ourselves, 
'rijiit’s the host pai’t of the life. We are sel- 
dom stopped in our merry-makings in the 
country. It's no good the policemen coming 
among us; give thenr beer, and yon may 
knock the house down. We have good meat 
sometimes ; sometimes very rough. Some 
oro very particular about their cookery, as nice 
as anybody is. They must havitheir pickles, 
and their peppers, and their flsn.saucos (Tve 
had them myself), to their dishes. Chops, in 
the country, has the call ; or ham and eggs — 
that's I’tsUshed. Some’s veiy particular about 
their drink, too; won’t touch bad beer; same 
way witli the gin. It’s chiefly gin (I’m talking 
about the country), very little rum; no 
brandy: but sometimeB, after a good day’s 
work, a drop of wine. We ^help one another 
when we are sick, where we're knowed. 
Some's very good that way. Some lodging- 
house keepers get rid of anybody that’s sicS, 
by taking them to the xelieving-ofiicer at 
once.” 

A really flnedooking lad of eighteen gave me 
the following statement. Be wore a sort of 


frock-coat, very thin, buttoned about him, old 
cloth trousers, and bad shoes. His shirt Was 
tolerably good and clean, and altogether he had 
a tidy look and an air of quickness, but not of 
canning 

“ My father,” lie said, ** wos a bricklayer in 
Shoreditch x><^nsh, and my mother took in 
washing. They did pretty well; but they’re 
dead and buried two years and a half ago. I 
used to work in brick-flelds at Ball’s-pond, liv- 
ing with my parents, and taking home every 
farthing I earned. I earned I8s. a-week, work- 
ing from \ivc in the morning until sunset. They 
had only me. I can read and write middling ; 
when my parents died, I had to look out for 
mys^f. I was off work, attending to my father 
and mother when they were sick. They died 
within about three weeks of each other, and I 
lost my work, and I had to pari with my clothes 
before that I tried to work in brick-fields, and 
couldn’t get it, and work grew slack. When 
my parents died I was thirteen ; and I some- 
times got to sleep in the unions ; hut tliat was 
stopped, and then I took to the lodging-houses, 
and there I met with lads who were enjoying 
themselves at push-halfpenny and cards ; and 
they were tliieviis, and they tempted me to join 
them, and I did for once — but only once. I 
then went begging about the streets and tliiev- 
ing, as I know the others do. 1 used to pi( k 
pockets. I W'orkod for myself, because I thought 
that would bo best. I had no fence at nil — no 
pals at first, nor anything, I worked by my- 
self^or a time. I sold the handkerchiefs I got to 
Jews in the streets, chiefly in Field-lane, for 
ls.*’C(/., but I have got as much as 35. Cd. for 
your real fancy ones. One of these buyers 
wanted to cheat me out of 6d., so I would have 
no more dealings with him. The others paid 
me.' The * Kingsmon ’ they call the best hand- 
kerchiefs — those that Ij^ave the pretty-looking 
flowers on them. Some are only worth 4d. or 
5d., some’s not worth taking. Those I gave 
away to strangers, boys like myself, or wore 
them myself, round my neck. I only threw 
one away, but if was all rags, though he looked 
quitelike agcntleman that bad it. Lord-mayor’s 
day au^ such times is the best for us. Last 
Lord-mayor’s day I got four handkerchiefs, 
and I m^o ll5. There was a Gd. tied up in 
the comer of one handkerchief; anotlier was 
pinned to the pocket, but I got it out, and 
after that another chap had him, and cut his 
pocket clean away, but there was nothing in it. 
1 generally picked my men — ^regular sw^, or 
good-humoured looking men. I’ve often fol- 
lowed them a mile. I once got a purse with 
Sr,' 6d. in it from a lady when the Goal Ex- 
change was opened. I made 85. Od, that day— 
the purse and handkerchiefs. That’s tlie only 
lady I ever robbed. I was in the crowd when 
Manning and his wife were hanged. I wanted 
to see if they died game^ as I heard them talk 
so much about them at our house. I was there 
all night. I did four good handkerchief and 
a rotten one not worth picking up. I saw them 
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hong. I was right under the droj^ I was a bit 
startled when tlicy brought him up and put the 
rope round his neck and the cap on^ and then 
they brought her out. All said he was hung 
innocently ; it was she that should hsTe been 
hung by herself. They both dropped together, 
and 1 felt fointifiod, but 1 soon felt all right 
again. The police drove us away as soon as it 
was over, so that I couldn’t do any more busi- 
ness ; besides, I was knocked down in the crowd 
and jumped upon, and' I won't go to see an- 
other hung in a hurry. He didi#t deserve it, 
but she did, every inch of her. I cant say I 
thought, while I was seeing tlie cxocutioD, that 
Uie life I was leading would ever bring me to 
the gallows. After I’d worked by myself a bit, I 
got to live in a house where lads like me, big 
and little, w(‘re acoomniodatcd. We paid 3d. a- 
night. It was always full; there was twenty 
or twenty-one of us. We enjoyed ourselves 
middling. I was happy enough: we drank 
sometimes, chiefly l)cer, and sometimes a drop 
of gin. One would say, ‘ Tvo done so much,’ 
and another, ‘I’ve done so much;’ and stand 
a drop. The best I ever heard done was 2/. for 
two coats from a tailor's, near Bow-church, 
Cheapside. That was by one of iny pals. We 
used to share our money with those, who did 
nothing for a day, and tliey shared with us 
w’hen we rested. There never was any blab- 
bing. We wouldn’t do one another out of a 
farthing. Of a night some one w'ould now and 
then read hymns, out of books they solib about 
the streets — I’m sure they were hymns ; or else 
we'd r«ad .-.tones about Jack Sheppard ana Dick 
Turpin, and all through that set. They were 
Large thiek books, borrowe<i from the library* 
They told how tlicy used to bjjcak open the 
houses, and get but of N(‘wgnte, and how Dijk 
got away to York. used to tbink'Jock and 
them very fine follo\l's. I wished I could be 
like Jack (I did thou), about the blankets in 
his escape, and that old house in West-street 
— ^it is a ruin still. AVe played cords and do- 
minoes somcti|nes at our house, and at push; 
ing a halfpenny over the table along five lines. 
AVe struck the halfpenny from the edge of the 
table, and according to wbat line it Bettlod qn 
was the game — ^likc as they play at the Glass- 
house — that’s the ‘ model lodging-house’ they 
calls it. Cribbage was always played at cards. 
I con only play cribbage. AVe hove played for a 
shilling a game, but ofiener a penny. It was al- 
ways fair play. That was the way w'e passed tiie 
'time when we were not out. A^e used to keep 
(juiet, or the police would liavc been down upon 
us. They knew of the place. They took onaooy | 
there. 1 wondered what they wanted. They 
catched him at the very door. Wo lived pretty 
well ; an^lhing we liked to get, when we’d 
money : we cooked it ourselves, llie master of 
the house was always on the look-out to ke^ out 
those who hod no business there. No girls 
were^ admitted. The master of tiie house had 
nothing to do with wbat we got I don’t know 
of any other such house in London ; 1 don’t 




think there are any. The master would some- 
times drink with us— a lorking like. He used 
us pretty kindly at times. 1 have been three 
times in prison, three months each time ; the 
Compter, Brixton, and Maidstone. 1 w'eiit 
down to Maidstone fair, and was caught by a 
^London policeman down tliere. He was dressed 
os a bricklayer. Prison always mode me worse, 
and Bs I had nothing given me when I came 
out I hod to. look'out again. I generally got 
hold of something before I had been an hour 
out of prison. I’m now heartily sick of thi.s 
life. I wish Pd been transported with some 
others from Maidstone, where I was tried.” 

A cotton-spinner (who had subsequently 
been n soldier), whose appearance was utterly 
abjoct, was the next poraon questioned. He 
was toll, and had been florid-looking (judging 
I by his present complexion). His coat — very 
; old and worn, and once black — ^^vould not but- 
h^n, and would have hardly held together if 
buttoned. Ho was out at olboAvs, and some 
piuls of the collar wore pinned together. His 
viaistcoat was of a match with his coat, and his 
trousers were rags. He had some shirt, as was 
evident by his waistcoat, held together by ono 
button. A very dirty handkerchief was tied 
carelessly round his neck. Ho was tall aud 
erect, and told his adventures witli heartiness. 

*‘I am Ihii-ty-eight,” ho said, “and have 
been a cotton-spinner, working at Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock. 1 can neitlier read nor write. 
AVhen I was a young man, twenty ^'cars ago, 
I could earn 2/. 10s,, clear money, every week, 
after paying two piecers and a scavenger. 
Each piecer had 7s, 6d. a-week — they aro 
girls; the scavenger-— a boy to clean the wheels 
of the cotton-spinning machine — had 2s. (id, 
I was master of them wheels in tho factory. 
This state of things continued until about the 
year 1837. I lived well aud enjoyed myself, 
being a hearty man, noways a drunkard, work- 
ing eveiy day from half-post five in tho morn- 
ing till hi:^f-past seven at night-long hours, 
that time, master. Ji didn’t euro about money 
as long as I was decei^t and respectable. I 
hod a turn for sporting at the wakes down 
tliere. In 1837, the ‘self- actors* (luacliines 
witli steam-power) hod come into common 
use. One ^rl can mind Biree pairs — that used 
to be three men’s work — getting 15s. for the 
work which gave three men 71. 10«. Out of 
one factory 400 hands were flung in one week, 
men ond women together. AVe had a meeting 
of the union, but nothing could be done, and 
we were told to go and mind the threys pairs, 
as the girls did, for 15«. a-woek. AVe wouldn’t 
do that dome went for soldiers, some to sea, 
some to Stopport (Stockport), to get work in 
factories where the * self-actors’ wem't ogait. 
The masters there wouldn’t have them — ^at 
least, some of them. Manchester was full of 
them; but one gentleman in Hulme still 
won’t have them, for be says ho won't turn 
the men out of bread. I 'listed for a soldier 
in the 48th. 1 liked a soldier’s life very well 
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until I got flogged — 100 lashes for selling my 
kit (for a spree), and 150 for striking a cor- 
poral, who called me an English robber. He 
was an Irishman. I was confined five days in 
the hospital after each punishment. It was 
terrible. It was like a bunch of razors cutting 
at your back. Your flesh was dragged off 
the cats. Flogging was then very common in 
the regiment. I was flogged in 1840. To 
. this day I feel a pain in “the chest from the 
triangles. I was discharged from the army 
about two years ago, when the reduction took 
place. I was only flogged the times I’ve told 
you. I hnd no pension and no friends. I was 
dis6*iharged in Dublin. I turned to, and looked 
for worL I couldn't get any, and made my 
way for Manchester. 1 stole myself aboard of 
a steamer, and hid myself till she got out to 
sea, on her way from Dublin to Liverpool. 
When the captain found me there, he gave 
me a kick and some bread, and told me^to 
work, so I worked for my passage twenty-four 
hours. lie put me ashore at Liverpool. I 
slept in the union that night — nothing to eat 
and nothing to cover me — no fire; it was 
winter. 1 walked to Manchester, but could 
get nothing to do there, though I was twelve 
months knocking about. It wants a friend 
and a character to get work. I slept in unions 
in Manchester, and had oatmeal porridge for 
breakfast, work at grinding logwood in the 
mill, from six to twelve, and then turn out. 
That wn^ tho way I lived chiefly j but I got a 
job sometimes in driving cuttle, and 3d. for it, 
— or Ud, for carrying baskets in the vegetable 
markets; and went to Shoedale Union at 
night. I would get a pint of coffee Und half- ' 
a pound of bread, and half-a-pound of .bread 
in the morning, and no work. I took to tra- 
velling up to London, half-hungered on the 
road — that was last winter— -eating turnips 
out of this field, and carrots out of that, and 
sleeping under hedges and haystacks. I slept 
under one haystack, and pulled out the hay to 
cover mo, and the snow lay on it a foot deep 
in tho morning. I slept for all that, but 
wasn’t I froze when I woke ? An old farmer 
came up with his cart and pitchfork to load 
hay. He said: ‘ Poor fellow ! luive you been 
here all night ?’ I answered, ‘ Yds.’ He gave 
me some coffee and bread, and one shilling. 
That was the only good friend I met with on 
the road. I got fourteen days of it for asking 
a gentleman for n penny ; that was in Stafford. 
I got to London after that, sleeping in unions 
sometimes, and begging a bite here and 
there. Sometimes I hod to walk all night. 
I WM once forty*eight hours without a bite, 
until I got hold at last of a Swede turnip, and 
so at last I got to London. Here I’ve tried 
up and down everywhere for work as a labour- 
ing man, or in a foundiy. I tried London 
Docks, and Blackw^, and every place ; but 
no job. At one foundry, the boiler-makers 
made a collection of 4«. for me. I’ve walked 
Ae streets for three nights together. Here, in 


this fine London, 1 was refused a night’s 
lodging in Shoreditch and in Gray's-inu-lane. 
A policeman, the fourtli night, at twelve 
o’clock, procured me a lodging, and gave me 
Zd. I couldn’t drag on any longer. I was 
taken to a doctor’s in tlie city. 1 fell in the 
street from hunger and tiredness. The doctor 
ordered me brandy and water, 25. 6rf., and a 
quartern loaf, and some coffee, sugar, and 
butter. He said, what I ailed was hunger. 
I mado that run out as long as I could, but I 
was then bad off as ever. It’s hard to 
hunger for nights together. I was once in 
‘Steel’ (Coldbath-fields) for begging. I was 
in Tothill-fields for going into a chandler’s 
shop, asking for a quartern loaf and half a 
pound of cheese, and walking out witli it. I 
got a month for that. I have been in Drixton 
fbr taking a loaf out of a baker’s basket, all 
through hunger. Better a prison than to 
starve. I was well treated because I behaved 
well in prison. I have slept in coachr;s when 
I had a chance. One night on a dunghill, 
covering the stable straw about me to keep 
myself wai*m. This place is a relief. I shave 
tho poor people and cut their hair, on a 
Sunday. 1 was handy at that when 1 was a 
soldier. I have shaved in public-houses for 
halfpennies. Some landlords kicks me out. 
Now, in the days, I may pick up a penny or 
two that way, and get here of a night. 1 met 
two Manchester men in Hyde Park on Satur- 
day, f^kating. They asked me what I was. 
I sai^d, * A beggar.’ They gave me 25. Orf., and 
I spent part of it for warm coff’ee and other 
things. They knew' all about Manchester, 
and knew I was a Manchester man hy my 
talk.” 

The statement I then took was that of a 
leintde vagrant— a youqg girl ■with eyes and 
hair of remarkable blackness. Her complex- 
ion was of the deepest brunette, her cheeks 
were full of colour, and her lips very' thick. 
This was accounted for. She told me that 
her father was a mulatto froip, Philadelphia. 
She was short^ end dressed in a tom old cot- 
ton gown, the pattern of which was hardly 
discernible from wear. A4tind of half-shawl, 
patched and mended in several places, and of 
very thin woollen texture, was pinned around 
her neck; her arms, which, with her hands, 
were full and large, were bore. She w’ore very 
old broken boots and ragged stockings. Her 
demeanour was modest. 

“I am now eighteen,” she stated. “My 
father was a coloured man. He come over 
here as a sailor, 1 have heard, but I never 
saw him; for my mother, who was a white 
woman, was not married to him, but met him 
at Oxford ; and she married afterwards a box- 
maker, a .white man, and has two other chil- 
dren. They are living, I believe, but I don’t 
know where they are. I have heard my mo- 
ther say that my fatlieiWhat’s my own 
fatlier — ^had become a missionary, and had 
been sent out to America England as % 
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missionary, by Mr. — I believe that 
was fifteen years 1 don’t know who Mr. 
— was, but be was a gentleman, I’ve 
beard my mother say. She told me, too, that 
my father was a good scholar, and that he 
could speak seven different languages, and 
was a very religious man. He was sent out 
to Boston, but I never heard whether he was 
to stay or not, and 1 don’t know what he was 
to missionary about. He behaved very well 
to my mother, I have heard her say, until she 
took up with tlio other man (the box-maker), 
and then he left her, and gave her up, and 
came to London. It was at Oxford that they 
all three were then ; and when my father got 
avray, or came away to London, my mother 
followed him (she told me so, but she didn't 
like to talk about it), as she Avas then in the 
family way. She didn’t find him; but my 
father heard of her, and left some money 

with Mr. for her, and she got into 

I’oland-sti’eet workhouse through Mr. — 
I ve heard. 'VVJiile there, she received Is. Od. 
a- week, but my father never came to sec her 
or mo. At one time, my father used to live 
by teaching languages. Ho had been in 
Spain, and Franco, and Morocco. I’ve heard, 
at any rate, that ho could speak the Moors* 
language, hut I know nothing more. All tliis 
is what I’ve heard from my mother and my 
grandmother — that’s my mother’s mother. 
JNIy grandfather and grandmother are dead. 
He was a sawyer. I liave a great grandmother 
living in Oxford, now ninety-two, supftorted 
by her parish. 1 lived with my grandnfother 
at Oxford, who took r^e out of pity, as my 
mother never cared about me, when I wasi 
four months old. I remained witli her until 
1 was ten, and then my mother came from 
Be, ailing, where she w^as living, and. took me 
away with her. I li^ed with her and my step- 
father, but they were badly off. lie couldn’t 
got much to do at hU trade as a box-maker, 
and he drank a great deal. I was with them 
about nine months, when 1 ran away. He 
beat me so ; lib never liked me. I couldn’t 
bear it. I went to Pangboumo, but there I 
was stopped by a man ray stepfather. had 
sent — at least I suppose so — and I was forced 
to walk back to Beading — ten miles, i)erhaps. 
jMy father applied to the overseer for support 
for me, and the overseer was rather harsh, 
and my father struck him, and for that he was 
sent to prison for three months. My mother 
and her children then got into tho workhouse, 
but not until after my stepfather had been 
some time iu prison. Before that she had an 
allowance, which was stopped; I don’t k’now 
how much. I was in the .workhouse twenty- 
one days. 1 wasn’t badly treated. My mother 
sweored my parish, and I was removed to St. 
James’s, Poland street, London. I was there 
three weeks, and then I was sent to New 
Brentford — ^it was called the Juvenile Esta- 
blishment— and 1 went to schooL There was 
about boys and girls ; the boys were sent 
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to Norwood when they were fifteen. Some of 
the girls were eighteen, kept there until they 
could get a place. I don't know whether they 
all belonged to St. James’s, or to ditferent 
parishes, or how. 1 stayed there about two 
years. I was very well treated, sufliciont to 
^at ; but we worked hard at scrubbing, clean- 
ing, and making shirts. We made all tho. 
boys’ clothes as well, jackets and trousers, and 
all. 1 was then apprenticed a maid-of-all- 
work, in Duke-sireet, Grosvenor-square, for 
three years. I was there two years and a 
half, when my master failed in business, and 
hod to part udih me. They had no servant but 
me. My mistress was sometimes kind, pretty 
will. I had to work very hard. She sometimes 
beat mo if I stopped long on my errands. iMy 
master beat me once for bringing things wrong 
from a grocer’s. I made a mistake. Once my 
mistress knocked mo down-8taii*8 for being 
long on on errand to Pimlico, and I'm sm'c 1 
c<9uldn’t help it, and my eye was cut. It was 
throe weeks before I could see well. [There 
is a slight mark under the girl's eye still.] 
l*liey beat mo with their fists. After I left my 
master, I tried hard to get a {ilace ; I’m suro 1 
did, but 1 really couldn’t; so to live, I got 
watercresses to soil up and down Oxford- 
street. I stayed at lodging-houses. I tried 
that two or three months, but couldn't live. 
My mother had been ‘through the country,’ 
and I knew other people that had, through 
meeting them at the lodgingdiouscs. I first 
went to Croydon, begging my way. *I slept in 
the workhouse. After that I went to Brighton, 
begging my way, but couldn’t get much, not 
enoughs pay my lodging. I was constantly 
insulted, both in the lodging-houses and in tho 
streets. 1 sung in the streets at Brighton, and 
got enough to pay my lodgings, aud a little 
for food. I was there a week, and then I went 
to tho Mendicity, and they gave me a piece of 
bread (morning aud night) nml a night’s lodg- 
ing. I then went to Lowes and other places, 
begging, knd got into prison at Tunbridge 
Wells- for fourteen days, for begging, t only 
used to say I was a poof girl out of place, could 
they relieve me ? I told no lies. I didn’t pick 
my oakum <gDne day, it was such hardstiili; 
three and alialf pounds of it to do fronnUliioe to 
half-past three : so I was put into solitary for 
three days and three nights, having half apound 
of bread and a pint, of cold wator morning and 
night; nothing else, and no 'bed to sleep on. 
I’m sure I tell you the truth. Some hail irons 
on their hands if they were obstropolous. That's 
about two months ago. I’m sorry to say that 
during thi^ time I couldn't be virtuous. 1 
know very well what it means, for I can read 
and write, but no girl can be so circumstanced 
as 1 was. I seldom got money ior being 
wicked; 1 bated being wicked, but I Avas 
tricked and cheated. I am truly sorry for 
it, but what could a poor girl do ? I begged 
my way from London to Hastings, and got 
here on Saturday last, and having no money, 
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came here. 1 heard of this asylum from a 
girl in Whitechapel, who had been here. I 
met her in a lodging-house, whero 1 called 
to rest in the daytime. They let us rest some- 
times in lodging-houses in the daytime. 1 
never was in any prison but Tunbridge Wells, | 
and in Gravesend lock-up for being out aftlr i 
twelve at night, when I had no money to get a ’ 
lodging. I was there one Saturday night, and 
got out on Sunday morning, but had nothing 
given me to eat— I was in by myself. It's a 
bad place— just straw to sleep on, and very 
cold. 1 tolcl you 1 could read and write. I 
learnt that partly at Oxford, and finished my 
learning at the Juvenile EstabUshment at 
hrentford. There I was taught, reading, writ- 
ing, sums, marking, sowing, and scrubbing. 
Once I could say all the multiplication table, 
but I’ve forgot most of it. I know how to make 
lace, too, because I was taught by a cousin in 
Oxford, another grandchild of my grandmo- 
ther's. I can make it with knitting needies. 
I could make cushion-loce with pins, but I'm 
afraid I've forgot how now. I should like, jf I 
could to get into service again, here or abroad. 
I have hoard of Australia, where 1 have a cou- 
sin. I am sure I could and would conduct 
myself well in service, I have suffered so much 
out of it. I am sure of it, I never stole any- 
thing in my life, and have told aU I have done 
wrong.” 

Statement op a Ketubned Convict. 

I siiATJ. now give the statement of a man 
who was selected at random from amongst a 
number such as himself, congregated in one* 
of the most respectable lodging-houses. He 
proved, on examination, to be a returned con- 
vict, and one who had gone through the 
severest bodily and mental agony. Ho had 
lived in Uie bush, and been tried for his life. 
He was an elderly-looking man, whoso hair 
was just turning grey, and in whose appear- 
ance there was nothing remarkable, except 
that his cheek-bones were unusually high,' 
tuid that his face pre'sented that collected and 
composed expression which is common to 
men exposed to habituol watckfhlness from 
constMlnt danger. Ho gave me Vhe following 
statement. His dress was bod, but differcil in 
nothing from that of a long-distressed me- 
chanic. He said 

“lorn now 43 (he looked much older), and 
had respectable parents, and a respectable 
odneation. I am a native of London. When 

was young I was fond of a roving life, but 
Kcarcd nothing about drink. I liked to see 
* life,' as it was called, and was fond of the 
company of women. Money was no object 
in those days ; it was like picking up dirt in 
the streets. I ran away from home. My 
parents were very kind to me ; indeed, I think 
I was used too well, I was petted so, when 1 
was between 13 and 13. I got acquainted 
with some boys at BarUemy-fair a little before 


that, and saw them spending lots of mon^ 
and throwing at cock-shies, and such-like; 
and one of them said, ‘ Why don’t you come 
out like us ?' So afterwords I ran away and 
joined them. I was not kept shorter of money 
than other boys like mo, but I couldn't settle. 
I couldn't fix my mind to any regular business 
but a waterman's, and my friends wouldn’t 
hear of that. There was nine boys of us 
among the lot that I joined, hut we didn’t all 
work together. All of 'em come to be sent to 
Van Diemen's Land as transports except one, 
and he was sent to Sydney. While wo were 
in London it was a merry life, with change of 
scene, fbr we travelled about. We were suc- 
cessful in nearly all our plans for several 
months. I worked in Fleet Street, and conkl 
make 3/. a-week at handkerchiefs alone, some- 
times falling across a pocket-book. The best 
handkerchiefs then brought 4s. iu Field-lane. 
Our chief enjoyments were at the * Free and 
Easy,' where aU the thieves and young women 
went, and sang and danced. I liad a young 
woman for a partner then ; she went out to 
Von Dioman’s Land. She went on tlic lift in 
London (shopping and stealing from the 
counter). She was clever at it. I curried on 
in this way for about 15 months, when I was 
grabbed for an attempt on a gentleman’s 
pocket by St. Paul’s Catlicdral, on a grand 
charity procession day. 1 hod two months 
in the Old Horse (Bridewell). I never tlioiight 
of ipy parents at this time — wouldn’t. I 
was two years and a half at this same trade. 
Oni weeK was veiy like another,— sj’.ccesses 
and escapes, and froe-and-casies, and games 
of all sorts, made up the life. At the end of 
the two years and a half I got into the way of 
forged Borik-of-England notes. A man I 
'Knew in the course of business, said, ‘ I would 
cut that game of ‘ smalter-hauling,’ (stealing 
handkerchiefs), and do a little soft,’ (pass had 
notes). So I did, and was very successful at* 
first. I had a mate. He afterwards went out 
to Sydney, too, for 14 years. ^ I went stylishly 
dressed as a gentleman, with a watch in my 
pockety to pass my notes. I passed a good 
many in drapers' shops, also at tailoi's' shops. 

I never tried jewellers, they’re reckoned too 
good judges. The notes were all finnies, 
(5Z. notes), and a good imitation. I made 
more money at this game, but lived as before, 
and had my partner still. I was fond of her ; 
she was a nice gfrl, and I never found that 
she wronged me in any way. I thought at 
four months' end of retiring into the countxy 
wi|;h gambling-tables, as the risk was be- 
coming considerable. They hung them for it 
in them days, but that never daunted me 
the least in life. I saw Cashman hung for 
that gunsmith's shop on Snow-hill, and 1 saw 
Fauntleroy hung, and a good many others, 
but it gave me no unea.sme8S and no fear. 
The gallowfl had no terror for people in my 
way of life. I started into oouatiy wi^ 
another man and his wife— his lawftil wife— 
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for 1 had a few words with my own young 
woman, or 1 shouldn’t have left her behind 
me, or, indeed, have started at all. We carried 
gambling on in di£Ebrent parts of the country 
for six months. We mode most at the £. 0. 
tables, — ^not those played with a bidl, they 
weren't in vogue then, but throwing dice for 
prizes marked on a table. The highest prize 
was ten guineas, but the dice were so made 
that no prize could be thrown ; the numbers 
were not regular as in good ^ce, and they 
were loaded as welL If anybody asked to see 

them, we hod good dice ready to s^ow. All 
sorts played with us. London men and all 
were taken in. We made most at the races. 
My mate and his wife told me that at the last 
Newmarket meeting wo attended, 05/. was 
made, but they rowed in tlie same boat. I 
know they got a deal more. The 05/. was 
shared in three equal portions, but I had to 
maintain the horse and coi't out of my own 
share. We used to go out into the roads 
(highw'ny robbery) between races, and if we 
met an * old bloke’ (man) we ‘propped him’ 
(knocked him down), and robbed him. We 
did good stakes that way, and were never 
found out. We lived ns well as any gentle- 
man in the land. Our E. O. table was in a 
tilted cart. I stayed with this man and his 
wife two months. She was good-looking, so 
ns to attract people. I thought they didn’t 
use me altogether right, so at Brninireo I 
gave fiiiother mail in the same way of business 

for his kit — horse, hanicss, tilted-^art, 
and table. I gave him two good 5/. notes 
and thr(je bad ones, for I worked that Iray 
still, not throwing mueb^ of a chance away. 
1 came to Loudon for a hawker's stock, braces 
and such -like, to sell on the road, just to take 
the down off (remove suspicion^. In the 
meantime, the man thatl bought the -horse, 
Ac., of, had been nailed passing a bad note, 
and be stated who he got it from, and I was 
traced. lie was in a tcnible rage to find 
himself done, particularly as ho used to do 
the same to other people hipself. He got 
acquitted for thSt there note after he had me 
‘ pinched ’ ( arrested ) . I got ‘ fuUied ’ (fully com- 
mitted). Iwos tried at the ‘ Start* ( OldBailey), 
and pleaded guilty to the minor offence, (that 
of utterance, not knowing the note to be 
forged), or I should have been hanged for it 

then. It was a favourable sessions when 1 
was tried. Thirty-six were cast for death, 
and only one was * topped’ (hanged), the very 
one that expected to be ‘ turned up ' (acquitted) 
for highway robbery. 1 was sentenced to 
14 years’ transportation. I was ten weeks jn 
the Bellerophon hulk at Sheemesa, and was 
then taken to Hobart Town, Van Dieman’s 
La^d, in the Sir Godfrey Webster. At Ho- 
bart Town sixty of us were picked out to go 
to Launceston. There (at Launceston) we 
lay for four days in an old church, guarded by 
constables; and then the settlers came there 
from all parts, und picked their men out. 1 


got a very bad master. He put me to harvest 
work that 1 hod never even seen done be^re, 
and 1 had the care of pigs as wild os wild 
boars. After that 1 was sent to Launceston 
with two letters from my master to iho super- 
intendent, and the other servants thought I 
had luck to get away from Bed Barks to 
Launceston, which was 16 miles off. 1 then 
worked in a Government potato-field ; in the G o- 
vemment charcoal- works forabout 11 months; 
and then was in the Marino department, going 
by water* from Launceston to George Town, 
t^ng Government officers down in gigs, pro- 
visions in boats, and such-like. There was a 
crew of six (convicts) in the gigs, and four in 
the watering-boats. All the time I considof 1 
was very hardly treated. I hadn’t clothes half 
Uio time, being allowed only two slop-suits in 
a year, and no bed to lie on when we had to 
stay out all night with the boats by the river 
Tamar. With 12 yoors’ service at this my 
timo was up, but I had incurred sevenil 
punishments before it was up. The first was 
25 lashes, because a bog of flour had been 
burst, and I picked up a capfull. The flogging 
is dreadfully severe, a soldier’s is nothing to 
it. I once had 50 lashes, for taking a hat 
in a joke when 1 was tipsy; and a soldier 
bad 300 the same rooming. I was flogged as 
a convict, and ho as a soldier ; and when wo, 
were both at the same hospital afrer tlic 
flogging, and saw each other’s backs, the other 
convicts said to me, * D — it, you’ve got it tliis 
time;’ and the soldier said, when ho saw my 
back, ‘You’ve got it twice as bad I have.’ 
‘No,’ said the doctor, ‘ten times as bad — 
he’s been flogged; but you, in comparison, 
have only*had a child’s whipping.’ The cots 
the convicts were then flogged with wc'’o 
each six feet long, made out of the log. 
line of a ship of 500 tons burden; nine 
over-end knpts were in each tail, and nino 
tails whipped at each end wiUi wax-end. AViili 
this we had holf-minuto lashes; a quick lash- 
ing would have been certain death. One 
convict who 'hod 75 lashes was taken from tho 
triangles to the waten-house in Launceston, 
and was asked if he would^have some tea, — I jo 
was found to be deiul. The mililtu:y surgeon 
kept on saying in this case, ‘ Go on, do your 
duty.’ 1 wa£P mustered there, as was every 
hand belonging to tho Government, and saw 
it, and heard the doctor. When I was first 

victs, as to ‘ How did D — (meaning me) stand 
it— did he sing ? ' The answer was, ‘ Ho was 
a pebble that is, I never once said, * Oh 1’ or 
gave out any expression of the pain I suffered. 
I took my flogging like a stone. If I had 
sung, some of the convicts would have given 
mo some lush with a locust in it (laudanum 
h’oenssing), and when 1 was asleep would have 
given me a crack on the head that would have 
Uid me straight. That first flogging mode me 
ripe. I said to myself, * I can take it like a 
bullock.’ 1 could have taken the flagger’s life 
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at the time, I felt each revenge. Flogging 
fdways gim that feeling; 1 know it does, 
from what Tve heard others say who hod been 
flogged, like myself. In all I hod 878 lashes 
at my different punishments. I used to boast 
of it at last. I would say, * I don’t earo, 1 can 
take it tiU they see my backbone.' After a 
flogging, I’ve rubbed my back against a wall; 
just to show my bravery like, and squeezed 
the congealed blood out of it Once I would 
not let them dress my bock after a flogging, 
and I had additional for that At last I 
bolted to Hobart Town, 120 miles off. There 
T was taken before Mr, H— — , the magistrate, 
himself a convict formerly, I believe from the 
Irish ^hellion ; but ho was a good man to a 
prisoner. He ordered me 80, and sent me 
back to Launceston. At Launceston I was 
*fiillicd' by a bench of magistrates, and had 
100. Seven years before my time was up I 
took to the bush. I could stand it no longer, 
of course not. In the bush 1 met men ^Yith 
whom, if I had been seen associating, I shodld 
have been hanged on any slight charge, such 
as Britton was and his pals.” 

I am not at liberty to continue tliis man's 
statement at present : it would be a breach of 
tlio trust reposed in me. Suiftce it, he was 
in lifter days tried for his life. Altogether it 
was a moat extraordinary statement; and, 
from conOrmations I received, was altogether 
truthful. He declared that he was so sick of 
the life he was now leading, that he would, as 
a probation, work on any kind of land any- 
where for nothing, just to get out of it. He 
pronounced the lodging-houses the grand 
cncoiuragements and concealments of crime, 
though he might be speaking agoinstdiimsclf, 
he said, as he had always hidden safely there 
during the hottest search. A policeman once 
w'alked through the word in search of him, 
and be was in bed. He knew the policeman 
well, and was as well known to the officer, 
but he was not recognised. He attributed his 
escape to the thick, bad atmosphere of tlie 
place giving his features ^ ditferent* look, and 
to his having shaved off his whiskers, and 
pulled his nightcap over his head. The 
officer, too, seemed half-sick, he said. 

It ought also to be added, that this man 
stated that the severity of the Gotemment in 
this penal colony was so extreme, that men 
thought little of giving others a knock on the 
head with an axe, to get hanged out of the 
way. Under the discipline of Captain Mac* 
conochie, however, who introduced better 
order with a kindlier system, there wasn't a 
man but what would have laid down his life 
for him. 

lilVXB OT THE Bov IhHATES OV THE CaSVAL 
YfjJXDS OF TBB LoEHOH WonKBOTJBtS. 

An intelligent-lodking boy, of sixteen yean of 
age, whose dress was a series of ragged coots, 
three in namber^as Jfone was to obviate the 


ideftciency of imother, since one would not 
I button, and another was almost sleeveless — 
gave me the following statemont. He hod 
mng and rather fair hair, aucl spoke quietly. 
He said 

** I'm a native of Wisbeach, in Cambridge- 
sbire, and am sixteen. My father was a slioe- 
maker, and my motlier died when 1 was five 
yeaiw old, and my father married again. I was 
sent to school, and con read and write well. 

^ My fether and step-mother were kind enough 
to me. 1 was apprenticed to a tailor three 
years ago,#»but 1 wasn't long with him; 1 
runned away. I think it was 'throe months I 
was with him when I first runned away. It 
was in August-^ I got as for as Boston in 
Lincolnshire, and was away a fortnight. I 
had 45. Qd. of my own money when I started, 
and that lasted two or thi-ee days. I stopped 
in lodging-houses until my money was gone, 
audthen I slept anywhere — under tlu* hedges, 
or anywhere. I didn’t see so much of life then, 
but I've seen plenty of it since. I liad to beg 
my way back from Boston, hut was very 
aAvkword at first. I liv(’<l on tiimips mainly. 
My reason for running off was becuuso my 
master ill-used mo so ; he bent me, and kept 
mo from my meals, and made me sit up work- 
ing late at nights for a punisliment : but it 
was more to bis good than to punish mo. I 
hated to bo confined to a tailor's shopboard, 
but I would rather do that sort of work now 
then hunger about like this. But you see, sir, 
God pyinishcs you when you don’t think of it. 
When I went back my father was glad to see 
me, dnd he wouldn't have me go baelo again 
tomy master, and my indentures were cancelled. 
'I stayed at home seven months, doing odd 
jobs, in driving sheep, or any country work, 
but I always ivanted to be off to sea. 1 liked 
the thoughts of going to sea far better than 
tailoring. I determined to go to soa if I could. 
When a dog’s determined to have a bone, it’s 

I not easy to hinder him. I didn’t read stories 
about the sea then, not even ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,' -^indeed I haven’t rci^ that still, hut 

I I know very weU there is such a book. My 
father had no books but religious books ; 
theyo wens all of a religions turn, and what 
people might think dull, but they never made 
me dull. I read Wesley’s and Watts’s hymns, 
ond^ religious magazines of different con- 
nexions. I hod a natural inclination for the 
sea, and would like to get to it now. I’ve 
read a good deal about it since — Clark’s 
* lives of Pirates,’ 'Tales of Shipwrecks,’ and 
other things in penny numbers (Clark’s I got 
out,.ofa libraiy though). I was what people 
calkd E deep boy for a book ; and- am still. 
Whenever I had a penny, after I got a 

of victuals, it went for a book, but I havenft 
bought many lately. I did buy one yesterday 
—the 'Family Herald’— one 1 often read when 
I can gal it Then's good reading in it; it 
elevates ]ronr mind— anybody.that has a mind 
for studying. It has go^ tales in it I never 
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read * Jock Shcjjpard,’ — that is, I haven’t read 
the big book that’s written about him ; but 
I’ve ofbBn heard the boys and men talk about 
it at the lodging-houses and other places, 
I^en they haven’t their bellies and money to 
think about they sometimes tedk about books ; 
but for such books as them that’s as * Jack ’ 
— I haven’t a partiality. Pve read ‘ Windsor 
Castle,’ and ‘The Tower,* — they’re by the 
some man. I liked ‘ Windsor Castle,’ and all 
about Heniw VIII. and Heme the hunter. 
It's a book that’s ecmnected with history, and 
that’s a good thing in it. I like adienturous 
tales. I know very little about theatres, as I 
was never in one. 

. “ Well, after that seven months — I was 

kindly treated oil the time — I runned away 
Again to get to sea ; and hearing so much talk 
about tliis big London, I corned to it. I 
couldn't settle down to anything but the sea. 
I often watched the ships at Wisbeach. I 
had no particular motive, but a sort of pleasui'e 
in it. I was aboard some ships, too ; just 
looking about, as lads will. I started without 
a farthing, but 1 couldn't help it. -I felt I 
must come. I forgot oil I suffered before — 
at least, the impression had died off my mind. 
1 came up by the unions when they would 
take me in, "When I started, I didn’t know 
where to sleep any more than the dead; I 
learned it from other tj*avellers on the road. 
It was two wiuters ago, and very cold weather. 
Sometimes I slop! in bams, and I begged my 
way as well as I could. I never stole anything 
then or since, except turnips ; but I've been 
often terjpted. At last I got to London, and 
was by myself. I travelled sometimes with 
others as I came up, but not as mates — not 
us friends. I came to London for one purpose 
just by mj'self. I Vns a w'eek in tiOndon be- 
fore 1 knew where I I didn’t know where^ 

to go. 1 slept on dooi*-steps, or anywhere. I 
used often to stand on Loudon-bridgo, but I 
didn’t know where to go to get to sea, or any- 
thing of that kind. I was sacUy hungered, regu- 
larly starved ; aujjf I saw so many policemen, I 
durstn’t beg — and I dare not now, in London. 
I got crusts, but I can hardly tell how I lived. 
One night I was sleeping under a railway-oroh, 
somewhere about Bisliopsgato-street, and a 
policeman came and asked me what I was up 
to ? I told him I had no fdace to go to, so he 
said 1 must go along with him. In the 
morning he took mo and four or Ave others to 
a house in a big street. I don’t know where ; 
and a man a magistrate, I suppose he was 
— heard what the policeman haif to say, and 
he said there was always a lot of lads there 
about the OKhes, young thieves, that gave him 
a great deal of trouble, and I was one associated 
with them. 1 declare I didn't know any of the 
other beys, nor any boys in London — not a 
soul ; and 1 was under the arch by myself, and 
only that night. I never saw the policeman 
himself before that, ns I know of. I got four- 
teen daysofit, and they took me in on omnibus, 


but I don’t know to what prison. I was com- 
mitted for being a rogue and s»>uictbing else. 
I didn’t veiy well hear what other things I 
was, but ' rogue ’ I know was one. They were 
very strict in prison, and I wasn’t allowed to 
speak. I was put to oakum some days, and 
others on a wheel. That’s tlie' only time 1 
wtfs ever in prison, and I hope it will always 
be the only time. Sometlung may turn up — 

I there’s nobody knows. When I 'yas turned out 

I I hadn’t a ihrihing given to me. And so I w'as 
again in the streets, without knowing a creature, 
and without a farthing in my pocket, uml 
[ nothing to get one with but my toneme. I set 
j off that day for the country. I didn’t try to 

get a ship, because I didn’t know where toj^yo 
to ask, and I had got ragged, and they wouldn’t 
I hear me out if X asked any people about tho 
bridges. I took the Arst road that offered, 
and got to Greenwich. I couldn’t still think 
of going back home. I would if I had hod 
clothes, but they wero rags, and I luid no 
shoes but a pair of old slippers. I was some- 
times Sony I left home, but riien I began to 
get^sed to travelling, and to beg a bit in tho 
villages. I had no regular mate to travel with, 
and no sweetheart. I slept in tho unions 
whenever I could get in — that’s in tho country, 
I didn't never sleep in the London workhouses 
till afterwards. In some country places there 
were as many os forty in tho casual w^rds, men, 
women, and children ; iu some, only two or 
three. There used to bo part boys, like my- 
self, but far more bigger than I was ; tl^oy wero 
generoUy from eighteen to twenty-throe : 
London chaps, chielly, I believe. Tlicy were a 
reguhuly jolly set They used to sing imd 
dance a part of , the nights and mornings in the 
wards, pnd I got to sing and dance v;iLh tbcin. 
Wo were all in a moss ; tlicrc was no better or 
no worse among us. We used hi sing comio 
and sentimental songs, both. I nstid to sing 
* Tom Klliott,’ that’s a sea song, for I han- 
kered about the sea, and ‘ I’m Atloat.’ I 
hardly know any but sea-songs. Many used 
to sing, indecent sougs; they’re, impudent 
blockgu^B. They iised^to sell these songs 
among the others, but I* never sold any of 
them, and I never had any, though I know 
some, from Itearing them often. We' told 
stories Bometiliaes ; romantic tales, some ; others 
blackguard kind of tales, about bad women ; 
and others about thieving and roguery ; not so 
much about what they’d done themselves, os 
about some big thief that was very clever at 
stealing, and could trick anybody. Not stories 
such as Dick Turpin or Jack Sheppard, or 
tilings that’s in history, but inventions. 1 
used to say when I was telling a story — for 
I’ve told one story that I invented till I leoint 
it, — 

[I give this story to show what are the objects 
of adoration with these vagrants.] 

** * Ton see, mates, there was once upon a 
time, and a very good time it was, a young 
man, and he runned away, and got along with 
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derision it’s wrong to do that, and then a 
quarrel rages in the lodging-house. I liked a 
roYing lU'e, at first, being my own master. 1 
was fi>nd of going to plays, and such-like, 
when 1 got money ; but now I’m getting tired 
of it, and wish for somethihg else. I have 
tried for work at cotton factories in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, but never could get any. l^e 
been all over the country. I’m sure I could 
settle now. I couldn’t have done that two years 
ago, the roving spirit was so strong upon me, 
and the company I kept got a strong hold on 
}ne. Two winters back, there was a regular 
gaug of us boys in Loudon. After sleeping 
at a union, wc would fix where to meet at 
night to get into another union to sleep. 
There were thirty of us that way, all boys ; 
besides forty young men, and thirty young 
women. Sometimes we walked the streets all 
I night. Wc didn’t rob, at least I never saw any 
I robbing. AVe had pleasure in chaffing the 
! policemen, and some of us got taken up^ 1 
! always escaped. We got broken up in time, 
— some’s dead, somo’s gone to sea, some into 
the country, some home, and some laggpod. 
Among them were many lads very expert in 
; reading, writing, nnd arithmetic. One young 
man — lio was only twenty-five,— could speak 
several languages : ho had been to sea. He 
was then begging, though a strong young 
man. 1 suppose he liked that life: some 
soon got tired of it. I often have suifered 
from cold and hunger. I never made more 
than 0//c s-clay in money, take tho year round, 
by bogging ; some make more than Qd , : but 
then, I’vo had meat and bread given besides. 
I say nothing when I beg, but that I am a 
poor boy out of work and starving.* 1 never 
stole anything in my life. I’ve often been 
Hsked to do so by my mates. I never would. 
Tlio young w'omen steal the most. 1 know, 
least, I did know, two that kept young men, 
their partnere, going about the country with 
them, chiofiy by their stealing. Some do so 
by their prostitution. Those tliat, go as part- 
1101*3 are all prostituteai There is a great, 
deal of sickness aiiifiug tho young men and 
women, but I never was ill these last sqven 
years. Fevers, colds, and venereal diseases, 
are very common.” , * 

The last statement 1 took was %iat of a boy 
of tliirteeu. 1 can hardly say that he was 
clothed at nil. He had no shirt, and no waist- 
coat; all hls^^eck and a great part of his 
chest being fragged cloth jacket hung 

about him, ana|^^d, so as to keep it 
I together, with b1||pf tape. What he had 
wrapped round fosjl^UBers did not cover one 
of his legs, while one of his tliighs was bare. 
Ho wore two old shoes; one tied to his foot I 
with an. old rlbbom the other a woman’s old 
boot Ho had anWd cloth cap. His features 
were distovted^^omowdiat, through being swol- 
len with the cc^. ** 1 was bom,'* he said, ** at a 
place called Hadley, in Kent My father died 
when I was thr'^e days old, I*ve heard my mo- 


^thersay. He was married to her, 1 believe, 

I hut 1 don't know what he was. She had only 
me. My mother went about begging, some- 
times taking mb with her ; at other times she 
left me at the lodging-house in Hadley. She 
went in the country, round about Tunbridge 
and there, begging. Sometimes she had a 
day's work. We ht^ plenty to cat then, but I 
haven’t had much lately. My mother died at 
Hadley a year ^o. I didn't know how she 
was buried. She was ill a long time, and I 
was out begging ; for she sent mo out to beg 
for myself a good while before that, and when 
I got back to the lodging-house they told me 
she was dead. 1 had sixpence in my pocket, 
but I couldn’t help crying to tliink I’d lost my , 
mother. 1 cry about it stilL I didn’t wait to 
see her buried, but I started on my own ac- 
count. I met two navvies in llromloy, and 
they paid my first night’s lodging ; and there 
irvas a man passing, going to London with po- 
tatoes, and the navvies gave the man a pot of 
beer to take mo up to London in tho van, and 
they went that way with me. I came to Lon- 
don to beg, thinking I could get more there 
than anywhere else, hearing that London was 
such a good place. I bogged ; hut sometimes 
w ouldn’t get a farthing in a day ; often walking 
about the streets all night. I have boon beg- 
ging about all the time till now. I am very 
weak — starving to death. I never stole any- 
thing: I always kept my hands to myself. A 
boy wanted me to go with him to pick a gen- 
tleman's pocks*. We was mates for two days, 
andpjbhen he Asked me to go picking pockets ; 
but'I wouldn’t. I know it’s*’wroj1^, though I 
can neither read nor write. Tlic boy asked 
me to do it to get into prison, as that would 
be better thj^n the streets. He picked pockets 
got into prison. Ho -was starving about the 
streets like mo. I never slept in a bed since 
I’vo been in London : I am sure I haven’t : I 
generally slept under tho diy arches in West- 
street, where they’re building homses — I mean 
the niches for the collars. 1 begged chiefly 
from the Jews about Petdccta-t-lane, for they 
all give away bread that their children leave — 
pieces of crust, and snoh-like. I would do 
anything to be out of this misery.” 

iNCREaSE AND DECREASE OF NUMRER OF AP- 
PLICANTS TO Casual Wards of London 
Workhouses. 

The vagrant apidying for shelter is admitted 
at all times of the day and night. He applies 
at the gate, he has his name entered in the va- 
grant book, and lio is then supped with six 
ounces of bread and one ounce or obeese. As 
the admission generally takes place in the even- 
ing, no work is required of. them until the fol- 
lowing morning. At one time every vagrant 
was searched and bathed, but in the cold sea- 
soif 6f the year the bidhing is discontinued; 
neither are they searched unless there are 
grounds for suspecting that they have property 
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secreted upon them. The males are conducted between the Commissioners of Poli.v' nud the 
to the ward allotted to them, and the females Commissioners of the Poor-law, in which tho 
to their ward. These wards consist each of a latter declare that “ if a person 8tnt».* that he 
lai-ge chamber, in which ore arranged two large has no food, and that he is destitute, or oUu r- 
guard-beds, or inclined boards, similar to those wise express or signify that he is in danger of 
used in soldiers’ guard-rooms ; between these perishing unless relief he given to him, ihon 
there is a x}assagc from one end of tho cham- any officer charged with the administration of 
her to tho other. The boards are strewn with r^ef is hound, unless he have presented to 
straw, so that, on entering tho place in the day- him some reasonable evidence to rehut such 
lime, it has the appearance of a well-kept statement, to give relief to such destitute per- 
sLahle. All pemons are supplied with two, and son in the mode proscribed by law.” The Poor • 
in the cold season with three, rugs to cover lawCommissioncrsfiirther declare in the same 
them. These mgs are daily placed^in a fumi- document, that they will feel it their duty to 
gating oven, so as to decompose all infectious make the officers responsible in their sitiia- 
matter. Formerly beds were supplied in place tions for any serious neglect to give prompt 
,of the straw, but the habitual vagrants used to and adequate relief in any case of real destku- 
amiise themselves with cutting up the mat- tion and cmergeiicj'. The consequence of this 
tresses, and strewing the flock all over the declai'ation was, that Poor-law officers ap- 
j place ; the blankets and rugs they lore into peared to feel themselves bound to admit all 
1 shreds, and wound tliom round thoir legs, un- vagrants upon their mere statement of destitii- 
der their trousers. The windows of the casual tion, whereas before that time parties were 
ward are i)rotectod on the inside with a strong admlited into tho casual wards cither by tide- 
guard, similar to those seen in the neighbour- ets from the ratepayers, or else according ti> 
hood rf racket-grounds. No lights are allowed the discretion of tho master. Whether or not, 
in the casual w'ard, so that they are expected thetnasters imagined that they were.compellcd 
to )'(jtire to rest immediately on their entrance, to admit every applicant from that period my 
and this they invariably ore glad to do. In the informant cannot soy, hut it is certain that 
morning they ai*o let out at eight in the winter, after the date of that letter vagrancy began to 
I and seven in the summer. And then another six increase throughout the countiy ; at first gi*a- 
j ounces of bread and one ounce of cheese is dually, but after a few years Avith a most enor- 
I given lo them, and they arc discharged. In mous rapidity; so that in 1818, it appeared 
j return for this, three hours’ labour at the hand from tho Poor-law Report on A'‘ogrnncy (pre- 
I corn-mill Avas fonnerly exacted ; but now tlie sented to both Houses of Parliament in that 
I numbers are so feAv, and the out-door paupers year) that tho number of vagrants’ bad in- 
I so numerous, and so diil'erent ft'om the class creased to upAvards of 10,000. The rate of 
of vagrafits, that the latter are allowed to' go increase for the three years previous to that 
on tlieir»road immediately the doors of tlie period is exhibited in the following table : — 
casual Avard are opened. The labour formerly 

exacted was not in.any way remunwative. In i._s„niniaiy of the Number of Vagrants in 
the three hours that (hey were at work, it is, Unions and Places under Ucal Acts, in 
supposed tliat the valtm of each man's labour England and Wales, at diiferont periods, 

could not he expivsscd in any com of tho reiUm. „8 appears from the notnms which fol- 

'J’he work was ‘demanded as a test of deslitu- , 

lion and industry, and not as a matter of com- 
pensation. If the vagrants were very young, A^’erage number relieved in one night J 
they AA'ero put to®akAim-picking instead of the t in 003 Unions, in the Aveekj 1,791 

liaud-mill. The Avomon were veiy rarely em- ending 20th December,,! 840 ; 

ployed at any time, because there was no suit- Avevage number relieved in one night 

able place in the union for them lo pfek in 000 Unions, &o., in the Week 2,224 

oakum, and the master was imvdlling to allow ending I9ln December, 1840. . . . 

them, on account of their bad and immoral Average num per relieved in one night 
characters, as well as tlieir fllthy habits, to in 590 Unions, &c., in the week 4,508 

communicate Avith tho other inmates. The ending 18th December, 1847. ... .. 

female vagrants generally consist of prostitutes Total number relieved, whether in or J 
of the lowest and most miserable kind. They outoftbeAvorkhousein 020 Unions, | 10,080 

are mostly young girls, who have sunk into a &c., on the 20th March, 1848 ; 

state of dirt, disease, and almost nudity. There 

are few of them above twenty years of age, afld Matters ha^ reached this crisis, when the 
they appear to have commenced their career late Mr. C. Buller, President of tho Poor-law 
of Adce frequently as early as ten or twelve Board, issued, in August 1848, a minute, in 
years old. They mostly are found in the com- which — after stating that the Board had re- 
pany of mere boys. oqived representations from every part of E ng- 

Tho above descriptions apply rather to thb land and Woles respecting the continual and 
state of the vagrants some two or three years rapid increase of vagrancy — he gives tlie fol- 
back, than to things os they exist at present, lowing instructions to the officers employed in 
In the year 1837, a correspondence took place the adminiatrarion of the Poor-law 
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**\Vith respect to the applicants that will tered under the one system, and how it has 
thus come before him, the relieving officer will declined under the other 
have to exercise his judgment as to the truth The number of vagrants admitted into the 
of their assertions of destitution, and to oscer- casual ward of Wandsworth and Glapham was, 
tain by searching them whetlier they possess 

any means of supplying their own necessities. In 184.0 . . . 6,759 

He will not be likely to err in judging from their 1847 . . . 11,322 

appearance whether they ore suffering iVomi 1848 . . . 14,075 

want of food. He will take care that women 1840 . . . 3,000 

and children, the old and infirm, and those 

who, without absolutely serious disease, pre- In the quarter ending June 1848, previously 
sent an enfeebled or sickly appearance, are to the issuing of the minute, the number a(l< 
supplied with neccssaiy food and shelter. As mitted wa!!f7325, whereas, in tlie quarter end- 
a general rule, he would be right in refusing ing December, after the minute had been 
relief to able-bodied and healthy men ; though issued, the number fell to 103«5. 
in inclement weather he might afford them The cost of relief for casuals at the same « 
shelter, if really destitute of tho means of union in the year 1848 was 94L 28. 9 id.; in 
procuring it for themselves. His duties 1840 it was 24/. lOs. l^d. 
would necessarily make him acquainted with The decrease throughout all London has 
the persons of the habitual vagrants and been equally striking. From the returns of 
to these it would be his duty to refuse the Foor-law Commissioners, as subjoined, I 
relief, except in case of evident and urgent find that the total number of vagrants relieved 
necessity. in tlie metropolitan unions in 1847-48 was 

“ It was found necessary by the late Poor- no less than 810,058, whereas, in tho year 
law Gonimiissionera at one time to remind the 1848-49, it had decreased to the extent of 
various unions and their officers of the respon- 166,000 and odd, tlie number relieved for that 
sibility which wohld be incun*cd by refusing ycor being only 143,064. 
relief where it was required. The present state During the great prevalence of vagrancy, 
of things renders it necessary that this Board the cost of the sick was far greater than tho 
should now impress on them the grievous expense of relief. In the quoi t or ending 
mischiefs that must arise, and the responsibi- June 1848, no less than 322 casuals wei’e 
litiea that may he incurred, by a too ready dis- under medical treatment, either in tho work- 
tribution of relief to tramps and vagrants not house of the Wandsworth and Glapham union 
entitled to it, ^ Boards of guardians and their or at the London Fever Hospital. Tho whole 
■ officers _may, in their attempts to restore a cosl,of curing the casual sick in 1848 was neor 
more wiso and just system, bo subjected to upoh 300/., whereas, during 1840 it is corn- 
some obloquy from prejudices that confouucl^ puted not to have exceeded 30/. 
poverty with profligacy. They will* however, Another curious fact, illustrative of the 

bo supported by the consciousness of dis- effect of an plteration in the administration of 
chaining their duty to those whose funds they ^tlie law respecting vagroncj% is to be found in 
have to administer, as well as to the deserving the proportion of vagronts committed for acts 
poor, and of resisting the extension of a most of insubordination in the workhouses. In the 
pernicious and formidable abuse. They may year 1846, when those who broke the law were 
confidently reckon on the support of public committed to Biixton, where the diet was 
opinion, which the present state of things has better than that allowed at tho workhouse — 
aroused and enlightened ; and those who are, the cocoa and soup given at the treadmill bc- 
responsible to tho Poor-law Board may feel ing especial objects of attraction, and indeed 
assured that, while no instance of. neglect or the allowance of food being considerably 
hardship to the poor will be tolerated, they higher 'there — ^tho vagrants genomUy broke 
may look to the Board for a ca&did construe- tlie windows, or tore their clothes, or burnt 
don of their acts andmodves, ana for a hearty their beds, or refused to work, in order to be 
and steadfast support of those who shall exert committed to the treadmill ; and this got to 
themselves to guwd from the grasp of impos- such a height in that year, that no less than 
ture that fund which should he sacred to the 467 persons were charged and convicted with 
necessides of the poor.*' ^ ^ ilisorderly conduct in the workhouse. In the 

, Thus authorised and instructed to exercise year following, however, an alteration was 
their own discretion, rather than trust to the made in the diet of prisoners sentenced to not 
mere statements of the vagrants themselves, more than fourteen days, and 1he» prison of 
the officers immediately proceeded to act upon Kingston, of which they had a greater terror, 
tho suggestions given in the minute above was substituted for that of Biixton, and then 
quoted, and the consequence was, that the the number of committals decreased from 407 
number of vagrants diminished more rapidly to 57 ; while in 1848, when the number of 
even than they had increased throughout th*e vagrants was more than double what it had 
country. In the case of one union alone — been in 1846, tho committals again fell to 37 ; 
the Wandsworth and Glapham — the following and in 1849, out of 3900 admissions, these 
returns will show both how vagrancy was fos- were only 10 committed for insubordination. 
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VAGRANTS, OR TRAMPS, ADMITTED INTO THE WORKHOCSES OF THE 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS DURING THE YEARS 1847-8 AND 1848-9. 


WOllEHOUSES. 

Popnla- 

Uo&. 

Flnt Quarter, 
encluig 
Christmas. 

Second Quar- 
ter, ending 
Lady-day. 

Thlrtl Quarter, 
ending 
Midsummer. 

Fourth Quar. 
ter, ending 
Mlohaclinas. 

TOTAL. 



184^ 

1848 

1848 

1849 

1848 

r849 

1848 

1849 

184C 

1849 

Kensington 

26,830 

3,502 

2.667 

1359 

1.233 

6,580 

7 

4,125 

10 

14,866 

3.917 . 

Clielsca 

40,177 

2,480 

4,507 

1,^85 

4,146 

2,604 

6.180 

2,849 

1.357 

9.918 

15,199 

9,017 

Fulham 

L. 22.773 

2,014 

162 

805 

167 

1.352 

462 

1,13: 

246 

6,308 

St. George, Ilanover-square ... 

• 66,453 

60 


10 




liafii 

60 

... 

St. Margaret’s, Westnninster.., 

66,481 

1,614 

2,675 

2,973 

1,809 

2,100 

1,816 

2,33^ 

8,926 

7,410 

St. Martin-!n-tlie-Fields 

26.195 

3,875 

847 

3,637 

428 

2,718 

636 

M 

10,230 

1,823 

St. James, Westminster 

37,398 

96 

139 

127 

8G 

104 

86 

79 

61 

416 

371 

Marylebono 

138.164 

s ••• 



... 



... 


... 

6!a78 

Paddington 

2.5,173 

48 

1.450 

666 

1,465 

1,438 

1,525 

1,176 

948 

3.228 

Hampstead 

10,093 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

St. Pancras 

128,479 

8.762 

7.427 

2,982 

4,439 

6,097 

3,911 

7.422 

4.082 

20,263 

19,8.59 

Islington 

6.5,660 

944 

944 

823 

374 

2.439 

2,518 

308 

1,148 

726 

6,079 

4.661 

Hackney 

42.274 

89 

210 

76 

123 

280 

246 

192 

690 

• 833 

St. Giles 

64.292 

106 

174 

106 

132 

100 

86 

244 

189 

6,56 

581 

Strand 

43,894 

663 

62 

1,063 

3,346 

6 

3,010 


63 


4,829 

68 

Holborn 

53.045 

4,309 

1,808 

2,234 

4,302 

2,708 

3,072 

i.ioT 

15,029 

7,947 

Clerkenwell 

66,7.56 

115 

43 

42 

5 

115 

20 

25 

14 

297 

88 

St. Luke’s 

49,829 

691 

675 

841 

1,086 

1.2.58 

1,261 

1,293 

497 

4,083 

3.409 

East London 

39,6.55 

1,720 

902 

1,116 

1,390 

l,HG3 

3.966 

1,976 

1,176 

685 

.5,875 

4,012 

West London 

33,629 

3,015 

2,481 

2,873 

2,279 

2,914 

3,264 

2.103 

14.018 

9.777 

London City 

65,967 

8,703 

6,709 

8.l8f 

721 

1,476 

1,274 

11,090 

384 

9,732 

250 

30.706 

0,826 

Shoreditch 

83,432 

959 

1,586 

1,121 

1,964 

1.399 

1,108 

4,200 

.5,921 

Bethnul-grcen 

74,087 

291 

441 

315 

227 

454 

538 

501 

415 

1,501 

1,620 

Whitc-chapcl 

71,758 

4,6.54 

1.074 

4,4*^ 

612 

4,652 

1,123 

3,744 

496 

17.404 

23.290 

3,304 

St. Gcoi'go-in-thc-Kast 

41.351 

5.228 

31 

4.-572 

... 

7,977 

5,713 

... 

31 

stepney 

90,6.57 1 

4,229 

4,801 

4.318 

3,428 

6.564 

3i9fl4 

6,243 

1,6.50 

21.3-54 

12.809 

Poplar 

31.g91 

2,838 

835 

3.463 

474 

5,019 

278 

2,616 

• 150 

13,830 

1,737 

St. Saviour, Southwark 

32,980 

30 

7 

7 

8 



... 

... 

37 

16 

St. Olavo 

18,427 

34.947 



... 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

liermondsey ■: 



... 


... 


... 


... 


St. George, Southwark 

46,622 

*272 

2i673 

1,176 

2,‘3IG 

1,841 

1,240 

li810 

I,4H4 

*919 

4,172 


Newington 

6.1,606 

2,196 

3,796 

4,022 

6,025 

132 

4,217 

206 

16,460 

6,97-5 

Lambeth 

115,883 

10,221 

483 

7,530 

674 

4,917 

B73 

3,358 

486 

26,026 

2,516 

Wandsworth 

30.853 

2,444 

784 

3,374 

1,257 

6,730 

1,344 

1,8.58 

463 

13,406 

3,848 

Camberwell 

39,867 

907 

768 

706 

463 

1,626 

793 

1,122 

80 

4.360 

2,104 

Rotherhithe 

13,916 

376 

» 445 

IGI 

439 

309 

917 

363 

826 

l,S88 

2,627 

Greenwich 

80,811 

2,977 

. 283 

2,436 

384 

4.761 

481 

4,908 

256 

15,082 

1,404 

Lewisham 

23,013 

13 

. 2 

4 

... 

18 

7 

43 

3 

78 


Total 


76.230 

51,700 

7AI80 

35,25) 

99,846 

38,326 

77,198 

20.748 

310,068 

1 


Of the character of the vagrants frequenting 
the uiiiuns in the conjure of the metropolis, ana 
the system ]iursued there, one description nvill 
serve as a typo of the whole. 

At the Holborn workhouse (St. Andrew’s) 
there are two casual wards, established just 
after the passiqyg of the roor.-law Amendment 
Act in 1834. The men’s word will contain 40,’ 
and the women's JiO. The wards are under- 
ground, but dry, clean, and comfortabk, WJien 
lliere was a “ severe pressure from without,” 
as a porter described it to me, as many as 100 
men and women have been received on one 
night, but some were disposed in other parts 
of the workhouse away from the casual 
wards. 

“ Two years and a half ago, ‘ a glut of 
Irish’" (I give the words of my informant) 
“ came over and besieged the doors inces- j 
santly ; and when above a hundred were ad- ] 
mittod, as many were remaining outside, and | 
when locked out they lay in the streets ; 
stretched along by the almshouse close to the 
workhouse in Gray’s-inn-lane." I«again give 
the statement (which afterwards was verified) 
verbatim “ They lay in camps,” he said, “in 


their old cloaks, some having brought blaulccts 
and rugs witli them for the purpose of slcejung 
out ; pots, and kettles, and vessels for cook- 
ing when they camp*, for in many pails of 
Ireland they do nothing — Tvo heard from 
people that have been there — but wander 
about; an’d these vjsitors to the workhouse 
behaved just like gipsies, combing their hair 
anj^ dressing themselves. The girls' heads, 
some of them, looked os if they were full of 
caraway seeds — vermin, sir — shocking! I had 
to sit up dH night; and the young women 
from Ireland — fine-looking young women; 
some of them flner-ldoking women than the 
: English, well made and well formed, but un- 
I cultivated — seemed happy enough in the 
casual wards, singing songs all night long, 
but not too loud. Some would sit up all night 
washing their clothes, coming to me for water. 
They had a cup of too, if they were poorly. 
They made themselves at home, the children 
did, as soon os they got inside; they ran 
about like kittens used to a place. The young 
women were often full of joke ; but 1 never 
heard on indecent word ftdm any of them, nor 
an oath, ond I have no doubt, not in the least* 
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that they were chaste and modesk. Fiqe 
young 'v^omeuy toOj sir. I have sai(i, ‘Pity 
young women like you should be cnrrjdng on 
this way^ (for I felt for them), and they would 
say, ‘^Hiat can wo do? It’s better than 
sta^ng in Ireland, this workhouse is.* I used 
to ask them how they got over, and they often 
told mo their passages were paid, chiefly t^ 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Newport, in Mon- 
mouthshire. They told me that was done to 
get rid of them. They told me that they 
didn’t know by whom ; but some said, they 
boliovod the landlord paid the captain. 
Some declared they knew it, and that it was 
done just to get rid of them. Others told me 
the captain would bring them over for any 
trifle they had; for he would say, ‘I shall 
have to t^e you back again, and I can charge 
my price then.’ The men were uncultivated 
fellows compared to the younger women. We 
have had old men with children who could 
speak English, and the old man and his wife 
could not apeak a word of it. When asl^ed 
the age of their children (the children were 
the interpreters), they would open the young 
creatures’ njouths and count their teeth, jifst 
as horse-dealers do, and then they would tell 
the children in Iriteh what to answer, and the 
children would answer in English. The old 
people could never tell their own age. The 
man would givo his nnino, but bis wife would 
give her maiden name. I would say to on 
elderly man, ‘ Givo me your name.’ ‘ Dennis 
Murpiiy, your honour.’ Tlien to his wife, 
‘ And younnarac ?’ * The widdy Mooney, your 
honour.’ ‘ But you’re married?’ ‘Sure, thou, 

yes, by Father .’ This is the case with them 

still. Last night we took in a family, and I 
asked the mother — there was only a womon^ 
and three children — her name. ♦ The v/iddy 
Callaghan, indeed, then, sir.’ ‘But your 
Christian name ? ’* The widdy,’ (\vidow,) was 
the only answer. It’s shoeing, sir, what 
ignorance . is, and what their sufferings is. 
My heart used to ache for the poor creatures, 
and yet they seemed happy. Habib’s a great 
thing — second nature, e^en when people’s 
shook. The Irishmen behaved well among 
themselves; but the English cadgers' woi’e 
jealous of the Irish, and chatfe^d them, as 
spoiling their trade— that’s what ^he cadging 
follows did. The Irish were quiet, poor 
things, but they were provoked to quarrel, 
and many a time I've had to turn the English 
rips out. The Irish were always very thankful 
for what they had, if it was only a morsel; the 
English cadger is never satisfied. I don’t 
mean the decent beat-out man, but tbe regular 
cadger, that won’t work, and isn’t a good beg- 
gar, and won’t Starve, so they steal. Once, 
now and then, there was some suspicion about 
the Irish admitted, that they had money, but 
that was never but in those that had families. 
It was takq^rom them, and given back in the 
morning, Iney wouldn’t have been admitted 
ogain if they h^ any amount It was a kind- 


ness to take their money, or the English rascals 
would have robbed them. I’m an E nglishman , 
but I speak the truth of my own countrymen, 
as I do of the Irish. The English we had in i 
the casual wards were generally a bad cadging | 
set, as saucy as could be, particularly men j 
that I knew, from their accent, come from ' 
Nottinghamshire. I'd tell one directly. I’ve ' 
heard them, of a night, brag of their dodges — 
how they’d done through the day — and the 1 
best places to get money. They would talk 
of gentlemen in London. I’ve often heard * 
them say, 7——, in Piccadilly, was good ; hut 
they seldoni mentioned names, only described 
the houses, especially club-houses in St. 
James’s-street. They would toll just where it 
was in the street, and how many winefows ” | 
there was in it, and the best time to go, and 1 
‘ you’re sure of grub,’ they’d say. Then they’d 
tell of gentlemen’s seats in the coiintiy — suro 
cards. They seldom give names, and, I be- 
lieve, don’t know them, but described the j 
houses and the gentlemen. Somn were good 
for bread and money, some for bread and ale. 

As to the decent people, wo had hut few, and 
T used to be sorry for them when they had to 
mix with the cadgers ; but when the cadgers 
saw a stronger, they used their hlang. 1 was 
up to it. I’vo heard it many a niglit when f. 
sat up, and they thought 1 ^ as asleo]). 1 
wasn’t to bo had like the likes o’ them. The 
poor mechanic would sit like a lost man — 
scared, sir. There might be one deserving 
character to thirty cadgers. We have had 
gipsi^ in the casual wards ; but they're not 
admitted a second time, they steal bo. We 
haven’t one Scotch person in a month, or a 
^Welshman, or perhaps two Welshmen, in n 
month, among the casuals. They como from 
III! counties rii England. I’vo been told by 
irmates of ‘the casual,’ that they had got 
2s. G(i. from the relieving officers, particularly 
in Essex and Suffolk ~ different unions — to 
start them to London when the ‘ straw-yards ’ 
(the asylums for the houseless) were opened ; 
but there’s a many very decent people. How 
they suffer before’they cometoVhat! j ou can’t 
fancy how much; and so there should be 
straw-yarcls in a Christian land — we’ll call it a 
Christian land, sir. There’s far more good 
people in the straw-yards than the casuals ; 
the dodgers is less fi’equent there, considering 
the numbers. It’s shocking to think a decent 
mechanic's houseless. When he’s beat out, 
he’s like a bird out of a cage ; he doesn’t 
know where to go, or how to get a bit — ^but 
don’t the cadgers !” The expense of relieving 
the people in the casual ward was twopence 
per head, and the numbers admitted for the 
last twelve mouths averaged only twelve 
nightly.” 

I will now give the statements of some of 
the inmates of the casual wards' themselves. 

1 chose only those at first who were habitual 
vagrants. 
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Estimate of Numbees and Cost of 
Yaoeants. 

Let me first endeavour to arrive at seme 
estimate as to the number and cost of the 
vagrant population. 

There wcrr, according to the returns of the 
Poor-law Commissioners, 13,547 vagrants re- 
lieved in and out of the workhouses of 
England and Wales, on the 1st of July, 1848. 
In addition to these, the Occupation Abstract 
informs us that, on the night of»tho 0th of 
June, 1811, when the last census was taken, 
^0,318 individuals were living in bams and , 
• tents. Put in order to anise at a coiTect 
estimate of the total number of vagrants 
throughout the country, wo must add to the 
abo^e numbers the inmates of tho trampers’ 
houses. Now, accordiug to the Report of tho 
(Constabulary Commissioners, there were in 
1830 a nightly average of very nearly 5000 
vagrants infesting some 700 moiidicuils’ lodg- 
ing-liouses in London and six other of the 
juincinal towns of England and Wales. (See 
“LoniU'U Labour,'* Vol. I. p. 408.) Fiuther, 
it will be seen by the calculations given at 
tho same, that there are in the 3823 postal 
towns throughout the country (averaging two 
trampers’ houses to each town, and ten tramp- 
ers nightly to each house), and 70,400 other 
vagrants distributed throughout England and 
Wales. 

Hence tho calculation as to the total Aom- 1 
ner of vagrants would stand thus ^ 

• « 

Tn the workhouses .• . . 13,547 

In barns and tents (according to 
census) . ,• • • • 20,348 

In tlic mendicants’ houses of Lon- \ ^ 

don, and six other principal ( ‘ 
towns of England* and Wales, j 4,813 
according to Constabulary Com-/ 
missioners’ Report . 

Ditto in 3820 other postal, towns, 
averaging eqph two mendicants' 
houses, and ten lodgers to each 
• house 


115,108 

Deduct five per cent for characters i « ,««« 
really destitute and deserving . } 


Total nuinber of habitual va- 1 
grants in England and Wales / 

The cost of relieving these vagr«mts may he 
computed as follows:-— On the night of the 
1st of Jufy, 1848, there were 13,547 vagrants 
relieved throughout England and Wales ; but 
i I nm informed by the best authorities on the 
subject, that one-third of this number only can 
bo fairly estimated as receiving relief every 
night throughout the year at the ^*fferent 
anions. Now, the third of 13,547 is 4515, 


I 70,400 


and this, multiplied by 365, gives 1,647,976 
as the total number of cases of vagrancy re- 
lieved throughout England and Wales during 
the year 1848. The cost of each of these is 
estimated at twopence per head per night for 
food, and tliis piakes the sum expended in 
their relief amount to 13,733/. 7s. 8c<. 

^ In addition to this, we must estimate tho 
sum given in charity to the mendicants, or 
carried off surreptitiously by tho potty thieves 
frequenting the tramping-houses. The sums 
thus abstracted from the public may he said 
to amount at tho lowest to Od, per day for 
each of the trampers not applying for relief at 
the workhouses. In the Constabulary Ro- 
port, p. 11, the oarnings of the potty thieves 
arc estimated at 10.«. per week, and tho^fa of 
the beggars at Ss. (id, per day (p. 24). Hence 
wo have the following account of the total cost 
of the vagrants of England and Wales : — 

Sum given in relief to tho ) 

Vagrants at the work. | ^13,733 7 8 
houses . . . . ) 

Sqm abstracted by them,) 
cither by begging or pU- 1 188,888 H 8 

fering on the read . 


XI 52,021 19 t 

As five per cent must be) 
tekenoCfthisfor thetruly 5 7,031 1 8 

deseiTing . . . ) 


Tho total cost will be . Xl44/^90 17 8 

By this it appears that the total number of 
professional vagrants dispersed throughout 
England and Wales amounts to 47,069. These 
live ut the expense of the industrious 
classes, and cost the country no less than 
144,090/. 178. 8d. per annum. And if tho 
13,()00 and odd vagrants relieved in the work- 
houses constitute merely the twentieth dis- 
persed throughout the country, we have in 
round numbers nearly 3,000,000/. for tho cost 
of tho whole. • 

There are, then, no less tlion 100,000 indi- 
viduals of the lowest, the filthiest, and most 
demoralised^ classes, continually wandering 
through the country ; in other words, there is 
a streaiii of vice and disease — a lido of ini- 
quity and fever, continually flowing from 
to>vn to town, from one end of the land to 
the other. 

“ One of the worst concomitants of vagrant 
mendicancy,” says the Poor-law Report, “ia 
the fever of a dangerous typhoid character, 
which has universally marked the path of the 
mendicants.' There is scarcely a workhouse 
in which this pestilence does not prevail in a 
greater or less degree, and numerous union 
officers have fallen victim ^ to it." Those who 
are acquainted with the exceeding filth of the 
persons frequenting the casual words, wiU not 
wonder at the fever which follows in the wake 
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of the vagrantB. *‘Many have the itch, i; 
have seen,” says Mr, Boase, “a party of 
twenty almost all scratching themselves at 
once, before settling into tlieir rest in the 
straw. lico exist in great numbers upon 
them.’* 

That vagrnnoy is the nursery of crime, and 
that the habitual tramps arf', first the beggars, 
then the thieves, and, finally, tlie ramdets of 
the country, the evidence of all parties goes to 
prove. There is, however, a curious corrobo- 
ration of the fact to be found, by referring to 
the period of life at which both crime and 
vagrancy seem to be in their youth. The ages 
of the vagrants frequenting the asylums for 
tlui houseless poor, are chiefly between fifteen 
and 'twenty-five years old ; and tho tables of 
the ngos of the criminals, given in the 
Govonimcnt Returns, show that the majority 

of persons convicted of crime are equally i _ , „ « , 

y,^„ng. Deduct 5 per cent for the tost \ 

Tho total number of vagrants in the me- relief of the truly | 2,504 4 5 

tropolis may be calculated as follows : — There deserving . . . . ; 

were 310,058 vagrants relieved at tho metro- ^ Voa TTTT 

politan unions during tho year 1848. (I take The total wiU then bo . £47,580 4 llj 
I he mcti’opoJiton returns of 1848, because thefee _ ‘ , 

for England and "Wales published as yet only It appears, then, that there are 3829 ha- 
< \tend to that year.) As the vagrants never hitual vaj^ants m the metropolis, and the 
l emain two days in the same place, we must annually amounts to 

divide this number by 365, in order to ascer- 47jo80/, 4s. Ilia. ^ , 

tain the number of vagrants vcsideiit at one number of metropolitan beggars is 

and the same time in London. This gives us considerably increased on tlie eve of any 
m for the average number roHevod each night threatened disturbances, or any large open-air 
ill tho whole of the metropolitan unions. To meeting m London. For several days previous 
tins wc must add tho 2431 tramps residing in t^® tihe Chartist display in 1848, there was an 
tho 221 metropolitan mendicants’ lodging- 1?^ tramps over and abovo the ordi- 

lioiises (averaging 11 inmates each) ; and tho imry' Quantity, each day, at one union alone in 
Riun of these must be frirthor increased by tho suburbs of Loxidon ; and the master 
750 iiitUviduals relieved nightly at the asylums assured me that on the night of the meeting 
for the houseless poor (including that of Kenmngton Common, he overheard the 
Market -street, Edgewore-road), for the majority i&mates of tho casual ward boasting how they 
of these seldom or never moke their appear- ^^d assisted in pillaging the pawnbroker’s 
anco in the casual wards of tho metropolis, ^cuse that had been broken into that after- 
but are attracted to London solely by tho , ‘ « , , 

opening of the asylums. Hence tlie account ^^ell might the master of the Wandsworth 

will stand as follows : « Clapham Union say, therefore, that the 

«> .vagi’ants form one of the moat restless, dis- 

Averace number of fraarants relieved 1 contented, vicious, and dangerous elements 

Y of socicty. Of tbese we have seen that there 

mght m the metropolitan nmons . / dispersed thronghont the 

\ country, 4000 of whom, in round numbers, 

Averse uumher of vo^Mte ““ generally located in London. These con- 

London lodging-houses inj 2431 in tie words of the same genUeman, 

the main source from which the criminals are 

Avemge dumber of indiriduols reKevod ) continnany reemited and augmented. 

At the metropolitan asylums for the > 750 

houseless poor . . . .) Routes or the Vageants. 

~ ^ I ^Yas desirous of ascertaining some inform- 
• 4030 ation concerning the routes of the vagrants, 

and the reason why they frequent one district 
Now, os 6 per cent of tliis amount is said or county more than another. It will be seen 
to consist of characters really destitute and from the following taUe, computed from the 
deserving, we arrive at the conclusion that Poor-Law Returns for the 1st July, 1848, that 
there ore 3829 vagrants in London, living the vagrants were far from equally distributed 
cither by mendicancy or theft, over the country at that period. 


The cost of the vi^rants in London in tho 
year 1848 may be estimated as follows : — 


310,058 vagrants relieved at| £8, 
the metropolitan unions, at I 2,584 13 
the cost of 2d. per head . ) 

07,500 nights’ lodgings af-^ 
forded to the houseless poor 
at the metropolitan asylums, I Aiqi i 
including tho West-end Asy- " ’ 

lum^ Market-street, Edge- 
ware road . . . ._ 

2,434 inma4.es of the mendi ' 
cants’ lodging-houses in 
London, gaining upon an » 44,305 15 
average Is. per day, or 
altogether per year . 

4C59,084 9 
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NUMBER OF VAORANTS RELIEVED IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTIES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES ON THE 1st OF JULY, 1848. 

Durham . . . 1425 Essex .... 147 Oxfordsliire . . . 40 

Middlesex . . . 1393 North amptonsMre . 136 Caimarthenshire . . 40 

Lincolnshire. . . 1355 Wiltshire . . .135 Radnorshire . . .40 

West Riding. . .1197 Westmoreland . . 130 Denbighshire . . 45 

Cumberland . . . 1087 Nottinghamshire . . 129 Dorsetshire . . . 43 

Lancashire . . . 673 Norfolk. . . .128 Cardiganshire . . 3!) 

Southampton . . 648 N^h Riding • . . 105 Camarvonshiro . . 3S 

Derbyshire . . . 541 Bedfordshire . . 102 Buckinghamshire . . 28 

Warwickshire . . 609 Hertfordshire . . 100 Suffolk . . . .21 

Monmouthshire . . * 475 Devonshire ... 94 Cambridgeshire . . • 20 

• Staffordshire. . . 351 Cheshire ... 92 Brecknockshire . 17 

Surrey .... 319 Somersetshire . . 88 rombrokeshiro . . 13 

Glumorganshire . . 244 Shropshire ... 80 Montgomerybhiro . . 11 

Worcestershire . . 227 Huntingdonshire . . 75 Anglesea . . .11 

Kent .... 179 Leicestershire . . 72 Flintshire . . .10 

Berkshire . . .175 Cornwall . . ,03 Rutlandshire . . 0 

Northumberland . .172 Merionethshire t . 5t ■ — — 

East Riding . . . 152 Gloucestershire . . 62 Total . . 13,547 

Sussex .... 150 ITerefordshiro » . 48 

• • 

In order to discover Ukj .cause of this until after the refuges are closed, because at 
unequal distribution, I sought out a person, the refuges the accommodation is better, and 
whom T knew to be an experienced tramper, no work is required. I know that the vagrants 
and who had offered to give any information come purposely to London in large bodies 
that I might require upon tho subject. There about the end of December, on purpose to 
was a strange myste |7 about the man. It was sleep at the refuges for the winter. I myself 
evident, both from his manner and his features, always make it a point to come up to town 
that he had once been well to do in tho \forld. evoiy winter, so os to have my lodgings for 
He was plainly not of tho common ord« of nothing at the refuge, not being able to get it 
vagrants, though his dress was as filthy* and by any other means. There are at the refuges, 
j ragged as that of the gcnbrnlity of the class, tof course^ many worthy objects of choiity. I 

! “ I have been right through the countiy on have mot with men who have become desti- 

, Uio tramp,” lie gaid, “ about six or seven tute, c’ertainly not through any fault of their 
! summers. What I was formerly I. do no4 own; a good many of such persons I have 
wish to stale. I have been much hotter off. found. But still the greater number at such 
I was, indeed, in receipt of a very large income place* arc poisons who are habitual vagabonds 
at one time ; but it matters not how I lost ii. and beggars, and many thieves. As tho re- 
I would rather that remained a secret. You fuges are managed at present, I consider they 
: may say that I lost it through those follies and do more hjfrm than good. If there were no 
i extravagancies lhat are incident both to the such places in London in the winter, of course 
' higher and the lower classes ; but let it pass. I, and such as are like fhe, would have been 
You want to know about tho habits and dri fen to find shelter at our parishes ; whereos 
characters of the vagrants generally, and there tho facilities they afford for obtaining a night’s 
is no necessity for my going into ray private shelter — to 4he vagabond as well as to tho 
history, farther than saying, I was a gentleman destitute — are such that a large number of tho 
once, and 1 am a vagrant now. I have been most depraved and idle classes are attracted to 
so for the last six years. I generally start off London by them. I believe some such places 
into the country about April or May. I stay, to be necessary, in order to prevent persons 
after the refuges are closed, until such time dying of cold and starvation in the streets, but 
as 1 havo tired out all the unions in and around they should be conducted on a different plan. 
London. I go into the country because 1 am You see 1 tell you tho truth, although it may 
known at all the casual wards in the metro- bo against ray own interest. , After those 
polls, and they will not let a tramper in a refuges are closed, and tho unions' round tho 
second time if they know it, except at the suburbs are shut against me, as far as Rich- 
City of London, and there 1 have been allowed mond, Kingston, Bromley, Romford, Stratfonl, 
to stay a month together. The best of the Greenwich, ond similar distances from the 
casual wards used to be in Bermondsey, but metropolis, 1 generally proceed upon my 
they are closed there now, I believe, as well travels for the summer. Those Avho make a 
as many of the oUiers ; however, the vagrants practice of sleeping at tho casual wards ore 
seldom think of going to the London unions vagrants either by nature, by habit, or by 
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force of eircumstanoes. They generally sup- 
port themselves by begging or thieving, and 
often by both. They ai-e mostly boys, from 
about nine up to tvrenty years of age. The 
others ore principally Irish beggars, and a very 
few ore labourers and mechanics out of work. 
The youths I believe to be, with some exoefi- 
tions, naturally bad, and almost irreclaimable. 
1 knoAV that many of them have been made 
vagrants by harsh treatment at home; they 
have i*un away. They have been threatened 
to be punished, generally for going to som^ 
place of amusement, as Greenwich fair, or 
* penny gaffs,* — that is, to the low theatres; 
aniL being afraid to return, they have sought 
uhcltcr, first at the low lodging-houses, and 
when they have hod no money left, they have 
gone to the casual wards of the unions. Other 
boys have contracted bad habits from being 
allowed by their parents to run about the 
streets and pick up vagabond companions. 
These soon initiate them into their modb of 
life, and they then leave their homes in order 
to follow it. Thm is the way that most of j^he 
lads are dcipraved. I am sure that the fault 
lies more with the parents than with the boys 
themselves. 1'he lads are either neglected or 
ill-treated in their youth. Some of the lads 
ore loft destitute; they are loft orphans — 
l»rohably to the care of some distant relation 
or friend — and the lads very soon find that 
they are not treated or cared for lik'e the other 
members^ of the family, and they take to tlie 
streets. * Tho majority of the vagrants are 
very sharp, intelligent lads, and T believb they 
are induced to take to a vagabond life by the 
low lodging-houses, the casual wards, and tho 
refuges. These make shelter and provision so 
easy to them, that they soon throw off the 
I'estroint of their parents or guardians. Were 
there a greater difficulty of obtaining food and 
lodging, I am sure that there would certhinly 
not bo the number of Juvenile vagrants that 
there are. The Irish people whq resort to 
the casual wards are beggars at hemt and soul. 
Many of them I know have lodgings of their 
own, and they will ^ve thorn up at tlie time 
tlio refhges are open. Some I have known 
to go into the refuge with the lihole of their 
family on tho Saturday night, f.nd stop all 
Sunday, till tho Monday morning, for tho ex- 
press purpose of obtaining the bread and 
cheese which is given aw'ay there on the 
Sunday. The children have the same allow- 
ance as the parents, and the mother and father 
take all the young ones they can into the 
place, to get the greater quantity. This they 
toke back ]iomo with them, and it serves to 

S them the greater port of the week. Tho 
, I think, do not make a point of travel- 
ling the country so much as the English 
vaunts. When they go into the provinces, 
it IS generally to get work at harvesting, or 
’tato getting, or hop-picking; not like the 
English, for the mere sake of vagabondising. 

“ The low Iiish do better in London. They 


are the best beggars we have. They have 
more impudence and more bloimey, and there- 
fore they do much better than we can at it. A 
very large portion of the Irish beggars in London , 
are in possession of money, which they have 
secreted about them in some way or o^er. I 
recollect seeing one Irishman have 8«. taken | 
from him by the vagrant hoys in the casual 
ward of St. George’s Workhouse, in the ■ 
Borough. The boys generally suspect the 1 
Irish vagrants of having money on ^eir per- I 
sons ; niid«l have often seen a number of them 
hold, or, as tliey coll it, ‘ small-gang,’ an Irish 
beggar in the darkness of the casual wards, | 
while some of the dther boys rifled the Irish- ' 
man’s pockets. Tho labourers and mechanics * ; 
are generally tho only parties to be found in tlie | 
casual wards who are driven there through ! 
destitution. I have known many an honest, 
industrious, working man, however, made a i 
regular beggar and vagi'ant by continued use 
of the casu^ wards. They are driven there 
first by necessity, and then they learn that 
they can live in such places throughout the 
year without working for their livelihood. i 
Many a hard-working man, I am convinced, { 
is made idle and dishonest by such means : ' 

I yes, that is the case. There are some that I 
I know now, who have been going the round of 
the different refuges for not loss than seven — 
ay, you may say for nine yeoi*s. They were 
originally labouring men, or mechanics, and | 
had ^ven over all thoughts of working, finding 
that there was no necessity to do so in order to i 
live? « 

“The regular vagrant leaves town every | 
year about April, or the beginning of May. A 
very large portion of the wandering beggui’s | 
and thieves would remain in town if they were 
iUlowed to remain longer in their nightly j 
haunts ; but after the closing of the refuges, ; 
tlie system of not permitting them more than 
one night in tho same union forces tlicui to he 
continually on the move ; so they set off im- 
mediately Uicy have made tlmmselves known 
at all the workhouses. The ooys will mostly 
go in small gangs of twos and threes. Before | 
they start, they generally pick up from some 
other gang whom they meet in the London | 
wards, the kind of treatment and relief they 
will receive at the country unions, and they 
regulate their journey accorcUngly ; and they 
I will very often go one or two days’ march out 
of their way, in order to avoid some union 
that has a bad character among them, or to 
get to some other union where the accommo- 
dation is good, and the work required of them 
very slight. Often they will go miles round to 
get to some gentleman’s seat or hall where 
provisions ore known to he distiibuted. I have 
heard boys not twelve years of age tell every 
union between London and Newcastle. Tho 
mivjority of them seldom go ftirther than there ; 
some will gq on to Edinburgh, but not many. 
They would know what kind of treatment and 
provision would be obtained at each union, and 


I 
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^vhat form of application was necessary in refuges will be about opening, or the lads will 
order to gain admittonoo. Very many of them have been forgotten at the unions in and 
will go from London, first into Essex (the around tlie metropolis. They ssy that Lon- 
unions ore good there, and the stages not don is fresh to them, when, owing either to 
long); then perhaps through Suffolk, keeping long absence, or some alteration iir theii' np- 
tolcrably near the coast, because tlie shipping pearanee, they aro looked upon as su-angers * 
is attractive to most boys of their age ; thenco by the masters or porters of workhouses, 
they will proceed, by long or short stages, i London, on the other hand, tl^say, is dcatl ' 
according to the distance of the unions, to them, wlien they have become too well 

through Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Few known at such places. Some will make only 

of the vagrants miss Leeds, there being a a short turn out of London, going across the 
Mendicity Asylum in the town, where a good couutiy through Sussex, Hampshire, or ^Vilt- 
night's lodging is given to them, aT}d threepence shire. Hampshire they are attracted to in 
or fourpeuce, and in some cases sixpence (ac- large numbers, in consequence of the charity 
cording to the apparent worthiness of tlie distributed at Winchester.’* [It will be seen 
applicant) is bestow'cd upou each. 1 believe by the table above given, that Southampton | 
' tho habitual vagrants will go three or four stands very high among the places upon the 

stages out of the direct road to make Leeds in vagrant list.] lu these ports the vagrants 

i their way. From here they w'ill go in different keep crossing the country to various * reliefs,’ 

directions towards Durham and Northumber- as they call it, and so rnanogo to spin out nesrly 

land, or, perhaps, to Manchester, where tliero tw'o months in tho autumn. The vagrants 
is a society of tho same kind as at Leeds, sup- mostly go down with the fashionables to the 
ported by the Quakers, where similar relief is Sea-side in tho latter port of tho yeai* — the 
affor ded. At Northumberland, the body of practised beggars in particular. In the spring 
vagrante generally turn bock and begin to steer they generally make for the north of England, 
southwards. Some, indeed, will go a.s far ns 1 believe there are more beggars and ti’amps 
Lerwick ; but as the relief afforded in Scot- in Durham, Lincolnshire,^and Yorkshire, than 
laud is not obtained so readily as in England, in half of the other parts of England put 

they seldom, as I have said, proceed northward together.” “Begging is more 

beyond that point. Tho Scotch are ‘ too far profitable there than in any other quarter of 
north* for the regular English tramps. It is the kingdom. A mmi may pick up more pro- 
true they sometimes give them a little barley- visions in the day-tiino in those counties than 
cake, but, from all I have heard, the vagrants anywhere else. Tlie formers arc more liberal 
fui’e very poorly beyond Berwick. - From in those parts, which are great places for pud. 
Northumberlnqd,* they turn off towaros Cum- ding, pies, and cakes; and of those the young 
herlnpd, Westmoreland, and LancashijOe; and tramps nro remarkably fond. Hound about 
tlien many will go ofj[ through Cheshire into tht'se ports the tramps pass tho summer. 
North Wales, and thence come round agojti If tht> weather is fine and mild, they prefer 
into Shropshire. Othei’s will wander through * skippering it,’ that is, sleeping in an outhouse 
Statfordahh’e and Derbyshire,* but mosC of or fiay-fleld, to going to a union. They have 
them centre in Birmingham ; that is a favoUtite no trouble in getting ‘scran,’ or iirovisions 
meeting-place for tile young vagrants. Hero there, and they object to the work connectfid 
they make a iioint of tearing up their clotlies, ^vtth the casual wai ds. In the autumn, they 
because for this offence they ore committed to are mostly in Sussex or Kiiit; for they like 
Warwick gaol for a month, and have a shilling tho hop-picking. It is not hard work, and 
* on being discharged from, the prison. It is there arfi a great many loose girls to bo found 
I not the diet of Wanvick gaol that induces theln there. I believe many a boy and mangoes 
! to do this, but tho shilling. Frequently they hop-picking who nevBr does anything else 
tear up their clothes in order to ^et q fresh fluring the year hut beg. Tho female trumps 
supply. You SCO, sir, from continually sleeping mostly goi down to Kent to pickup their 
in theii* clotlies, and never washing &eir *yoimg ebaps,’ as they call them ; and with 
bodies, or changing their shirts— even if they them they travel through the country as long 
have such things to change — they get to as they con agree, or until either party meets 
swarm with vermin, to such an extent that with some one they are 'better pleased with, 
tlioy cannot bear them upon their bodies. Oh I and then they leave the other, or buiy them, 

I have seen such sights sometimes— such as they term it. 

sights as any decent, cleanly person would not “ The Irish vagrants ore mostly to be 
credit. I have seen the lice on their clothes found on the roads from Liverpool or from 
in the sunshine, as thick as blight on the Bristol to London. I should thjnk that at tho 
leaves of trees. When their garments, from endof June the roads must be literally covered 
this cause, get very uncomfortable to them, with the Irish families tramp^g to London, 
they will tear them up, for the purpose of They come over in boatsftil, without a penny 
forcing tho parish officers to give them some in their pockets, to get a little work during the 
fresh ones. From Birmingham they will come harvesting and hop-picking. Such of them os 
up, generally through Noiihampton and Hcrt- make up their minds to return to their countzy 
ford, to London ; for by this time either the after the autumn, contrive, by some means, to 
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send their money to Ireland, and then they 
apply to the English parishes to send them 
home. It is very rare indeed that the low 
Irish go to the expense of paying for their 
lodging, <iBV6n when they have money. They 
mahe a point of going to the unions, where 
they not on^get a nightly shelter, but a pound 
of bread f^Eothing. Whatever money theyt 
have, they generally give to some countryman, 
who is their banker, and he sleeps in another 
place, for fear he should be searched or robbed 
. at the casual wards. The Irish are mostly 
very filthy and diseased. They live upon little 
or nothing, and upon the worst kind of pro- 
vision that can be bought, even though it be 
not fit for human food. They will eat any- 
thing. The Irish tramp lives solely by begging. 
It has often astonished mo, sir, that there ore 
scarcely any Welsh tramps. I suppose this 
comes from the industry of the people. The 
English tramp lives by begging and stealing, 
—1 think, mostly by stealing; a thorough 
tramp gets more that way than the other. Tf 
he goes to the back-door of a house on the 
pretence of begging; and sees any linen, or 
brushes, or., shoes, or, indeed, even a bit of 
soap, ho will be off with it, ajid sell it, mostly 
to the keeper of some low lodging-house where 
he may put up for the night. They seldom 
commit highway robberies, and are generally 
the very lowest and meanest of thieves. No 
one can imagine, but those who have gono 
through it, the horror of a casual word of a 
union; what with the filth, the vermin, the 
stench, thd heat, and the noise of the place, it 
is intolerable. The usual conversation is upon 
the adventures of the day. One recounts how 
he stole this thing, and another that.. Some 
tell what police are stationed in tho different 
towns; others, what places to go to either 
to hog, rob, or sleep ; and others, what places 
to beware of. 1 have passed seven years of 
my life in this way, and 1 have been so tided 
to tramping about, that when the spring comes 
round 1 must be on the move. In the winter 
there is more food to be picked up i*a London 
than in the country, and tho beggars seldom 
foil to make a good <thing of it in tho cold 
weather. I have met with beggars in CaV- 
narvon who hod come oil tho way fijom London 
for the express purpose of beggi]^ from the 
visitors to the Snowdon mountoins. There 
are very few houses round about, but a good 
deal is picked up from tho company coming to 
the hotels." 

1 shall now conclude tins account of the 
numbers, cost, and character of the country 
and the metro]^Us, with the narratives of two 
female tramps. 

The lirst-ia young woman 20 years of ago 
^gave me the following statement. Her face 
was what tho vulgar would call *' good-looking,'* 
as her checks were full and deep-coloured, and 
her eyes tolerably bright, and her teeth good. 
She was very stout, too. Her dress was 
tolerably clean and good, hut sat close about 


her, as if she bad no under-clothing. She 
said:— 

am a native of , where my father 

was a woolcomber. I was on only child. I 
can’t remember my mother, she died when I 
was so young. My father died more than four 
years ago. I've heard as much since 1 left 
home. 1 was sent to the National School. I 
can read, but can’t write. My father went to 
work at Wellington, in Somersetshire, taking 
me trith him, when I was quite a little 
girl. He was a good father and vciy kind, 
and we hoc), plenty to eat. 1 think of him 
sometimes: it makes me sorrowful. He 
would have been sadly distressed if he had 
seen me in this state. My father married 
again when I was 12, 1 suppose. He married 
a factory-woman. She was about 30. She 
wasn’t good to mo. She led me a dreadful 
life, olways tclUng my father stories of me, — 
that I was away when 1 wasn't, and he grumbled 
at me. He never beat mo, but my stepmother 
often beat me. She was very had-tempered, 
and I am very bad-tempered, too — ^very pas- 
sionate; but if I'm well treated my passion 
doesn't come out. She boat me with anything 
that came first to hand, as the hcarth-binish, 
and she flung things at me. She disliked me, 
because she knew I hated my father marrying 
again. I was very happy before that, living 
with my father. I could cook dinner for him, 
young as I was, make his bed, and do all those 
sort of things, all hut his washing. 1 had a 
bed to mysdf. My father was a good man. 

I He come homo drunk sometimes, hut not 
often^ It never mode any difference ir him, 

I he was always kind, pe seemed comfortable 
evith my stepmother, but I wasn’t. I used 
to tell my father how she used me, but he 
said it was nonsense. This w^ent on till 1 was 
10^ when,! ran away. I’m sure I had been a 
good girl till then. I niAver slept out of my 
fatib^^’s house up to that timo, and didn’t keep 
compony with any young men. I could stand 
my stepmother's treatment no longer. If she 
had been kind 1 wouldn’t have run away. I 
was almost aa big then as I aili now. 1 had 
45. or 05. with me, I don’t remember just how 
muo^, 1 started in such a passion ; but it was 
money I had saved up from what my father 
had given me. 1 took no clothes with me but 
what I had on. 1 was tidily dressed. . It was 
in the haymaking time, and 1 made straight 
away to London. I was so young and in such 
a rage, 1 couldn’t think of nothing but getting 
away. When 1 cooled 1 began to think of my 
father, but at home I hod heard of young girls 
being sent out to Australia and having done 
well, and I thought I could easily get sent out 
from London, and so 1 went on. 1 slept in 
lodging-houses. I was shocked the first night 
1 got into Bridgewater, men, women, and 
boys, all sleeping in the some room. I slept 
with another young woman, a travelling-woman, 
but married. I couldn’t think of going bock. 
I couldn’t humble myself before that step- 
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mother. 1 thought Anything would be better 
than that. 1 couldn’t sleep at all the first night 
I was out. I never was in such a bod before. 
A young man who saw me tliere wanted me 
to live with him ; he was a beggar, and 1 didn’t 
like a beggar, and 1 wouldn't have nothing 
to say to 1^. He wasn’t impudent ; but he 
followed mo to Bristol, all the time, whenever < 
1 met with him, teasing me to live with him. 
J lived on my money os long as 1 could, and 
Ihen had to go and sleep in a union. 1 don’t | 
know where. It was a dreadful place. The 
rats ran over my head while I Slept ; and I 
prayed for daylight — for I used to pray then. 
1 don't now. 1 don't like the thou^ts of it. 
At last .1 got to London. 1 was sitting in 
Hyde-park thinking wliero I should go- — 
know it was in Hyde-park, for I was taken up 
from it since. Tlie park-keeper took me up for 
making a noise — that's a disturbance — in the 
park; mo and some other young women: wc 
w ore only washing oui*ho1vos where the horses 
drink, near the canteen. In Uyde-park, while ; 
i was sitting, us I’ve told you, some girls and 
M)im; young men, and some older men, x^assed 
mo, carrying rnkea. I was sitting Avith three 
other girls I’d got acquainted with on the road, 
all Irish girls. The people that passed me 
said, ‘ We are going half-way to Watford a- 
haymalving. Go Avith iia?’ We all went. 
Each of Uiose Irish girls soon took up with n 
mate. I think they had known each other 
before. I had a fortnight at haymaking. I 
had a mato at haymaking, and in a fewidays he 
ruined me. H(f told the master that I b|(longed i 
to him. Ho didn’t say I Avas his Avife.* They i 
don’t call us their aVIvcs. I continued wij^ | 
him a long tune, living Avith him os his wife. I 
Wo next went, into Kent hoi'yesting, then a- 1 
lioi)ping, and I’ve been every summer sipce. | 
He was kind to n», but av(j Avere* both pas- 
sionate — fire against fire — and we fought 
sometimes. He never beat me but onctf, for 
contradicting him. Ho wasn’t jealous, and 
lie had no reason to be so. I don't know that 
he was fond ^f me, or he* wouldn’t have igau 
away. I liked him, and would have gone 
through trouble for him. I like him still. We 
never talked about marrying. I ‘didnU care, 
for I didn’t think about it. I lived with him, 
and was true to him, until he ran away in hay- 
making time in 1848. He ran away from me 
in Kent, where we were hopping. We hadn’t 
quarrelled for some days before he started. 1 
didn’t think he was going, for he was kind to 
me just before. I left him once for a fort- 
night myself, through some quarrel, but he 
got me back again. I came up to Lofidon in 
a boat from Gravesend, with other hoppers. I 
lived on fifteen shillings 1 had saved up. 1 
lived on that as long as it lasted — ^more than a 
week. I lodged near the Dials, and used to 
go drinking with other women I met with 
there, as I was fond of diink then. I don’t 
like it so much now. We drank gin and beer. 
I kept to myself until my money was gone, 


and then I looked out for myself. I hod no 
particular friends. Tho women 1 drank with 
were some bad and some good. 1 got ac- 
quainted with a young girl as I Avas walking 
^ong the Strand looking out for my living by 
prostitution — i couldn’t starve. Wo Avolked 
together. We couldn’t stay in Ibe Slrond, 
> where tlie girls were well-drossed, and so wo 
kept about the Dials. I didn't think much 
about tlie life 1 was leading, because I got 
hardened. X didn’t like it, though. Still I 
thought I should never like to go home. I 
lodg^ in a back-street near tho Dials. [ 
couldn’t take anybody there. I didn't do well. 
I often wanted money to pay my lodgings, and 
food to eat, and had often to stay out al| night 
perishing. Many a night out in the streets 
I never got a farthing, and had to walk about 
all day because 1 durstn’t go back to my room 
without money. I never had a fancy man. 
Thero avos oil sorts in the lodging-house — 
^hirty of them — pickpockets, mid beggam, and 
cadgers, and fancy men, and some that wanted 
to bo fancy men, but I never saw one tliut ( 
liked. I never picked pockets as other girls 
did ; I was not nimble enough vKth my hands. 
Sometimes I lAd a Hovejrcign iu my pocket, 
but it was never there a day. I used to go 
out a-diiuking, treating other women, and they 
would treat me. We helped one another now 
and then. I was badly off for clothes. I had 
no illness except colds. The common fellows 
in the streets were always jeering at me. 
Sometimes missionaries, I think they’re called, 
tallced to me about the life I was leading, but 
I told them, ‘ You mind yourself, and I’ll mind 
myself. What is it to you w'here I go Avhen I 
die? ’• I don’t steal anything. I swear some- 
times iioAv. When I was at homo and good, I 
was shocked to hear such a tliing. Me and 
tho other girls used to think it clever to swear 
^rd, and say bad words one to another or to 
anybody — we're not particular. If I went into 
tho Magdalen, I know I couldn’t stay tliere. 1 
have not been there, but 1 know I couldn't, 
from' what I’ve Jieard of it from the other 
prls, some of whom said they'd been ; and I 
suppose they had, astnere was no motive at all 
for them to tell lies about it. I have been in 
the casuaf wards at Holbom and Kensington 
when 1 wls beat out. It was better than walk- 
ing tho streets. 1 think, by thejife I lead-^ 
and without help I must lead it still, or starve 
— sometimes get twenty shillings a- week, 
sometimes not more than five shillings. 1 
would like best to go to Australia, where no- 
body would know me. I’m sure I could be- 
have myself there. There’s no hope for me 
here : everybody that knows nys despises me. 
I could take a service in Sydney. X could get 
rid of my swearing. I only swear now when 
I’m vexed — ^it comes out natnral-like then. I 
could get rid of my love of drink. No one- 
no girl can carry on the life I do without 
diink. No girl’s feelings would let her. I 
never mot one but what said so, and 1 know 
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they all told the truth in that. I am strong 
and healthy, and could take a hard place with 
country work. That about Australia is the 
best wish I have. I’m sure I’m sick of this 
life.. It has only drink and excitement to 
* recommend it. I haven’t a^ friend in the 
world. I have been told I was a fool not to 
' pick pockets like other girls. 1 never begged^ 
Wt once, and that was as I was coming to 
London, and a woman said, ' You look bettor 
than 1 do!’ so 1 never begged again — that 
-checked mo at once. But I’ve got tickets for 
the * straw-yards,’ or the * leather-houses,’ as 
some call them (asylums for the houseless). 
The old w'omen nil say it was for better when 
they were young. 1 think what a change it is 
from my country life ; but when 1 get sad, I 
go and get a glass of gin, if I have the money. 
I can get a pennyworth in some houses. I 
can’t do much at my needle. The idleness of 
the life I lead is terrible'. There is nothing to 
interest me." 

The next was a mere girl, who had lost all 
traces of feminine beauty. There was an im- 
pudence in her expression that was utterly 
repulsive ; and even in her most serious mo- 
ments it was evident that she 4) ad the greatest 
dilficulty to restrain her inward levity. Her 
dross consisted principally of a ragged red and 
green plaid shawl, pinned tight over her neck, 
and a tom straw-boimet, worn back upon her 
head. 

“ I have a father alivo,” she said; “ I have 
got no mother. I have been away these three 
years. I camo away with a chap. 1 was 
living, sir, when 1 was at home, with my father 
in Maidstone. My father was a gardener, 
and X used to work at shirt-making when I was 
at homo with my father. My mother has bpen 
dead eight years, I think. I can’t say how old 
T was then. I am twenty now. My father, 
after my mother’s death, moiTicd ogoin. She 
was dead seven years before ho got another 
wife. He didn’t marry again while I was at 
home. My mother was a veiy good mother. 
I was very fond of my motjier, for she was a 
very good mother ; but not of my father, for 
bo was a had father. Why, sir, he used to^ 
treat us three girls so ill, my biggest sister 
Avos obliged to go to Australia from him. My 
next sister was younger than me, and 1 don't 
know whether she is at home noAV ; hut I don’t 
believe that she can slop at home, because I 
have been down as far as Maidstone since I 
went away with my young man, and I’vo heard 
that she’s almost dead between the pair of 
thorn. By the pair of them, 1 mean my father 
and stepmother. My mother-in-law is tho 
worst to my sifter. i My father was bad before 
she came ; he was such a drunkard. We went 
to school, where we paid nothing a-week, in 
Maidstone; it’s a free school. 1 can read. 
1 can't write. All the money my father used 
to earn he used to drink, and leave us without 
any food. 1 went to the shirt-making when I 
was twelve years of age, and that used to 


bring me about 4d. a-day, and with that I used 
to buy bread, for we never got a halfpenny 
from my father to keep us. My father used to 
work for a gentleman, and got pretty good 
wages. The young chap that I first took tip 
with was a carpenter. He was apprenticed to 
the trade. Ho enticed me away. He told mo 
if I’d oome to London with him he’d do any- 
thing for me. 1 used to tell him how badly my 
father treated me, and he used to tell mo not 
to stop at home. I have been knocking about 
three years, and I’m twenty now, so I leave 
you to say how old I was then. No, I can't 
say. I’m twenty now, and I’vo been away 
these three years, and I don’t know how old 
that would make me. I never learnt any 
ciphering. My father used to beat us and 
knock us about when he came home drunk. I 
liked the young man that came a-courting on 
me very well. 1 thought all he said was true, 
and I thought he would make me much hap- 
pier than I was at home.” [Here she shook 
her head with apparent regret.] “ Yes, sir, he 
promised he would marry me; but when I 
came over to London he ruined me, and then 
ran away and left mo. I knew it was wrong to 
go away and live with him without being 
married ; but I whs wretched at home, and lie 
told me he would make me his wife, and I 
believed him. He brought me up to London 
Arith him, into the Borough. He took me to 
a low lodging-house there. Tho charge was 
a-night for the two of us. There were six 
sleeping in the same room beside us two. 
They yrere men and women. Some of ’em 
wero married, and some were not. He had 
45. Od, when he came up to London with mo, 
ahd 1 had none. He stopped with me. Ho 
stopped Avitli ip® same house a week. 

Ho was 22 years of age, or 23, I can’t say 
which. While he Avas wifh mo lie was vciy 
kind to mo : oh, yes, sir, much kinder than my 
father, and I loved Idm a great deal more, I’m 
sure. I hadn't many clothes when I left my 
father's home. I had nothing but what I 
stood upright in. I*had no more « dothes when 
I was at home. When my young man left mo 
there was another young girl in tho same 
lodging-house, who advised me to turn out 
upon the streets. I went and took her adAoce. 
I did like the life for a bit, because I see’d 
there was money getting by it. Sometimes I 
got 45. or 55, a-day, and sometimes more than 
that. I still kept at the same house. There 
were a lot of girls like me at the same place. 
It was not a bad honse, hut they encouraged 
us like. No tramps used to come there, only 
young chaps^ and gals that used to go out 
thieving. No, my young man didn’t thieve, 
not while he was with me, hut 1 did after- 
wards. I’ve seen young chaps brought in 
there by the girls merely to pay their lodging- 
money. The landlady told us to do that; she 
said 1 could do better than knocking about 
with a man. If 1 hadn’t had enough to pay 
for my lodging, I couldn’t have had a bed to 
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lie on. We used to bo all in the same room, to keep us two or three days. At last lie got 
chaps and girls, sometimes nine or ten couples caught for the watch; and when I see’d I 
in the same room — only little bits of girls and couldn't get him off, 1 wont down into the 
chaps. I have seen girls there 13 yearn of country— <lown into Essex, sir. I travelled all 
age. The boys was about 15 or 16. They parts, and slept at the unions on the road. 1 
used to swear dreadful. 1 fell out with the met a young girl down in Town Mailing, in m 
gal a.s first told me to go on the streets, and Kent 1 met her, and then we used to go 
then I got with another at another house, legging together, and tramp it from one union * 
I moved to Paddington. I lived at a little to another. At last we got so ragged and 
public-house there — a bad house ; and 1 dirty, and our things all got so bad, that wc 
used to go out shoplifting with my pal. I made up our minds to go in for three mouths 
used to take everything I could lay my hands into prison, at Battle, down in Sussex. Wo 
on. We went one night, and T, stole two used to meet a great many on the road boil- 
dresses, at a linendfaper's shop, and had two ing their kettle, and sometimes wo used to 
months a-piecc for.it. Yes, sir, T liked prison stop and skipper with them of a night. Skip- 
^ very well, because I had such bad clothes ; and poring is slecx>ing in bams or under hedges, 
was glad to be out of the way. Some days we if it’s warm weather. They weren't gipsies, 
hardly had a bit to put in our mouths. Some- We usen’t to stop to speak to the gipsies — ^not 
limes we used to get nothing shoplifting; tho much — unless we went to fairs or liorse-races. 
men, perhaps, would notice — ^the fly-men, as we Then we used to sit with them for a little 
called them. They used to bo too wide-awake while, if they hod their tent. Wo generally 
for us. Sometimes we used to moke .5s. in the used to steal on the way. If we could sco 
day ; but then we used to spend it all in waste arfytlimg, we used to take it. At last, when 
— why, spending it in anything. We'd buy our clothes got bad, I and the other girl — she 
fish, and meat, and baked potatoes, and pud- stjU kept with mo — determined to break tlie 
ding. No, sir, very little diink wc had. We parson’s windows at Battle. W® broke one 
didn’t care for gin, nor any liquor at all. There because the house was goo^ for a cant — ^that’s 
was none among us hut one that cared for some food^^bread or meat, and they wouldn't 
dnnk, and she used to pawn all her clothes for give it us, so we got savage, and broke all the 
it. I dare say there was upwards of twelve or glass in the windows. For that wo got three 
thirteen gals ; tho kitchen used to bo full. The months. After wo got out, tho parson sent 
mistress used to treat us well if we paid her ; word for us to come to his house, and he gave 
but she used to holler at us if we didn't* The ns half-a-crown a-piece to take us on our road, 
chaps used to servo her out so. They qjied to He would have given us some clothe^ — wo had 
take the sheets, ttfid blankets, and eveiything no shoes and stockings : wo was very bad off; 
away &om her. She was deaf. Thej? was but his wife was in London. So we went on 
mostly all prigs that u^d to come to sec us. the road tramping again, and 1 have been 
They used to go out nailing — that’s thieving.* tramping it about tho country ever since. I 
Tliere was one that they used t 9 cgll was all last winter in Town Mailing union 
Fogorty was ti’aiisported : another got’ seven with ’the fever, and when I got well I set off 
months ; and another got a twelvemonth. *1 tramping again. I didn’t have no more cliaps 
had one fancy-man. •lie was a shoplifter and since I left my fancy-man — mean, I never 
a pickpocket : he has got two years now. • 1 todlP up with no others, not to keep their 
went to see him once in qiiod ; some colls it company. I have been about two years 
* tho Steel.’ I cried a good deal when he got tramping altogether ; out of that 1 had five 
nailed, sir : I l^cd him. A Uttlo time after he months' ih prison for stealing and breaking 
went away, 1 went down into the country f windows. I like tho tramping life well enough 
down into Essex. 1 saw 1 couldn’t get him in the summer, ’cause thibre’s plenty of victuMs 
off, ’cause it was for a watch, and •tho gen- to*be had then, but it’s the winter that we can't 
tlemon went so hard against him. I avos stand. Then we generally come to XiOndon, 
with him at the time ho stole it, but I but we can'll call at house to house hero as we 
didn’t know he’d got it till I saw him run. do in the country, so ■ we make but a poor 
1 got the man down by a saAv-mill ; he was thing of it. I never was so bad off as I am' 
tipsy. He was a gentleman, and said he now, excepting when I was at Battle, for I had 
would give me five shillings if I would come no shoes or stockings then. The police is too 
along with him. My foncy-mon always kept sharp for us in London. I’m very fond of 
near to me whenever I went out of a night I going through the country in fiue weather, 
usen't to go out to take the men home ; it was Sometimes we don't midm much freedom with 
only to pick them up. My young man used the chaps in the union, and aome|^nies we do. 
to tell me how to rob the men. I’d get them They tells us to go along with them, for they 
up in a comer, and then 1 used to take out knows good houses to call at What you make 
of their pockets whatever 1 could lay my hands is all according to whether you’re in a lone- 
on ; and then I used to hand it over to him, some road. I’ve travelled a day, and not seen 
and he used to take the things home and a house that I could get anything at Some 
'fence* them. We used to do a good deal daysTve got ashihing given to me, and some 
this way sometimes: often we’d get enough days as much as half-a-crown. We can always 
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get plenty of bread and meat, for countryfolks 
is very good. If I had some good things— 
that is, good boots— I should like to go^into 
the country again. Sometimes we gets so much 
scran we sells it among ourselves. I should sell 
my lottosometravellersonthcroad. They gives 
us dd. or 4d., but we must give them a good 
lot for that. 1 can’t say which ia the best o| 
the unions now, for they are all shut up. 
They used to be good at one time, but tho 
Irish ruined them ; they came in such swarms, 
the people, J know, would never stand it. Wo 
used often to say of a night that them Irish 
Greeks would ruin the business. They are 
much better beggars than we are, thougii they 
don’t get as much as tho English, because 
they ^0 in such swarms up to the door. Now, 
down in Hawkhurst, there used to be a two- 
penny loaf allowed to everybody that called at 
the parson’s hoiiso, little and big; it was 
allowed by a lady, till the pigs of Irish came 
in such lots, that they spoilt all the game. 
The parson won’t give it to no one now, exed^t 
eight travelling-men in the morning. I know 
nil the good houses, and the tidy grubbikoi^s, 
— that’s thi unions wlioro there’s little or 
nothing to do for the food we gets, ^-o walk | 
mofc'tly eleven miles a-day. If it's hot we 
wnlk only six miles, and turn in under a hedge 
if wo’vo got our things with us to raako a tent. 
Wo go njl right round the country, up to 
Yoi’kshire, and as far as Northumberland. We 
don’t try Warwick gaol, Itecauso the shilling 
they used to give on being discharged is 
stopped, excepting to those that’s not been 
there before, and there's very few of the 
trampers, boys or girls, that hasn’t. Then 
there's the twopenny-house down iir High- 


field, in Kent. I'm blowed if they ain’t been 
end stopped that ! I can't tell what's come to 
the country of late. It’s got very bad end 
scaly, there’s no hospitality going on. I'vo 
been two years at the business, and I’ve seen l 
it grow worse and worse, meaner and meaner, ! 
every day before my very eyes. I don't know, i 
I I'm sure, what poor trampers will do if it gets * 
any worse. Some do talk of tho good old | 
rimes, whmi there was plenty of money-getting 
in them days. I shoiridn’t like to give it up 1 
just yet. X do like to be in tho country in i 
the 8umn\pr-rime. I like haymaking and 
hopping, because that's a good bit of fun. 
Still, I’m sick and tired of what I’m doing 
now. It’s tho winter that sickens me. I’m 
worn out now, and I often sits and thinks of * 
the life that I’ve led. I think of my kind, 
dear mother, and how good I would have 
been if my father had taught me better. Still, I 
if I’d clothes I’d not give up my present life. | 
I’d be down in the country now. I do love i 
roving about, and I’m wretched when I’m not | 
at it. After my mother died I never liked to | 
be at home. I've seen many an unhappy day 
since I’ve been away; still, I wouldn’t go 
back to my home, because it’s no home to 
me.” * 


London Vagrants' Asylums for the 
Houseless. 

To give tho reader an idea of the motley 
assemblage to be found in these places, I sub- 
join the following table (tafcon from the Re- 
port) f by which it will be seen that 'almost 
every quarter of the glebe contributes its quota 
\)f wretchedness : — • 
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PLACES TO WHICH THE INDIVIDUALS* SHELTERED BY THE HOUSELESS 
POOR SOCIETY DURING THE WINTER 1848-40 APPEARED 
TO BELONG. . . 
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HaThpshire . 
Herefordshire ‘ . 

. 414 

. 45 

Hertfordshire 

. 181 

Huntingdon*shjre . , 

. » 25 

Ireland 

. 8068 

Itdly . 

7 

Jersey . 

15 

Kent , 

. 523 

Lancashire 

. 811 

Tjeicestershire 

. 75 

Lincolnshire . 

. 85 

London 

. 343 

Mi ldlesex . . . 

. 214 

N'orfolk .• . 

. 163 

Northamptonshire 
Northumberland . 

. 67 

. 72 

Nottinghamshire . 

68 

Oxfordshire . 

. 100 

Poland . 

4 

Portugal 

5 


Russia . • 

7 

Rutlandshire 

. 24 

Scotland . 

. 230 

Sliropshire . 

. 42 

Somersetshire 

. 246 

Spain . 

. 10 

St. Helena . 

. 8 

Staffordshire 

. 120 

Suffolk . 

. 133 

Surrey . 

. 204 

Sussex . 

. 147 

Wales . 

. 122 

Warwickshire 

. 160 

West Indies • 

. 25 

WestmoreUuid 

. 6 

Wiltshire 

. 87 

Worcestershire 

. 86 

Yorkshire . . 

. 126 

Unknown 

. 29 

Bom at sea . 
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These places of shelter for the houseless are 
only open at certain periods of the year; and 
at this season a large proportion of the coun- 
try labourers who are out of employ flock to 
London, either to seek for Work in the winter- 
time, or to avail themselves of the food and 
lodging afforded by these charitable institu- 
tions. Others, again, who are professional 
vagrants, tramping through the country, and ; 
sleeping at the different unions on their road, | 
como to town as regularly as noblemen every 
winter, and make their appearance annually 
in these quarters. Moreover, it js at this 
season of Ihe year that the sufferings and 
privations of the really poor and destitute are 
rendered lenfold more severe than at any 
* other period ; and it is at the houses of refuge | 
that the great mass of London, or rather I 
English and Irish, poverty and misery, is to 
bo met with. 

The congregation at tho llcfuges for the | 
Destitute is, indeed, a sort of ragged con- : 
gross of nations — a convocation of squalor and 
misery — a synopsis of destitution, degrada- 
tion, and aufffcring, to be seen, perhaps, no- 
where else. 

Nor are the returns of tho bodily ailments 
of the wretched inmates of tlKJse abodes leas 
instructive as to their miserable modes of 
life, their continual exposure to the weather, 
and theii- want of proper nutriment. Tho 
subjoined medical report of the diseases and 
bodily afflictions to which 'these poor crea- 
tures are liable, tells a tale of suffering v{}iich, 
to persons ^vith eveh the smallest amount of 
pathological kuomedge, must need no Horn- 
inoni. The catarrh an^ influenza, the rheu- 
matism, bronchitis, ague, asthma, lumbago — 
jdl speak of many long night’s exposure to the 
w(it ond cold ; whereas the absc<%ses, ^cerl, 
the diarrhma, and the excessive debility ffoift 
starvation, tell, in a manner that precludes all 
doubt, of the wont of proper sustenance and 
extreme privation of these, tho very poorest of 
all the poor. 

Medical Reper^ for Jl 848-40. Of the persons' 

who applied at the general asylum, there 


were afflicted mth-~~ • • 

Catarrh and influenza .... 140 
Incipient fever. ..... 5'4 

BhoumatJsm 50 

Atrophy 3 

Dropsy 8 

Incised wounds 3 

Diarrhoea. . . . . .60 

Cholera - • 0 

Bronohitis . . < . . .13 

Abscess ....... 15 

Ulcers 11 

Affections of the head ^ . . .10 

Ague ... . • . . *13 
Excessive debility from starvation . . 17 

Inflammation of lungs .... 2 

Asthma . .... 10 
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Epilepsy 4 

Diseased joints 4 

Eiysipeles 3 

Rupture . a 

Cramps and pains in bowels ... 3 

Spitting of blood# 4 

Lumbago 1 

Moumatic ophthalmia . . . . 2 

brumous disease 2 

Sprains I 

Fmeturea . 4 

Pregnant 30 


The returns of the different caUinga of tho 
individuals seeking for the shelter of tlio 
refuges arc equally curious and worthv of 
study. Those, however, I shall reserve for niy 
next letter, as, by comparing the returns for 
each year since the opening of the institution, 
uow thirty years ago, we shall bo enabled to 
arrive at almost an liistorical account of the 
distress of tho different trades since the year 
1820. These tables 1 am now preparing from 
the valuable yearly reports of tho Society, ouo 
of tbo most deserving among all our charitable 
inltitutions, and one which, especially at this 
bitter season, call&wfor the support of all thoso 
who would give a meal and *a bed to such as 
are too poor to have either. 

I mil now proceed to a description of the 
Refuge itself. 

Tho only refuge for the houseless now open 
which is really a homo for the homeless, is 
that in Playhouse-yard, Cripplegaio. Tire 
doors open into a narrow by -street,* and the 
neighbourhood needs no other announcement 
that the establishment is open for the reception 
»of the houseless, than tho assembly of a crowd 
of ragged shivering people, certain to bp seen 
on the night of opening, as if they knew by 
instinct where they might be housed under a 
warm and comfortable roof. The crowd 
gatllbrs in Playhouse-yard, and many among 
them look sad and weary enough. Many of 
I the women carry infants at the breast, and 
have childfen by their sides holding by their 
gowns. The cries of these, and the wrangling 
of the hungry crowds fortheir places, is indeed 
dlAieartening to hear. The only sounds of 
merriment oome from tho errand-boys, as 
they call tbiemselves, whom even starvation 
cannot make sorrowful for two hours together. 
The little struggle that there usually is among 
the applicants is not for a rush when the doors 
are opened, but for what they call the ** front 
rank." They are made to stand clear of the 
footpath ; and when five o’clock — ^the hour of 
admission — cpmea, an officer of the Refuge 
steps out, and quietly, by a. mo^on of his 
hand, or a touch on the should^, sends in 
about 150 men and boys, and about 50 women 
and girls. He knows the greajt majority of 
those who have tickets which entitle them to 
one or two nights’ fhrther lodging (the tickets 
are generally Ibr three nights), and these ore 
commonly in the foremost rank. The number 
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thus admitted show themselves more or less 
at home. Some are quiet and abashed ; but 
some proceed briskly, and in a business-like 
way, to the first process, to wash themselves. 
This is done in two largo vessels, in what 
may be called the hall or westibule of the 
building. A man keeps pumping fresh water 
into the vessels as fast as that used is draine 
off, and soap and clean towels are supplied 
when thought necessary; the clean towels, 
\7hich are long, and attached to rollers, soon 
becoming, in truth, exceedingly dirty. 1 
noticed some little contention — whether to 
sliow on anxiety to conform to the rules of 
the Refuge, or to hurry through a disagree- 
able but inevitable task, or really for the 
comiort of ablution, I will not pretend to 
determine — but there was some little con- 
tention for the first turn among the young 
men at the washing. To look down upon 
them fi'om the main staircase, as 1 did, was 
to survey a very motley scene. There they 
were — the shirtiess, the shoeless, the coatld’ss, 
the unshaven, the uncouth, ay, and the decent 
and respectable. Tliere were men from evqry 
part of tho ^United Kingdom, with a coloured 
man or two, a fey seameiif navigators, agri- 
cultural labourers, and artizans. There were | 
no foreigners on the nights that X was tliefe ; 
and in tho returns of those admitted there 
will not bo found one Jew. It is possible that 
Jews may be entered under the heads of Ger- 
mans” or “Poles” — X mean, foreign Jews; 
hut on my visits X did not see so much as any 
near approach to the Hebrew physiognomy. 
To attempt to give an account of any- 
tliing like a prevailing garb among these 
men is impossible, unless X descrilfed it as 
rags. As they were washing, or woitiqg for 
a wash, tliere was some stir, and a loud buzz 
of talk, in which “ the brogue ” strongly pre- 
dominated. There was some little fun, too, 
as there must bo where a crowd of many 
youths is assembled. One in a ragged, coarse, 
striped shirt, exclaimed os lie shoved along, 
“ By your leave, gentlemei^^! *’ with a 'significant 
emphasis of his “ gentlemen.” Another man 
said to his neighboiu*,^ “ The bread’s fine, J^e ; 
but the sleep, isn’t that plummy ?" Some few, 
X say, seemed merry enough, but that is easily 
accounted for. Their present ol^ect was at- 
tained, and your real professional vagabond is 
always happy by that — for a forgetfulness of 
the past, or on indifference to it, and a reck- 
lessnese as to the future, are the primary 
elements of a vagrant's enjoyment. Those who 
had tickets were of course subjected to no far- 
ther examination, unless by the surgeon sub- 
sequently; butt all the new candidates for 
odmission — and the officers kept admitting 
fresh batches as they were instructed— were 
not passed before a ^id examination, when 
a ticket for three nights was given to each 
fresh applicant. On the right hand, as 
you enter the building, is the office. Tho 
assistant-BupeTintendant sits before a large 


I ledger, in which he enters every name and 
description. His questions to eveiy fresh | 
candidate are : — “ Your name ? ” “ How old 

are you?” “What trade?” “JJow do you 
live (if no trade) ? ” “ Where did you sleep 
last night ? ” “ 'To what parish do you be- 
long ? ” In order to answer these questions, 
eachfresh applicant for admission stands before 
the door of the office, a portion of the upper 
division of the door being thrown open. 
Whilst I was present, there was among a 
portion of the male applicants but little hesi- 
tation in answering the inquiries glibly and 
promptly. Others answered reluctantly. Tho 
answers of some of tlie boys, especially the 
Irish boys, were curious. “Whoro did you , 
sleep last night ? ” “ Well, then, sir, I sleep 
walking about the streets all night, and very 
cowld it was, sir.” Another lad was asked, 
after he had stated his name and age, how 
he lived ? “1 beg, or do anything,” he an- 
swered. “What’s your parish ? ” “Ireland.” 
(Several pronounced their parish to be the 
“ county Corruk.”) “ Have you a father here ? ” 

“ Ho died before we left Ireland.” “ How 
did you get liere, then ? " “I came with my 
mother.” “Well, and where’s she?” “She 
died after we " came to England.” So tho 
cliild had the streets for a stepmother. 

Some of the women were as glib and sys- 
tematic in their answers as the men and 
boys. Others were much abashed. Among 
the glib-tongued women, there seemed no 
shanvifacedness. Some of the women ad- 
mitted here, however, havex acquitted them- 
selves well when provided (through clwiitaUo 
institutions) with situations. The absence of 
'shame which X have remarked upon is tho 
more notable, because these women were ques- 
tioned by men, with other men standing by. 
Some of the women were good-looking; and 
when asked how old the/ were, they answered 
at once^ and, judging by tlieir appearance, 
never understated their years. Many I should 
have pronounced younger than they stated. 
Vanity, even with silliness and prettincss, does 
not seem to exist in their, utter destitution. 

All tho regular processes having been 
observed*^ (and the women have a place for 
their ablutions after the same fashion as 
the men), the applicants admitted enter 
their severol wards. The women’s ward is 
at the top of the building. It supplies ac- 
commodation, or berths, for 90 women in an 
apartment 35 yards in length and 0 in width. 

At one comer of this long chamber, a few 
steps lead down to what is called “ tiie nurser}',” 
which has 80 berths. Most of these berths 
may be described as double, and are large 
enough to accommodate a mother and her 
children. The children, when I saw them, 
were gambolling about in some of the berths 
as merry os children elsewhere, > or perhaps 
merrier, for they were experiencing the un- 
wonted luxuries of warmth and food. The 
matron can supply these women and their 
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children with gniel at her discretion ; and it 
appeared to be ireely given. Some who had 
children seemed to be the best of all there in 
point of physiognomy. They had not, gene- 
rally, the stolid, stupid, indifferent, or shame- 
less look of many of the other women ; it was 
as though the motherly feeling had somewhat 
humanized them. Some of the better sort of 
women spoke so low as to be hardly audible. 
Among them were, indeed, many decent-look- 
ing females. 

The men’s wards are the Chapel Ward (for 
the better sort of persons), containing 90 
beilhs, one line being ranged 2 berths deep ; 
tho Lower Ward, containing 120 berths j the 
• Boys' Word, containing 60 berths; and tho 
Straw Loft, 40. There is a walk alongside the 
berths in each ward. What is called the Boys’ 
Ward is not confined to boys : it used to be so, 
but they were found so noisy that they 
could no longer be allowed a separate apart- 
ment. They are now scattered through the 
several wards with tho men, the officers ar- 
ranging them, and varying the arrangements 
as they consider best. Before there can be 
any retirement to rest, each man, woman, and 
child must bo examined by a surgeon. Whilst 
I was present, a young assistant conducted 
the investigation in a careful, yet kindly and 
gentlemanly manner. Iiido(ul, X was much 
struck with the sympathy and gentleness ho 
displayed ; and it was evident from the respect 
of the people, that kindness* an4 consideration 
oro tho veiy qualities to impress and control 
the class ho ha-^j lo deal with. All afflicted 
with cutaneous disorders (and there we A but 
five men so afflicted) wguo lodged apart from 
tho others. Bronchitis and rheumatism arc’ 
the prevalent disorders, occasioned b% th^r 
exposure to tho ’weather, and tfleir frequent 
insufficiency of food. Ninety per ’cent fif 
them, I was told hy»Mr. Gay, the intelligent 
surgeon of tho estabbsliment, might have 
coughs at some periods', but of that they 
thought nothing. Women advanced in preg- 
nancy, and m^ with any serious, (especialljr 
any infectious) ojlryent, are not pemaitteeXtd 
sleep in the Befuge; but tho institution, ii 
they have been adimtted, finds then» lodgings 
elsewhere. 

Each person admitted receives in the even- 
ing half-a-pound of the best bread. Every 
child has tho same allowance. If a woman 
be admitted with four children, she receives 
two half-pounds of bread-— a half-pound for 
every one, no matter if one be at the breast, as 
is not unfrequently the case. The same 
quantity of bread is given in the moroings. 
In the night that 1 was present, 430 were ad- 
mitted, and consequently (including the even- 
ing and morning allowances), 430 lbs. of 
bread were disposed of. On Sundays, when 
Divine Service is celebrated by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, three hEdf-pounds of 
bread and three ounces of cheese are distri- 
buted to each inmate, children and babies 


included. I witnessed a number of young 
men eating the bread administered to them. 
They took it with a keen appetite; nothing 
was heard among them but tho champing of 
the teeth, os they chewed large moutblhls of 
the food. * 

The berths, both in the men’s and women's 
-^ards, are on the ground, and divided one 
&m another only by a wooden partition 
about a foot high; a similar partition is at 
.the head and feet ; so that in cdl the wards it 
looks as if there were a scries of coffins arranged 
in long catacombs. This burial-like aspect is 
the more striking when the inmates are all 
asleep, as they were, with the rarest excep- 
tions, when I walked round at ten o’clock nt 
night. Each sleeper has for covering a large 
basil (dressed sheep-skin), such as cobblers 
use for aprons. As they lie in long rows, in 
the most profound repose, with these dark 
brown ^Tappers about them, they present tJjo 
uniform look and arrangement of a long line 
of •mummies. Each bed in the coffin, or 
trough -like division, is made of waterproof 
clgth, stuffed with hay, made so as to bo 
easily cleaned. It is soft and pleasant to the 
touch. Eormcrly^the beds .were plain strow, 
but tbo present plan has been in use for seven 
years. In this Refuge only three men have 
dieil since it was established, thirty years ago. 
Ono fell dead at the sink-stone while washing 
himself; the other two were found dead in 
their berths during tho provalcnco of tlio 
cholera. . 

Every part of tho building was scrupu- 
lously clean. On tho first night of tho open- 
ing, the matron selects from tho women who 
hove sought on asylum there, three, who are 
engoged for tho season to do tho liousehold 
work. This is dono during the day when tho 
inmates are absent. All must leave by eight 
in the morning, tho doors being open for their 
de^rture at five, in case any wish to quit early 
— as some do for the chance of a job at 
Coven t-garden, Earringdou,or any of tho early 
markets: * The three women-helpers receive 
7s. a-week each, the naif of that sum being paid 
tlmm in money every Siilurday, and the other 
hmf being retained and given to each of them, 
in a round ithm, at the closing of the Refuge. 
The promisis in which this accommodation to 
the houseless is now supplied were formerly a 
hat manufactory on a large scale; but the 
lath and plaster of the ceilings, and the par- 
titions, h^e been removed, so that what was 
a suite of apartments on one floor is now 
a long ward. The rafters of the ceilings are 
minutely whitewashed, as are the upright 
beams used in the construction ogthe several 
rooms before -th^ place was applied to its 
present charitable end. Those now ore in ^e 
nature of Pinal’s, and a^d to the catacomb-liko 
aspect that 1 have spoken of. In different 
parts of each ward are very large grates, in 
which bright fires are kept glowing and crack- 
ling; and as these are lighted some time before 
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the hour of opening, the place has a warmth 
and cosiness which must be vei^ grateful to 
those who have encountered the cold air all 
the day« and perhaps all the night before. 

In order to arrive at a correct estimate as to 
the number of the really poor and houseless who 
availed themselves of the establishment (to 
afford nightly shelter to whom the refuge way. 
originally instituted by the benevolent founder, 
Mr. Hick, the City mace-bearer) I consulted 
with the superintendent as to the class of per- 
sons he found mo.st generally seeking refuge 
tliero. These were — among the men — mostiy 
labourers out of work— i^iicultural, railway, 
and dock; discharged artisans, chiefly carpen- 
ters and painters ; sailors, either cost away or 
without their registry tickets; broken-down 
tradesmen, clerks, shopmen, and errand-boys, 
who either through illness or misfortune had 
been deprived of their situations ; and, above 
all, Irish immigrants, who had been starved 
out of their own country. These lie con- 
sidered the really deserving portion of the 
inmates for whom the institution was designed. 
Among the females, the better and largest 
cln^'s of pobr wore needlewomen, servants, 
charwomen, gardei^ women, sellers of laces in 
tho street, and occasionally a beggar-woman. 
Under hia guidance I selected such as ap* | 
peared the most inciitonous among tho classes 
he had enumerated, and now subjoin the 
statoraonts of a portion of tlie number. 

The Awt of the hoitscfloss that I saw was a 
railway navigator. Ho was a line, stoutly- 
bailt follow, witii a fresh-coloured open coun- 
tononen, and flaxen hair — indeed, altogether a 
splendid specimen of the Saxon labourer. He 
was habited in a short blue smockfrocK, yellow 
ill parts with clay, aud h^wore the heavy, high 
lace-up boots, so charaoteriatio of the tribe. 
These were burst, and almost solelestf with 
long wear. 

The poor fellow told the old stoiy of'Hie 
labourer compelled to squander the earnings at 
the pnblic-houao of his master : — ^ 

have been a navvy about eighteen 
years. The first workj^that I done was on tho 
Manchester and Liveipool. I was a lad tliQu. 
I used to grease tlie railway waggons, and got 
about 1«. fid. a-day. There we hdfl a tommy- 
shop, and we liad to go there to gilt our bit of 
victuals, and they used to charge us an extra 
price. The next place I had alter that was on 
the London and Brummagem. There 1 went 
as horse-diiver, and had Zs, fid. a-day. Things 
was dear then, and at the tommy-shop they was 
much dearer; for there was tommy-shops on 
every line then ; and indeed every contractor 
and sub-contractor had his shop that he forced 
his men to deal at, or else he wouldn’t have 
them in his employ. At the tommy-shop we 
was charged half as much again as we should 
have had to pay elsewhere ; and it’s the same 
now, wherever these tommy-shops is. What 
the contractors, you see, can't mure out of the 
. company, they fleeces out of the men. Well, 


sir, I worked on that line through all tho 
different contracts till it was finished : some- 
times I was digging, sometimes shovelling, f 
was mostly at work at open Guilds. All this 
time I was getting from fis. (C^to iis. and 
8s. fid. a-day ; that was tho top price ; and if 
I’d had tho ready-money to lay out myself, I 
could have done pretty well, and maybe have 
put a penny or two by against a rainy day : 
but tho tommy-shop and tlie lodging-liouse 
took it all out of us. You see, tlie tommy- 
shop found us in beer, and they would let us 
drink away^all our earnings there if wc pleased, 
and when pay-time came we should have 
nothing to take. If we didn’t eat and drink at 
the tommy-shop we should have no work. Of , 
an evening, we went to the tommy-shop after 
the drink, and they'd keep drawing beer for us 
there as long as we’d have anything coming 
to ns next pay-day (we were paid every fort- 
night, and sometimes every month), and when 
we had drunk away all that would be coming 
to us, why tliey’d turn us out. The conti-actov, 
who keeps these tommy-shops, is generally a 
gentleman, a man of great property, who 
takes some four, five, or seven lengths to do. 
Well, with such goings on, in course there 
wasn't no chancS in the world for us to save a 
halfpenny. We had a sick fund among our- 
solves, but our masters never coi'cd nothing 
about us further tlian what they could get out 
of us at their tomrgiy-shops. They were never 
satisfied if a man didn't spend all his money 
with tliem ; if we had a penny to take at the 
month's end, they didn’t like it ; and now the 
half ef us has to walk about and starve,' or beg, 
or go to the union. After I left the Brum- 
"niagem Uno, I went on to the Great Western. 

I iventto work at Maidenhead. There it was 
on the same system, and on the same rules — 
tlie poor man being fleeced and made dnink 
by his master. Sometimes tlie contractor 
would lot the work, out to some sub-contractor, 
and he, after the men had worked for a month, 
would run away, and we should never see the 
polour of his money. After the^reat Western, 

I went into Lancashire, on the Manchester 
and Oldham branch. 1 started there to work 
at nights^ and there 1 worked a month for the 
contractors, when they went bankrupt, and 
we never received a farthing but what we had 
got out of the tommy-shop. Well, I came 
away from there, and got on to the London 
and Brighton, and I worked all up and down 
that, saving the tunnels ; and it was the same 
there— the tommy-shop and imposition was 
wherever we went Well, fifom there I went 
on to the London and Dover. It was monthly 
payments on that- There, too, I worked for 
a month, when the sub-contractor runned 
away with all the men’s money— 9001., sir, it 
were calculated. After that another party 
took it, and it was the same all the way np 
and down— the tommy-shop and beer as 
much as wo liked, on credit Then I went on 
to the London and Cambridge, and there it 
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w as the same story over and over again. Just 
about this time, railway work began to get 
slack, and then farmers’ work was slack too ; 
and you see that made things worse for 
the navvies for all came to look for employ- 
ment 09 the railroads. This is about seven 
years ago. After that some more fresh lines 
started throughout Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and trade being bad in tliem parts, all tiio 
weavers applied for work on the railways, and 
the regular navvies had a hard time of it then. 
But we managed to get on somehow — kept lin- 
gei-ingon — till about three years agone, when 
trade got a little bit better. That about the 
time when things was very dear, and our 
wages was rose to 3s. a-day.; they’d been 
• only }3s. Of/, and 3s. before that; and we did 
much belter when our pay was increased, be- 
cause we had the ready-money then, and there 
was no tommy-shops that summer, for the 
company wouldn't have them on that line. At 
the end of that year tho work was nil stopped, 
on account of the Chartist rising, and tlicn 
there was hundreds of men walking about 
begging their bread from door to door, with 
nothing to do. After this, (that’s two years 
ago, the backend of this year,) I went to work 
on the London and York. Here we had oply 
2s. Od, a-day. and we hod only four days’ work 
in the 'week to do besides ; and then there 
was a toniniy-shop, where wo were forced to 
get our victtiols arid drink ; so you see we were 
very bod off then. I stopped on this line (for 
work wfts very scarce, and I thought myself 
lucky to liavc anv) till last spring. Th<!h all 
the work on it Aopped, and I dnro say 2000 
men were thrown out of employ in one clay. 
They were all stai^dng, flie heap of them, or 
next door to it. T went away from there over 
to the Brummagem and Beechlcythranclf lint. 
But there 1 found things almost as. bad ag 
what I left before, ^gig, strong, able-bodied 
men were working for Is, 8</, u-day, and from 
that to 2s. : that was the top price; for wages 
had come down, you see, about one-half, and 
little or no work to do at that price ; and tommy- 
shop and beer, fir, as before, * out of the little < 
we did gel. The gteat cause of our wagbs 
being cut down was through tho work J)einc so 
slack in the country ; eveiybody was floclang 
to them parts for employment, and the con- 
tractors, seeing a quantity of men walking 
baeikwards and forwai^is, dropped the wages ; 
if one man wouldn’t work at tho price, there 
was hundreds ready to do it. Besides, pro- 
visions was very cheap, and the contractors 
knew we could live on less, and do their work 
quite as well. Whenever provisions goes dqwn 
onr wages does, too ; but when they goes up, 
the contractors is very slow in rising them. 
You see, when they find so' many men walking 
about witliout work, the masters have got 
the chance of tho poor man. Three year 
agone this lost winter — I think it \^a8*4C — 
provisions was high and wages was good; and 
in the summer of the very same year, food got 
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cheap again, and our wages dropped from 
Bs. Od, to 3s. and 2s, Vd, The fall in our 
wages took place immediately the food got 
cheaper. The contractors said, as we co^d 
live for less, we must do the work for less. I 
left the Brummagem and Beechley line, about 
two months befoi^ the Christmas before last, 
and then 1 came to Copenhagen-fields, on the 
‘London and York-— the London end, sir ; and 
there I was till last March, when we were nil 
paid off, about 600 on us ; and 1 went back to 
BoiTiet, and there I worked till the last seven 
weeks, and had 2s, Vd. o-day for what, four 
years ago, I had 3s. 0rf. for ; and I could only 
have three or four days’ work in the w'cek 
I then. Whilst I was there, I hurted my 
leg, and was Inid up a month. 1 lived 
all that time on charity ; on what tlio 
chaps would come and give mo. One would 
give a shilling, another sixpence, another a 
shilling, .just as they could spjire it ; and poorly 
they could do that, God knows I I couldn’t 
declare on to tJio sick fund, l)ecauso 1 hadn't 
no bones broken. Well, when I come to look 
for work, and that’s three weeks ugone, when 
I could get about again, the work was all 
stox^ped, and 1 couldn’t get none t(? do. Then 
I come to London^ and I’ve^ looked all about 
for a job, and I can’t find nothing to do. [ 
wont to a lodging-house in the Borough, and 
I sold all my things — shovel and grafting- tool 
and all, to have a meal of food. When oil my 
things was gone, I didn’t know where to go. 
One of my motes told me of this Befuge, and I 
have been hero two nights. All that I have 
had to eat since then is the bread night and 
moniing they gives us here. This will be tho 
Jast nigl^t I shall have to stop here, and after 
that 1 don’t know what 1 shall do. There’s 
no raihmy work — that is, tlicre’s none to speiilc 
of, seeijig tlie thousands of men that’s walking 
about with nothing to do, and not knowing 
whone to lay their heads. If I could get any 
inteiest, I should like to go away as on emi- 
I grant. I shouldn't like to be sent out of my 
native country as a rogue and a vagabone ; hut 
I’m tired of stopping here, and if I can’t get 
away, why I must go home and go to tho 
parish, and it’s hard for a 5'oung man that’s 
willing and 8i)le like me to work, and be forced 
to want bccq|ise he can’t get it, I know tliero 
is thousands — ^thousands, sir, like I .ani — 
know there is, in the very some con<Htion as I 
am at this moment : yes, I know there is." [This 
he said with verj' great feeling and emphasis.] 
“ We are all starving. We are all willing to 
work, but it ain’t to be had. This country is 
getting very bad for labour; it’s so overrun 
with Irish that the Englishman hasn’t a 
' chance in liis o^vn land to live. %ver since £ 
was nine years old I’vo got my own living, but 
now Pm dead beat, though I’m only twenty- 
eight next August." 

The next man to vrhom I spoke was tall 
and hale-looking, except that his features were 
pinched) and his eyes had a dull lack-lustre 
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common to men suffering from coM and 
Iiungcr. His dress was n coaiNo jacket, fustian 
trou*'t‘rs, and coarse, hard-vroni shoes. Ho 
spoke witliont any vciy provincial accent. 

“I am now forty- eight, and have been a 
funn-lahourer all niy life. I^am a single man. 
■\Vlieii I was a boy of twelve,'! wtis put to dig, 
or see after the birds, or break clods, or any- 
thing, on a farm at Croland, in Tjancashire.^ 
I hiwl very little school before that, ami can 
neither road nor write. I was then living 
‘ with niy parents, poor people, who worked on 
the laud whenever they could get a day’s 
w«)rlf. ^Ye had to live very hard, but at hay 
and harvest tiines wo had meat, and lived 
better. J liad Jls. a-wcek as a boy. When 1 
grew up to fourteen 1 left homo. I thought 
niy fiijlicr didn’t use mo well ; perhniis it was 
iny own fault. I might have been a bad boy; 
Imt ho was severe when he did begin with me, 
though ho was generally quiet. ^ AVheu his 
liassion was up, there was no bearing it. Any- 
Iiow, I started into tlie world at fourteen tqrdo 
the best 1 c(nild tor myself — to make my for- 
im\c if 1 could. Since then, 1 have had work 
ill all sorts of counties; Midland countias, 
])rincipall\. AVlien a boy, 1 got employment 
n adily enough at bird-scarifig, or hay-making; 
but J soon grow up, and look a man’s place 
\ cry early, and I could then do any kind of 
farmer’s work, except plongliing or seeding. 
Tlicy have men on purpose for that. Farm 
work was far better in my younger days than 
jt i i now. For a week, when liired by the day, 
1 nt‘vcr gct/«inoro than 15.s., regular work. For 
taken i\ork (by the Job), T have made as much 
as ill a week ; that is, in reaping and 
mowing, when 1 could drop on such ,Jobs in a 
diliicult season, w'hon the weather was uncer- 
i Inin. 1 talk of good times. The last good 

j job [ had was three 3^ears ago, come next 

! summer. Now T should be glad to get 0.5. 

'] a-week, constant work : anything but vhat 

j Tin doing now. As [ went abmit from jdacc 

' to place, working for farmers, I gcncrnll}' 

' lodged at the shepherds' houses, er at some 
labourer’s. I never wasrin n lodging-house 
! M'hcn I was in work,cOiily when money runs 
1 low one must have shelter. At some lodging- 
houses I've had a good feather-b^d ; otliers of 
them. are bad enough : the best, I think, are 
in Norfolk. T have saved a bi^' of money 
several times — indeed, year after year, until 
the Inst three or four years ; hut what ! saved 
in the summer, went in the winter. In sumo 
summers, 1 could save nothing. It’s how the 
season comes. I never cared for drink. I've 
ilonc middling till these last two seasons. 
;My health was good, to bo sure ; hut when a 
man’s in he:i9tli liis appetite is good also ; and 
when I’m nt regular work I don’t entriidf so 
I much ns when I’m knocking about idle, and 
I got hold of a meal. I often have to make up 
for three, or four days then. The last job I 
j lind was six weeks before Christmas, at Spston, 
in Lincolnshire. I couldn’t make Is, Gd.'a-day 


I on account of tlie weather. I hod 135., how- [ 

I ever, to start with, and 1 went on the rond, \ 
not standing for a straight road, but going 
where I heard there was a chance of a job, np * 
or down anywhere, here or there, hut them 
v»'as always the same answer, ‘ Nobody, wanted ; 
— no work for their own constant men.’ I I 
was so beat out as soon as my money was 1 
dono-*nnd it lasted ten days — that I parted 
with my things one by one. First my waist- 
coat, then my stockings (three pair of them), 
then three shirts, I got 25. Id. for throe shirts, 
and 6d. a pair for iny stockings. lily clothes 
were done, And T pai-tcd Avith ray pocket-knife 
for 2rf., and with my 'hacco-box for IJ^^ 
After I left Boston, I got into Leicestorsbiro, 
and was at Cambridge, and AVisbeacb, and • 
Lynn, and Norwich; and I heard of a job 
among brickmakers at liOw Easthrop, in 
Suffolk, but it was no go. Tlie weather was 
against it, too. It was when the snow set in. 
And then I thought I would come to London, 
ns God in his goodness might send me some- 
thing to do. 1 never meant anything slinking. 

I’m only happy when I’m at work, but here I 
am destitute. Some days as I walked up 
I had nothing to eat. At others I got half- I 
pennies or penpies from men like mj'self that ! 
[ saw at work. 1‘ve given shillings away that 
way myself at times. Sometimes I had to | 
take to the road, but I’m a ^ery iioor beggar. : 
IVhen 1 got to London I was a stranger, and 
lodged liero tJic fh*st night— that’s n week ago. 

A policeman sent mo liero. I've tried every 
day tfe get work — ^labouring-work for builders, j 

or nlroiil mamirc-carts, or anything like that, 
os there’s no famiing in London, but gr»t 
none; so but for this place I had stnrvei\ j 

When this place is closed I must ti’omp into | 

the rt>raitry. There are very many farm- i 

labourers now going from farm to farai, ami j 

town to town, to seek w^rk, more than ever t | 

saw before, I don’t know that the regular i 

farm-workmen como so much to Loudon. As I 

I travelled np from Suffolk I lay rough often j 

enough. 1 got into stables, or any places. | 

tSuch places as 'this save mdfay a mau’a life. \ 

It’S saved mine, for I mig}it have been found j 

dead in the street, os 1 didn’t know where j 

to ^o.” I 

Tliis man appeared to mo to be a very 
decent cbnracter. ■ 

'J’ho large number of Irish found among 
tlie inmates of tliese establishments is one of 
the peculiar features of the Eefugos. By the 
retiinis above given, it will bo seen that they 
constitute more than one-half of the total 
np])licanl.s. Such being the fact, I selected 
two 'from the more decent, os types of the 
better class of immigrants, and subjoin their 
narrativea. 

One of these men had a half-shrcwd, half- 
stolid look, and was clod in very dirty fustian. 

His beard was some days old, and ho looked 
iU-fed and wretched. His children — for ho 
had two boys with him, ten and twelve years 
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oM — T.cr 0 shotfloris, their white skins being a August. I came to better my living, I 
contmst to their dirty dress, as the fomer tilled a portion of land in Ii-elaml. Jt was 
appeared through the holes in their jackets. 30/. a-year rent, and forty acres. That was in i 
They looked on with a sort of vacant wonder, the county Cork, parish of Kihncen. I r«'nted j 
motionless, and mthout a word. The father the land of a nviddleniau, and he was very 
said ^ severe. My family and I couldn’t live under !* 

“I’ve been knocking about in England these giiin. I had a wife and three children. We 

four yeara from, place to i>laco. I’m telling all came to Englaml, from Cork to Bristol. I ! 
you the ti*uth, sir. [This he often repeated.] I kept a little substance back to pay my woy to 
came here to betther myself^^ to knock out England. The voyage cost 25s. From Bristol | 
something betther ; but I wish to God I’d I went to Cardiff, as I got no work at Bristol, j 
been buried before I buried mj^ wife and At Cardiff I worked oil the railway at 2s. (k/, i 
children. I do, indeed, sir. I was a labourer a-day. I did well for a couple of months. I | 

' ill Ireland, working in fiinns and gardens ibr would like to continue at that, or at Is. a-ilny 
.anybody. My wages Avarii’t inueli, only 3s. Ihto, belter than in Ireland Ibcso times. 1 j 
a-week, and my dutal liouso (that is, n-liouse worked in Cardiff town with a brickWLyor, | 
rent-free), and two meals of >ictuiils a.day, after I’d done on the railway, at 12s. a-w'eek. 
sometimes ’taties and milk for meals, and I next year had a twelvemonth’s work, on and j 
sometimes ’taties ainl fish, and s(»metimcs — off, with a farmer near Brist(«l, at 10s. a- week, 

I aye, often — 'taties and nothing. My wife and and was still iileiily eoiiifortable. I made for j 
; me, and four children, came from Cork — it London at the liay-harvest I had a little 
I was in the county Cork I lived — to Wales, mohey to start with, but T got no lmy.w«>rk, 

I don’t know the name of the port; they’ve only atritlo of work at the Docks. Tn c(»rn- ' 
such queer names there ; sure, then, they have, harvest, near Brighton, I worked for six weeks, 
sir. It cost inc holf-a-crown a-picoo for the milking 10s. an acre for cutting wliaat by piece- 
six of us.'' I raised the money partly by work, and 7s. for rf)ats, and 2s. for any din's 
digging up a garden I had, atid selling wdiat w'ork. I made 4/. altogether. I got hack to 
stuff there was, and the rest was made up by London with 40s. I could get no w'ork at all, 
tlie farraei’s in the neighbourhood giving tj^eir hut five days’ work nt a stone-yard, at Is. a-dn}. j 
:it/, or 6d. a-pieco to iiio, so that T might lave. I sold a few things in tlie streels, oranges and ' 
I wasn't on the poor-law rate^ hut I soon might, apples; so did my wife. It helped to keep 
When I got to Wales, 1 had only Gd. left. I us. All was gone at last, so J got in herewith 
went to the workhouse for a night’s lodgipg, to one child (a fine hoy). My wife got three 
bo sure — what also? I stiu-ted next cloy for with her. She’s in a lodging in Gray’s-inn- 
Londou*\Nitli my wife and children, beggiSg as lane. She’s starving, I’m afraid ; but she 
we came, and going frora workhouse to work- wished mo to come in here with the child, ns 
house; and very badly we got along. It' I could* do nothing nt night-time. I don’t 
finished p fortnight to get to London. ,Wli^ii know-how many emne over about tlio lime I 
wo got to London (that’s aboift four yeai’s did. *Tho gentry give poor men money, or did , 
agoiio) we got worli nt peas-pickhig, nfy give itp to them, hciid them over here, to free j 

wife and me, in Uicf gardens about. That tlie land from its expenses." ^ ^ ‘ 

is for the surainer. In .the winter ive sold To complete the ]/ictiire of this Irish desti- 
oranges in the streets while she lived, and lution, I add the following, 
wo had nothing from tho parishes. I can’t One wTutched creature had come to tho 
couiplaiii of th# living till this time, sir; it Befuge with her four children. She hei*self 
I was better than I I^ew in L’cland. I dqp’f was habited in a large blue cloth cloak, her 
know what we got, she managed nil. Last tops were through the l^nd of her shoes, and 
autumn we went into tlie liop countyfto Ellis’s her gowm clung tight to her limbs, telling that 
farm. 1 don’t know the town neiu'est; and she was utferly destitute of under clothing, 
there my wife and two children died of the In her arms she carried an infant, round 
cholera at the fiirin. The three of them which were wound some' old woolhm rags. As 
wern’t a week ill. The parish kept them and tho little thing sucked at its mother’s breast, 
buried them. Since that I’ve been worse off it breathed so hard that it needed no words to 
than ever, and will ahvays bo worse off than teU of its long exposiu'd to tho cold. Though 
ever, fojr I’vo lost a good wife. Since her the mother ivas hnlf-clod, still there v/as the 
death X jobbed about in the countiy, living little bit of clean net inside the old rusty straw 
very bare, me and tlie children, till the fixist bonnet. The children were respectively eleven, 
came, and then v/e came to Loudon. I was si.x, and three years old. Tim eldest (a good- 
knocking about for a fortnight, and hogged a looking grey-c^-ed girl, who stood with her i 
little; but sorrow a much 1 got by that How forefinger in her mouth, half simple) was ' 
did I know of this place ? Musha, all the covered with a tattered plaid shawl. This, at <; 
neighbours -know about it." her mother’s bidding, she drew from her 

Tho younger man, who was tall and shoulder with an ostentation of poverty, to 
gaunt, more intelligent than the other, and show that what had before appeared a gown ’ 
less squalid in his appearance, said:— beneath was nothing more than a honibazine i 
“ I have been in England two years in p^ticoat On her feet ivere u pair of women’s 
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old fashionable shoes, tied on -mth string. 
These hsd been given in charity to her by a 
servant a vedc back. The next child*— a boy 
• -IC^Uj^ed B8 1 looked at him, and seemed, 
thou^^only six years old, tc^have been made 
prematurely knowing” by his eariy street 
education. He put out his foot as he saw my. 
eye glance downward to his shoes, to show me* 
that he had one boot and one shoe on. He 
was dad in all kinds of rags, and held in his 
hand a faded velvet cap. The youngest boy 
was almost a dwarf. He was three years old, 
hut so stunted that he seemed scarce half that 
age. 

“I come from tho county of Cormk, the 
worst and tho poorest part of it — yes, indeed, 
sir, it is,” said the woman ; and the gintle- 
mon know that 1 do. When I had it to do, 1 
manufactured at flax and wool. 1 knit and 
sewed, to he sure I did ; hut God Almighty 
was plnzcd to deprive me of it. It was there 
I was married. My husband was a miner. 
Distress and want, and hunger and poverty — 
nothing else — druvus to this counthiy. It 
was the wi^i of God— glo^ bo to his hdly 
and blessed name! — to fajl the 'tatics. To 
he snro, I couldn't dig one out of tho ground 
not fit to ate. We lived on 'taties, and 
milk, and fish, and eggs. We used to have 
bins then. And the mining failed, too; 
and the captains came over liere. Yos, to 
ho sure; for here they lived, sir. Yes, sir, 
indeed ; and 1 could toU you that 1 used to he 
eight days -i. yea, that I did — before I could 
get one ha'porth to ale — barriug the wather I 
boiled and drank to keep ^e life in myself 
and children. It was Doot& O'Donor^an that 
paid for our passage. When he see all the 
hunger, and distress, and wont — yes, indeed, 
sir — that I went through, he gave a letther to 
the stame-pocket office, and then they brought 
me and my three childer over. It was Imre 
that this baby was horruu. My husband was 
liere before me, ho was, about seven or eight 
months. Ho hadn’t sent mo any ifloney, for 
ho couldn't a penny. Hi wrote home to see 
if 1 lived, for he diduTthinkllived; and then 
1 showed the letther to Dr. O'Donovap. My 
husband niver got a day’s work since he came 
over ; indeed, he couldn’t give the ohilder their 
breakfast tho next morning alter they came. 
1 came to Xiondori-bridge, and met my husband 
there. Well, indeed, that is nearly three years 
agone. Oh, tlrin, I had nothing to do since 
hut what litUe we done at the harvest. It was 
tin weeks before Christmas that 1 came over, 
and I don't know what monUi it was, for I 
don’t read Or^wsite, you know. Ob, in^ 
deed, we had to live by begging from that 
to horvest time. I bad to beg for him soQfl| 
than let him die wiUi the hanger. He 
do any work, but he’d be glad of a 
he'd earn. He’d rather have it that wayaH| 
if he'd begged tin po\md — it would be 
plisiue. Never a day’s work could he ^t; 
and many beside him. Oh, Lord, there ^s 


many, sir. He never does anything but at the 
harvest-time, and then he works at raping the 
corrun. I know nothing else that he does ; 
and I bind the shaves al&er him. Why, in- 
deed, we get work then for about a fortnight 
or three weeks — it don't howld a month. Oh 
no, sir, no ; how could my children do any- 
thing, but as fast as we’d earn it to ate it ? 1 
declare I don't know how much we'd make a- 
week then. • They got only eight shillings an 
aero last year for it. I declare I don’t know 
what we ipade; hut whatever we had, wo 
hadn't two shillings laving it. Ah, indeed, I 
had to beg all the rest of my time. My hus- 
band doesn’t beg — I’ll tell you the thruth. , 
The thinth is tho best. When he has e’er a 
penny, he tries to sell a handfol of oranges ; 
and, indeed, ho had to lave off silling, for ho 
couldn't buy half a hundred of ’em to sill 
back. He done pritty well when the onions 
were in season, ho ^d, sir; but there’s so 
many silling oranges, he can't sill one of ’em. 
Now he does nothing, for he has nothing to 
reach half a hundred of limons with, and that 
isn’t much. When I gets a pinny to pay for 
the lodgings, then we lodges and sleeps toge- 
ther; but when I can’t, I must go about this 
way with my children. When 1 go out beg- 
ging, ho •remains at home in the lodging- 
house ; he has nothing else to do, sir. I al- 
ways go out with my childer ; sur’e I coulchi’t 
look at ’em die wifh hunger. Wliere’s tho use 
of laipng them with the husband ; what has 
he to give tliem ? Indeed, 'if J had left them 
last ihght with him, he couldn’t have gir.'e them 
as much as they'd put in their mouths onced. 
Indeed, I take them out in the cowld to big 
w^lh n^Q to get a bit of victuals for ’em. Sure 
God knows I can’t hilp it — ^hc knows I can’t 
— *-’glory be to his holy nqme ! Indeed, I have 
a part of tho brid 1 got hero last night to 
carry to my poo^ husband, for I know he 
wanted it. Ob, if I’m to go to the gallows, 
I’m telling you tho thruth. Oh, to be sure, 
yes, sir; tWe's many a one ^ould give a bit 
to tbe cbilder when they^ wouldn't to me — 
sure the world knows that; and maybe the 
childer wHl get ha'pence, and that vrill pay my 
lodging or buy a loaf of brid for 'em. Oh, sir, 
to be sure, you know I’d get more with all my 
little childer out than I would with one, and 
that’s the rason indeed. Yes, indeed, that’s 
why 1 take them out I Oh, then, that’s what 
you want to know ! Why, th§35|g8 j^ome people 
wouldn't believe I’d ha^^^Any. Maybe, 
some days I woul^^yw|^^ny, and maybe 
I'dc^t a shij^i^^ ^^ P^yniieman the otiber 

then. The sister car- 
fellow on her back, no more 
pmld he'stop afther me nayther. Only twice 
Pra left him at home. Oh thin, indeed, he do 
'cry with the cowld, and often again with the 
hunger ; and some of the people says to me 
it's myself that .makes him cxy; but thin, in- 
deed, it ain’t. Maybe Tve no home to give my 
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littsband, maybe it's at some tmion he slept 
last night. My husband niver goes bigging, 
he didn’t, 8i]>— 1 won't tell a lie— he didn’t, in- 
deed; but he Binds me out in the cowld, and 
in the wit, and in the hate, too : but thin he 
can't help it. He’s the best man that iver 
put a hat on his hid, and the kindest." 

She persisted in asseverating this, beingi 
apparently totally incapable of perceiving the 
inhumanity of her husband’s conduct. 

“ He don’t force me — he don’t, indeed— but 
lie sits idle at home while I go out. Ah, if 
you knew what I suffers ! Oh, yea, he’d rather 
work, if I’d got a guinea in gowld for him to- 
night; and yesterday morning hb prayed to 
• Ood Almighty to put something in hia way to 
give him a day’s work. I was in prison onoed 
lor bigging. My children was tak<in away 
from me, and sint to some union. 1 don’t 
know the name of it. That was the time my 
husband was silling the limons. He niver 
came to spake for me when I was going to 
prison, and he doesn’t know whether l*m in 
prisin to-night Ah, I beg your honour’s par- 
don, he would care, but he can't help me. 1 
thought Pd ind my life in the prisin, for 1 
wouldn't bo allowed to spake a word. The 
poor man, my husband, can't* help it. He was 
niver counted lazy in his counthry ; but God 
Almighty plazed to deprive him of hia work, 
and what can he do?'' 

The next was a rather tall and well-spoken 
woman of fifty-eight. 

“ When I was young," she said, ** I«used to 
go out to day’^ works, or charing, ano^ sorae- 
times'as a laundress. I went charing till five 
yeai's ago, sometimes” doing middling, oft^ 
very badly, when T burst a blood-vessel m 
lifting a weight*— a pail o'f watpr to fill a top- 
per. 1 fell down all at opce, and bled at Jthe 
earn and nose. I ^as taken to St* Bartholo- 
mew's, and was there four months. When I 
came out, I took to selHhings in the stredt. I 
could do nothing else. 1 have no friends in 
London ^none In the world. Sometimes I 
picked up a Rving by selling laces, and iron- 
holders, and memorandum -books, in the City. 
1 made the memorandum-hooks myself— 
pend)' books. The pincushions 1 made my- 
self. 1 never had anything from my parish, 
or rather my husband's— Uiat's Bristol. He 
was a brioklf^er, but I chared when he was j 
out of work. He died eighteen years ago. 1 
was known by ladies and others in the City, 
who would sometimes give me a sixpence for ; 
a lace. X was working Wo months back — it 
was the general thanksgiving-day— whra 1 was 
worli^g at a fishmonger’s in Oreshazn-street, 
and fell down the ceUar stairs and broke my 
arm. I was again throe weeks in Bartholo- 
mew’s hospitaL I have been destitnto ever 
since. I have made away with everything. A 
little quilt is aU I have left, and wat would 
have gone last night if I hadn't got in here.** 
The poor woman whom I next accosted was 
a widow (her husband having died only a few 


M 


months before). She had altogether what I 
may oall a faded look ; even her widow’s cap ■ 
was limp and flat, and her look was miserably 
subdued. She said:— 

My husband was a journeyman shoemalcer. 
Sometimes he would earn 20«, a-week ; but wo . 
were badly off, for he drank ; but he did not 
ill-use me— not much. During his last illness . 
we raised 5/. on a raffle for a silk handkerchief 
among the shoemakers, and 10s. from the 
Mendicity Society, and a few shillings from 
the clergyman of the parish. The trade 
buried him. X didn't get Is. as his widow — 
only 5/. to bury him ; but there was arrears 
of rent to pay, and about a month after his 
death X hadn't a farthing, and X took the 
cholera, and was eight days in St. Bartho- 
lomew's, the parish officers sending me there 
in a cab. I lived in furnished lod^gs before 
that, and had nothing to call my own, when 1 
had pawned my black for my husband. When 
^ot out I helped a neighbour at shoe-binding. 
One time X have earned 15s. a-week at shoe- 

i binding for , Regent-street. Now I con 

qnly earn 5s. with full work. I have seldom 
I earned Ss. of late weeks. 1 hai> to leave my 
neighbour, because I felt ^at I was a burden, 
and was imposing upon her. I then had a 
shelter with a young woman X once lodged 
with, hut I couldn’t stay there any longer. 
She was poor, and had nothing for me to do. 
So, on Saturday last, I hod no work, no money, 
no friends, and I thought I would try and get 
in here, as another poor womiqi had done. 
Here I’ve hod a shelter." 

A pretty, pleasant -spoken young woman, 
very tidy in her poor attire, which was an old 
cloak Vrapped close round her, to cover her 
scanty dress, gave me the following statement 
veiy modestly: — 

** I am twenty-two ; my mother died six 
3 |^ar 8 ago ; my father I never kne'tf, for Pm 
an unlawfril child. My mother had a small 
income from my father, and kept me at school. 

X can’t qven guess who my father was. X am 
an only child. X was taken from school to 
wait upon my mother ; very kind indeed sho 
«ras to me, but she died in three weeks after 
X came ftom school. She’d been in a con- 
sumption for six 31 ears; she fretted sadly 
about mef She never told me X was on im- 
lawfhl child. My aunt, my mother’s sister, 
told me one day afterwards. My mother 
^ways said my father lived in the countiy. I 
loved my mother, so I seldom spoke of my 
father, for she would say, ‘ X don’t wish to hear 
about him.' There was nothing for me at my 
mother’s death, so X put myself to learn fancy- 
box-making for groders and pasttyoooks, for 
their sweetmeats, and for scents. My aunt 
assisted me. She is now poor, and a widow. 

X could never earn more than fls.or 4«. a-week 
at box-making, the pay is so had. I lived this 
way for four or five years, lodging with my 
aunt, and giving her fdl 1 earned, and sho { 
J^ept me for it. X then went to learn the j 
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Maciatosh’ coat-making. 1 went into lodgings, for the last year and a half, for since then 
my aunt being unable to help me any longer, as be hail been worse. While he was with mo 
at my unde's death she could only keep a room I have gone out for a day's charing occosion- 
for herself and children. She makes pill- ally, but then I found 1 was no for’a^er at the 
boxes. 1 could' earn at the Macintoshes only week's end, and so 1 didn't strive so much as 
, 4s. a*week and my tea, when in full work, and I might have done, for if I earned two shillings 

when work was bad, 1 earned, only (Id. It he'd be sure to have it from me. 1 was a ser- 
• was 8d. a-day and my tea. 1 parted with af vant, before he married me, in a respectable 
good box of clothes to keep myself; first one tradesman's family. I lived tlireo years and 
bit of dress went, and another. 1 was exposed a half at my master’s house out of town, and 
to many a temptation, but 1 have kqit my that was where I fell in with my husband, 
character, 1 am happy to say. On Monday He was a shopman then. I lived with him 
. night I was in the streets all night — 1 hardly more than flight years, and always acted a 
knew in what pail, I wds so miserable-*-having wife's part to him. I never drank myself, 
no place to put my head in, and frightened to and was n*bver untrue to him ; but he has 
death almost. I couldn’t pay my lodgings, and been too Untiue to me, and 1 have hod to * 
so lost tliem — was locked out. I went to the suffer for it. 1 bore all his unkindnoss until 
station-house, and asked to sit there for a August last, when he treated me so badly, 
shelter, but the policeman said it was no place I cannot mention to you how — >but he de- 
fer me, as I was not guilty of any oflbncc ; ceived mo and injured mo in the worst pos- 
tboy could do nothing for me : they were all sible manner. I have ono child, a boy, 
very civil. I walked the streets all that cold seven years old last September; but this 
night; I feel the cold of that night in my boy is with him, and 1 don’t know where. 1 
limbs still. 1 thought it never would be over, have striven to find him out, but cannot. 

1 wasn’t exposed to any insults. 1 had tP 'Wlien I found out how he hod deceived me 
walk about cdl Tuesday, without a bite either we had words, and he then swore he wouldn’t 
Monday or Tuesday. On Tuesday evening 1 come home any more to me, and he has kept 
got admitted into tliis place, and was very to his oath, for 1 haven’t set eyes on him since. 
IhankM. Next day I tried for work, hut got My boy was down at a friend’s bouse at Cam- 
none. ^ 1 had a cup of tea from my aunt to live bridge, and they gave him up to the father 
on that day." without my knowledge. When he went away 

This girl wished to get into tbc parish, in I had no money ii> the house. Nothing but 
order to be sent out as an cmigi'ant, or any- a few things-^tables, and choirs, and a bed | 
thing of thaf. kind ; but her illegitimacy was a in a ro^m. 1 4cept them as long os I could, 
bar, as no selUement could be proved. but a^ last they went to fin'd . me m food. | 

It was not difficult to see, by the looks of After he had gone 1 got a bit of needlework. | 
the poor woman whom 1 next addressed, I worked at the dress-making and several | 
the distress and privation she had eifdured. different kinds of work since he left me. Then 
Her eyes were full of tears, and there w^is a I vsed «to eai;p about five shillings a- week ; 
idnintivoness in her voice that was most soipetimes not so much. Sometimes I have 
touching. She was clad in rusty black, anfi had made only two shillings, and lately— that 
on a black straw bonnet with a few old crage is, within the last six weeks— 1 have earned 
flowers in it ; but still, in oil her poverty, there scafeely. any thing. ' About October last T was 
was a neatness in her appearance that told obliged to sell my things to pay off my rent 
she was much unused to such abjcqt misery and get myself something to eat. After th.'t 
ns had now come upon h^r. Hers was, in- 1, wont to lodge 'with a person, and thei'e ! 
deed, a wretched stoi^y— the victim of her I stopped till very lately, i.'hen I had scorco ! 
husband's ill -teeatment and neglect: — notliing, and' couldn’t a&rd to pay my rent, 
have been working at needlework ever* since Then^ 1 w&s turned out of there, and l^ent 
the end of August. My husband' is living; and made shift with a friend by lying down 
hut he has deserted me, and 1 don’t know oh the boards, beside her children. I lay 
where lie is at present. He had been a gen- down with my clothes on. I had notliing 
tlemon’s servant, but he could attend to a to cover me, and no bed under me. They | 
garden, and of late years he had done so. I was veiy poor people. At last my friend 
have been, married nine years next April. 1 and her husband didn’t hke to have people 
never did live liappily with him. He drank about in the room where they slept; and 
a very greet deal, and when tipsy ho used besides, I was so poor I was obhged to beg a 
to heat me sorely. He had been out of work bit of what th^ had, and they was so poor 
for a long tin^ before he got his lost situa- they couldn’t afford to spore it to me. They 
tion, and there he had 16s. a-week. He lost were very-good and kind to me so long as they 
his place before that through drink. Oh, could hold out anyhow, but at last 1 was 
sir, perhaps he’d give me oil his nroney at obliged to leave, and wi^ about the streets, 
the end of the week within three shillings ; This I did for two whole nights — ^lai^ Sunday 
but then he'd have more than' half of it back and Monday nights. It was bitter cold, and 
again — not evoiy week alike, of course, but freezing sharp. I did go and sit on the stairs 
that was mostly the case— and in particular of a lodging-house on Monday night, tiU I was 
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that cold I could scarcely move a limb. On 
Tuesday night I slept \d. the Borough. A lady 
in the street gave me threepence* 1 asked 
her if she could give me a ticket to go aiuf* 
where. 1 told her I was in the deepest 
tress, and she gave me all the hidfpence she 
had, and I thought 1 would go and have a 
night’s lodging with the money. All these < 
three days and nights 1 had o^y a piece of 
bread to Jceep down my hunger. Yesterday I 
was walking about these parts, and I seo a 
lot of people standing about here, and I asked 
them if there was anything being given away. 
They told me it was the Befuge, or else 1 
shouldn’t have* known there was subh a place. 

* Hail 1 been aware of it, I shouldn’t have been 
out in the streets all night as 1 was on Sunday 
and Monday. When I leave here (and they’ll 
I only keep mo for three nights) I don't know 
what 1 shall do, for 1 have so parted with my 
things that I ain't respectable enough to go 
after needlework, and they do look at you so. 
My clothes are all gone to live upon. Ifl 
could make myself look a little decent, I might 
perhaps get some work. 1 wish 1 could get 
into service again. 1 wish I’d never left it, 
indeed : but I want things. If 1 can't get any 
tilings, 1 must try in such as 1 have got on : 
and if 1 can't get work, I shall be obliged to see 
if the parish will do anything for me ; but I'm 
afraid they won’t. I am thirty-three years old, 
and very miserable indeed.”* 

From the opening of the Refuges for the 
Houseless in* 1820, until 1852^ as motiy as 
189,223 homeless individuals received nightly 
shelter** there, being on average of up^arda 
of 0000 a<year. Some of these have remained 
three or four nights in the s^c establishment; 
so that, altogether, no less tl^n 1,141,^8 
nights’ lodgings wore afforded to the very poqr, 
and 2,778,153 lbs., or nearly 25,00(} cwt. of 
bread distribute4 among them. ^ 

Astluh fob the Houseijsss Poor. 

There is a #orld of wisdom to be learnt 
BL the Asylum for the Houseless Poor. Those 
who wish to be taught in this, the severest 
schoolof all, should pay a visit to l^ayhOuse- 
yard, and see the homeless crowds gathere4 
about the Asylum, waiting for the flTst opening 
of the doors, with their bare feet, blue and 
ulcerous with the cold, resting for hours on 
the ice and snow in the streets, and the bleak 
stinging wind blowing through their rags. To 
hear the cries of the hungiy, shivering chil* 
dren, and the wrangling of the greedy men, 
scrambling for a bod and a pound of dry Fread, 
is a thing to haunt one for life. There ore 
400 and odd creatures utterly destitute-^ 
mothers with infants at their brcasts«*-fathers 
witliboys holdhig by their side— the friendless 
— the penniless— the shirtless, shoeless, bread- 
less, homeless ; in a word, the very poorest of 
this the very richest city in the world. 

The Asylum for the Houseless is the con- 


fluence of the many tides of poverty that, at 
this period of the year, flow towards the me- 
tropolis. It should be remembered that there 
are certain callings, which yield a subsistence 
to those who pursue them only at particular ‘ 
seasons. Brickiflokers, agricultural fab jurers, 
garden. women, and many such vocations, are 
labours that admit of being performed only in 
the summer, when, indeed, the labourer has 
the fewest wants to satisfy. The privations of 
such classes, then, come at a period when 
even the elements conspire to make their 
destitution more terrible. Hence, restless with 
wan^ they wander in hordes across the land, 
making, in vain hope, for London, as the great 
emporium of wealth — the market oi^ the 
world. But London is ns overstocked with 
hands as every other nook and comer of the 
country. And then the poor creatures, fnr 
away from home and friends, find at last to 
their cost, that the very privations they Avere 
flyjpg from pursue them hero with a teiifoUl 
severity. I do not pretend to say tliat all 
found Avithin the walls of these asylums are 
siwh as I have described; many, T know, 
trade upon tho sympathy of thos^ who would 
ease the suflirinj^ of the destitute labourers, 

I and they make their appearance in the metro- 
polis at this especial season. Winter is the 
beggar’s harvest. That there ore hundreds 
of professional vagabonds drawn to London at 
such a time, I am well aware ; but with them 
come the unemployed Avorkmen. Wo must 
not, therefore, confound one with tho other, 
nor let our indignation at the vogabond Avho 
will not work, check our commiseration for 
the labourer or aitisan Avho cannot get Avork 
to do. 

The table on the following page, Avhich hns 
I been made up with considerable core and no 
littlo trouble, shows the number of pf-rsons 
fi-gm different counties sheltereckat the Asylum 
for the Houseless I’oor in the Metropolis for 
fourteen years. 

A homeless painter gave me tho following 
statement. His appeorance presented nothing 
remarkable. It Avas nverely that of the poor 
artisan. There w as nothing dirty or squalid 
about him 

“I was^rought m> n painter," be siiid, 
** and I am^noAv 27. I served my apprentice- 
ship in Yorkshire, and stayed two years after 
my term was out writh the same master. I 
tiieu worked in Liverpool, coming but little 
through illness, and working on and off as my 
health permitted. I got married in Liverpool. 
Olid went with my wdfe to Londonderry, in 
Irdasd, of which place she was a native. 
There she -died of the chdlez4 in 1847. I 
was very ill with diarriicsa myself. Wo lived 
with her friends, but I got work, though 
wages ore very low there. I never earned 
more than 2«. 6d. a-day tliere. I have earned 
5«. Gd. a-day in LivetpoCl, but in Londonderry 
provisions are very cheap— the best meat at 
4d. (wpound. It was on advantage to, me being 
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an Englishman. English workmen seem to 
he preferred in Ireland, so fai* as I c«ii tell, 
and 1 have ^vorked in Belfast and Coleraine, 
and a short time in Dublin, as well as in 
Londonderry. I came back to Liverpool early 
in 1848, and got work, but was again greatly 
distressed through sickness. I then had to 
ti-avel the country again, getting a little enrif 
ployment nt Hem^ Hempstead, and St. 
Alban's, and other places about, for 1 aimed 
at London, and at lost I got to London. That 
was in November, 1848. When in the countiy 
I was forced to paii; with my ciothea. I had 
a beautifiil suit of black among I very 

, seldom got even a tidde from the pointers in 
the country towns ; sometimes 2d, or 3d. from 
a master. In London I could get no work, 

I and my shirts and my flannel-shirts went to 
keep me. I stayed about a month, and having 
nothing left, was obliged to staiii for the 
country. 1 got a job at Luton, and at a few 
other idaces. Wages are voiy low. I was 
always a temperate man. Many a time I 
have never tasted ifrink for a week together, 
and this wlien I had money in my pocket, for 
I had 30/. when I got married. I have, too, 
the character of being a g^od workman. I 
I returned to London again three weeks back, 
but could find no Avork. I liad again to part 
Avith any odd things I had. The lost I parted 
Avith Avas iny stopping-knife and diamond, for 
I can work* as a glazier arfd plumber ; country 
painters often cun — 1 mean those apprenticed 
in the country. T have no cldlhes out what I 
have, on. Vof the Ijist ton days, I^ecloi’e 
solemnly, i Iiuac haj nothing but Avhat I 
picked up in the streets. I picked up crusts 
Miut I suAv in the streets, put out on tho stops 
by the mistresses of the houses for fhe (oor 
like myself. I got so weak and ilLthat I4iad 
to go to King’s Cl^llcge Hospital, and they 
gave me medieme which did mo goo(t 1 
often had to Avalk the streets all night. I avos 
so perished I could hardly move my limbs. I 
never asked charity, I can’ll ; but I could have 
eaten anything. I longed for the fried fish 1 
saw ; yes, I was riivenous for that, and such- 
like, fliough I couldn’t have touched it when 
T had money, and was middling wml off. 
Things are so different in the country that 1 1 
coul£i’t fancy such meat. 1 was brought to 
that piteh, I had the greatest mind to steal 
something to get into prison, where, at any 
rate, 1 said to myself, I shall have some food 
and shelter. I didn’t— I thought better of it 
I hoped something might tom up next day; 
besides, it might have got into fhe papers, 
and my friends might have seen it, and 1 
should have felt I disgraced them, or thtt 
they woAild think so, because they couldn’t 
know my temptations and my sufEbiings. 
When ouJ> aU night, 1 used to get shelter, if I 
could, about Hungerford Market, among the 
straw. The cold made me almost dead irith 
sleep ; and when obliged to move, I couldn’t 
walk at first, I could only crawl along. One 


night I had a penny given me, all I had gotten 
in five bitter nights in tlio streets. For that 
penny 1 got half a pint of coffee ; it mode mo 
sick, my stomach was so weak. On Tuesday 
I asked a poliQpman if he couldn't recommend , 
me to some workhouse, and ho told me to 
come here, and I vras admitted, and was very • 
thankfril to get under shelter.’* 

The next was a c^enter, a tall, fine-built 
man, Avith a pleasing exi>ression of coun- 
tenance. He was dressed in a fiannel jacket 
and fustian trousers, with the peculiar little 
side-pocket for his foot-rule, that told you of his 
calling. He was about 40 years of age, and 
had the appearance, even in his destitution, of 
a most respectable mechanic. It is adtonislL- 
ing to mark tho difference between the poor 
artisan and the laboiu*er. The one seems 
alive to his poveity, and to feel it more acntrly 
than the other. The labourer is more ac-cus- 
tomed to “rough it,” ns it is colled; but the 
artisan, earning better wages, and used to 
better ways, appears among tho houseless 
poor as a really pitiable character. Oarpeii- 
icrs are among tlie classes of •mechanics in 
which there api^pars to ho tho gi'eatest amount 
of destitution, and I sele'btcd this man as a 
fair average specimen of the body. Ho said, — 

“ I have been out of Avork nearly three 
months. I have had some little Avork in the 
mean time, an odd Job or two at inten'als, but 
nothing regular. Wlien T am in full work, 
on day work, I can make 5$. a-dn^ in Lomlon; 
hut tho masters very generally Avishes tho men 
to take piece-work, and that is tho caitso of 
men’s work being cut doAvix as it is, because 
men i# obliged to take the Avork us they offers. 

I coidd get about 30«. a-Aveek Avlienlhad good 
employment. I had no one but myself to 
keep out of my earnings. I have saved some- 
thing when I have been on day-work; but 
then it Aveut again as soon as I got to piece- 
work. This is generally the case with tho 
carpenters. The lost job I had was at Gobham, 
in Surrey, doing joiners’ Avork, and business 
witli-my master *got slock, and 1 was dis- 
charged. Then 1 mftdo my way to London, 
%nd have been about from place to place sinco 
then, endeavouring to get work from every 
one that knew or could get recommended to. 
But I have not met with any success. Well, 
sir, 1 have been obliged to port with all 1 had, 
even to my tools ; though they’re not left for 
much. My tools ore pawned for 12s., and ray 
clothes are all gone. The lost I had to pait 
with was my rule and chalk-line, and them 1 
left for a niglit’s lodging. 1 have no other 
clothes hut what you seejne^in at present. 
There are a vast many oarpentei*8 out of work, 
and like me. It is now three weeks since the 
last of my things went, and after that I have 
been about the streets, and gone into bakers' 
shops, and asked for a crust. Sometimes I 
have got a penny out of tho tap-room of a 
public-house. It’s now more than a fortnight 
since I quitted my lodgings. I have been in 
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tho Asylum eight nights. Before that, I was flag in the ‘ Renl,* until Don Miguel’s ships | 
out in the streets for live nights together, were taken. The fiigate I was in, (the * Donna I 
They were very cold nights ; yes, wry.” [The Maria,*) took tlie ‘Brincessa Beal;’ she was 1 
man shivered at the recollection.] “ I wdkod a 44lgon ship, and ours was a 30. It wus I 
up one street, and down another. I sometimes a stiffish thing while it lasted, was the flght ; 
got t^der a doorway, but it wos impossible to but we boarded and carried the * Princessn.* 

. stand Btillv long, it was so cruel cold. The J never got all my prize-money. I stopped in 
tdeet was coming down one night, and froezod Lislion some time after the flght; and then, 
on my clothes as it fell. The cold made me as 1 couldn’t meet with a passage to England, 
stiff more than sleepy. It was next day that I took service on hoard the ‘Donegal,’ 74 guns, 

I felt tired ; and then; if I came to sit down Captain Fanshawe. I liked Lisbon pretty 
. at a fireside, I should drop asleep in a minute, well; tbey’^p not a very tidy people — 

I tried, when I was dead-beat, to get into treacherous, too, hut not all of them. I 
St. Giles's union, but they wouldn’t admit picked up e. very little Portu^so. Most of 
me. Then the police sent mo up to my thirty-eight pounds went in Lisbon. Tho ^ 
another union; I foiget tho name, but ‘ Donegal* brought Don Carlos over, and we 
they refused me. I tried at Lambeth, and were paid off in Plymouth; tliat wos in JS34. 
there I was refused. I don’t think I went a Since then I have been in the merchant 
day without some small bit of bread. I begged service. I like that best. My last voyage | 
for it. But when I walked from St Alban’s to was in the ‘ Richard (jobdon,’ a barque f»f j 
London, I was two da3’s without a bit to put in 380 tons, belonging to Dundee ; but she sailed ! 
my mouth. I never stole, not apoi-ticle, from from Gloucester for Archangel, and back from ! 
any person, in all my trials. I was brought Archnngd to Dundee, with a cargo of hemp 
up honest, and, thank God, I have kept so all and codilla. -We were paid off in Dundee, and 
my life. I wo'ild willingly, and afn I received 4/. 8«. on the 13th of October.” [Hjs 

quite capable : yes, and 1 u'puld do my work showed me his discharge from the ‘ Richard 
with all my heart, but it’s not to be got at.” Cobden,' and hia register ticket.] “ I went to 
This the poor fellow said with deep emotion ; Glasgow and got a vessel there, an American, 
and, indeed, his whole statement appeared in the ‘ Union ; ’ and before that I stayed at a 1 
every way worthy of credit I heard afterwoi'ds lodging-house in Dimdoo that sailors frequent, i 
that he had oft'ered to “ put up the stall's of There was a shipmate of mine there, a car- 
two bouses” at some man’s own terms, rather penter, and I left* my things in his charge, 
than remain unemployed. Ho had told the and I went on board the * Union* at Glasgow, 
master that^liis tools were in pawn, and pro- and stayed woVking on board eighteen doys; 
mised, if they were taken out of pledge for she Tjas short of men. Tho agreement be- 
him, to work for his hare food. He was a tween mo and my olrj shipmate was, that ho 
native of Somerset, and his father and another should send my things when I required 
were both dead. them. My clothes were worth to me more 

I then took the statement of a seaman', but th£^ Of. The> ship was to sail on Friday, the 
one who, from destitution, hod lost nil the dis- 10>wh of November. Sailors don’t mind getting 
tinguishing characteristics of a sailor’s dress under weigh on a Friday cjiow ; and I got 10s. 
of the better description. He wore a jackot, frqm the skipper to take me to Dundee on 
such' os seamen sometimes work in, too little Thursday, the i4tli*; but when I got to Dundee 
for him, and very thin and worn; a waistcoat, for my clothes, I found that the carpenttu* 
onco black; a cotton shift; and ff pair of had left a fortnight before, Joking nil my 
canvas trousers. He had an intelligent look things with him. I couldn't leom anything 
enough, and spoke in straightfoiward man- as to where .he had gone. One man told mo 
ner. He stated : — “ I am now- thirty-five, aiM he tlmught he hail gone to Deny, where some 
liavo been a seaman all my lifO. I first went to said he had a wife. Tho skipper paid me for 
sen, as a. cabin-boy, at Bortsmou^i. I was what days 1 bad been employed, and offered 
left an orphan at .fourteen mQnth.s, and don’t to let me work a passage to New York, but 
. know that 1 have a single relation but myself, not on wages; because I had nd. clothes, he 
I don't know whnt my father was. I was couldn’t take me, I tried eveiy ship in the 
brought up at the Portsea workhouse. I was Broomilaw, but couldn’t get a job, nor a pas- 
taught to read oud write. I went to soa in sage to TiOndon ; so me and two other seamen 
1827. , I have continued a seaman ever set off to walk to London. I started with 3s. 
since — ^^sometimes doing pi'ctty well. The One .seaman left us at Carlisle. We didn’t 
largest sum 1 fver had in my possession live on the way—- wo starved. It took us a 
was ^ 38k wlfbn I was in the Portuguese month to get to London. We slept sometimes 
senice, under Admiral Sortorius, in the at the unions; some wouldn’t ramit us. I 
‘ Donna Maria ’ frigate. He hadn't his flag was veiy Inmo at lasli, We reached London 
aboard, but he commanded the fleet, such as a montli ago. I got three days' .work as a 
it was ; but don’t call it a fleet, say a aqua- rigger, at 2«. fid. a-day, and a week’s shelter 
dron. Captain Henry was my last captain in the Sailors’ Asylum. I hod five days’ work 
(here; and after him I 8or^'ed under Admiitd also on stevedore’s work in tlio ‘Margaret 
Napier; lio was admiral out there, with his I West,* gone to Batavia. That bi'oiight me 12#. 
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those Jivo days’ work. Since that I’ve done new British ship, just oflF the stocks, at St 
nothing, and was so beat out that I had to John’s, New Brunswick, the * Jesrioa.* About 
pass two diyrs and nights in the streets. One four months ago I came in her to Xaverpool, 
of those days I had a bit of bread and meat where we were all paid off. We were only 
from an old mate. I had far rather be out in engaged for 4he tun. I received 6/. ,I paid* 
a gale of wind at sea, or face the worst storm, iSI. to my boarding' Ibr two 

than be out two such nights again in simh months' board. It was 6s, and extras a-woek! 
weather, and with an empty be^. My mate I laid out the rest in clothes. 1 had a job in 
and I kept on trying to get a ship, but my old Liverpool, in Hading hay. X was told X had a 
jacket was all against me. They look at a man’s better chance for a ship m London. 1 tramped 
clothes now. I passed these two nights walk- it all the way, selling some Of my clothes to 
ing about Tower-hill, and to Xondon-bridge start me. I had 6s. to start with, and got to 
and back, half dead, and half asleep, with London with hardly any clothes, and no 
cold and hunger. I thought ef doing some- money. That’s two months back, or nearly so. 
thing to get locked up, but I then thought I couldn’t find a ship. I never begged, but 1 
that would be no use, and a disgrace to a stood on the highways, end some persons gave 
man, so I determined to bear it like a man, me twopencea and pennies. I was often out 
and try to get a ship. The man who left us all night, perishing. Sometimes I slept under 
at Carlisle did no better than me, for he's hera the butchers’ stalls in Whitechapel. 1 felt the 
too, beat out like me, and be told mo of this cold very hitter, as I was used to a hot climato 
Asylum. The other man got a ship. I’m not chiefly. Sometimes I couldn’t feel my feet, 
a drinking man, though I may have had a 'A policemau told me to come here, and I was 
spree or two, hut that’s all over. I could soon admitted, I want to get a ship. I have a 
get a ship ifT had some decent clothes. I^ good character as a cook; my dishes were 
bought these trousers out of what I earned in uways relished; my pea-sotip was capital, 
London. I spun out my money as fine as any and so was mp dough opd' pudding. I often 
man could." • wished for them when I was starving.” [He 

The poor fellow who gave me the fbllowing showed bis white teeth, smiling as he spoke.] 
natTative was a coloured man, with the regular Often under the Whitechapel st^ls 1 was so 

negro physiognomy, but with nothing of the frozen up I could hardly stir in the morning, 
lighthearted look they^ sometimes present. I was out all the night before Christmas that 
Ills only attire was a sadly soiled shirt of it snowed. That was my worst night, I think, 
coarse striped cotton, an (^d han^erchief and it was my first I couldn’t walk, and 
round his neck, bid canvas trousers, and shoes, hardly stand, when the morning came.' I have 
“ I am twenty," ho said, in good ^Inglish, no home to go to." 

" and was bom in Negnr York. My father was The next was a briokmaker, a man scarco 
a very dark negro, but my mother was white, thirty, a stout, big-boned man, but a little pale, 
I was sent to school, and* can read a ]jttl^ but evidently from cold and exhaustion. His wss 
can’t write. My father was toachman to a was a short smockfrock, yellow with dry clay, 
gentleman. My mother spoke Butch chMy ; an(> fustian trousers of the some colout, from 
she taught it to my father. She could speak the some cause. His statement was as fol- 
English, and always did to me. I work^ in fows : — 

a gentleman’s liouse in New York, cleaning ** I have been out of work now about seven 
knives and going errands. I was always well weeks. Lost work I done was on the Middle 
ti'eated in New York, and by all sorts of people. Level j!)raiDage,«m Cambridgeshire. Brick- 
Some of the *rougb-uns’ in tlie streets ^fild making gener^ begms (if the weather’s fine) 
shout after mo asl was going to church on a ^bout February, or me beginning of March, 
Sunday night. At church I couldn’t sit with and it ends about September, and sometimes 
the white people. I didn’t think that any the latter %nd of November. If the weather’s 
hardship. 1 saved seven dollars by the tifte frosty, thiy can’t keep on so long. I was at 
I was sixteen, and then I went to sea as a work up to about me middle of ‘November 
cabin-boy on board the ’Elizabeth,’ a brigantine, last, making bricks at Northfieet, in Kent I 
My first voyage was to St. John’s, New Bruns- was with the same party for three years before, 
wick, wiili a cargo of com and provisions. My After that, briokmaking was done for tlie 
second voyage was to Boston. -After that I season, and I was discharged with ’five stools’ 
was raised to be cook. I had a notion I could of us beside. Each stool would require about 
cook well. I had cooked on shore before, in a six people to work it; so that altogether thirty 
gentleman’s house, where 1 was shown cooking, hands were'thrown out of After that £ 

Pretty many of the cooks in New York are went to look for work among the ’ slop’ brick* 
coloured people— the men more than the makers. They mokes bricks *qlop-way’ right 
women. The women are chiefly chamber- through the winter, for they're dned by flues, 
maids. There was a vacancy, I was still in t aia by rights a sand-stock brickmokcr. How- 
the ’ Elizabeth,’ when the cook ran away. He somever, I couldn’t get a job at briokmaking 
was in a bother wi^ the captain about wasting 8lop.way,8o I went down on the Middle Level, 
tea and sugar. We weht some more voyages, and there I got a job at river-cutting ; but 
and I then got engaged as cook on boara a the wet weather come,- and the water was so 
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BtroiQg upon UB that we got drownded out. 

‘ That's the last job Tve had. At brickmaldng 
1 had ds. dOd. a thousand, this last summer. 
1 hayp had my 4«. 6d. for the very same work. 

, Twoi years ago 1 had that. of us could 
ma)i^ about do, 000 in a-week, -d it was hue. 

• Oit an average, we should make, I dare say, 
eaoli of us about 1/. a-week, and not more, 
because if it was a ehowery e|ay we couldn't 
do nothing at all. We nsedto join one among 
another in the yard to keep our own sick. 

' We mostly made the money up to 14«. a-week 
when any mate was. bad. ' 1 did save a few 
shillings, but it was soon gone ^when 1 was 
out of . work. Not many of the brickmakers 

, . save. .!rhey work from seventeen to eighteen 
hours every day when it^s fine, and that re- 
quires a good hit to eat and drink. The brick- 
makers most of them drink hard. After I 
got out of work last November, 1 went away 
to l^eterborough to look for employment. 1 
thought 1 might get a job on the London and 
York llailway, but 1 couldn't And none. From 
there I tramped it to Grimsby : * perhaps,' I 
said, may gqt a job at the docks but I could* 
get nothing to do there, so J! came away to 
Grantham, and frofn there back to Peter- 
borough again, and after that to Northampton, 
and then I made my* way to London. AH 
this time 1 had laid either in bams at night- 
times, or slept in the casual words of the 
unions— that is, where they would have me. 
Often I didn’t get nothing to eat for two or 
three days together, and often I have had to 
beg a bit to keep body and soul together. I 
hod no other means of living since November 
lost but begging. When 1 came to t^wn 1 
applied at a largo builder's office for work. I 
heard ho hod something to do at the IslC of 
Dogs, but it was the old story — they were, full, 
and had plenty of hands till the days got out 
longer. Then 1 made away to Portsmouth. 
I knew a niau there who had some work, but I 
when 1 got there he had none to give*me at 
the present time. From there I went along 
the coast, begging my way btiU, to Hastings, 
in hope of getting work*at the railway ; but all 
to no good. They had none, too, till the days 
got longer. After that 1 came c round to 
London again, and X have been hgre a fort- 
night come next Monday. 1 have done no 
work. I have wandered about the streets any 
way. 1 went to the London Docks to see for 
a job, and. there I met with a man os 1 
knowed, and he paid for my lodging for one or 
two nights. I walked the streets for two 
whole nights before I^eame here. It was 
bitter cold, freezing sharp, indeed, and I had 
nothing to eat aU Ihd time. 1 didn’t know 
thm was such a place as this till a policeman 
told me. A gentleman gave me 6dr,and that’s 
all. had since I've been in this town. 1 
have beieii for the last three nights at the 
Asylum. . I don’t suppose they'll take my 
ticket away till after to-morrow night, and 
then I thought of making my way doun home 


till my work starts again.- I have sought for 
work all over the countiy, and can't get foiy. 
AU the brickmakers are in the fiame state as 
myself. They none of them save, and must 
either starve or beg in the winter. Most 
times we can get a job in the cold weather, 
this year, 1 don't know what it is, but 1 
&n't get a job at all. Former years I got 
railway work to do, but now there’s nothing ' 
doing, and we’re all starving. When I get 
down home 1 shall he obliged to go into the 
union, and tlmt's hard for a young man like 
me, able to i^rk, and willing; but it ain't to 
be had, it ain;t to be had.” 

Then came a tailor, a young man only 
twenty-one years old, habited in a black frock- 
coat, with a plaid shawl twisted round his 
neck. His eyes were fuU and expressive, and 
he had a look of intelligence superior to any 
that I had yet seen. He told a story which 
my inquiries into the ** slop trade " taught me 
was “ ower tnie.” 

** I have been knocking about for near upon 
six weeks,” he replied, in answer to my in- 
quiries. . I was working at the slop-trade at 
^e West-end. I am a native of Scotland. . I 
was living with sweater. I used to board 
I and lodge with him entirely. At the week's 
end I was almost always in debt with him — at 
I least he made it out so. I had very often to 
work all night, but let me slave as hard as 1 
might I never could* get out of debt witli the 
sweater. There were often as many as six of 
us tber^!, and slept two together in each 
bed. ^iie work hod been slack Vor some time, 
and he gave me employment tiU I worked 
myself out of his debt, and then he turned 
me into the streets. . 1 Imd a few clothes ro- 
inmbing", and tfvese soon were cold to get food 
and lodging. I lived on iny other coat and 
shirts for a week or two;, and at last aU was 
gonf^, and 1 was left entirely destitute. Then I 
had to paco Uie streets' all day and night. The 
two nights before I came here I never tasted food 
nor lay down to rest. 1 had been in a four- 
penny lodging before then, ‘but 1 couldn’t 
raise even that ; and I knew it was no good | 
going ^there without the money. You must I 
pay before you go to bed at those places. 
Several times 1 got into a doorway, to shelter 
from tlie wind and cold, and twice I was 
roused by the policeman, for I was so tired 
that 1 fell asleep standing against a shop near- ! 
the Bank. What With hunger and cold, I was i 
in a half-stupid state. I didn't know what to 
do : I was far from home and my mother. 1 
have not liked to let her know bow badly 1 was 
ofiT.” . [The po()r lad’s eyes flooded with tears i 
at the recoUeeuon of his i^arent.] ** 1 thought 
1 had better steal something, and then at least 
1 should have a roof over my head. Then I 
thought I'd make away with myself. 1 can't ' 
say how; it was a sort of desperation ; and .1 
was so stupid with cold and want, tliat 1 can 
haidly remember .what I thoughts AU 1 
wanted was to, be aUowed to sit* down on somo | 
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doorstep die ; but the police did not allow 
this. In the daytime 1 went up and lay about 
the parks uios^part of the day, but I couldn't 
sleep then ; I hardly know why, but I'd been so 
long without food, that 1 couldn't rest. 1 have 
purposely kept from writing to my mother. 
It would break her heart to know my suffer- 
ings. She has been a widow this ten years * 
post. She keeps a lodging-house in Leith, 
and has two children to suxjport. I have been 
away eight months from her. 1 come to Lon- 
don from a desire to see the place, imd thinking 
I could better my situation. In Edinburgh, I 
had made my 1/, a-week regularly; often 
^ more, and seldom less. When I came to 
London, a woman met mo in the street, and 
asked me if I wasn't a tailor ? On my replying 
in the affirmative, she informed me if I would 
come and work for her luisbnnd, I should have 
good wages, and livo with her ami her husband, 
and they would make me quite comfortable. 

1 didn't know she was the wife of a sweater 
at that time. It was a thing I had never heard 
of in Edinburgh. After that time, I kept 
getting .worse and worse off, working day and 
night, and all Sunday, and still always being 
in debt to Uiem I worked Jor. Indeed, I 
wish I had never left home. If I could get 
back, I'd go in a moment. I have worked 
early and late, in the hope of accumulating 
money enough to take me home again, but 1 
could not even got out of* debt, much more 
save, work as hard as I would." 

I asked if he wduld allow m8 to see* some 
letters ,of his iWher's, as vouchers fdl the 
truth of Ills story, and ^e produced a small 
packet, from which, with his permission, I* 
copied the following ^ ^ 

“ My dear Son, — ^I have tliis moment re- 
ceived your letter, l^nras happy to hear from 
you, and trust you are well. Think of tlnit 
God who has curried you hi safety over the 
mighty deep. We are all much as you left us. 

I hope you will soon write. ^Ever believe me, 

“ Iftur affectionate mother, • 

• t* ^ 

This was the first letter written *aftei> his 
absence from home. Since then his mother, 
who is aged and rheumatic (his letters vouched* 
for this), had been unable to ^mte a lino. His ! 
brother, a lad of 10, says, in one of his 
letters,— 

** I am getting on with my Greek, Hebrew, | 
Latin, and French, only I om terribly ill off] 
for want of books. My mother \^as saying ; 
that you would be bringing me a first-rate I 
present fi'om London. 1 think the most ap- ^ 
propriate present you can bring me will be a 
Greek and English, or a Hebrew and English 
Lexicon; oc some Hebro\7, Greek, or Latin 
book." 

A letter firom his sister, a girl of 18, ran os 
follows: — 


“ My dear brother,— I take this opportunity 
of writing you, as you wrote that you would 
like to have a letter finm me. I am very sorry 
you have been ill, but I hope you are keeping 
better. I trust jilso that aflliction will be the 
means of leading yon only more closely to the 
only time source of happiness. Oh, my dear 
brother, you ore still young, and God has told 
us in His word, tliat those who seek Him 
early shall find Him. My dear brother, we 
get many a sad and solemn warning to prepare 
to meet our God : and oh ! my dear brother, 

* what is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose bis own soul ?' " 

The last letter was dated the 5ih of D'hcem- 
ber last, and from his brother:— 

received your kind letter," it lun, 
*Uhis Tnstant, and we hasten to answer it. 
It has given my mother and me great relief to 
h(^r from you, as my mother and I were voiy. 
miserable about you, thinking you were ill. 
We trust you will take care of yourself, and 
net get any more cold. We hopg you will be 
able to write on receipt of this, and let us 
know how you arfi, and when we may expect 
you home, as we have daily expected you since 
I the month of October." 

^ These letters were shonm to mo at my re- 
quest, and not produced by the young man 
himself, so that it was evident they were kept 
by tlie youth with no view of being used by 
liim as a means of inducing charity ; indeou, 
the vhole manner of the young man was such 
as entirely precluded suspicion. On my asking 
wliethc/ he had any other credentials as to 
character, he showed me a letter from a Scotch 
minister, stating that ** ho hod been under his 
charg8, and that firom his conduct lie bal 
begn led to form a favourable opinion of his 
tsdents and moral character ; and that he be- 
lieved him to bo a 'deserving, industrious 
young mcyi." 

Of the class of distressed tradesmen seeking 
shelter at this asylum, fhe two following may 
bo taken ns fiiir types. One was a bankrupt 
linendraper,*and appeared in a most des'tituie 
state. Whom' he spoke of his children, his 
eyes flooded with tears 

have been in business in the linen- 
drapery line — that's five years ago. I had 
about OOOi worth of stodc at first storting, and 
used to take about 65/. every week. My esta- 
blishment was in a country village in Essex. 
1 went on medium well for first two or 
three years, but the alteratioa of the poor- 
laws and the reduction of the agricultural 
labourers' wages destroyed my business. My 
customers were almost all among tlie working 
classes. I had dealings witli a few farmers, 
of whom 1 took butter, and cheese, and eggs, 
in exchange for my goods. When the poor- 
laws were fdtered, the out-door relief >vas 
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stopped, and the paupers compelled to go 
inside the house. Before that, a good part of 
the money given to the poor used to be ex- 
pended at my shop. The overseers used to 
have tickets for flannels, blanjcets, and shirU 
ings, and other goods ; with tliese they used 
to Send the paupers to my house. I used to 
tske full %l. or lOi. a-weck in Uiis manner ; so 
that when the poor-laws were altered, and the 
previous system discontinued, 1 suffered ma- 
texifdly. Besides, the wages of the agricul- 
tural labourers being lowered, left them less 
money to lay out with me. On a market-day 
they were my chief customers. I would trust 
them one week under the other, and give them 
creditfor 7.v. or 10s., if they wanted it. After 
their wages came down, they hadn’t the means 
of laying out a sixpence with me ; and where 
I had been taking 65/. a-weelc, my receipts 
dwindled to 30/. I had been in the habit of 
keeping two shopmen before, but after the 
reduction I was obliged to come down to one. 
Then the competition of the large houses in 
other towns was more than I could stand 
against. Hvdng a larger capital, iliey couM 
buy cheaper, and afford to ^ake a less profit, 
and so of course tlfey could sell much cheaper 
than I could. Then, to try and keep pace 
wifh my neighbours, I endeavoured to extend 
my capital by means df accommodation bills, 
but the interest I had to ^lay on these wan so 
large, ^d my profits so h'ttle, that it soon be- 
came impossible for me to meet the claims 
upon me. 1 was made a bankrupt* My debts 
at the time woro 300/. This is about six 
years ago. After that t took a public-house. 
Some property was left me. I came into 
about 1000/.; pai’t of this went to my creditors, 
and I suiDorseded my bankruptcy. With the 
rest I determined upon starting in the pub- 
lican line. I kept at this for about ten months, 
but 1 could do nothing with it. There was^io 
custom to the house. I had been deceived 
into taking it. By the time 1 got out of it all 
my money was gone. After that I^ot a job 
as a referee at the time of the railway mania, 
and when that was ovgr, I got appointed as a 
policeman on the Eastern Union line. Thei^e 
1 remained two years and upwarils, but then 
they began reducing their establishment, both 
in men and in wages. 1 was among the men 
who were turned off. Since that time, which 
is now two years this Christmas, I have had 
no constant employment. Occasionally I have 
got a little low- writing to do; sometimes 1 
have got a job as under-waiter at a tavern. 
After I left the waiter’s place, I got to be very 
badly off. l^had a decent suit of clothes to 
my back up to that time, but then 1 became 
so reduced, 1 was obliged to go and live in a 
loiir lodgiog-houso in Whitechapel. I was 
enabled to get along somehow ; I know many 
friends, and they gave me a little money now 
and then. But at last 1 hod exhausted these. 
1 could get nothing to do of any kind. I have 
been to Shoreditch station to tiy to pick up 


a few pence at carrying parcels, but there 
were bo many there that 1 could not get a 
crust that way. 1 was oblige4« to pawn gar. 
ment after garment to pay for my food and 
lodging ; and when they were all gone, I was 
wholly destitute. I couldn’t even raise two- 
pence for a night’s lodging, so 1 came here and 
^asked for a ticket. My wife is dead. 1 have 
three children ; but I would rather you would 
not sny anything ahont them, if you please.” 

1 assured the man that his name should 
not be prin^d, and he then consented to his 
children bemg mentioned. 

** The age/>f1ny eldest child is fourteen, and 
my youngest nine. They do not know of the ^ 
destitution of their father. They are staying 
with one of my relations, who has supported 
them since mj liiilurc. I w'oiildn’t have them 
knC'W of my stall* on any account. None of 
my family ai*e aware of my misery. My eldest, 
child is a girl, and it would break her heart to 
know where I am, and see the state of distress 
I am in. My boy, I think, would never get 
ovoif it. He is eleven years old. I have tried 
to get work at coriyiug placard-booi’ds about, 
but I can’t. My clothes are now too bad for 
me to do anything else. I write a good hand, 
and would do anything, I don’t care what, to 
earn a few pence. 1 can get n good character 
from eveiy place I have been in.” 

The other tradesman’s stoiy was as fol- 
lows ; — " 

‘‘I am now thirty-three, and am acquainted 
with the groc(% trade, both as master and as- 
sistaift. I served a five-yearl* apprenticeship 
in a town in Berkshire. The very late hours 
«and the constant confinement made mo feel 
my 5i)prenticeship a state of slavery. The 
other apprentices used to say they felt it so 
likewise.* During my niq^rcnticcship 1 consi- 
der tliat I never learnt my trad© properly. J 
knew as much at the year’s end as at the five 
yeam’ end. My father gave my master fifty 
pounds premium; the same premium, or 
more, was paid Avith the others. One, the son 

of a gentlemam at ,paid asSnuch as eighty 

pounds. My master made an excellent thing 
of h\s apprentices. Nearly all the grocers in 
the part of Berkshire I’m acquainted with 
tlo the some. My master was a severe man to 
UB, in respect of keeping us in the house, and 
mining us attend the Methodist Chapel twice, 
and sometimes thrice, every Sunday. We had 
prayers night ond morning. I attribute my 
misfortunes to^ this apprenticeship, because 
there was a great discrepancy between profes- 
sion .and practice in the house ; so there could 
be no respect in the yoimg men for their em- 
ployer, and they grew careless. He carried on 
bis business in a way to inspire anything else 
than respect. On the cheesemongeiy side we 
were always blamed if we didn’t keep the scale 
well wetted, so as to make it* heavier on one 
side than tho other — ^1 mean the side of the 
scale where the buttelr was put — ^that was filled 
or partly filled with water, under pretence of 
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preventing the butter sticking, and so the cus* 
tomer was wronged hsdf an ounce in evex^ 
purchase. T^th regard to the bacon, which, 
on account of competition, we had to sell 
cheap — at no profit sometimes — housed to say 
to us, * You must make the ounces pay ; ' that 
is, wo' were expected to add two or mor^ 
ounces, calculating on what the customer 
would put up with, to every six odd ounces in 
the weight of a piece. For instance, if a hock 
of bacon weighed six pounds seven ounces, at 
1 'djrf. per pound, we were to charge lis. 3d. for 
the six pounds, and (if possible) adding two 
ounces to the seven which was the actual 
» weight, charge each ounce a halfpenny, so get- 
ting 2s. 7id. instead of 2,?. 5d. This is a com- 
mon practice in all the cheap shops I am ac- 
quainted with. With his sugars and teas, in- 
ferior sorts were mixed. In grinding pepper, 
a quantity of rice was used, it all being ground 
together. Mustai’d was adulterated by the 
manufacturers, if the i)iice given showed that 
tho adulterated stuff was wanted. The lowest 
priced coffee wais always half chiccory, the 
second quality one- third chiccory; the best 
[ was one pound of chiccory to three pounds of 
coffee, or one-fourth. Wo had it either in 
chiccory-nibs, which is the root of the endive 
cultivated in Yorkshire, Prussia, &c., or else a 
spurious chiccory iiowderod, tAvopence per 
pound cheaper, the principal ingredient being 
pai'snips and carrots cuf in small pieces, and 
roasted like chicepry. A qua^ of watm* is tho 
allowance to eyery twenty-eight pounds of to- 
baccoi We had to keep pulling it, se as to 
I keep it loose, for if left to lie long it would 
mould, and get a veiy unpleasant smell. Ih 
weighing siigar^ some avoS always spjlt l^osc 
in the scale opposite tho weight, Avliicli re- 
mains in the scale, thatOA’erypoufid or sf) is 
a quarter of on ounce short. This is the prac- 
tice only in emitting shops. Often enough, 
after w^o have been doing all these rogueries, 
Ave wore called into prayers. In my next 
situation, wiiji an honouiable tradesman m 
Yorkshire, I founc\ I had to learn my buspie’ss 
over again, so as to carry it on fairly. In two 
or three years I Avent into business^ the town 
where I w'as apprenticed ; but I had been sub- 
jected to such close confinement, and so mofly 
unnecessary restrictions, without any oppor-l 
tunity of improving by reading, that when 1 
was my own master, and in possession of 
money, and on tho first taste of freedom, 1 
squandered my money foolishly and extrava- 
gantly, and that brought me into difficulties. 
I was 150/. deficient to meet my liabili- 
ties, and' my friends advanced that sum, 
I undertaking to be more attentive to busi- 
ness. After that, a man started as a 
grocer in the same street, in the^ * cutting ’ 
line, and I had to compete with him, and he 
sold his sugar a hal^enny a pound less than 
it cost, and I was obliged to do the some. The 
preparing of the sugar for the market-day is a 
country grocer’s Aveek’s Avork, and all at a loss. 


That’s the ruin of many a grocer. My profits 
dwindled year by year, though I stuck very 
close to business ; and in eighteen months I 
gave it up. By that time other * cutting ' 
shops were cq)encd— -none have done any 
good. I Avas about 100/. bad, which my 
friends airanged to pay by instalments. 
After that I hawked tea. I did no good in 
that. Tho system is to leave it at the work- 
ing men's houses, giAing a week’s credit, tlic. 
customers often taking more. Nothing can 
be honestly made in that trade. The Scotch- 
men in the trade are the only men that can do 
any good in it The charge is six shillings for 
what’s four shillings in a good shop. About 
nine months ago my Avife— T hod be/’n nmv- 
ried seven* years— Avas obliged to go and livi‘ 
with her sister, a dressmaker, as I was too 
poor to keep her or myself either. I tJien 
came to liOndon, to try for employment of any 
kind. I answered advertisements, and there 
t^ero always forty or fifty young men after the 
same situation. I never got one, except for a 
short time at Brentford. 1 had also a foAv 
^ays’ work at bill delivery— that is, grocers’ 
circulars. I was at last so reduced that T 
couldn’t pay for my lodgings. Nobody can 
describe tho misery I felt as I have Avnlkod 
the streets all night, falling asleep as I Avent 
along, and then roused myself up half-frozen, 
my limbs aching, and my Avhole body trem- 
bling. Sometimes, if I could find a penny, X 
might sit up in a coffee-shop in j^ussell-street, 
Covent- garden, till five ii» the morning, when 
T had to roam tho streets all day long. Tavo 
days I was without food, and determined to 
commit somo felony to save mo from starva- 
tion, when, to my great joy— for God knows 
what it saved me from, as I was utterly enre- 
lcss*what my fato would be— I was told of this 
refuge by a poor man who had been there, 
^ho found me walking about the Piazzas in 
Covent-garden as a place of shelter. I ap- 
plied, and was admitted. I don’t know how I 
can get*a place without clothes. I have one 
child Avith my wife, and she supports him and 
herself very indifferently by dressmaking.” 

A soldier’s wife, speaking mth a sfrong 
Scotch ocAnt, made the folloAving statement. 
She had ^together u decent appearance, but 
her features — and there were the remuns c»f 
prettiness in her look— were sadly pinched. 
Her maimers were quiet, and her voice low 
and agreeable. She looked like one who had 
“ seen better days,” as tho poor of tho better 
sort not unfreqiiently say in their destitution, 
clinging to tho recollection of past comforts. 
She wore a very clean cheoked«ootton shawl, 
and a straw bonnet tolerably entire. The 
remainder of her dress was covered by her 
shawl, which was folded closely about her, 
over a dark cotton gown. 

“ I was bom twenty miles from Inverness, 
(she said), and have been a servant since I 
was eleven. I always lived in good plftcfi» — 
the best of places. I never was in inferior 
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places. I have lived as cook, housemaid, oi* 
soryant-of>si}U'woi‘k, in Inverness, lilpin, and 
Tain, always muintauiing a good character. 
I thank G(^ for that. In all my distress f ’vo 
. done nothing wrong, but I didn’t know what 
distress was when in service. I continued in 
service until I married ; but I was not ablo to 
save much money, because I had to do all I 
could for my mother, who was a very poor 
widow, for I lost my father when I was two 
yctLYH old. Wages are very low in Scotland to 
what they are in England. In the year 1647 
1 lived in the service of the harrack-mnstcr of 
I’ort George, twelve miles below Inverness. 
There I became acquainted with my" present 
husband, a soldier, and I was manied to him i 
in March, 1847, in the chapel at I'ort George. 
I continued two months in sendee after my 
marriage. My mistress wouldn’t let me away ; 
she was very kind to mo ; so was my master : 
tlioy all were. I have a written character 
from my mistress.’* [This^ at my request, site 
proiluced.] “ Two months after, tho regiment 
loft Foi-t Geoi^o for Ijcith, and there I lived 
Avith my husband in hamicks. It is not so 
bad for manied persons in t^ie artillery as in 
tho line (we were in the artillery), in baiTOcks. 
In t>ur barrack-rooms no single men wore 
allowed to sloop where tho mumed people 
Avero accommodated. But there Avere three or < 
four married families in our room. I lived 
two yeors in barracks with my husband, in 
diffei-ent bofi’ocks. I was veiy comfortable. 

I didn’t knoAv AAiiat it Avas to Avant anything I 
ought to have. My husband AA'as a kind, 
sob(U’ man.” [This sbo said very feelingly.] 

“ His regiment Avas ordered abroad, tA Nova 
Scotia. I had no family. Only six soldiers’ 
Avives aro allowed to go out Avith each com- 
pany, and thcTe Avero seventeen married 
men in tho company to Avhich my husband 
belonged. It’s deteimined by lot. An olficGr 
holds the tickets in his cap, and tho men 
draAv them. None of tho Avives are present. 
It Avnuld be too hard a tiling for them to see. 
My liusband droAv a blank.” She conlimied : — 
“It was a sad scone*’ AAdien they embarked 
nt Woohvich last Marah. All the Avives Avere 
thera, nil crying and sobbing, you itiay depend 
upon that; and tho children, tou,^and some 
of the men ; but 1 couldn’t look much nt them, 
and I don’t like to see men cry. My husband 
Avas sadly distressed. I hoped to got out there 
and join him,' not knowing tho passage Avas so 
loiAg and expensiA'c. I hod a little money 
then, but that’s gone, and I’m brought to 
misery. It Avould have cost mo 0/. at that 
time to get ofvit, and I couldn’t manage that, 
so 1 stayed in London, getting a day’s work at 
washing when I could, making a veiy poor 
living of it; and I Avas at lost forced to part 
Avith all my good clothes after my money went ; 
and niy husband, God bless him ! nlAA'ays gave 
me his money to do what I thought best with 
it. I used to earn a littlo in barracks Avitli 
my needle, too. I Avas taken ill with cholera 


at the latter end of August, Dear, dear, what 
1 suifered ! And wiicn I avos getting belter 1 
had a second attack, and that Ava^tlie way my bit 
of money all went. I was then quite destitute ; 
but 1 care nothing for that, and Avould care 
nothing for anything if I could get out to my 
^usband. I should be happy then. I should 
ncA^er be so hapi)y since I was bom before. 
It’s noAV a month since I was entirely out of 
halfpence. I can’t beg ; it would disgrace mo 
and my husband, and I’d die in the streets 
first. LastgSaturday I hadn't a farthing. 1 
hadn’t a thing to paii AAith. 1 had a bed by 
the night, atM. a-night, not a regular lodging- 
house; but tho misti'ess Avouldn’t trust me no « 
longer, as I OAved her 2s. Orf., and for that she 
holds clothes Avorth far more than that. I 
heard of this Asylum, and got admitted, or I 
must have silent the niglit in the sti'eet — there 
Avas nothing else for me ; but, thank God ! 
I’ve been spared that. On Christmas day I 
had a letter from my husband.” 

This she produced. It contained the follow- 
ing passiAge : — 

“I am glad this letter only costs you a } 
penny, as your purse must be getting very 
low ; but there i» a good time coming, and i 
trust in God it will jiot be long, my deir wife, 
i hope you Avill have got a good place before 
tbijj raches yon. I am doAving all in my poAver 
to help you. i trust in good in 3 months more, | 
if you Help me, beltfceii us Ave make it out.” 

She concluded : — 

“ I Avouldn’t*^liko him to ‘kqoAV Iioav badly I 
am ofir He knoAvs 1 would do nothing wrong. 

He Avouldn’t suspect 1119 ; he never avouLI. Ho 
knoAA'S me too Avell. I liUA^e no clot bos but 
whui are <lctained for 6t/., and Avliat 1 have 
on.* I liavo 6I1 just this sIAaavI and an old 
cotton goivii, but it’s not broke, and my under- 
clotbing. All my wish is to get out to my lius- 
baiMl. I caic for nothing else in this Avorld.” 

Next comes the tale of a young girl Avho 
worked at velvet embossing. She was comely, 
and modestly spoken. By her nttiro it Avould I 

havp been difficult to liavo tolf that she w'ns | 

so utterly destitute as I aft^Snvards discovered, j 
She w'as scrupulously neat and clean in her j 
dress; indeed it W'aa evident, oven from her 
tfi>penranco, that she belonged to a better class 
than the ordinary inmates of the Asylum. As 
she sat alone in the long, unoccupied AA'ards, 
she sighed heavily, wul lief eyes Avere fixed 
continually on the ground. Her voice Avas 
very sorrowful. . Her nairative was as fol- 
lows : — 

“ I have been out of Avork for a very long 
while, for full three months now, and nil the ! 
summer I was only on and oiT. I mostly hod 
my work given out to me. It avos in pieces of 
100 yards, and sometimes less, and I avos paid 
so much for the dozen yards. I generally had 
Sjd., and sometimes according to what it 
was ; 3fd. was the highest price that I had. I 
could, if I rose at fi\’e ’in the moming, and sat j 
up till tAvelvo, earn betAveen Is. and Is. 5d. in 1 
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I A day. I had to cut the velvet after it had 
I heen embossed. I could, if a diamond 
! pattern, do five dozen ywds in a-day, and if a 
I leaf pattern, Lcould only do three dozen and 
a-hulf. I couldn’t get enough of it to do, even 
at these prices. Sometimes I was two days in 
the week without work, and sometimes 1 had 
woi-k for only one day in the week. They 
wonted, too, to reduce the 1 diamond work^ 
to If/, the dozen yards ; and so they would have 
done, only the W'ork got so slack that we had 
to leave it altogether. That is now seven 
weeks ago. Before that, I difl get a little to 
do, though it was very little, and Rnco Uien I 
have called almost every week^t the ware- 
* house, hut they have put mo off, tolling mo to 
conic in a fortnight or a week’s time. 1 never 
; kept ncquointaucc \sith any of the other young 
women working at the warehouse, hut I dore 
say about tweiity-five were thrown out of work 
nt the same time as I was. Soinctimos I made 
Cs. a-wc(’k, and sometimes only 3s., and for 
the last fortnight I got Is. Cd. a-week, and out 
of that I had my own randies to find, and 
I Is. Od. n-week to pay for my lodgings. After I 
! lost my work, 1 made away with what little 
I clothes I had, and now i have got nothing hut 
what I stand upright in.” «[Tho tears were 
pouring down the chcidvs of the poor girl; she 
was many minutes afterwards before she could 
answer my qiiostioiis, from sobbing.] “J 
can't help crying,” slio sjiid, “ when 1 think 
! how destitute 1 am. Oh* yes, indeed, [she 
cried through her sobs,] 1 have been a good 
girl in all my tiialb. I might ifiivo beeft bettor 
off if 4 had chosen to lake to that life. •! need 
not have been lu're if I had chosen to part 
with my character, f don’t know what my 
father wfis. 1 believe he was a dork in one of 
the foreign confect ionory house* lie fiosefted 
my mother two mouths before I woe bonij# 1 
don’t kuow whethorjlie is dead or not, for I 
never set eyes on him. If lie is alive, h§ is 
' very well off. I know this from my aunt, who 
was told by one of his fellow-clerks that In? 

I had married a woman of j)r()perty and gone 
I abroad. He v^s disappointed with my mother. 

! Ho expected to hate had a good hit of money 
ivith her ; but after she married him, her father 
I ‘ wouldn’t notice her. My mother died wiien I 
was a week old, so 1 do not recollect either ef 
my parents. When my aunt, who was his own 
sister, wrote to him about myself, my brother | 
and sister, he sent word back that the children I 
; might go to the workhouse. But iny aunt took 
pity on us, and brought us all, up. She had a 
litUe property of lier own. She gave us a 
I decent education, as far as lay in her power. 
My .brother she put to sea. father’s 
brother was a captain, and he took my brother 
witli him. The first voyage he went (he was 
fourteen), a part of the rigging fell on him and 
the lli’st ipato, and they were both killed on 
the spot. My sister went as lady's-maid to 
Lady — , and went abroad with her, now 
eighteen months ago, and I have never heard 


of her since. The aunt who brouglit mo up 
is dead now. She was carried off two years 
and three months ago. If she had lived I 
should never have wanted a friend. I remained 
jyitli her up to the lime of her deatli, and wa.s 
very happy bqforo that time. After that I 
found it very Imrd lor a poor lone girl like 
mo to get an honest living. 1 have been 
struggling on ever since, parting with my 
clothes, and often going for two days without 
food. I lived upon the remainder of my 
clothes for some little time after I was thrown 
entirely out of work ; but at last I got a fort- 
night in debt at my lodgings, and they made 
mo leave ; that’s a week and three days ago 
now. Then I had nowhere but tho streets to 
lay my head. I walked about for thrPe days 
and nights without rest. I went into a chapel. 
I went there to sit down and pray ; but I was 
too Ured to offer up any prayers, for 1 fell 
asleep. I had been two nights and three days 
in the streets before this, and all I had during 
that time was a penny loaf, and that I was 
obliged to beg for. On the day that I >vas 
w'alking about, it thawed in the morning, and 
froze very hard at night, shoes w'cro 

very had, and lo^ in water ; and as the night 
came on, my stockings frof.e to my feet. Even 
now I am Buffering from the cold of those 
nights. U is as much as I cau do to bond my 
limbs at present. I have been in tho Asylum 
a week, and to-night is my last night bore. 1 
have nowlnu-o to go, and what will become of 
mo the Lord God only Icnow^s.” ^ [Again she 
burst out crying most piteously.] “ My things 
arc not fit to go into any respectable workroom, 
and they w^on't take me into a lodging cither, 
imlcsHirvc got clolhcs, I would rather makij 
awa^ with myself than lose my character.” 
[As she raised her liand to wipe away her 
toarsk I haw that ijor arms w'cro bare ; and on 
her moving the old black mantle that covered 
I Jw*r shoulders, I observed that her gown was so 
ragged that the body w'as almost gone from it, 
and it had no sleeves.] ‘*1 shnuldii't liave 
kept tlife,” she said, “ if I could have made 
aw’ay w ith it.” Sh8 said tliat she had no friend 
in tlie world to help Her, but that she w'ould 
like much to emigrate. 

I afterw'Urds inquired attho house at which 
this poor §reature had lodged, as to whether 
she had always conducted herself with pro- 
priety w'hilo living there. To bo candid, I 
could hardly believe that any person could turn 
a young friendless girl into the streets becaupo 
she owed two weeks’ rent; though tho girl ap- 
peared too siraplo and truthful to fabricate 
such a statement. On inquiiy, I found her 
story true frdm the beginnintj^ to the end. 
Tho landlady, an Irishwoman, acknowledged 
that the girl was in her debt but 3s. ; that she 
had lodged w ith her for several months, and 
always paid her regularly when she had money ; 
but she couldn’t afford, she said, to keep 
people for nothing. The girl had been a good, 
well-behaved, modest girl with her. 
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' Descbivtion of the Asyluu fob the 
j Housklkss. 

1 The Asylmn for the llouseleag Poor of Lon- 
don is opened only when the thermometer 
•1 reaches freo/ing-point, and otfors nothing but 
dry bread and warm shelter to such as avail 
I themselves of its charity, 

I To this place swai-m, as the bitter winter’s 
I night comes on, some hnlL thousand penniless 
and homeless wanderers. The povcrty-stiicken 
ft’om every quarter of tlie globe arc found 
within its wards ; fiom the haggard American 
seaman to the lank Polish refugee, the pale 
Gcrnnfn “ out-wmiderer,” the tearful black sea- 
cook, the sliivoring Laacni- crossing- sweeper, 
the jiel)iless Chinese hoggar, and the half- 
toipid Italian organ-boy. Jt is, indeed, a 
ragged congress of nations — a convocation of 
squalor and misery— of destitution, degrada- 
tion, and suffering, from all the corners of tltn 
cartln 

Nearly every shade and grade of misery, 
mish)rtune, wee, and oven guilt, are to he 
found iullic place ; for clinracters arc not de- 
manded pr('.vious to admission, want being 
the sole qiialilicationreqniredof the applicants. 
Tlio Asylum for the Houseless is at onec the 
beggar’s hotel, the tramp’s town-liouse, the 
outcast's haven of refuge— the last dwelling,/ 
indeed, on tlic road to ruin. 

Jt is impossible to mistake the Asylum if 
; you go there at dark, just as the lamp in the 
i wire cage over tlie cntraiico-door is being 
I lighted. This is the hour for opening; and 
1 ranged along the kerb is a kind of 'ragged 
regiment, drawn up four deep, and stretching 
I far up and down the narrow lane, until the 
I crowd is likt! a hedge to the roadway. ' No- 
t wJicre in the world cun a similar siglit bo vit- 
j nessed. 

Jt is a terrible tiling, indeed, to look down 
j uj)oii that squalid crowd from one of the upper 
I windows of the institution. ^Thero they stand 
shivering in the snow, with their thin, cob- 
webby givrineiits lian^ng in tatters about them. 
Many are witlioiit shirts; witli their bare skin j 
showing through the rents and gaps of Uicir 
clothes, like theliide of a dog witli Ibo mange. 
Some have their greasy coats and trousers tied 
round their wrists and ankles tvith string, to 
prevent the i»iprcing Avind from blowing up 
tlicm. A few are without shoc.s; and those 
keep one foot only to tlie ground, >vhile the 
bare tlesh that lias had to tramp through the 
snow is blue and livid-looking as half-cooked 
meat. c 

It is a sullenljfMent crowd, witliout any of 
the riot and rude frolic which generally ensue 
upon any gath'^Ping in the London streets; 
for the only sounds heard are tlie squealing of 
tho beggar infants, or the wrangling of the 
vagrant boys for the front ranks, together with 
a continued succession of hoarse coughs, that 


seem to answer each other like tho bleating of 
a flock of sheep. 

To each person is given half-a-pound of the 
best bread on coming in at ni^ht, and a like 
quantity on going out in tbe morning ; and 
children, even if they be at the breast, have 
the same, which goes to swell the mother’s i 
^allowance. A clerk enters in a thick ledger j 
Uie name, age, trade, and place of birth of the i 
appli(!ants, as well ns where they slept the 
night before. 

As tlie eye glances down the column of the 
register, indicating where each applicant has 
passed the previous night, it is startled to find 
how often the clerk has had to write down, 
“in the streets;" so that “ditto,” “dilto," •] 
continually repeated under the same head, i 
sounded as an ideal chorus of terrible want in I 
the mind’s ear. | 

The sleeping - wards at the Asylum are 
utterly unlike ull preconceived notions of a 
doiTuitory. There is not a bedstead to be 
seen, nor is even so much as a sheet or 
blanket visible. The ward itself is a long, 
bare, whitewashed apartment, with square 
post-like pillars supporting the flat -beamed 
roof, and reminding the visitor of a large un- 
occuiiied store-room — such as are occasionally 
seen in the iKiighbourhooil of Thiunes-street 
and the Dotiks. Along the floor ai*e ranged 
what appear at first sight to be endless rows 
of large empty orqnge chests, packi'd closcdy 
side by sido, so that the boai'ds arc divided off 
into sqmo tw(\ hundred shallow lanpit-liko 
compartments. These are bortlis, or, to 
Rjieak - technically, the “ bunks ” of the insti- 
tution. In each of them is a black mattress, 
ibade of some shiny waterproof material, like 
uii^^auling stuftbd straw'. At the head of 
every hunk, hanging against the wall, is a 
leather — a big “basil” covering — that looks 
more like a wine-cooper’s Kpron tlmii a counter- 
paiw. These “basjls” are used as coverlids, 
not only because they ai'e strong and durable, 
but for a more cogent reason — they do not 
retain vomiin. ' i. 

' A'’ound the fierce stove, in tho centre of tho 
ward, there is generally gathered a group of 
the hoiisi^ess wanderers, the crimson rays 
tinting the cluster of haggard faces tvitli a 
IfHght lurid light that colours tho skin as red 
as wine. One and till arc stretching forth 
their hands, as if to lot the delicious heat soak 
into their half-numbed limbs. They seem 
liositively greedy of the warmth, drawing up 
their sleeves and trousers so that their naked 
legs and arms may present a Itirger surface to 
tlie fife. 

Not a laugh nor sound is beard, hutT the 
men stand still, munching their bread, tbeir 
teeth champing like horses in a manger. 
Olio poor wretch, at the time of my visit, 
had been allowed to sit on a form inside 
the railings round the stove, for he had 
the ague; and there .be crouched, with his 
legs near as a roasting-joint to the burning 
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coals, M if bo \rero trying to thaw bis very the tongue before the bett» nature whhipttrs 
marrow, ^ ^ in the mind’s; ear/* By what speoial virtue of 

Then fearful it is to hear the continued your own are you different from th0|h^ How 
cougliing of the wcOtohed inmates ! It seems comes it that you are well clo^rf and well 
to pass I’ound the.room from one to another, fed, whilst so many go nabBdwd bun^f ” 
now shoip and hoarse as a bark, then deep and And if you in your aiTOgaiieo,igciOiSi&g all the 
hollow as a lowing, or — with the old — feeble ^accidents that have helped up your 

and trembling as a bleat. wordly prosperity, assert veen 

In an hour after the opening the men have the “ architect of your own who, let 

quitted the warm liro and crept one after us ask, gave you tlie genius or etegy f(ne the 
another to their berths, where lie rolled work ? 

round in their leathers — the row’s of lightly- Tlien get down from your moral stilts, and 
bound figures, brown and stiff mummies, confess it honestly to yourself, that yon are 
, suggesting the idea of some large catacomb. what }’ou are by that inscrutable graco yrhich 
The stillness is broken only by the snoring decreed your birthplace to be a mansion or a 
of the sounder sleepers did the coughing of the cottage rather than a '*paddiing<^ke!n,” or whicl) 
mororesdess. granted you brains and strength, instead of 

It is a maiwellously pathetic scene, sendingyouinto the world, like many of these, 
Here is a herd of the most •wretched and a cripple or an iiiiot. 

friendless people in the world, lying down It is hard for amug-faced respectability to 
close to the eartli as sheep ; liere are some acknowledge these dirt-coked, erring wTotches 
two centuries of outcasts, whose days ore an ns brothers, and yet, if from Uioso to whom 
unvarying round of suffering, enjoying the little is given little is expe4|^> surely, pft^r 
only moments w'hen they are free from pain tllb atonement of their long suflenng, they 
and care — life being to them but one long will make as good^mgcls as^the best of us, 
painful operation ns it wer^ and sleep the 

chlorofonn which, for the time being, renders ■■ '■ 

them insensible. 

The sight sets the mind speculating on the Chahities and Sums qiven to the Poor. 
beggars’ and .the outcasts’ dreams. The ship’s 

company, Btar\ing at tho Ndith Polo, dreamt, AcconuTNa to the last Report of the Poor- 
cvery man of them, each night, of feasting; law Commissioners, tho paupers receiving in- 
and aro those wild compose tills miserable, and out-door relief was, in 1848, no less than 
fi*ozcn.ojLit beggfff crew, now regaling ftem- 1,870^000 and odd. The number of criminals 
selves, in their sleep, with visions of imaginary in the same year was 80,000 and odd. • In 
banquets? — are they smacking their mental >1844, the ’ number of lunatics in county 
lips over ideal beef and pudding? Is that asyluips was 4000 and odd; whilo according 
poor ■wretch yonder, avIioso rheiftnatic iimos to tho Occupation Abstract of tho retains of 
rack him each step he t^ces — is he tri]>ping the pdpnlalion there were, in 1841, upwards 
over green fields wiltfan elastic and joyous of 5000 almspeople, 1000 beggars, and 21,000 
bound, that in his waking moments he cn«L peiftioncrs; these formed into one sura, give 
never knoAv again ? Ho fhat man’s restless^ us no less than two millions and a quarter 
ness and heavy moaning come from nightmare individual^ who pass their time without apply- 
terrors cf policemen and tve^dw’hccls ? — ^"and ing to any gainful occupation, and conse- 
wliioh junong^hRsc runaway boys is fancying' (piently live in a state of inactivity and vice upon 
tlint ho is hack honfb again, with his mother Ui^ income of the remainder of the population, 
and sisters weeping on his neck? • , By tho above computation, therefore, we see 

The next moment the thoughts shift, and that out of a total of 10,000,000 souls, onc- 
thc lieart is overcome with a sense of tho vast ►sevenlli, or HI per cent of the whole, continue 
heap of social refuse— Uie mere human street- their existence either by pauperism, men- 
sweepings — the gi'eat living mixen— that is diconcy, or -crime. Now the cost of this im- 
destined, as soon as the spring returns, to be mense moss of vice and want is even more 
strewn far and near over tlio land, and serve appalling than tbo number of individuals sub- 
as manure to the future orims-o'ops of tlie sisting in such utter degradation. The total 
country. . amount of money levied in 1848 for the relief 

Then come the self-congratulations and the of England and Woles was seven millions four 
self questionings] and as a man, sound in hundred thousand ponuds; but, Exclusive of 
healtli and limb/ walking through a hospital, this amount, the magnitude of the sum that 
thanks Gk)d Hiat he has been spared the bodily we give voluntarily towards the support and 
ailments, the mere sight of which sickens him, education of the j^or classes is unparalleled 
so in this refuge for the starving and the in the history of any other nation or any 
homeless, the first instinct of the well-to-do other time. 

visitor is to breathe a thanksgiving (like the According to the summary of the returns 
Pharisee in the parable) ‘that ** he is not as annexed to the voluminous Reports of the 
one of these.” Charity Commissioners, the rent of the land 

But the vain concrit has scarcely risen to and otiier fixed property, together with the 
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interest of . the money left for choiitablo pur. 14 years* transportation ; 'wd that ^rc than 
poses i&|!|ingland and Woles, amoiinte to one-half of them had been educate%ither at 
1,200,0^^ a year; and it is believed, by day schools or Sunday schoSls. '^specting 
proper Management, this {etum might be that tlie men vrould be unjcdlUng to attend u 
increased to sp annu^ income of at least two the police presented themselves, either in the 
millions of money ; and yet, says Mr. M*Cul- haU or at its entrance, Mr, Mayhe'<Y took the 
locM there can be no doubt that even thi^ precaution to apply beforehand to the Metro- 
large sum ^viJtoFfar below the amount expended poliian Commissioners on the subject. The 
eveiy year in^Muntary donations to charitable authorities at once acceded to the request thus 
establishments. Nor can any estimate be made to them, and not a solitary constable was 
fbnned," he adds, **of the money given in permitted to overawe the meeUng.’^^ 
charity to individuals ; but in the aggregate Mr. Mifyhew, in opening the proceedings, 
cannot fail to amount to an immense sum." said : — “ The object of this meeting is three- 
AU tilings considered, therefore, we cannot be fold. In the first place, I wish society to 
veryffar from the truth, if we assume that the know more about you as a distinct class ;* 
sums voluntarily subsciibed towards the re- secondly, I wish th^pvorld to understand the 
lief of the poor equal, in the aggregate, the working of the ticket-of-leave sysUm ; and, 
total amount raised by assessment for the thirdly, I want to induce society to exert itself 
same purpose; so tliat it appears that the to assist you,. and extricate you from your dif- 
well-to-do amongst us expend the vast sum of ficulties. When I first went among you, it 
fifteen million*ponnds per annum in mitiga^g was not very easy for me to make you compre- 
the miseries of their less fortunate brethren, hend the purpose I had in ^iew. You at first 
^ But though we give altogether fifteen mil- fancied that I was a Government spy, or a 
lion pounds u to alleviate the distress of person in some way connected with the police, 
those who want or suffer, pre must remember I am none of these, nor am I a clergyman 
that this vast shm expresses not only the wishing to cou’^ert you to his particular creed, 
liberal extent of our sympathy, but likewise nor a teetotolcr anxious to prove the source 
the fearful amount of want and suffering, of of aU evil to be over-indulgence in intoxi- 
excess and luxury, that there must be in the eating drink; but l am simply a literary man, 
bind, if the poorer classes require fifteen mU- desirous of letting the rich know something 
lions to bo added in charity every year to their more • about thef poor. (Applause.) Some 
aggregate income, in order to relieve their persons study the stars, others study the ani- 
poins and i)rivations, and the richer can afford malt'kingdom, others again direct their ro* 
to have the same immense sum tal^en from searches into the properties ^f stones, devoting 
theirs, and yet scarcely fbel the loss, it* shows their whole Hves to these particular vocations, 
at once how much the one class rau^t possess 1 am the first who has endeavoured to study a 
and the other wont. class of my felloy-creatures whom Providence 

' has hot placed in so fortunate a position as 

■ — — ■ , imyself, my desire being to bring the extremes 

of society together — ^tl\e poor to the rich, and 
MEETING OE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MEN. {he rich to the poor. {A^^lause.) I wish to 

get bodies of men tog^her in a mass, 

A MEETING of ticket-of-leave men, convened'^ their influence by that means being more 
by Mr. H. Mayhew, was held some time ^ce sensibly felt thw if they remain isolated. I 
at the National Hall,* Holbom, with the know you, perhaps, nearly a^ >^11 as many of 
view of affording to persons of this class, you know yourselves. f^I have had many of 
wM are anxious to lead a reformed ^fe, you in, my house with my wife and children, 
aii opportunity of stating the difficulties and to your* honour and credit be it soid, you 
they have to encounter in thei^endeavour tq. never wronged me of the smallest article, and, 
obtain a honest livelihood. About fifty mem- moreover, I never heard a coarse word escape 
bers of the body responded to Mr. Mayhew's your lips. I have trusted many of you who 
invitation. The men were admitted on pre- have been long tried by want of food. I have 
senting their tickets-of leave, and were re- given you money to get change for me, and 
quired on entrance to fill up the columns of you never yet took advantage of me. This 
a register, setting forth their ages, their occu- shows that there is still a spark of in 
pations, the offence for which they were last ea,jch of you. That spark I wish Society to de- 
convicted^their sentences, and the amount of velope, that you may be m«6de what must 
instruction tH% had severally received. From really desire to see you. Some two or three 
the information thus collected, it appears that Sundays ago I was at Pentonville prison 
only 3 out of the 50 present were above the during Divine service. Society believes you 
age of 40, the lorge majority rannng between to be hardened in heart and unimpressionable. ! 

18 and 85, the highest age of lul being 68; Well, I saw some four hundred prisoners there^ 
that they consisted of labourers, hawkers, cos- weeping like children at the melting tale^ 
termongers, blacksmiths, shoemakers, carpen- which the clergyman told. He s^&e of the 
ters, and other handicraftsmen ; tliat their burial of a g^l by torchlight, at which he offi- 
previous punishments varied from 2 years to dated, explaining that the reason why the 
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funeral took place so late vas that the father 
of the deceased had to come about fifty miles 
to be present, and thence the delay. l%e old 
man’s tears, he said, fell like rain on the 
coffin-lid; anu yet, in his anguish, the be- 
reaved parent exclaimed tlint he preferred to 
see his daughter a corpse than fur her to live 
a life of infamy in the streets. (Sensation.) 
This sad stoiy could not fail to touch a chord < ► 
in each of your breasts. But to come to the 
ticket-of-leave system. The public generally 
belie\o that it is a most dangerous thing to sot 
you Iree under that system. I know this is 
one of the most important expeiinfbnts in con- 
nexion with the reformation of oflfnders tliat 
•has ever been tried, and it has worked better 
than any other of which I have had expe- 
rience. In 1850, the old mode of transporta- 
tion V as changed, and an A(5t passed directing 
that no iierson should he sentenced to trnns. 
portatiou except for fourteen years or upwards, 
and thot thenceforward sentence of penal ser- 
vitude should be substituh^d for transportation 
for le-^s than fourteen years. At the same 
time, a discretionary power was given to 
commute sentences of transportation into 
lomis of pcnul servitude. Then, for the first 
time, was it ordained that it^ should be law- 
ful for her Majesty, under the seal of her 
secretary of state, to grant any convict, 
now or hereafter sentenced to transporta- 
tion, or to the punishment substituted for 
it, a license to bo at lai^o in the United 
Kingdom, or such port thereof as is expressed 
in tlie licensi diumg a portion t)f his tAin of 
impiistjumcnt. ^ The holder of this lic(^se is 
not to be imprisoned by reason of his pre- 
vious sentence ; but if, fiis license is revoked,* 
he is to be apprehended and re-conimitted. 
Since the pnssiifg of that Act, «nd hCtweftn 
September 185;i and December 31,.l805^#a 
period of about two )^ars and a quarter— the 
number of convicts released from public worj^s 
and prisons has been 38f^0.‘ To this number 
have to be added juveniles from I’arkhurst 
prison, 207 ; and convicts fipm Bermudd and 
Gibraltar, 435 : making a total of 4012. Of 
this aggregate, 140 Rave had their licenses re- 
voked, and 118 have been sentenced to ijonal 
servitudo and imprisonment; making together 
258 who have had their licenses cancelled outi 
of the entire 4612. Out of this 258, 27 were 
committed for breach of Bio vagrancy law, 20 
for ordinary assaults, 8 for assaults on the 
police, 0 for breach of the game-laws, 2 for 
desertion from the militia, and 20 for misde- 
meanour; making together 84, and leaving 174 
\ as the exact number who have relapsed.into 
Bieir former course of life. Thus it appears 
that only five aad a-half per cent of the whole 
I number of tickets-of-leave granted have been 
revoked. Now, considering that the number 
•of re-committals to prison for England and 
Wales averages thirty-three in every hundred 
I ^prisoners ; this, 1 think, is a very favourable 
{ resuh of the ticket-of-leave experiment. Look- 


ing at the extreme difficulty of a return to an 
honest life, it is almost astonishing that so low 
a per-centage as five and a half of the licenses 
in all England should have been revoked. 
You know that, during your imprisonment, 
there are four stages of probation. In certain 
prisons you have to do a prescribed amount of 
work, for which you receive a certain gratuity. 
►The shoemakers, for instance, got 4d. every 
week if they moke two and a.h4f^P&iK for 
three pairs, and 8d. for four-p4lto. The tai- 
loi’s get 4d. if they make two suits of prison 
gaiments, 6d. for three suits, aifd 6d. for four. 
The matraakers get 4d. for thirty-six square 
feet of their work, Od. Ibr forty-five feet, and 
8rf. for fifty-four. The cotton- weavers get 4d. 
for twenty-four yards, 6t/. for thirty, oild 8d, 
for thirty-six. The cloth-weavers are poid in 
a similar manner. These sums ore entered to 
yoiup credit, and pass with you from prison to 
lirison until they at last accumulate iuto an 
amount, which is handed over to you under 
oeataiii restrictions on leaving. In the second 
stage of probation, you receive Od. in addition 
to the ordinal^ weekly gratuity ; in tlio third 
stfige you receive an addition of Od^; and in the 
fourth stage one oj Is. or Is. 3d. This sum- 
large or small, according to the term of impri- 
sonment — ^is placed to your credit on quitting 
the prison, and is thus distributed 5/. to bo 
paid immediately on dischai^, or by post-office 
order on tho convict’s arrival at his native 
place. If the sum is over and under 8/. 
he receives 4/. on liis discharge, and tho 
baJanco at the end of two months) if over 8/, 
and under 12/., half is paid on his dischiurgo 
and tho Ixilanco at the end of three months ; 
if over 42/. and under 20/., 5/. is iiaid on his 
discharge, half the bohincu in two montlis, and 
the Amiainder in three months. ^ In order, 
howc^r, to obtain this balance, it is nf*ccssaiy 
for you to be provid(;d with certificates as to 
character, cither from a clergyman, a magis- 
trate, or the emidoyer with whom the holder 
of the licqnse is then at work. The appli- 
cants Ibi* these balancers have been 1242 in 
number up to th(f Slat December lost. Of 
these, 1220 have sent in certificates of a satis- 
fi/btory nature, only 17 having been sent in of 
a contrary Character — 851 certificates were 
fhmished 1^ clergymen, 214 by magistrates, 
and 177 by employers under whom the per- 
sons liberated were engaged. In Bio 1220 
cases above-mentioned, after the expiration of 
the prescribed number of months, the money 
was paid to the applicants. Considering the 
difficulty these persons must experience in ob- 
taining tho certificates required of them, the 
figures 1 have stated are highly ^adsfactozy as 
to the working of the system ; and»l cannot, 
therefore, understand how society should have 
gone 80 &r astray on thi^ point as it* has done. 
The public, however, believe Beket-of-leave 
men to be veiy: dangerous characters— it does 
not know the training they undergo while in 
prison. A high authority tdls me, Biat it is 
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impossible for a gentlonum's son to bo trained 
with greater core at Eton or at any of the other 
public schools than each of you have been. 
When, howevor, Society sees two or tliree, or 
even soihs half-dozen of you relapse into your 
former practices, they jum]^ to the conclusion 
that the same is the case with you all. They, 
in ^t, think that relapses ore the rule and 
amendment the exception, instead of the fact 
being quite tho other way. This is like the 
self-dr>lasiou of the London apprentices, who 
fancy there are more wet Sundays in a year 
than rainy week-days, simply because they 
wont to get out on Sundays, and are particu- 
larly vexed when the bad weather keeps them 
at home. ( Laughter. ) Now I havo tried 
xnan^ experiments at the reformation of crimi- 
nals, and one- half of them have failed. Yet 1 
am not discouraged ; for I know how difficult 
it is for men to lay aside their past habits. 
Every allowance ought, therefore, to be made, 
because they cannot be expected to become 
angels in a moment. The vice of the present 
system, in fact, is, that unless a criminal sftd- 
detily becomes a pattern man, and at once for- 
gets all his old associates, Society will hap 
none of you/ and, as a certain gentleman has 
expressed it, * you,must all <bo shot down, and 
thrown into Society’s dust-bin.* (Applause.) 
A well-known literary gentleman, who had 
moved' in good society, had ii daughter, with 
whom ho lived at the east end of London. Ho 
was rather lax, perhaps, in tho rowing of his 
child, allowing her to do iirctty much as she 
liked. ^ ShepOiice wont to a concert, and got 
acqiiJiinted with a ‘mobsman,’ who accuin- 
pauied her homo, and at last introduced l^im- 
sdf to her father as his daughter’s suitor. 
Being a well-dressed, respectable -looking per- 
son, tile father — gocKl, easy man! — topic a 
liking for him, and not being particular in his 
inquiries as to the lover’s course of life, al- 
lowed them to many. After tlicir marriage, 
however, tho daughter discovered what Ifur 
husband's pursuits really were. She, of 
course, acquainted her father with tho fact, 
who, in great distress of mjnd, caLlecf his son- 
in-law to him, and telling him that he had 
never had a stain upoi? his name or chttractqp, 
implored him' by every ai'gumoirt he could 
urge to lead an honest life. The mobsman 
promised to comply. His fathe»in-law re- 
moved him from the neighbourilood in which 
he was staying, and placed him in the service 
of a large raUway carrier. In this employ, 
having one doy to take a parcel to a gentle- 
man*8 house, up-stnirs on the mantelpiece he 
saw a gold watch. This temptation was too 
nineh for him, and he seized* the article and 
put it into h^B pocket. The theft was disco- 
yered before the offender had gone any dis- 
tance ; the man was soon arrested, but the 
father, by dint of great exertion, got him off, 
on-^ returning tlie watch and communicating 
witlvits owner before tlio complaint was made 
at tho* poHee>>ofllce. The fkther again en- 


treated his son-in-law to abandon his evil 
courses, but the latter said his old associa- 
tions were too strong ibr him, and that he 
saw no other resource open for him than to 
leave London altogether. Tlca old man. ac- 
cordingly took him with him to a residence 
on the honks of the Thames, where, at 
length, some of his old companions ur^r- 
tunately met him, and told him of a *crih* 
they were going to ‘ crock,’ and of the heavy 
* swjig ’ tliey were likely to get. The prodi- 
gal's old habits were again too much for 
him. He accompanied former associates 
in their (whninal enterj^rise, was captured, 
and thrown again into pnson — bis fathcr-in- 
Inw died in a mad-house, and his wife com- 
mitted suicide. Thus fearful, then, ai*e the* 
effects of criminal associations, and therefore 
1 om only surprised that so small a per- 
centage of the ticket-of-lcavo men have 
yielded to a relapse. Successful, however, 
as the system Tias thus far proved, I yet seo 
a consideruble amount of evil in connexion 
uitli it; and this is the reason why I have 
culled you together, hoping that some of the 
tales you liavo to relate will serve to rouse 
the public to a sense of your real posiiion, 
and induce them to stretch forth a hand to 
save you from Wio ruin that on eviTy luuid 
threatens you. Win n you come out of pri- 
son, destitute as you nre of character, there 
are only two or three kinds of employment 
open to you, raid I therefore wish Society to 
institute some association to watch over 
you, give ,you every possible advice, to 
ieafl ^u to good courses, on\l, moreover, to 
lirovide you with the means of getting some 
honest liveliliood. (Applause.) 1 know tliat 
*as a class you are distinguished mainly hy 
your Ipve of a rdviiig life, and that at the 
bottom of all your criminal practices lies 
ycfiir indl^position to fallow any settled oc- 
ciipalion. Continuous rtnploynient of a mo- | 

notonous nature is po irksonui to you, that | 

immediately you engage in it you long to 
break away from it. This, I believe, after 
long observathm of your chorniter, to be true 
of the majority of you; f^dyou are able to 
judge if I am right in tins conclusion. So- 
cietyf however, expects, that if you wish to 
belter yourselves, you wll at once settle 
Itown as steadily as it docs, and immediately 
conform to nil its notions; but I am satisfied 
that if anything eifoctuol is to be done in 
the way of reforming you. Society must work 
in consonance and not in antagonism with 
your nature, ffn this connexion it appears 
to me that the greiit outlet for you is street 
trading, whore you are allowed to roam at 
will uncliafed by restraints not congenial to 
your habits and feelings. In^such pursuits 
a small fund for stock-money suffices, and 
besides, no character is required fbr those who 
engage in them. From the- inquiries made by 
a gentleman who lately visited the places in 
which most of you live, I find that the great 
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meyoritj of you follow some form or other of 
street occupatLon. Still there is this difficulty 
in your way. The public requires its tho- 
roughffires to be kept clear of obstruction, 
and 1 know that the police have been ordered 
to diive you away— to make you, as the phrase 
is, * move on.* You may fancy that the pohee 
act thus of their own accord ; but I learn fbom 
communication with the Commissioners, that 
the police have to receive requisitions from 
the shopkeepers and other inhabitants to en- 
force the^ Street Act, and ore compelled to 
eomply with them. In one instance a trades- 
man living in a street-market, •Nvliere about 
five hundred poor persons were obtaining a> 
livelihood, complained to the police of Uie ob- 
stiTiction thus occasioned to his business, 
which was of a * fashionablo * nature. The 
consequence was tliat the thoroughfare had to 
be cleared, and these five hundred persons 
were reduced almost to a state of starvation, 
and many of them were foi’cod into the work- 
house. Now I don’t believe that this is right ; 
aud I am prepared to say to Society, that no 
one man in the kingdom should have tlie 
power to deprive so largo a body of poor per- 
sons of all means of gaining an honest subsist- 
ence. (Loud applause.) At the same time, 
certain I’egulations must bo resp(‘cted; the 
streets even, you will allow, must not bo 
blocked — (hear, hear) — thero must be a free 
passage, and it is necessary to consider whe- 
ther a plan may not boMevised which will 
answer both ends. It stiikes me that a cer- 
tain number of p6or men's markets ilight bo 
establisbed vcpy’ advontagt'onsly ; for 11^0 poor 
are so linked togt‘ther that tlicy would rather 
buy of tli(" 1)001- than the rich*; and it is niucli 
to "tlieir credit that it is sou If spots of ground 
for markets of riiis kind were fcouglif bj^be- 
nevolent individuals, and a small toUlevieckon 
admission to theniifl am sure the hpecula- 
tion would bo profltublc to those who em- 
barked in it, as well as ‘belie licial to th(j inte- 
rests — moral as w<dl as pecuniaiy — of tlie 
street traders, (kmnected, with these ’cstah- 
lishments tli^-e ought to bo a seliool fui;^the 
children of the traders, a bank for prcsoi*ving 
your money, a cook-shop to preveni yoq from 
being obliged to take your meals at the pubUc- 
liouse, together with many other useful 
juncts which might bo grouped round the 
market. Such experiments have been tried 
before now. There is the old Hag-fair at 
Houndsditch, Avhero formerly old clothes were 
sold in the streets. In that ci^so a Jew bought 
a piece of land, to which poor traders were ad- 
mitted on payment of a halfpenny per .head, 
and tho project succeeded so admirably that 
the owner of tho ground soon become a rich 
man. At Paris similar markets have been in- 
stituted, and with success, by M . Delamarre ; 
and in the some city there are also public 
kitchens, where cooked meat can be had at a 
cheap rate, so as to keep the poor people out 
of the public-houses. ‘ Lodging-houses for 


such of the men as choose to come to them 
would' likewise be a valuable appendage to the 
sug^sted street-markets, but they must be ' 
free from the almost tyrannical supervision 
which prevails in the existing modcllodging- 
houses in London. Whilst so much vexatious 
restriction is put upon men's liberties, they 
cannot be expected to hrequent these places . 
in the numbers they otherwise would. Lodg- 
ing-houses for the reception of ticketof-loavo 
men on leaving prison might prevent them 
from being thrown loose upon the world until 
they have some prospect of a livelihood before 
them. I wish Society to take these men by 
the hand — to be lenient and considerate to- 
vrards them, and not to bo annoyed if one or 
two should recede from tla-ir good vesofUtious ; 
for the experience of tho rcfoi-matory institu- 
tions of London shows that tlierc are often 
twenty -fivo per cent of n lapses among thedr 
inmates. Therefore, if only fivo and o-holf 
per CL'iit of you faU in your laudable endea- 
w)urs, as the returns 1 havo quoted show, to 
bo tlio whole proportion, tlien I say that you 
are a class who ought to be encouraged. By 
W-liis moans wo shaU be able to»{^applo effec- 
tually with ^his j[;reat trouble — viz. how to ro- 
fijrm tho great bulk of o\d cinniinals. Under 
these circumstances I have invited yon here 
to-nighty to give you an opportunity of telling 
Society wlint aro )^ouv difficulties. There is 
a gontleman present who will publish your 
grievances all over the kingdom, and 1 ohai'ge 
}ou all to speak only thtj truth.^ You cannot 
benefit by any other course, and therefore bo 
you a cheek the one upon tlie other ; and if 
an} nno departs from tho strict fact, do you 
pull lj4fii up. Thus you will show tlin world 
that you havo met hero wilh an earnest desire 
to CettiT youisi 'Ives— thus you will present a 
speoto(;le that will go far to oonviticc Society 
that it runs no risk in giving you your liberty 
-^Riid prevail upon it to ri'gard not wholly 
without compassion the fow members of your 
class who, yielding in an c\il hour to the try- 
ing lenTptatlons wliich beset them, sink un- 
happily into their Tonncrdeliiiqueucios.” (Loud 
and prolonged applause.) 

• The men wero then requested to ascend the 
platform, iffid relate their own experience, as 
well as to^tate Uioir views of liow.their class 
could best be assisted. Tho first to respond to 
this invitatiou was a young man of neat 
and comparatively respectable appearance, who 
seemed to be known to the rest by the name 
of * Peter,’ and who, with great fluency and 
considerable propriety of expression, pro- 
ceeded to narrate his own past career as 
follows : — , • 0 

“ Friends, I hope you will excuse any hesi- 
tation oir stammering on my part while I 
stand in this imusual position. All the edu- 
cation 1 have received has Itoeii picked up 
in prison — understand that. As to the diffi- 
oulties encountered by ticket-of-leavo men 
1 know nothing, save from my own personal 
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experience. You cannot judge properly of be transported again ; for my bad character 
the intentions of the convict, umess you be^n woidd be no recommendation to me— the 
with his career from the first time that he police all knew me, and wherever they saw 
enters prison. Well, you must know, that I me they would point me out as a ticket-of- 
was transported for seven years. I wm sent leave man. (Applailse.) On my release I re- 
. to MiUbank, and there put te the tailoring ceived lis. 1 came to Southampton with 
busineBB. From the outset I had a great par- one of the officers of the establishment, who 
* tiality for books, and I then learnt to read ^as kind enough to ask me to take a drop 
and write better than I could do before. I also of brandy. Not having had any spirits for 
acquirad a little grammar and arithmetic, four years previous, this little got into my 
simply to improve my mind; and if mental head, and having drank another glass or two 
improvement is any part of moral improve- I was intoxicated, and I spent all my money 
ment, 1 was, of course, morolly improving that night -t?* yes, and got locked up into the 
also. I knew more arithmetic then than I bargain. (Laughter.) If I did not quite 
do now, having lost my knowledge in con- spend oil my money myself, somebody else 
sequon/^e of excessive indulgence in intoxi- helpc"d me to spend it. 1 came to London * 
eating hquoi’s. In fact, I got as far as the without a farthing. I hadn't a friend in the 
beginning of algebrti — certainly a very ab- world, and even at present, if I want a meal, 
struHO science to tncklo. After spending I have no one to say ‘ Here it is for you.' 
fourteen months in Millbank 1 went to Port- What is a man in such a case, being witlioiit 
land, where I hod to wheel harrows from work, to do ? Is he to starve ? ‘Well, I wore 
morning to night. 1 still persevered, hoAV- out tw'o pairs of shoes, walking the streets 
over, with my books; and tho great anxiety for three months together, lo«)king for a sitiia- 
that constantly weighed on my mind was, tion, but all in vain ; and f became as ema- 
wbat would become of me when I was llbei;- cialcd as this post, (pointing to the pillar of 
ated. I kueV that the work I was doing the lamp on the platform,) having had no- 
would he well dorvi ; aud I* was^far happier thing better than a bit of bread fuid a heiring 
then than I am now, because I feel that there to eat, and not •one ounce of animal food 
is no breakfast for mo to-morrow morning during all that period. 1 had a little pride, 
till 1 go and thieve it ; and that is the simple which kept me from begging. All the goocl 
truth. (Applause.) I supposed that if I went feelings engendered in prison passed away, 
to the Oliajplaiu, who hod delivered several I returned to my old companions, wdfcli wlioin 
chaiitahle discourses, veiy much in accordance I went for about two months, when I was 
■with my owii feelings, he might assist me. at length caught, and received another twelve- 
1 therefore stated my case to him, telling him montbjs imprisonment, which e,xpired only last 
that I really wished to become a bettor meniber Monday fortnight. During tho two montlis I 
of society. He listened to my talc, and wished was with my eld coFiUpanions I got a good 
me to see him once a- week, which I did. But nving — could always make my 5/. or 6/. 
the Chaplain at this time was the Rev,. Mr. a-v«eekrhy i>ractices which , I did not like, 
Moran (as wo understood), and when I biU which I was driven to adopt, because the 
wanted hooks he would not uncouragd mo, public would not let mo earn 1/. honestly, 
unless I consented to become a communicant. Since, however, I recci^d the card of ad- 
If I had dono that I should have had more mi!>sion to this meeting, I have not put my 
fiivour shoivu to me, and been provided with hand to a dishonest act, and if the promise it 
whatever I wished; hut not feeling myself holds, out is fulfilled I n<iver will. I have 
fit for such a thing, I tlivefore refused. I little more to say. I attended* here to-night 
then waited till a chaTyro took place, and tho in tho hope of reaping spmo permanent bc- 
Bev. Mr. Ubridge, (as we understood), alov^' nefit, and also to encourage those who, like 
of science and literature, came— (y clergyman myself, vfish to become honest members of 
whose system was altogether,different, having society. (Applause.) 1 trust the benevolent 
none of these Roman Catholio Restrictions, gentleman who has so humanely interested 
‘Wo were then allowed to think and do as we himsdf in this cause will he successful in his 
liked in regard to religion, and no man was exertions on behalf of a body of unfortunate 
forced to attend tho communion-table unless and persecuted beings, who, I should say, 
he thought himself os fit for it as the Mi- are more knocked about by the police, and 
niBter. I applied to the new Chaplain, and told more discouraged by the opinions of the pub- 
him 1 considered my mind to have been much lie at large, than any other class in the United 
enlightened. I suppose everybody fancies Ein^om. (Applause.) May God and r^ht 
the same, wlfto Knows a little, though not reason direct tliis movement, and bring it to 
much. 'V^cn my tom to be liberated ap- a speedy and prosperous issue.” (Loud cheers 
proached they came to mo in my separate greeted “Peter,” as he descended from the 
cell, and I told them there was no chance of “ tribune.") 

my hetto^g myself unless 1 could get an The next spokesman was a thin-faced ^d 
honest living. 1 said that 1 must go hack to diminutive, but shrewd-looking costermonger, 
London, where 1 had first been transported, of about twenty-five years of age, and tidier 
and that the only thing 1 expected was to in appearance than many of Ms class, who 
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said : — Friends, I am only one, and starving. I had no lodging. I was not quite 

you can’t expect much from me; indeed, so proud as * Peter,' fur 1 went up to a 

‘ Peter * hasn’t left mo much to say. I will, gentleman and told him tho strength of it. I 

however, b(|gin at the beginning. At the age said, I am a * ticket-of.leavo.' lie hardly un- 
of ten I was left without father or mother, derstood me, but I tried to explain it to him, 
and others here could say the same. I was and he gave.«mo a shilling. With tins aid I 
taught to get a living by selling oranges in got my shirt washed, put myself to rights, ’ 

tho streets, and 1 kept at that for twelve polished my boots, and up I goes to a • 

mouths. I was afterwards induced to go along magistrate to see what he would say about it. 
with a few Westminster boys, who went about I 'told him I wanted to go to London, and 
thieving ; and I had nobody to look after me. could not walk all the way. This magistrate 
Having no friend, I nevertheless always got can toll whether I am now speaking the trutli. 
a good ‘ lift’ from the police.^ I was soon I got an intendow with him at Derby, and 
arrested, and at Newgate received seven years’ told him I was a ticket-of-loave man. He 
transportation. I spent three jieors and seven would scarcely believe me, and imt^ned ra- 
moutlis at tho Isle of Wight, and* eleven ther that I was a returned convict. The 
months at Portsmouth. I would not hove police jeering me, said, ‘ How well "polished 
been kept so long at the Isle of Wight if I hod Ms boots are ! but wo think him an impostor.’ 
been religious; but as I could not act the So, with no other help than the shilling I 
liypocrito I was obliged to give up tMs re- had obtained, I trudged along in my niiseiy 
ligion. During this time i never took tho until, with tho worms and maggots gnawing 
sacrament, as they wanted me to do. Well, my belly, I reached London. Here my cousin 
I gets my liberty, and 1 had severol pounds *got me into tho ‘market’ again, and I married 
put into my hands when I Ictt. 1 came to last Christmas twelvemonth, and havo ono 
London-bridge station, and thought it was the child. I am now just managing to ‘ crack 
^Yatel■loo station, and fancying I was near* on honest crust ; ’ and while I can do that I 
Westminstcjr, I looked about for the Victoria will nove» thigvo more. (Applause.) I am 
Theatre. A chap tlicn st^ to mo, ‘ You had not much of a talker, tlierefore I can only 
better not be seen in those clothes.' I after- hope that the Mnd gentleman who has called 
wards changed my dress and sold the other us together will succeed in his i>raiscworthy 
clotlies. I soon found myself with only about endeavours to secure fhir-play to our ill-used 
throe half-crowns in my pocket. My only friend class. I havo nothing more to say.” (Loud 
M’as a cousin, wlio was engaged in buying boro- cheers.) 

skins and rubbU-^kins about tho streets, and The third speaker was a (^onemason, of 
he ivconimoi^ed mo to do the same. jThis was about thirty, and of a honest and industrious 
in tiio winter time, and I hardly Enow one aspect, who said:— “ My friends, I liavo but 
kind of skin from viuthcr. However, I did little to say regarding myself. I was sent 
pretty well at this for two or throe weeiks ; away from Newgate to Wuketield in 1B51, and 
when, one da^, as I was walking with ^ sack pqt to work. As to gratuity money given 
of skins upon my back throujfh Totnill-street, to convicts, certainly none ^as ^allowed at 
WestminsttT, two policemen came? up t^ me, Wakefield while I was there. As to our treat- 
and demanded to«dook into my bag. Rather ment there and at other places, I can say that 
tiian consent to this} I wont to the Police ‘I never had a bit of sweet meat all the time 
Court along -with them. When I got there I was at Wakefield. I flevcr hod anything 
a policeman said to the inspector, tl\at I was but mince-meat chopped up, always green, 
a ‘ tickct-ul^cave,’ and had something in my and others can testify to the same thing, 
sack. I insisted on seeing tho ma^tiutc, One man got tbree days of bread and water 
aud tho inspector brought me to him, bu^ for complaining of^this. After staying thir- 
instcad of allowing me to speak to his wor- teen months at Wakefield I went to Ports* 
ship, he spoke first, saying that I was very mouth, where I remained about three years 
violent and saucy, and a ‘ ticket-of-leavc.' and a half, during which time I certainly 
stead of hearing what I hod to say under these worked hard. There the treatment of tho 
circumstances, the magistrate, too, burst out, men differs greatly, according to their con- 
‘ Ob, you are an insolent fellow, and a dis- duct. A man who behaves well is treated well; 
grace to society; if tho Secretary of State but those of a volatile spirit are treated badly.' 
knew of your doings, he would banish you.’ For myself I never had a report made against 
And Ms worsMp, also muttering sometMng me all the time 1 was there, and I obtained 
about sending me to ‘quod* for contempt of my liberty under ticket-of-leave, although 1 
court, I thought it better to ‘ hook it.* During was sentenced to ten years’ igiprisonment, at 
two years and Orholf of my term at the Isle of the end of four years and four months. A 
Wight, having learnt something of shoe- few others, who came later than 1 did, were 
ma^g, I now travelled down to Northamp- fortunate enough to get their freedom about 
ton, bub could get no work because I had no the same time. 1 was not jealous abont that, ' 
tools. Even what I did know of the trade but was glad to get away myself. X M a 
was not enough to eqable me to get a living mother and sister to go to ; end thougn my 
by it I^then went on to Derby, was near sister was in employment, 1 did not cost them 
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anytiimg. I got work at my own- trade, and 
experienecdf few of the hardshipa which most 
of my (dasS’ tint Ubeisted. I know one 

poormaa? who said this meeting was the lost 
plttee that hio would come to, os it would 
. ei^poBa hiia^ He has worked five weeks for a 
person in 0ray*s-lnn>laae^ Ho had heea in 
* good oircunistancos, was a clerk, and under 
the' eya of a minister. Ho hod to sleep in a 
plliea where tlie vermin crawled over his bed, 
and he had to get up in the night and remove 
his clbthes to keep them clean. Eor the flvo 
wee^ he has heed at work he has scarcely 
had th'e barest neoessarics of subsistence. 1 
have been to seo this man every Sunday, and 
can safety say that ho has not liad sixpence 
in his pocket ever since ho has been out of 
I prison. He was engaged at flrc-work making, 
but this trade becoming slack after the 5th 
of November, he was thrown upon the streets 
again. 1 will not say what become of the 
man afberwoj’ds, because tliat is not neces- 
sary. I will merely mention that lie is now" 
struggling on, depending entirely on tho 
public fer a meal of victuals. I havo myself 
been to work iir the city for two months, and 
have not been intoxicated on^e. <£ am not 
fond of drink. I am steady and mean to 
continue so, and I trust cvoiy one hero will 
resolve to do tlio same, for you will* find it 
1 much more to your comfort. I am foitimato 
ci\pngh to bo able to cam a livelihood at my 
trade as a mason ; but though 1 am- not in 
want myself, li»could not refrain from coming 
here to throw what light I could on this sub- 
ject, and showing my rc^adinoss to help otheiyi 
who are in distress.” (Applause.) 

The next who mounted the platfonn wAs an 
elderly man, evidently much reduced in cir- 
stancGB. Ho strted — “I am a dock-labourer, 
and in 1848 was oonvictod, though innoc(?iit, 
at the Old Bailey. I was within three miles 
of the place where the rohhoiy of which I‘ 
was accused was comraith'd. I was certainly in 
company with the female who was robhe(i.three 
hours before the theft occurred; but I had no 
hand' in it, and yeti was seiitonced to four- 
teen years’ transport-ation.' I passed my first 
eleven months at Millbank ; then wont to 
Woolwich, and next to Gibraltar. At the 
latter place Mr. Armstrong is fho ovurseer of 
the convicts, and he is the severest man 
ever known ; not a worse being in the Aus- 
hralion' or any penal settlements. Plogging 
went on there from before daylight till long 
after dork. 1 was six years and eight months 
nnder his and I received 4^. 14«. Qd, 

on leaving Q^p|dtar, 21. 10s. of which was 
stopped' to pay'll^ ph^ago to England. When 
I come home I ^ved as hard as any man to 
gjsfr an honest livelihood. I tried every expe- 
riment—! went ail up and down Whitechapel, 
but no,' the police would not allow me— they 
picked me out as a marked man. Then I 
worked fifteen or aiaeteen months at the Books, 
but latdy tl&atr emplbyment has been veiy 

£ 


slack, and 1 ho»e tried aU the oAces in vain 
fer the lost feriaright. 1 leave you to consider, 
therefore, what arman is to«do when he strives 
to get a UviDgottdi can’t. No man* in all Lon- 
don has seen more trouble than 1 have. In 
1840 1 got three yeais' imprisonment. When 
I came out a XBaix berrowW my coat to walk 
d^ugh the City with, and next day, as I was 
going past Bow Church, I was taken up for a 
robbery which that man had committed, my 
coat being sworn to, as it had a stain on the 
collar. I was taken before Alderman Gibbs 
that morning^, and frilly committed for trial ; 
and when I appeared at Newgate I got twelve 
months in the Compter gaol, though innocent. 
I hod' not been three months out of th4; 
Compter before I was taken up for beating a 
policeman, who said I threw a stone at him, 
but I never did. A fortnight afterwards tho 
man who did it got fourteen days, and 1 gets 
two years for it, ‘ though I was not nigh tho 
place. No man in London has suffered as I 
have done wrongfriUy, and none lias been so 
‘ worked np ’ as I am at this moment. For tho 
last fortnight tho winds have been such as to 
prevent a single ship from coming up tJie 
Channel, and morning after morning betwi en 
five hundred and sijc hundred men regularly 
wait at tho Docks for employment and cannot 
got it When I nm employed, it is at the 
West Quay; hut the permanent labourers are 
served first Such ipcn as I have veiy little 
chance, as they bring persons from the other 
side of tl^ Dock-^ooner than engage ‘casualty’ 
Itfoourer^' Dunng the eighteei^^ months tliat 
havo elapsed since I came from Gihraltcr, I 
have walked the streets of London whole days 
without breaking my fust ; and since twelve 
o’clock yesterday up to tliis moment I have 
not done so. 1 really wish, sir, that some- 
thing could he done for ns aU.” 

Mr. Maylicw asked the iuen whether they 
thouglit the formation, of a society, and a 
system by w'liich tlioso who were in work could 
assist Ihpso who wore out of it, would benefit 
them ? . 

1^0 this many voices answered, “ Yes ! yes ! ” 

Mr. Mayhew continued : I know that if 
your stock-money is. once gone you ore com- 
'plctely helpless. A man who had been tried 
forSiis life and sent to Australia came to me 
one day, when let out of prison, with a loaf 
under his arm, and said, ^ This is all I have 
got to keep mo, and if I ask for work there is 
a policeman at my heels to tell every ono that 
I am a returned convict.* His case became 
desperate, when, about the time of the Great 
Exhibition, I offered to give him a little money 
if he would pledge me his word to do all that 
ho could to lead an honest life. He shook 
hands >vith me, and promised to do so. He 
then hod cards printed, and' tried to make a 
living by selling gelatine sweets. After a 
little time he took a small huckster’s shop, 
and subsequently marripd a lodging-house 
keeper, amkhoB^^ee been doing veiy welL. T 
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know that tlio period between the ages of 
twenty-five and fifty is the time when a roving 
life has its strongest attractions; hut after 
t^t, when a man is hunted like a dog, ho gets 
tired of It. 1 have seen frequent examples of 
this, and known wholo families of poor people, 
with only sixpence at their command, to invest 
that small sum in sprats, and live a montli 
upon it by turning it over and over. y 

“I once took a poor boy (ayoung thief) and 
got him a place at the Daily News office, when 
the printer and editor told me ho was os good 
and os well-behaved as any boy on that estab- 
lishment The difficulty, howevci', was to sepa- 
rate him from his old ‘ pals.' He got among 
them on an Easter Monday, ofid was^ouud 
picking pockets at a fair, and token to j^rison; 
it was * all up with liim ’ till he hail seen the 
misery of his course of life, hut I am sure, if 
^ hy the hand, ho udll ultimately boconio a 
V gobd member of society. I. mention this to 
show, that if a little leniency and kindness are 
evinceil towards the men wo may heat down 
the crime of the country to an enormous ex- 
tent. Hut wo must not fancy it possible that 
such persons can ])o made moclel-mcn in an 
instant. Indeed, I believe that tlie disposition 
shown to muko converts to religion of you 
lu'oduces a large amount of fiyiiocrisy. (Cries of 
Yes ! yes ! ) if this leads you to become better 
men, in Ilr^avcu’s name, say so ; hut if it en- 
genders the worst foim of evil, let it bo ex- 
posed, That there aro such things as 
miracles of iustaniiuicous reformation, 1 don’t 
deny; hut 1 ho first thing va&uted ^ sonic 
sociidy to givt,ni(*n uhat will keep thSm from 
starvoig, clothe them, and find tlieifi in a 
lodging; and wlieii they art tlius placed jn 
decent comfort, and inade^ as a 1100088017 con- 
sequence, more kuully in tlici]; nature, (Jthcr 
people may then come to thoin and fr^ to 
make them religion'-j. To attempt, however, 
to prose!} tisc men i»’lio arc faniisliiug, ajqiears 
to me a mocker} and a •didusion, and onl/thc 
most depraved class of criminals would, I be- 
lieve, yield to it.” (Apiduuse.) 

Tho fifth ticket -of-leave hian who ad‘lres'-cd 
the assembly was„a man of middle stature, 
slightly made, and between twenty-five and 
thirty. He said: — " ' 

" I was sentenced to seven years’ transpoij- 
ation at the Old Bailey. I went to Wake- 
field^ and con confirm tho statement of a. 
previous speaker, that no gratuities nro allowed 
there. I next wont to Portsmouth, where I 
remoined two years and two months, when I 
was discharged on ticket-of-leave. I returned 
to the neighbourhood from whence I was com- 
mitted. A master who premised to give me 
constant emplo}Tnent had before this given me 
a certificate. I was discharged about eighteen 
months ago. Whilst I was at work for my 
master a female came up to me and asked mo 
if I had Seen two other women pass. I an- 
swered, ‘No,' when she invited me to have 
something to drink ; and knowing the female, 


I aecepted her offer. walking with, her, 

only two doors from whore 1 lived^ a policsman 
come up and took us both into custody. 
This I suppose, was because I woa known to 
be a returned convict The woman was 
charged witli being concerned with others of 
her own sex^with robbing a gentleman, and * 
on being searched a portion of the. money was • 
found on her, but none on me. Momover, 
the gentleman stating that there was no man 
engaged in tlie tlie^ I was discharged. 1 
then resumed work, hut was taken again upon 
a charge of burglar}’. Many of yoa may have 
heard of the cose. 1 was in my shirt-ueeves 
when 1 was arrested. Tho case was tried be- 
fore Mr. Brcnham. I did not deny my name, 
and being a ticket-of-leave man 1 ^’os re- 
manded fur a week. I was afterwords brought 
up aud re-examiued, and after a carofrd in- 
vestigation I was discharged. If there bad 
been the slightest suspicion attaching to me, 
from my character being known, I must have 
been either imprisoned for three mouths, or 
comiuitled for trial. I again returned to my 
Avork, hut in three weeks afterwartU I was 
dragged out of ray lied and lockpd ui> for three 
lioui‘s in f^io Bagiiiggc-wells station, whence 
I was takoii to flow-street. Three policemen 
lUul burst luy bedroom- door op(3n heforo six 
o’clock in tho morning, and wliile it was yet 
dark. They said they wanted me, because t 
had boon concerned with a foiunlo in tlio 
robbery wliich had occiirrod two nigJds pili- - 
vious, on Pcntonvillc - bill, '^’ho inspector 
told me bo Ijad reeeivoil an order from tho 
Seevelnry of State to sc'iid me back to Ports- 
mmith prison, ray li<*.('nRC being revoked. 
WJjoq t got lc> Bow-street I wris placed before 
Mr. llull, not in open court, but in a private 
room. That geiitleinun also told mo that my 
liccyso liad been rcNoked, od the alleged 
grounds that 1 was living by dishonest moans, 
ib was sent buck to prison accordingly; but 
through tho intercession of my brother— a 
married niun, who showed that I had been 
Avorking for twelve months — I was tigain re- 
leased. There A.4is no just ground Avliatevcr 
for sending me bade* to inison. I have only 
been home a fortnight, and having no tools 
I don't kiA)Av what to do. Tho master who 
employed mo licforc has got another man.” 

Mb. M&ueav hero remarked; that it wetdd 
bo a great encouragement to Society to hd,p 
them, if those who wore doing Avell assisted 
those who were doing badly ; whereupon 

Peter observed tliat it was little help that 
tho one could possibly give to the other. An 
Association (ho said) Avas what was wonted,. . 
whereby the men's present* urgent necessities, 
could bo relicA'cd before they fell into mischief. 

A few days oiler a man’s liberation he gene- 
rally found that he hod acted fooUshly, and. 
returned to his senses. therefore, a society 
took him by the hand, and gave him tem- 
porary shelter and counsel, it Avoiild be tber 
best thing Uiat could happen to him.” 
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Those of 4;ho lads and men present who 
had been left iivitbout father or mother from 
an early age, were then requested to hold up 
their hands ; when twenty out of the forty- 
eight did so. 

. A lame blacksmith and fitter, <)f about forty, 

whose garb and complexion wero in strict 

• keeping with his craft, and who spoke with 
not a few grains of stem bitterness in his 
tone, next mounted the rostrum. He said : 

I have been transported, and am a ‘ spotted 
man,’ with whom the police can do as they 
like. I was a long time at Dartmoor, one of the 
hardest convict stations a man can goto, and I 
did the piison work there. I wiint there in 
1851, when an eminent doctor, Mr. McIntosh, 
belongeTl to the place, but having good health 
I did not need his assistance. While in the 
infirmary on several occasions, but not for ill- 
ness, I saAv the medicine that was given to 
the patients. It was only a largo bottle of 
salts. 1 have known a man to be cut out of 
his hammock, taken down-stairs, and buried, all 
in three hours ; and I have hoard the doctor 

. say of a sick man, * Let him drink out of a 
poil till he hiursts,’ (Some sensation.) I was* 
a privileged man because I^was dnmdy, and 
fitted up almost the whole iron -work of tho 
place. Once some books wore pilfered ; and 
at dinner-time there was a general turn over 
and search at parade. 'J’ho * soarclicr’ was a 
ym sedate man, at least in tho eyes of the 
(Jovernor, hut he was the most malicious per- 
son that eve? stripped. After feeling the 
pockets of tho man next to me, this person 
called me out, and, contraiy to the rule, took 
mo into the yard and stiippod me naked. ‘ I 
romonstratod, nud wished him to choc)sc a 
place not in the open air, hut for this I was 
ordered to a ^oll, and while on my w’ay there 
he boiTowed a sword fi'om an officer— < the 
foreman of the smith’s shop — and made a cut 
at me with tho hack edge of the weapon, in'-' 
flicting a wound of eighteen inches long. I 
went to luy cell, and next morning I was, to 
my astonishment, charged with attempting to 
knock this very man downSvith a hammer! 
The Governor would not hear a word that 
had to say. I was inspected by the doctor,' 
and then ijutback, to appear afterwitrds before 
the directors. Tho charge &gnina6 mo was 

• wholly false. Tho foreman of the smith's 
shop was a straightforward man, and when 
apiuied to about my character, he told the 
governor that a quieter man, and one more 
capable of doing bis work than me, he could 
not wish to see. The accuser could not look 

• me in the face ; but if the foreman spoke the 
truth to the dir^etdrs, — and he was a man who 
would speak- nothing else, — ^lie would have 
been sure to have his band removed from bis 
cap. So, instead of my being taken before the 
directors, 1 was sent to my dinner; and 1 
never received the least redress for the wrongs 
1 endured. 

** Before returning home 1 was classed os a 


permanent invalid, and yet I was kept at work 
on iron-work of three tons weight. After 
acting four years as a mechanic and a ‘ first- 
rater ’ at Dartmoor, I got invali^d pay, and 
went home with about 7 /.in my pocket. That 
is all the reward given to a good workman and 
well-conducted man at Dartmoor. I have 
heortlmuch of Wakefield, and believe thosys- 
te?n there i^l reform any man. It has a first- 
rate character ; but as to Dartmoor, a man 
leaving it can have no reformation in him. 

At Dartmoor, when visitors wish to try the 
prisoners’ so}j,p, a basin of nice beef tea, 
standing smoking on tlie hob, and fit to 
show gentlemen, is offered them to taste. 
But tic 3 is not the soup which is really given • 
to the convicts ; that is merely a little rice and 
water. In fact, Dartmoor is one of the most 
villniious places a man can be put into. You 
hav.e there to swab up two or. three pails of 
water before yon can rise in the moming. 
T’he brutality practised is terrible ; and iv- 
memtjer, when a man is prejudiced against 
the treatment he receives, no perimment im- 
provement of his character is possible. Let 
any Dartmoor man here get up and deny 
what I say about tho place, if lie can. The 
aristocracy fancy tl^at it is an excellent convict 
station, hut it is not. I have seen (dean and 
comfortable-looking men taken off' parades, Ik'- 
cause they would not do an otficor’s dirty 
work, and ooiulucte(Ho a covered passage, from 
which they have not’eomo out again until they 
did so with faces cut about qiid bleeding, and 
with clc^Jies all torn to pieiies. I don’t say 
that all, the other convict estalJiishmonts aro 
like Dartmoor. J. liave /?een bodies of seventy 
and cdglity men come there from Wakefield— 
good-int(uitioned person s, and evidently having 
imdi^gonc religious impressiofis, to judge by 
theix rcgulni-ly kneeling (V)wn to prayers ; but 
Dartmoor must contuminr+e them, and make 
thenp worse than ever before they leave it. I 
never had any particidar religious feelings 
myself while at Dartmoor ; but I am sure that I 
a pious* life is the most comfortable one under . 
the Cjinopy of heaven. I was very wrongfully 
sent away to that penal estaolishment. 1 hod 
never been- convicted before ; and my only 
offence was being concerned iu a tap-roqm 
dAinken fight, for which I was charged with a 
misdemeanour. It was stated tliat I intended 
to do a man some grievous bodily harm, but 
it was proved that I had no weapon at the 
time larger than o penny-piece. I only left 
Dartmoor six or reveu months ago. If 1 were 
in work, I should bo most happy to give my 
■mite towards the society that this gentleman 
(Mr. Mayhew) speaks of, for the benefit of 
the poor ticket-of-leave men ; but the slackness 
of trade has thrown me out for Uie last month, 
and 1 have maintained mysAf and four others 
who are on my hands for half-a-yeor,” 

The concluding speaker was a young and 
deanly-looking working' man, of prepossessing 
address, who stated: — I have experienced 
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, considerable oppression from the police, tvIio, 

1 think, want as much showing up as anybody. 
In Janjiiar2(, 1652, I was sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. I stopped at the House 
of Correction for some time, and tlien went to 
Northampton borough gaol, where I lay eleven 
months. Thence 1 was sent to Woolwich, 
where I stayed about two years and five 
months, and was employed in dragging timber 
from one end of the yard to the otlier. How- 
ever, 1 did very well there, and I find no fault 
with the place. When I got njjr liberty I re- 
turned home, where I had a father and moUier 
and a sister; but ns they w^ro in humble 
I circumstances, 1 did not like to thi#iv my- 
self ‘on them for my support, and so I 
I looked about ft>r something to do. I am now 
i keeping company with a young woman. One 
night as I was going home, at half-past 
twelve, after silting some hours with her and 
her father, a policeman suddenly comes up to 
mo, and tapping me on the shoulder, says : < 
‘ Holloa, George ; so here you are ! Aliinl 1 
don’t send you somewhere else for twelve 
months.' I answered: ‘So you may, when T 
have given you occasion for it.’ My landlord 
saw ns, and said that X^ad done uotbirg. 

* No,’ said the policeman, * or I would not 
allow him to go free ;’ and he then told me to 
move on. My young woman’s father keeps a 
barber’s shop; and this j)olicoman goes up to 
him and acquaints hirn with my chai*acter, 
asking him wl^ether he is ^wore that the 
young man ^is daughter kefl^s company with 
is o^retumed convict. The father tells her of 
ic, at least she gives me broqil bints that imply j 
ns much . This man then shows menp,%nd 
expos<\s me several times to the tradesmen in 
my neigh bouiliood. I then see what I An do. 

I cannot get a cej^tificate of character,«ind 1 
try to write one ipysclf. . Then 1 got sevend 
monthu’ imprisonment, and iiow I huv^ been* 
out seven weeks. Blit I have not done any- 
thing dishonest. Still, if it goes on like this, 
I am sure ]^must bo compelled to do That. A 
fortnight ago, as I was going home, the ^rnc 


policeman again interfered with me, and I was 
obliged to put up witli his insults. Last week 
I wrote a letter to the captain of the hulks at 
W»H)lwich, telling him of tlxe oppression I 
suifer. 1 received a letter from tho chaplain, 
of course containing religious advico, but tho * 
an.^iwer I obtained from tho captain of tho* 
luilks wa^, that tho next timo I am insulted I 
should write to liiin again, when be will 
acquaint the Secretary of State ivith it, and 
put it down, if i)osaible. How' can we hope to 
get emploiment from nny tradesmen, if tho 
]>oliccmeu persist in telling who wo are ? 1 
know that if I were on independent genUeman 
myself, 1 would not trust a man who had no ■ 
reference of some kind.” * 

]Ma. !Mxyiiew : “ We will now break up this 
mooting. I will let you know when to meet 
again. When I can an'ango tho formation of 
a comniitteo of gentlemen willing to connect 
thenis(‘lvcs with the undertaking 1 have ^ 
' sketched out, wo can hold another assemblage 
in public. (Cheers.) In the meantime, if I 
can assist any of you with the loan of a few 
shillings — but, mind you, conse to me gently, 
and not thick juid fast— I will do what I can 
to help yon. (Hear, h^ar^ I am a person 
who work myself for nil 1 got, and remem- 
ber I call myself a * shilling man,’ and not one 
of your ‘ sovereign people ’ (Laughter) ; and 
when I say * o loan,' 1 wftpt- you all to feelHmt^ 
by doing your best to repay mo, you .will eSu**" 
able me to extend the same •assistance to a 
greater number of your class. (Hear, hear.) 
Colonel Jebb looks on you almost with the 
^ye of a fatlicr, and it touches him to tho 
quick to bear of any of you relapsing. I trust 
tliat wo shall prove successful in our object ; 
bill let me in conclusion c^rcat you all to 
aiUiO’c faithfhlly to your good resolves ; and 
I liopo you will find for greater happiness in 
'pursuing honest courses than dishonest ones.” 
(Cheers.) 

Tlie meeting, which lasted from eight 
o’cloA to half-past ten, and was most orderly 
throughout, theb quietly dispersed. 


-THil END 






